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PREFACE. 


emp ere 


Tue Duke of Wellington, having given to the 
world his celebrated Despatches, there now needs 
nei‘ner historian nor biographer to perpetuate the 
wemory of his actions. That simple and beautiful 
fecord, in which, to use Ben Jonson's phrase, “ the 
“matter runs before the words,” has done more for 
his reputation than could have been effected by any 
other pen, and all that is left for inferior spirits 1s to 
condense into a popular form the ials, with 
which he has so abundantly supplied us. | 

It is chiefly with such a view that these Ifttle 
volumes have been written, or perhaps compiled 
would be the juster expression. All that could be 
interesting to the general reader has been carefully 
selected from the Despatches, omitting only that 
immense mass of details, which, however necessary 
and even valuable in many respects, could not be 
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expected to interest any but those of the military 
profession. | 

But he will do little justice either to himself or 
the illustrious subject of these memoirs, who, dazzled 
by the splendour of victory, reads them solely as a 
matter of amusement. The life of Wellington, as 
displayed in his actions and letters, affords a moral 
lesson of deep import, from the perusal of which no 
one ought to rise without becoming a better and a 
wiser man. It shows by a multitude of examples, 
far beyond any precept, how indispensable patience 
and perseverance are even to the highest genius; it 
points out the real paths of success in every mode of 
life, for the same ways that led the soldier and the 
politician to his object are strictly applicable to the 
purposes of the humblest individual. 

Ample as were the materials afforded by the De- 
spatches, it has, however, been thought advisable to 
consult the numerous French writers on the same 
subject. Something was to be gained from them as 
to the views of their own generals, and, though their 
accounts are always to be received with great caution, 
yet the study of them has not been altogether withgut 
its uses. 
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_ Napier’s invaluable Peninsular War has also been 
freely used to fill up those details, which did not 
come within the scope of public despatches, but which 
will be found to add much to the interest of many a 
hard-fought battle. With the same object recourse 
has been had to many other writers, more or less 
generally known to the public, but all of value in 
their several departments. Still the real substance 
of the work is Wellington's own notes and memorials, 
and wherever his letters could be introduced, or his 
observations interwoven with the text, that plan has 
been adopted, it being evident that the worth of 
these volumes would be in exact proportion as they 
embodied the facts and opimions,—and, as far as 
might be, the very expressions,—of him who, both 
as a soldier and a statesman, stands almost without 
a parallel. 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


1769—1799. 

Family of the Cowleys.— Birth and Education of Arthur Wellesley. 
—His first Campaign in Holland.—~Embarks for the West Indies. 
—Violent Storm.-—Change of Destination.—Lands in India.— 
Political State of the East.—Expedition ‘against Manilla,—Policy 
of Lord Mornington.— War with Tippoo Sultaun.—Battle of Mal- 
lavelly.—Siege of Seringapatam.—Taken by Assault.— Death of 
Tippoo Sultaun. 

AutTHovGs little is known of the private life of the 

Duke of Wellington, yet there is no man of whose 

public career we possess so many and so authentic 

records. Abundance of materials may be found for 
his biography in his own despatches as well as in 
the correspondence of those who controlled or were 
subject to his authority. But it requires no little 
time and labour to sift out, connect, and arrange the 
facts which are obscured in this immense mass of 
papers, a task for which few have either leisure or 
inclination ; hence the use of the historian and the 
biographer. | 

he early ancestors of the Wellesley family may be 

| B 


2 BIRTH OF ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


traced back to Rutlandshire, where they had been, 
long established under the name of Cowley, Cooley, 
or, as it was afterwards corrupted, Colley ; but in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, two of the brothers 
settled in Ireland, the elder of whom, Walter, was 

“Nhe original stock from which the present Duke 

\ydescends. A younger son of this branch was, in 
1728, adopted by a cousin, Garret Wellesley of Dan- 
gan, who bequeathed to him his fortune on condi- 
tion of his taking the name and arms of that family. 
But to follow these details any farther would be 
tedious and unprofitable. 

Arthur Wellesley, the subject of the present 
memoir, was born at Dangan Castle in the county 
of Meath, on the Ist of May 1769. At an early 
age he was sent to Eton, from which, at the close of 
the American war, he was transferred to the military 
school at Angiers, then under the superintendence 
of the celebrated Pignero]. How he passed his time 
here is not known, except as it may be inferred from 
results. Fond asthe French are, in general, of me- 
moir-writing, not one of his school-fcllows has given 
us a single anecdote of their illustrious companion, 
and yet it seems scarcely possible that such a mind 
could have passed through the routine of a school 
without evincing some tokens of that superiority 
which was afterwards to surprise all Kurope. 

However this may be, we find him an Ensign in 
the March of 1787 ; a Lieutenant in the December of 
the same year ; and in the June of 1791, a Captain in 
the 18th regiment of Light Dragoons. But even at 
this early period his attention seems to have been 
turned to politics ; for, in the previous year, he was 
returned to the Irish Parliament for Trim, in the 
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.county of Meath, a borough under the patronage of 
his brother, the Earl of Mornington. He is described’ 
by 3 cotemporary, then much distinguished at the 
bar, as being ruddy-faced and juvenile in appearance, 
and popular enough among the young men of his 
own age and station. His address, says the same 
unfavourable observer, was unpolished ; he occasion- 
ally spoke in Parliament, but not successfully, and 
never on important subjects, evincing no promise of 
that ability to which he afterwards attained. This 
may be so, yet on such occasions it is always much 
safer to doubt the discrimination of the judge, than 
to believe that the early efforts of genius not only 
failed to give any token of future excellence, but 
even fell below the common standard. | 

However he might fail—if, indeed, he did fail— 
in his parliamentary career, he yet continued to rise 
rapidly in the army. So early as the April of 1793 
he was advanced to the rank of Major in the 33rd 
regiment, and in the September of the same year he 
became a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Hitherto the young soldier had seen war only in 
theory ; but he was now to meet it practically, and 
in its worst form, that of disaster and defeat. Inan 
evil hour the ministry determined to send out a force 
under Lord Moira, to lay siege to Ostend, the 33rd 
regiment being part of the little army destined for 
that expedition. Accordingly he embarked at Cork 
in May 1794, and in the month followmg the troops 
landed at Ostend; but the approach of Pichegru, or 
the continued disasters of the army under the Duke 
of York, made it expedient to raise the siege and 
endeavour to éffect a junction with the latter. This, 
however, was not accomplished without hard fighting; 

B) 
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In the retreat that followed, Lieutenant-Colonel Wel- . 
lesley, as senior officer, commanded a brigade con- 
sisting of three battalions, to whom was allotted the 
perilous but honourable duty of assisting in bringing 
up the rear. On this occasion, such was his zeal, acti- 
vity, and intelligence, that Sir James Craig and other 
distinguished officers were led to infer his eventual 
eminence ; and disastrous as the campaign was, it 
is very probable that we owe to it many a subse- 
quent victory ; it gave the future General what alone 
he wanted, experience. The disorganised state of 
the commissariat, with the consequent privations of 
the soldiers, the errors that led to defeat or made 
victory useless, must all have afforded so many les- 
sons from which his keen and observant mind could 
not fail to draw instruction. The details, however, 
of this expedition do not belong to the memoirs of 
one who held so subordinate a situation ; it will be 
sufficient to say that it ended by the re-embarkation 
of the British troops at Bremen, on the breaking up 
of the ice in the spring of 1795. 

But the 33rd regiment, which on landing at Har- 
wich was encamped at Warley, was not suffered to 
remain long inactive. In the autumn of the same 
year it marched to Southampton, and with its Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel embarked for the West Indies, in the 
fleet commanded by Admiral Christian. For many 
weeks the expedition was detained in harbour by 
contrary winds, and when at length it did sail, the 
weather was so tempestuous that many of the vessels 
were lost, and the rest, after having been tossed about 
for six weeks, were glad to return to Portsmouth. 

For several months the regiment remained quar- 
tered at Poole. In the mean while a change had 
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taken place in their destination, and in the April of 
"1796 they were again embarked, and this time for 
the East Indies. Their Lieutenant-Colonel was now 
labonring under severe illness, and unable to leave 
the country ; such however was his zeal for the service, 
that, taking his passage soon afterwards in a fast- 
sailing ship, he joined his corps at the Cape of Good 
Hope, proceeded with it to Bengal, and arrived at 
Calcutta in the beginning of 1797. a 

At this time the East was enjoying a temporary - 
respite from the miseries of war, though it was well 
known to all parties that deep and deadly hatred 
was lurking beneath the external calm. But con- 
tinued success, and perhaps even the necessity of 
farther conquest as the best means of preserving what 
they had already acquired, had taught our Indian 
governors to be both bold and enterprising: as early 
as 1795 they had reduced the settlements of the 
Dutch on Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and on the Peninsula. They 
were therefore unwilling to leave the present inter- 
val unemployed, and projected an expedition under 
General St. Leger against the Spanish settlement of 
Manilla. Of this armament the 38rd regiment 
formed a part; but scarcely had they arrived at 
Penang, the place of general rendezvous, than orders 
were received for the immediate return of all the 
troops to their several Presidencies. Even in this 
brief interval, enough had occurred to excite the sus- 
picions of Lord Hobart, Governor of Fort Saint 
George, that Tippoo Sultaun was about to seize the 
opportunity thus afforded to him by the absence of 
the British army, and pour his whole force upon the 
Carnatic. News too had been received of the treaty 
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of Campo-Formio, which left the French Govern: 
ment perfectly free to turn their attention to the East ; 

and the knowledge of this had, it seems, led the 
Sultaun into hostilc demonstrations. So widely 
spreading in their results were the victories of Bona- 
parte. A battle gained under the walls of Mantua, 
or at the bridge of Lodi, was felt like an earthquake 
shock, vibrating even to the heart of distant India. 

It seems, however, that the alarm had been pre- 
mature, or else that the return of the British troops 
made the scheme impracticable for the present. At 
all events, the attempt did not then take place; and 
it was now understood that Lord Hobart, according 
to some long-existing arrangements of the Ministry 
at home, was to be recalled, and that the Earl of 
Mornington, more generally known by his subsequent 
title of Marquis Wellesley, was coming out to super- 
sede Sir John Shore, the Governor-General of India. 
On this occasion Colonel Wellesley went to Madras, 
on a visit to Lord Hobart previous to his departure ; 
and, with a prescient eye, took this opportunity of 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
Carnatic. 

Upon the arrival of Lord Mornington at Calcutta, 
that nobleman found everything in a state very little 
favourable to the stability of our Indianempire. The 
finances had fallen into déplorable disorder, a multitude 
of transmarine expeditions, and perhaps some degree 
of mismanagement, having drained the treasury of its 
contents ; invasion was threatened, or supposed to be 
threatened, by Zemaun Shah ; Tippoo, it was plainly 
seen, was burning to retrieve the disgrace and losses of 
the first Mysore war, and, having wisely employed the 
brief interval of peace, was daily gaining strength for 
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_the execution of his purpose, almost openly avowed, 
of driving the English out of India: lastly, our 
most powerful allies, by their mutual aggressions, 
had considerably lessened the chance of any aid to be 
derived from them in the event of hostilities. These 
allies were the Nizam, or Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
who possessed a large extent of territory between the 
Wurda, Godavery, and Kistna rivers, his capital 
being at Hyderabad; and the Peshwah, the chief of 
the Mahratta empire, nominally under the Rajah of 
Sattarah, but in effect the usurper of that prince's 
authority ; his capital was at Poonah. The disputes 
between these powers had not only the effect of con- 
siderably weakening the Nizam, but was the cause of 
disagreement between that prince and the Governor- 
ities In the service of the Nizam was a subsidiary 

3ritish force, which he now wished to employ against 
Scindiah. Tothis Lord Mornington would not con- 
sent, and the consequence was that the Soubahdar, in- 
dignant at such opposition to his wishes and interests, 
dismissed the English brigade, and began to augment 
what was called the French corps, from its being under 
the command of French officers. In a short time the 
latter had increased to the number of one hundred 
and twenty-four, and were not less hostile to the 
British interest, than dangerous even to the authority 
of the Nizam. 

After having brought the financial affairs of the 
Company into tolerable order, the first object of the 
Governor-general was to restore harmony amongst his 
allies, and to persuade the Nizam to dismiss all the 
French officers from his service. To this the Soubahdar 
consented, though not without reluctance, and, as it 
afterwards proved, in good time for his own security : 
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for they were on the point of raising the French stan- 
dard at Hyderabad, for the purpose of uniting with 
Tippoo, when the British subsidiary force, in con- 
junction with the troops of the Nizam, surrounded 
and disarmed them. His next object, and one of 
much greater difficulty, was to prevent war if pos- 
sible, by yielding to the demands of the Sultaun 
where he could do so with safety and honour ; while, 
at the same time, he made such preparations as 
would convince him the English government was 
fully prepared for the worst alternative. With these 
peaceful intentions, he appointed certain commis- 
sioners to examine that prince’s claims to the district 
of Wynaad ; and upon their reporting in favour of his 
pretensions, immediately ceded the disputed territory 
to him, under a proclamation. But the attempt to 
conciliate an enemy failed, as it ever has done, and 
ever must do. While the Sultaun was receiving these 
substantial proofs of the good-will and justice of the 
British government, he, on his part, was intriguing 
with the French, with Zemaun Shah, and other 
princes, for their destruction. Early in the month of 
June, Lord Mornington received a paper, containing 
a proclamation by Monsieur Malartic, the Governor- 
general of the Isle of France. According to this do- 
cument, two ambassadors had been sent thither from 
Tippoo Sultaun with letters proposing an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the French, and request- 
ing a supply of troops to assist in the overthrow of 
our Indian empire. At first, the Governor-general 
was inclined to regard it as a fabrication; but in a 
few days the truth of it was made apparent, by a 
despatch from Lord Macartney, the Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and also by the evidence of a 
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captain of a ship from the Mauritius, who was on 
Shore when the proclamation was issued, and had 
been present at the reception of the ambassadors. 

A series of negotiations, between the Governor- 
general and the Sultaun, was the result, in which it 
was quite evident that the latter, not having received 
the assistance from France that he had expected, had 
only delayed, but had by no means given up, his 
hostile purposes. Then it was, and not till then, 
that Lord Mornington saw the absolute necessity of 
reducing Tippoo's power within very narrow bounds, 
if he wished to maintain the British empire in India: 
the preponderance of the one was absolutely incompa- 
tible with the existence of the other, and he resolved 
to seize all that remained of his maritime territory 
below the Ghauts, on the coast of Malabar, and after- 
wards, marching on hiscapital, compel him to purchase 
peace by a formal cession of the coast which had 
thus been occupied. If this could be effected, he 
would be entirely cut off from all farther commu- 
nication by sea with his French allies. 

In pursuance of these designs, whilst the army of 
Bombay ascended the Poodisherrain Ghaut, the 
saa part of the Madras troops were assembled mn 

ovember, at Wallajabhad, whence, in a short time, 
they marched to Vellore. During this, a period of 
nearly three months, they were under the superin- 
tendence of Colonel Wellesley, who employed the 
time so judiciously in disciplining the troops and 
in practising them in combined field movements, as 
to excite the high admiration of General Harris, when 
at length he joined them, and took upon himself the 
personal command. 

The army, which consisted of twenty thousand 
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men, ‘now marched towards Mysore, and on en- 
camping at Killamungalum, it was joined by the 
Nizam’s contingent. To this division of the allies the 
33rd was attached, and the general command of the 
whole, at the desire of the Soubahdar’s son, was given 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley. 

Encumbered, as the allied army was, with the 
materials for siege and the superfluous baggage of the 
Nizam’s followers, its progress was so slow that it 
did not reach Mallavelly till the 27th of March, when 
the enemy’s infantry was seen on the heights beyond, 
supported by a numerous body of horse. It was evi- 
dently the Sultaun’s army; and the general, seeing 
some ve in motion, as if to occupy aridge, with the 
probable intention of opening a fire on his line as it 
crossed the low ground, determined to defeat this 
plan by an immediate attack. Colonel Wellesley’s 
division, supported by five regiments of cavalry, was 
ordered, according to his own suggestion, to turn the 
enemy's right flank, whilst Colonel Sherbrooke and 
the picquets, with the right wing of the army under 
Major-General Bridges, were to penetrate through 
the village of Mallavelly. Major-General Popham 
remained at the fort and village of that name, for the 
protection of the battering train and the baggage. 

The purpose of Colonel Wellesley became obvious 
to the enemy, and they soon drew off their guns 
to a second ridge. Here also the main body of 
infantry was formed, but at so great a distance, 
that it was supposed the Sultaun had retreated, 
and the General commanded Colonel Richardson to 
mark out the ground for the day’s encampment ; but 
no sooner was this done, than a fire of heavy guns 
was opened upon them; and the picquets, whom 
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Colonel Sherbrooke had judiciously posted, with 
their right to the village, were much annoyed by the 
cannonade and rockets. Other brigades were there- 
fore ordered to form upon his left, while, in the mear, 
time, the division under Colonel Wellesley advanced 
en échelon of battalions, supported by Major-General 
Fleyd, at the head of the remaining cavalry. Ina 
short time the action became general : a column of the 
enemy moved forward upon the 33rd; but being 
received with the utmost steadiness by that gallant 
corps, they gave way, when the cavalry made a rapid 
charge, and drove them from the ground with great 
slaughter. Under all these disadvantages, however, 
the second line upon the further ridge was enabled, 
by, the superiority of its equipments, to make an 
orderly retreat, unpursued by the victors, who re- 
turned to their former position at Mallavelly. | 

The next day, avoiding the route of which the My- 
soreans held the command, General Harris, by a judi- 
cious movement, crossed the river Cauvery at Sosilay. 
From this hour, the courage of Tippoo assumed the 
character of despair. It is said that, summoning his 
officers to his presence, he addressed them in these 
few and’simple words, which might have become a 
falling Roman: “ We have arrived at our last stage ; 
what is your determination?” The reply was 
worthy of faithful subjects and gallant soldiers : 
** To die along with you.” It was then determined to 
stake their fate upon the chance of a single battle, 
for which purpose they marched to intercept the 
English on their way to Seringapatam. But here 
again they were disappointed ; for the Anglo-Indian 
army, instead of crossing into the island, made a cir- 
cuit to the left ; and the Sultaun, whose dispositions 
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were not calculated for such a movement, retreated 
upon his capital. 

The fortress of Seringapatam stands upon an island 
of that name, which is formed by the river Cauvery, 
or, as it is sometimes written, Cavery. This spot is 
three miles and a half in length, rising at the middle, 
and again sloping gradually towards the water. The 
fortress, a place of great strength, occupies two thou- 
sand yards of the west extremity of the island. The 
rampart, which is both thick and strong, varies in 
height from twenty to thirty-five feet and upwards, 
the greater part being composed of granite, cut in large 
oblong pieces, and cemented transversely into the 
walls. The ditches are either excavated in solid rock, 
or formed by a strong mound entirely built of stone. 

There are few good buildings within the fortress, 
and the town in general has a mean appearance. 
The principal, if not the only, exceptions are the street 
behind the north rampart, and the main street lead- 
ing from the Bangalore gate to the western face of 
the fortress. The old Mysore Palace, the residence 
of the ancient Rajahs, but now much decayed, had, 
for some years past, been converted into a military 
storehouse, its ancient use being superseded by the 
modern habitation of the Sultaun, an Asiatic struc- 
ture of great poe pean es though somewhat disfigured 
by a high wall and the many old and unfinished 
buildings that surround it. Near the east gate stands 
the great mosque, ornamented with lofty minarets 
and covered with chunam, an Indian cement, com- 
posed of shells or limestone, that in ite exceeding 
whiteness and polish resembles the finest marble. 

Upon the strength and capability of this fortress 
to resist assault depended, in a great degree, if not 
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altogether, the future fate of Tippoo. In the field 
he had been utterly defeated, and his opponents now 
held him snakelike in their coils, that with every 
hour were drawn closer and closer, and by which, 
if he could not emancipate himself from them, he must 
ere long be crushed. The right of the British forces 
was strongly posted on an eminence with a gradual 
descent towards the left flank, which was protected 
by an aqueduct and the Cauvery ; but in front were 
several rocks and ruins, whence the enemy threw 
rockets into the camp of the besiegers. To dislodge 
them, Colonel Wellesley was directed to scour a 
thicket known by the name of the Sultaunpettah 
Tope, while Colonel Shaw attacked their position to 
the left. It was after sunset, when both divisions 
marched to the assault, Colonel Wellesley having 
under his command the 33rd regiment and two bat- 
talions of seapoys. On entering the Tope, the light 
infantry, which were in advance, were received with 
a murderous fire of guns and rockets, when, finding 
themselves unsupported, and being seized with a sud- 
den panic, they broke and fled. So precipitate was 
their retreat, that Colonel Wellesley and Captain 
M‘Kenzie were left behind, and in the darkness of 
the night in vain endeavoured to rejoin and rally 
them. In the attempt they lost their way, nor was 
it till after many hours that they reached the camp 
alone. The next day, however, Colonel Wellesley 
repeated the attack, and having the advantage of day- 
light, he met with complete success. 

By this time the troops which had advanced 
from Bombay, under General Stewart, had formed 
@ junction with the grand army, and the com- 
bined force now took up its ground for the siege, 
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when Tippoo, seeing the extent of the preparation, 
made several vague and insincere attempts at nego- 
tiation. In pursuance of his orders, General Harris 
would listen to nothing short of full and abso- 
lute compliance with the terms first proposed, never 
relaxing his efforts for a single moment, but conti- 
huing to press the siege with unabated vigour. The 
enemy's entrenchments in advance were attacked and 
carried ; ground was thus obtained for the erection of 
breaching batteries, and the walls at length began to 
yield to the incessant fire that was thus directed upon 
them from so many quarters. At this crisis, indeed, 
time was of incalculable value to the General ; he had 
only a few days’ provision of rice in the camp, and 
every hour it might be expected that the rains would 
set in and fill up the bed of the Cauvery, in which 
now a few thin streams were flowing languidly. 
Victory, therefore, must be achieved at once, or he 
must retreat while he could do so with any chance 
of safety. 

On the 3d of May the breach in the north-west 
angle was reported practicable, and accordingly the 
troops destined for the assault, consisting of two 
thousand five hundred Europeans and one thousand 
nine hundred native infantry, were placed in the 
advanced trenches before sunrise of the following day, 
that no extraordinary movement might lead the 
enemy to suspect their purpose. Major-General 
Baird, who had solicited the command, divided this 
force into two separate columns, which, on mounting 
the breach, were to file off and clear the ramparts— 
one party, under Colonel Sherbrooke, to the right, 
and the other, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, to 
the left. Colonel Wellesley remained with the reserve, 
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in the advanced trenches, to support the apenitting 
troops, if necessary. 

The attempt was not to be made till one o'clock 
of the afternoon, when it was hoped that, in accordance 
with the usual custom of the East, the besieged would 
be reposing from the burning heat of the sun after 
their mid-day meal. But this movement had not 
escaped the notice of the brave and sagacious Seyed. 
Ghaffar, who had the general charge of the angle at- 
tacked, and he immediately sent information to the 
Sultaun. The mind, however, of Tippoo was not what 
it had been in his earlier days: though he feared not 
to face death, all moral courage had forsaken him : ; 
he refused to see the danger, and would only believe 
his own wishes and the voice of his flatterers; his 
constant expression on such occasions being, “ Who 
can take Serigapatam ?” Superstition, too, contri- 
buted its share in blinding him ;_ he trusted to his 
amulet and his astrologers, and the more all earthly 
hope seemed to abandon him, the greater was his 
confidence in Heaven. There was about him that 
strange infatuation, mixed up at the same time with 
an irritable impatience of ill tidings, that so often 
precedes the fall of greatness ; and when we see Tip- 
poo, in his very last hour, pil to hear of any 
peril, we are involuntarily reminded of Napoleon 
at Moscow, sternly turning a deaf ear to the messen- 
ger of his disastcrs. 

Tippoo was sitting under a small tent, at his usual 
station on the northern rampart, when news was 
brought to him of the death of Seyed Ghaffar. For 
the moment his apathy or his fortitude was strongly 
shaken, and he yielded to emotions by no means usual 
with him. Still he continued his mid-day meal, till 
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intelligence came that the assault had actually beguy. 
Immediately he ordered the troops about him to 
stand to their arms, and, followed by his personal 
servants, that carried his own carbines, he hastened 
along the ramparts towards the breach. | 
The news, that had interrupted the Sultaun in the 
midst of his last earthly repast, were indeed true. 
At the appointed hour of one, General Baird was the 
first to step from the trenches, and drawing his sword, 
exclaimed to his gallant soldiers, ““ Now, my brave 
fellows, follow mz, and prove yourselves worthy the 
name of British soldiers.” Both columns instantly 
rushed forward into the bed of the river, and, 
regardless of a tremendous fire of musketry and 
rockets, in less than seven minutes planted the colours 
of England on the ramparts. Here for a moment 
the courage even of British troops wavered ; below, 
within the outer wall, was a second ditch full of 
water ; but fortunately a detachment of the 12th 
iment discovered a narrow slip of the terre-pleine, 
left for the passage of the workmen, over which they 
assed, driving the enemy before them, till they at 
fast reached the flank of the traverse, which was 
defended by the Sultaun, who, as we have just seen, 
had hastened to the support of the flying troops. 
For a long time Tippoo remained on foot, encouraging 
the men by his voice and example, firing upon the 
assailants with his own hand, and doing the duty 
ratherof a common soldier than of ageneral. At length 
one of his legs, which had been wounded in early 
youth, grew so weak, and caused him so much pain, 
that he was compelled to order and mount his horse. 
Instead, however, of escaping, which, from the prox- 
imity of the water-gate, would have been easy, he 
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yaade for the inner fort, his intention probably being 
to drive out the few British troops that had got 
session, and there make a final stand. Even this 
ast hope failed him. Two shots struck him in 
succession on the right side, about the level of the 
breast, and his horse being wounded sank under him. 
In this state he was raised by his faithful followers, and 
placed sick and exhausted in his palanquin under 
the archway, when a soldier came up, and, attracted 
by the glitter of his sword-belt, attempted to tear it 
from him. The dying Sultaun, indignant at this last 
insult, struck at the ruthless plunderer, and wounded 
him on the knee. In such a man there was no mercy; 
he levelled his piece, shot the Sultaun through the 
temple, and his victim immediately expired. 

It was now dusk, and Scringapatam was fully 
in the power of the assailants. But the death of 
Tippoo was not yet known to them; and such was 
the dread of him, that they scarcely felt their victory 
complete while they supposed the Sultaun might still 
be living. The killadar was commanded, as he valued 
his own life, to say where his master was concealed, 
when laying his hand upon the hilt of Major Allen’s 
sword, he solemnly avouched the death of the Sultaun, 
and led them to thegateway. There, amongst a hideous 
pile of the dead and dying, rendered yet more ghastly 
by the torch-light, the corpse was at length found and 
recognised : the eyes were wide open, the features 
retained their wonted sternness, and the body was so 
warm, that, for a few moments, Colonel Wellesley, 
who had by this time joined the victors, doubted 
whether he was not still living. He felt his heart, 
and all doubt was over. 

There is something melancholy in the fate of this 
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intrepid but ferocious chief, thus deprived of life'and 
empire in the same hour. He died like a prince and 
a soldier, bravely defending to the last gasp the in- 
heritance of his father, although it cannot be denied 
that his power had been built up and maintained by 
blood, and that his fall was a lasting benefit to his 
people. By this event they exchanged a heavy yoke 
for the mild and equitable rule of the English ; and 
if he were at all regretted, it could have been only 
by his Mohammedan subjects, themselves the tyrant- 
conquerors of the Hindoo population. 

But even those, who deny all pity to the fallen 
despot, will hardly refuse compassion to his children. 
Soon after dawn of the next day, Abdul Khalick, 
the second of Tippoo’s sons, was brought in to General 
Baird, when a scene took place, which few will read 
without emotion. The General, willing, as it seems, 
to break the melancholy tidings to him gently and 
by degrees, inquired if he knew what had become of 
the Sultaun, his father. Ile answered in the nega- 
tive, and earnestly entreated to be informed of the 
worst at once. Upon being told that a corpse, sup- 
posed to be the body of his highness, was lying in 
the next chamber, he replied, “‘ that may be easily 
ascertained,” at the same time requesting permission 
to send for an aged servant, who, if it were true, 
would not fail to recognize his master. The old man 
came and visited the chamber of death. He returned 
bathed in tears. For an instant the young prince 
gazed steadfastly at him, and then, laying his finger 
upon his lips to impose silence, he turned to the 
General without uttering a syllable, the sad though 
calm expression of his face alone signifying that the 
body was his father’s. 
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. Beatson, the historian of Seringapatam, has thought 
proper to stigmatize this conduct as indifference. 
Had a Roman so acted, it would have been called 
fortitude, and his name would have been inscribed 
among the heroes of antiquity. But such is human 
judgment ; the good of one age is the evil of another, 
and that which to-day is crime, to-morrow may be 
elevated into virtue. 


CHAPTER II. 


1799—1803. 


Arrangements in Seringapatam.—Defcat and Death of Dhoondiah. 
—Intended Expedition to the Isle of France or the Mauritius.— 
Illness of Colonel Wellesley, and return to the Mysore.— March 
to Poonah.—Extensive Civil) and Military Powers entrusted to 
Major-Gencral Wellesley.—First Mahratta War.—Siege and Cap- 
ture of Ahmednuggur. 

_ Karty the next morning, the command of the fort 
was given to Colonel Wellesley, who found the sol- 
diers indulging in all the excesses of military license. 
His efforts to repress these disorders were stern and 
indefatigable. Four of the plunderers were seized 
by his orders, and given over to the provost-marshal 
for immediate execution: he himself went to the 
houses of the principal inhabitants, placing guards 
for their protection; and such wa; the general 
confidence inspired by his proceedings, that the 
inhabitants, who had fled during the night of the 
storm and slept in the fields, now returned without 
fear to their homes and occupations. Provisions and 
merchandize again abounded in the bazaars ; and in 
a few days only, the main street was crowded to 
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excess, showing more like a fair than a town just 
taken by assault. | 

A regular garrison was now established in Seringa- 
patam, and Colonel Wellesley, who had suggested 
the plan, was permanently invested with the supreme 
control. This appointment involved in it many com- 
plicated duties of a civil and military nature, in 
consequence of the sudden dissolution of Tippoo’s 
government and the dispersion of the public func- 
tionaries. Not the least delicate and onerous of the 
duties thus imposed upon him was the removal of the 
families of Hyder Alli and the late Sultaun from 
Seringapatam to the Carnatic. This painful, but 
indispensable measure, was carried into effect with 
equal prudence and humanity ;'and no sooner had the 
princes departed, than Colonel Wellesley proceeded, 
in conjunction with the other commissioners, to 
restore the ancient family of the Mysore to the 
musnud. The young Rajah was about five years 
old, rather fair, and of a delicate habit, but his 
countenance was expressive. On the first visit he 
showed some symptoms of alarm, which however 
soon wore off, and he behaved with a propriety that 
could hardly have been expected from his years. The 
Brahmins, as usual, were consulted for an auspicious 
hour, without which no affair of importance is ever 
transacted in the East, when they fixcd upon the 
30th of June, and accordingly, on that day, the 
young Rajah was replaced upon the throne of his 
aneestors. The superintendence of his affairs was 
committed to Purneah, a Brahmin, whose abilities 
proved equal to his reputation. The other portions 
of the dismembered empire were divided between the 
Company, the Nizam, and the Peshwah,—a com- 
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mission being issued for that purpose, in which 
Colonel Wellesley was particularly active; and on 
the final settlement of the Mysore, he was invested 
with the distinct command of that portion which 
fell under British authority. . 3 

It was well for our Indian empire that the Mysore 
was entrusted at this critical period to one so able to 
cope with any difficulties. The court of Poonah, 
under the influence of the Mahratta chief, Scindiah, 
was at best a cold ally, who might ina moment be 
converted into an open and active enemy. The land, 
too, swarmed with freebooters, the chief of whom, 
Dhoondiah Waugh, was dangerous both from talents 
and from circumstances. The detection of his in- 
trigues with Tippoo, when in the service of the 
Peshwah, had compelled him to fly to Seringapatam, 
but, refusing to become a Mussulman, he was flun 
into a dungeon, where he lay chained to the wall, 
and was found by the English on the storming of 
the city. The inconsiderate humanity of the British 
General released him, and several other prisoners ; when 
the first use he made of his liberty was to collect about 
him the scattered remnants of Tippoo’s army, and 
with these and other marauders, amounting in all to 
twenty thousand horse and foot, he proclaimed him- 
self “the king of the world.” After a brief course of 
plunder and rapine, he was compelled to take refuge 
within the Mahratta frontiers. 

It was about this time that the Governor-general 
received orders to send an expedition to Batavia: 
the object was not actually to subdue, but by an 
overwhelming superiority of force to justify the go- 
vernor of that colony in a surrender. The command 
of this expedition, in conjunction with Admiral 
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Rainier, was offered, with all its contingent advan- 
tages, to Colonel Wellesley, but Dhoondiah Waugh 
was a dangerous enemy, and required to be put down 
with a strong hand. Colonel Wellesley, therefore, felt 
it his duty to submit the proposition to Lord Clive, 
the Governor of Madras, and being earnestly con- 
jured by that nobleman to retain his command of 
the Mysore, where his presence was so absolutely 
essential, he at once determined, with all the frank - 
ness of a soldier, to sacrifice his individual interests 
to the exigencies of the public service. 

Declining, then, this offer, he proceeded in person 
against Dhoondiah, who was again ravaging the 
Mysore frontier. As the British army advanced, 
the king ofthe world, as he styled himself, retreated ; 
but at last, by a hasty march, the English com- 
wander, who had previously stormed Dummul and 
Gudduck, surprised his camp, destroyed his baggage 
and six guns, and drove about five thousand people 
into the Malpoorba, where they were drowned. This 
happened on the Ist of August 1800. 

The flight and the pursuit were now continued 
with equal energy on both sides, amidst a variety of 
difficulties and conflicts, which, had they taken place 
on the grand stage of the peninsula, would have been 
matter of general interest. But the career of the 
marauder was fast drawing to a close. At the very 
time he believed the English commander was at 
Chinnoor, he was not more than nine miles from 
him. The latter had early information of his 
enemy's real position; but the weather was so bad, 
and the troops so much fatigued, that he was unable 
to march to the attack. It was an anxious night for 
Colonel Wellesley. When the morning broke he 
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advanced, and found the freebooter strongly posted, 
with his rear and left flank covered by the village and 
rock of Conahgull. Instantly forming four regiments 
of cavalry into a single line, that he might not be 
completely outflanked by the superior extension of 
the enemy’s front, he immediately charged, and with 
such rapidity and determination, that the whole 
broke and fled. Dhoondiah himself was killed, 
either in the charge or in the subsequent pursuit, 
and the English General turned his arms against the 
hostile camp, which was still upon the ground. The 
attack was successful; the Mogul and Mahratta 
cavalry coming up, made the victory yet more de- 
cisive. 

A short time afterwards, he was called from the 
field of his exploits to assume the command ofan ex- 
pedition in another quarter ; but before quitting the 
Mysore, he had arranged plans for the taking pos- 
session of the ceded districts, and also for the sub- 
jugation of Wynaad and Malabar, both of which 
succeeded. The new project, which he was now to 
carry into effect, evinces in a striking manner the 
sagacity and decision of the Marquis Wellesley. 
No sooner had he learnt the successes of Napoleon 
against the Austrians, than his comprehensive mind 
anticipated the measures of the British ministry, 
and he concentrated a large force at Trincomalee, 
which was either to sail up the Red Sea to co- 
operate with any British force employed in Egypt 
from the Mediterranean, or, as events should direct, 
to proceed to any point of India which the French 
might menace, especially on the western side of the 
peninsula. 

Although unwilling to leave the Mysore, where 
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his wise and sagacious measures had endeared him 
both to the army and the Government, Colonel — 
Wellesley did not hesitate to set about the necessary - 
preparations with his usual foresight and alacrity. His 
efforts in regard to the commissariat and for the pro- 
viding of transports were incessant, and towards the 
latter end of December we find him with his army 
lying in the harbour of Trincomalee. Here more than 
a month elapsed without his receiving any tidings of 
the Admiral, when a variety of circumstances combin- 
ing made him determine, on his own responsibility, to 
take over to Bombay as much of the army as he had 
shipping for. In their long stay at Ceylon, the troops 
had consumed a large portion of their sea provisions, 
that could not be replaced in the island ; the season 
_ was growing too late for the expedition to the Mauri- 
tius; and, what was yet of more consequence, a copy of 
despatches from Mr. Dundas had been forwarded to 
him by the Governor of Fort Saint George. In this 
document, the Secretary proposed Bombay as the ren- 
dezvous for an Indian army that was to proceed to the 
Red Sea to co-operate with Sir Home Popham in the 
object of his instructions. Under all these circum- 
stances, Colonel Wellesley did not hesitate to sail; and 
though he seems to have incurred some censure at the 
time, the result proved the correctness of his views, as 
was subsequently acknowledged ina private letter from 
the Marquis. | 
While he was yet off Cape Comorin, he received 
information that the design upon the Mauritius was 
abandoned for the present, and that he was super- 
seded in the chief command in favour of Major- 
General Baird, who, as senior officer, had claimed 
and obtained this appointment from the reluctant 
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Governor-general. This, as Colonel Wellesley ob- 
_served at the time, might be an act of justice to the 
‘latter, but to himself it was aserious injury. Still it 

caused no abatement in his zeal for the public service ; 
and, instead of availing himself of the Marquis'’s offer 
to return to his favourite command of the Mysore, he 
proposed serving under General Baird in the new 
expedition. This generous intention, however, was 
defeated, first by an intermittent fever, and after- 
wards by a violent cutaneous eruption, for which he 
was ordered the use of nitrous baths, and the army 
sailed without him. Upon his recovery he resumed, 
to the great joy of all parties, his former command 
in the Mysore. 

The next year, 1802, was one of peace, except 
among the native princes, and the time of the 
English commander, now advanced to the rank of 
Major-general, was devoted to the internal arrange- 
ments of the country. This interval it may be useful 
to employ in briefly sketching the actual state of the 
Mahratta empire, which was soon to become the 
theatre of a fierce and sanguinary struggle. 

Hindustan Proper is that part of India which lies 
north of the Nerbudda river ; the Deccan is between 
the Nerbudda and the Kistna ; and south of this last 
river are the Carnatic, Malabar, and the newly- 
conquered dominion of the Mysore: the Mahratta 
territories extend in length from Delhi on the northern 
extremity to the river Toombuddra on the southern, 
and inb readth, from east to west, from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Gulf of Cambay. This immense 
tract contains the provinces of Delhi, Agra, Ajmeer, 
Malwa, Guzerat, Candeish, Baglana, Bujapore, the 
Konkar, Berar, Outtack, and part of Dowlutabad. 
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At the period of which we are writing, the principal 
Mahratta chiefs were the Rajah of Satarrah, the 
Peshwah, the Rajah of Berar, Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and Arund Rao Guickwar. 
These may be said to form a confederation of princes, 
of which the Peshwah was the acknowledged organ, 
as all the negotiations with foreign states were 
carried on through him ; but at the same time the 
Rajah of Satarrah was the nominal head of the 
Mahratta empire, and from him every Peshwah on 
_ his accession received the khelaut, or dress of honour, 
before entering on the administration of his govern- 
ment. 

At the court of Poonah, Scindiah was all-power- 
ful, and hence the hostility of the Peshwah to the 
English, which had even induced him, on the 
fall of Tippoo, to refuse any share in the conquered 
territory. But Holkar, jealous of his superior influ- 
ence, though equally hostile to the English, attacked 
and defeated Scindiah ; and the Peshwah, flying 
from his capital, was now more ready to ally himself 
with the government of Bengal. It might have 
been reasonably expected that Scindiah would have 
been well pleased that his ally the Peshwah had found 
a friend in the English ; but this was far from being 
the case ; and it became requisite for the latter to 
re-seat the Peshwah on his musnud in opposition both 
to Scindiah and to Holkar, who, while thus defying 
the British power, still continued in open hostility 
with each other. For this duty Major-general 
Wellesley was selected, at the express desire of 
Lord Clive, on account of his extensive local know- 
ledge and of that personal influence among the 


Mahratta chieftains, which he had acquired by his 
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political sagacity in the government of the Mysore. 
Accordingly a large portion of General Stewart's 
army was placed under his command ; and, breaking 
up from Hurryhur on the 9th of March, on the 
12th he crossed the Toombuddra, which bounds the 
territories of the Peshwah. 

The country had been overrun by Holkar’s ad- 
herents and stripped of everything ; but this made 
little difference to the General, who was now reaping 
the benefit of his wise and energetic government of 
the Mysore. From the flourishing resources of that 
country he drew all his supplies, and hence rice 
and other provisions were abundant in his camp. 
Everywhere the army met with a friendly re- 
ception from the inhabitants. This was, no doubt, 
owing in some measure to the discipline of the Eng- 
lish troops, who had before served in these parts ; 
but the confidence and respect of all classes to the 
south of the Kistna were in a great degree personal 
to the General himself. Such too was the influence 
of his high reputation, that the petty Mahratta 
chiefs, who, like the Highland tribes of old, were 
perpetually warring upon each other, consented to 
suspend for a while their private feuds, and co- 
operate with him in the service of the Peshwah. 

The only interruption the British experienced was 
from parties of Looty horse, a kind of half thieves, 
half soldiers, who occasionally cut off their foragers. 
Whenever these marauders were cau ght in the act of 
plundering, they were hanged on the first tree without 
hesitation : a summary mode of proceeding, which in 
a very short time produced the desired effect upon 
their companions. 

The baggage cattle of the army suffered consider- 
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ably from the extreme drought ; but great care had 
been taken to supply the bullocks attached to the guns, 
and ao effectually, that at any time the artillery could 
outmarch the infantry. Neither did the cavalry sus- 
tain so much loss from the dearth of forage as might 
be imagined, for in the driest season grass is found 
abundantly on the borders of tanks and rivers. 
Even when the herbage seems completely withered 
by the heat, the roots, if dug up and washed, are 
sufficient, with the daily eas of about ten 
pounds of gram, to keep a horse in excellent con- 
dition. To the battering train a few elephants were 
attached, whose strength and wisdom were wonder- 
fully shown in surmounting obstacles. When the 
wheels sank into ruts or sloughs, these sagacious 
animals might be seen pushing forward the guns 
with their foreheads, or lifting them up with their 
trunks ; and some singular anecdotes are recorded on 
the march, of one to whose superior intelligence a 
child was used to be entrusted in the absence of its 
mother. Every movement of the child was carefully 
watched by its huge guardian, who, whenever his 
charge strayed beyond its limits, would instantly and 
gently bring it back again. 

The army was now in full march for Poonah, when 
the General received information that Amrut Rao, 
the rebellious brother of the Peshwah, still remained 
in the capital, intending to burn it on the approach 
of the British troops. Immediately upon this in- 
timation, the commander determined to hasten for- 
ward with the British cavalry and the Mahrattas ; 
and such was the extraordinary rapidity of his move- 
ments, that he anticipated this design. He had 
actually marched sixty miles in thirty-two hours. 
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_ The time of the General was now occupied in a 
multitude of complicated negotiations, in which he 
evinced his usual sagacity and decision. He had 
to keep the Peshwah faithful to engagements which 
he had entered into without sincerity ; to reconcile the 
differences of that prince and of the subordinate Mah- 
ratta chieftains; to defend the Nizam’s territories from 
the predatory incursions of Holkar ; and to persuade 
Scindiah, who had taken up a menacing position on 
the Nizam’s frontier, to move to the north of the 
Nerbudda. It requires some degree of attention to. 
unravel and comprehend such an involution of in- 
terests. Scindiah and the Peshwah are allies against 
Holkar, who defeats them; yet, the moment the 
English enter into a defensive treaty with the court 
of Poonah, the Maharajah immediately assumes 
a hostile attitude, and enters into negotiations with 
the Rajah of Berar, for the express purpose of break- 
ing up this alliance. On the other hand, Holkar 
ravages the territories of the Nizam, whom the Eng- 
lish are bound by treaty to defend ; yet at the same 
time he replies in terms of peace and friendship to the 
letters of the English General, and at his desire crosses 
the river Taptee in the beginning of June, when it 
filled, and formed a sufficient barrier against the 
junction of his army and that of Scindiah. On his 
part, the Nizam objects to the new alliance, because 
he deems it likely to draw on a Mahratta war, to 
the danger of his own dominions; though, even 
without this, the rupture seems to have been no 
less probable, while the political arrangements with 
the Peshwah promised to augment the force of the 
English, and considerably strengthen them in their 
military positions. 
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No persuasions on the part of the English resident, 
Colonel Collins, could induce Scindiah to quit his me- 
nacing position on the south of the Nerbudda. But he 
wasnot yet prepared for open hostilities. It was first re- 
quisitefor him to form an alliance, if possible, with Hol- 
kar, and to wait the return of the dry season ; for the 
rains had nowset in—a period, from the fullness of the 
rivers, theleast favourabletothenativemode of warfare, 
whilst it never impeded for an instant the movements 
of the British. He therefore endeavoured to conceal 
his hostile intentions by every species of dissimulation, 
and in conjunction with his ally, the Rajah of Berar, 
sent letters to the Governor-general full of pacific de- 
clarations. The object of this was to gain a delay of 
six weeks, that being about the time which must of 
necessity elapse before an answer could be received. 
But the Marquis Wellesley had formed too just an 
estimate of the value of time on such occasions. He 
had given his brother the direction and absolute con- 
trol of all political and military affairs in the Deccan, 
in the territories of the Nizam, the Peshwah, and of 
the Mahratta states, subject only in the one case to 
the Governor-general in Council, and in the other, to 
Generals Lake or Stewart. He had also entrusted 
him with full power to make war or peace with 
Scindiah, Holkar, or the Rajah of Berar ; so that not 
an hour would be lost by the necessity of reference to 
any distant authority. 

Vested with these extraordinary powers, the Gene- 
ral acted with his usual promptness and decision. 
He insisted that Scindiah should immediately cross 
to the north of the Nerbudda; and, compliance 
not having been yielded within the time assigned, 
he commenced hostilities. His first efforts were 
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directed against the fort and pettah of Ahmednug- 
gur,the principal stronghold of Scindiah in this part 
of the Deccan. The pettah is a very large and 
regular native town, surrounded by a wall of stone 
and mud, about eighteen feet high, with small bas- 
tions at every hundred yards, but no ramparts to 
the curtains, the walls being rounded off at the top, 
so as not toadmit ofa safe footing. Ithasseveral gate- 
ways, and many high buildings in the interior, with 
narrow streets and mud walls of different compounds, 

The English on their approach perceived the walls 
both of the fort and pettah lined with troops, whose 
arms glittered in the sun, whilst another body was en- 
camped between the town and citadel. Three columns 
of attack were formed. The first was directed against 
what appeared to be the weakest part of the wall ; 
the second was to endeavour to blow open the gate ; 
the third was to move against the south-west angle 
of the pettah, and was intended more as a feint than 
as a real attack. At the appointed signal the first 
column proceeded to the assault, but could not gain 
a footing on the wall, already described as having no 
ramparts, and being exposed to a destructive flanking 
fire from the round towers, was compelled after a 
severe loss to retreat. 

Thus bafiied by the nature of the walls and the 
stubborn courage of the Arab mercenaries, the General 
ordered the third column, which had hitherto kept 
out of musket-shot, to move to the attack; when 
advancing boldly upon a tower, the assailants carried 
it with little loss, the greater part of the garrison 
having been called off to oppose the principal assault. 
Unfortunately one of the scaling-ladders had given 
way under the eager throng that pressed forward to 
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the storm, and the other—for they had only two— 
was smashed by a cannon-shot; and by this mis- 
chance, for a short time, a small but gallant party of 
three hundred men were left to their own resources. 
But though the Arabs poured a destructive fire upon 
them from the houses, and Scindiah’s regular infantry 
attacked them below, they swept the streets till they 
arrived at the gate marked out for the centre attack ; 
this they immediately opened to their friends without, 
and the united forces soon became masters of the 
pettah. 

Had the English General delayed the assault for a 
few hours, till he had sufficiently battered the cur- 
tain, his loss would in all probability have. been 
trifling ; but the desperate boldness of this measure 
struck a terror into the besieged, and facilitated the 
subsequent capture of the fort. That we have not 
over-estimated the moral effect thus produced is suf- 
ficiently evident from the testimony of Goklah, a 
Mahratta chief, who, in writing to his friends at 
Poonah, declares: ‘“‘These English are a strange 
people, and their General a wonderful man. They 
came here in the morning, looked at the pettah wall, 
walked over it, killed all the garrison, and returned 
to breakfast. What can withstand them?” Nor 
should we wonder at this strong impression, when 
even Holkar, in the plenitude of his power, had 
been defeated here with all his army. 

The fort itself now remained tobetaken. This, how- 
ever, which was surrounded by a deep and dry ditch, 
was particularly strong, being built of solid stone and 
chunam. It was nearly circular: the bastions were 
from fifty to sixty feet high, each containing three 
or four guns from twelve to fifty-two pounders, 
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pointed through casemated embrasures, with a solid 
terrace above and loop-holes for musketry. 

On the 9th of August, the General reconnoitred in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, and fixed on the south- 
west angle as the point to be attacked. The ground 
was much broken, and the approach was farther 
favoured by the dry bed of a nullah, the banks of 
which afforded shelter from the fire of the fortress. 
During the night a battery was constructed for four 
iron twelve-pounders, within four hundred yardsof the 
walls, but, though so near, little loss was sustained in 
the progress of the work, from the enemy not being 
able to discover its exact position. Several carcases 
were however thrown out, and, as if in expectation of 
an assault, the walls were occasionally lit up with blue 
lights, which illuminated the whole circumference of 
the parapet. Horns too, and tom-toms were sounded 
at intervals throughout the night to keep the garrison 
on the alert. 

The whole of the next day the cannon on either 
side were incessantly at work ; but the enemy’s means 
of offence appear to have been ill directed, for their 
fire did but little harm to their assailants, whose balls 
carried destruction into every part of the fortress, 
Thus situated, the Killadar proposed terms of sur- 
render, which were accepted. His garrison, consist- 
ing of twelve hundred men, chiefly Arabs, marched 
out with the honours of war, and afterwards became 
a band of lawless plunderers; he was also allowed 
to carry off what he claimed as his own private trea- 
sure and effects, but which eventually turned out to 
be circar or public property, and to such an extent 
that it required an elephant, besides many camels and 
horses, for its conveyance. 
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CHAPTER III. 


1803. 

Negotiations with Scindiah.— Desolate State of the Country.— 
Extreme Misery of the Inhabitants——TIrruption of the Enemy 
into the Nizam's Territories. —Skilful Maneuvres of the English 
General.— March to Assye.—Battle of Assye. 

THE army, having left a sufficient garrison at 
Ahmednuggur, continued its advance, and crossed 
the Godavery, a deep and rapid river that traverses 
the peninsula from west-to east. The desolation of 
the country through which they passed was fright- 
ful, as indeed it had becn on the whole route from 
Poonah. In consequence of the operations of Scin- 
diah and of Holkar, who carried on the war with a 
reckless inhumanity, that spared neither friend nor 
foe, the fields were uncultivated, and the villages 
either totally deserted, or inhabited by a wrctched 
multitude in every stage of famine. Many of these 
unhappy creatures followed the army for the sole 
purpose of subsisting on the camp offals, though 
even in this extreme misery their despair was without 
violence, exhibiting that patience and resignation 
which have earned for them the epithet of the meek 
Hindoo. This has been feelingly described by an 
officer of the Anglo-Indian army, who, being detached 
on duty to some distance from the camp, lost himeelf 
on his way back, having previously outstript his 
escort. Night overtook him in this dilemma, and find - 
ing himself near a village, he rode up to it to enquire 
his way, when, by the light of the moon, which had 
just risen, he saw a group of starving wretches seated 
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under the walle, amidst heaps of their dead com- 
panions. At the sound of his horse’s feet the jackal, 
that had been preying on the bodies, ran away 
howling, and the vulture screamed and flapped his 
wings in anger, as he rose from the same disgusting 
banquet. The scene was rendered yet more impres- 
sive by the fixed silence of the poor Hindoos, who, 
to all his questions gave no answer, except by sighs 
and a melancholy movement of the head, while their 
dark bloodless countenances assumed in the moon- 
light a hue that was quite unearthly. 

Eiven when marching over these desolate tracts, 
the British troops, thanks to the unceasing vigilance 
of their commander, were amply supplied, though, 
from the heavy loss of cattle that should have 
carried grain for the camp followers, the latter were 
far from being in so favourable a condition. But, 
indeed, we shall form a very unjust estimate of his 
energy and genius, if we look only to his victories, 
however bravely as well as skilfully they might be 
fought, or however splendid in their results. To 
provide for his army, and satisfy the claims of his 
subordinate allies, who would not and could not serve 
without money, were not among the least of his 
many difficulties. Sometimes too he would find his 
best plans thwarted by opposition, where he had every 
reason to expect support. In this spirit his project 
for the defence of Guzerat and the Attavesy were, for 
a time, rendered useless by the Governor of Bombay, 
who refused to sanction them either in detail or prin- 
ciple, though he was not unwilling that the General 
should act upon his own responsibility. This the latter 
very properly declined, not choosing to be answerable 
for the result of measures which, as they were | 
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adopted with reluctance, would, it was more than 
probable, be carried into imperfect execution. 

It was now a game of marches and counter- 
marches, played with more or less skill by the com- 
manders of the opposing armies. Taking advantage 
of Colonel Stevenson’s movement to the eastward, 
Scindiah, with his ally the Rajah of Berar, flung 
a large body of horse into the Nizam’s territo- 
ries by the Ghaut of Adjuntee, and marched on 
to Jaulna, a small fort in the district of Jaulnapoor. 
Upon this the English General advanced without delay 
to Aurungabad, and no sooner did the enemy hear of 
his approach, though he was still forty miles from 
them, than they moved farther off to the southward 
and eastward, with the intention, as it was reported, 
of crossing the Godavery, and falling on the Soubah’s 
capital. The English commander, therefore, retraced 
his steps to the river, and marched eastward along 
its left bank, a movement which, while it checked 
the enemy's operation to the south, and induced 
them to return to the northward of Jaulnapoor, gave 
protection to two important convoys on their way 
from the Kistnah to join the British army. So rapid 
and so completely successful had been these man- 
ceuvres, that Scindiah, finding himself unable to 
plunder to any extent, seized upon some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the towns near which he passed, 
and held them as securities for the payment of the 
sums he had demanded. This barbarous mode of 
‘warfare immediately led to reprisals on his own 
adherents, as the only method of putting an end 
to it. 

On the 21st of September, Colonel Stevenson, with 
the Nizam subsidiary force, being within a mile or 
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two of the main army, the General rode over to 
him, to inspect the troops and concert their future 
plan of operations. It was then agreed that they 
should march to a simultaneous attack upon the 
enemy, the Colonel by the western route, and Gene- 
ral Wellesley round the hills between Budnapoor 
and Jaulna. By many it was deemed a hazardous 
movement to divide the army at such a juncture, 
but the grounds advanced for this separation by the 
General himself appear to be unanswerable. Both 
corps could not pass through the same defile in a 
single day ; and, what was of yet more importance, 
had he left either pass unoccupied, the enemy might 
have slipped through it to the south, while he was 
marching after them in a northern direction. In this 
case the action would have been delayed, perhaps 
avoided altogether, and in the mean time the Nizam’s 
territory would have been subject to their devas- 
tations. 

The want, however, of sufficient intelligence had 
well nigh been attended with serious consequences. 
The only scouts the General could employ were the 
Hircarrahs of the country, men not always to be 
relied upon ; for his own being natives of the Car- 
natic, were as well known as any Europeans, and 
the enemy’s horse were so numerous that no officer 
could pretend to reconnoitre without being supported 
by an army. Hence it happened, that on arriving 
at Naulniah, the proposed ground of encampment, 
he found himself scarcely six miles from the enemy, 
instead of twelve or fourteen as he had expected. 
This fact was learnt from two horsemen, whom 
they chanced to make prisoners ; and who farther 
stated, that Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had 
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moved off in the morning with their cavalry, and that 
the infantry, though still upon the ground, were 
about to follow. No time was to be lost in ascer- 
taining the truth or falsehood of this report. Leaving, 
therefore, a battalion and the rear-guard to defend 
the stores and baggage, he advanced with his whole 
army to reconnoitre, his purpose being to attack the 
infantry if they still remained in their position. 
Before moving he sent to apprise Colonel Stevenson 
of his intention, but the letter was not received till 
evening. A farther delay in the junction of the two 
divisions was occasioned by that officer's getting 
entangled during the night in a nullah, so that he 
did not arrive at Bokerdun, about eicht miles to the 
westward of the General, before eight o'clock on the 
morning of the 24th. 

Again it appeared that the General had been misled, 
either wilfully or in error. When, about twelveo’clock, 
he reached a high ground in front of the enemy, he 
found not only their infantry, but their horse also, 
encamped in a strong position on a small peninsula, 
formed by the Kaitna and Jouah, which, after having 
run parallel to each other for some distance, made a 
junction about a mile and a half belowtheir left. Their 
infantry was drawn up in two lines between these 
rivers, the left of their second line resting on the vil- 
lage of Assye, only a short distance from the Jouah, 
while their right, which consisted entirely of cavalry, 
extended even to the village of Bokerdun. It now 
became a matter of earnest consideration with the 
English commander whether to make his attack 
immediately, or to delay it till the following morning, 
when he would be joined by Colonel Stevenson's 
division. The numerical suy@ority opposed to him 
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was tremendous; in addition to which the troops 
that composed the hostile infantry were the best 
in India, with the exception only of those that then 
stood in array against them. The artillery, amount- 
ing to more than a hundred pieces, and some of 
heavy calibre, were so excellent and so well equipped 
that they were subsequently found fit for the English 
service, which had not been the case with any of 
the guns taken from the Sultaun Tippoo. The 
entire force under the British General did not exceed 
four thousand five hundred men, to oppose a body 
of ten thousand foot and thirty thousand cavalry. 
But on the other hand, if he attempted to return to 
Naulniah, the whole of Scindiah’s horse were sure 
to follow and harass his retreat, and most probably to 
attack his camp, which, being on a plain, they might 
have assailed with great advantage, surrounding it on 
all sides and employing every man in the attack. The 
event proved the soundness of his judgment, for 
it was subsequently understood from some prisoners 
taken in the battle, that it had been Scindiah’s in- 
tention to fall upon the British camp before the day 
was over. Since, then, an action was inevitable, too 
much praise cannot be given to the genius that anti- 
cipated the encmy’s intention by cramping and con- 
fining him within a space so narrow, that his 
enormous supcriority of numbers availed him 
nothing ; penned up between the rivers which he 
had relied upon as his best defence, he could 
neither present a larger front nor turn the flanks 
of his assailants. 

- This was the first pitched battle in which General 
Wellesley had ever held the chief command ; and 
his own future destiny, as well as that of Europe, 
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may be said to have depended on the result. Yet 
never even in his palmiest days, when a long course 
of victory must have inspired confidence, did he 
shew more promptness and decision. The troops, 
too, seemed to be animated by the spirit of their 
leader ; nothing could be ‘more beautiful than the 
line formed by the cavalry, or the steady move- 
ment of the column, when, at the order of the 
General, they began to pass the river Kaitna, at 
a ford beyond the enemy’s left flank. It was as 
if each man, seeing the vast disparity of numbers, 
felt that he had no alternative but to fall or conquer. 
In defiance of the loss occasioned by an incessant 
fire from an advanced battery, they ascended the 
scarped bank of the river, and gained the little 
peninsula, when the infantry formed into two lines 
with the European cavalry as the reserve in a third, the 
ground they occupied being an open space between 
that river and a nullah which ran parallel to it. The 
Mysore and Peshwah’s horse were posted behind the 
Kaitna, on the height already mentioned, to keep in 
check a large body of the enemy’s cavalry, which had 
followed the British march from the right of their 
own army. 

But before the troops had taken up their position, 
and indeed immediately on their gaming the high 
ground between the two rivers, the enemy's in- 
fantry, by a dexterous movement, changed their 
front, and now stood with their right to the river 
Kaitna, and their left on the village of Assye, which 
was surrounded with cannon. This, of course, occa- 
sioned a change in the General's order of battle. His 
object now was to manwuvre by his left, and 
push the enemy upon the Jouah, for his quick . 
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eye had seen from the first that Assye must fall 
when the right wing of his adversary should be 
broken. He thereforedirected the officer commanding 
the picquets on his own right to keep out of shot from 
that village ; but unfortunately, impelled by a rash 
spirit of enterprise, the latter disobeyed orders, and 
led directly upon it. The 74th regiment, which was 
on the right of the second line, and was ordered to 


support the picquets, immediately followed ; when a 


large break took place between these corps and those 
on the left, and the picquets, being exposed to a 
terrible cannonade from <Assye, and at the same 
time being charged by the cavalry belonging to 
the campoos, retired in confusion upon the 74th. 
This gallant band, even when reduced to not more 
than the strength of a good company, still clung 
round its colours undaunted and unbroken. Luckily 
the foresight of the General had ordered his cavalry 
to watch the motions of the enemy's horse, hanging 
on his right; and it charged in time to save the 
picquets and the remains of the 74th. But this 
necessity rendered the victory less complete than 
it otherwise would have been, The cavalry, 
brought into action before the proper time, lost 
much of their unity and efficiency, and as there was 
no reserve left by their being thus drawn from their 
appointed station, a body of the enemy's horse got 
iuto the British rear, and turned against it the 
guns that their own artillerymen had previously 
abandoned. 

In the meanwhile the General prepared for the de- 
cisive attack upon the enemy’s right, but so hot was 
the fire of the artillery, that for a time he doubted 
whether he should be able to prevail upon his troops. 
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to advance. This was the critical moment of the 
day, on which depended the future fortunes of the 
General. Happily for England and himself, the 
hesitation of the soldiers did not last long : animated 
by their leader, both the British and the Sepoy 
regiments moved forward in the best order and 
with the utmost steadiness, under the most terrific 
fire that had ever been known in Indian war- 
fare, when, making a desperate charge, they drove the 
artillery-men from their guns at the point of the 
bayonet, and broke the right wing of their adver- 
saries. Still their situation was precarious, for 
while compelled to bring up their left shoulder to 
meet Scindiah’s reserve near the river Jouah, their 
left flank became exposed to his cavalry, and their 
right to the fire of his centre, which had faced 
about for that purpose. At this juncture the 
British horse burst through the encmy’s left, and 
the whole line hailing it with a shout of triumph, 
rushed upon the reserve and drove it across the 
Jouah. 

In most cases, this defeat of so large a portion of 
an army would have decided the battle; but the 
Mahrattas fought with incredible stubbornness, and 
their leaders showed equal skill and readiness in taking 
up every available position. Bya judicious movement 
the centre, which remained untouched, closcd in upon 
the ground before occupied by their left wing, and 
uniting with all that remained of their foot and artil- 
lery, formed itself into a crescent with its right born 
resting on the river Jouah, and its left on the village 
of Assye. This movement placed them on the flank 
of the British infantry, on which they commenced 
a heavy fire of artillery. The Sepoy regiments were 
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' in vain brought up to drive them from their new 
position. Fortunately, while all yet seemed doubtful, 
the British horse returned from the pursuit of the 
broken squadrons, and ranged themselves on the left of 
their own infantry, when the 78th regiment and 7th 
cavalry were ordcred up to head a fresh attack. In 
directing this movement, the General, whose favourite 
charger had already been speared under him, now lost 
his second horse by a cannon-ball that carried off the 
animal's leg ; but no sooner had he formed the 78th 
in a line, than the enemy, without waiting the attack, 
commenced their retreat across the Jouah. This they 
were able to effect in tolerable order, and with little 
loss, the British cavalry not being in a condition to 
pursue them. 

It was near dark when the action ended ; and the 
conquerors passed the night on tlie field of battle. So 
complete had been the victory, that in addition to a 
heavy account of killed and wounded, Scindiah lost 
seventy-six brass guns and howitzers, and twenty-two 
cannons, besides an immense number of tumbrils, a 
great quantity of stores and ammunition, and seven 
stands of colours. The moral effect of this blow was 
felt throughout all India, and the immediate encmy, 
who had fought the battle with so much stubborn 
courage, seemed now to be seized with a sudden panic, 
and fled down the Ghauts in utter consternation. 

Thus ended the celebrated battle of Assye, the 
fiercest ever known in India. Every officer of the 
British General’s staff had a horse shot under him, 
and the victors lost in killed or wounded nearly one- 
third of this small but gallant army. 
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1803. 

Results of the Battle. — Disorderly Retreat of the Enemy.— 

Taking of Burhampoor and Assecerghur.—Bad conduct of the 

Nizam’s officers.—Sicge of Gawilghur.—Insidious Policy of Scin- 

diah.— Fall of Burhampoor.—Siege and Storm of Asseerghur.— 

Description of the Brinjarries.—General Wellesley ill of a 

Fever.— Negotiations.—Suspension of Hostilitics.— Treachery 

of Scindiah.— March to Parterly.—Argaum.—Battle of Argaum. 

Tuoven the enemy had drawn off in tolerable 
order from the field of battle, passing the night about 
eight miles from Bokerdun, yet no sooner did they 
hear that Colonel Stevenson was advancing on that 
village, than they immediately made off for the 
Adjuntee Ghaut, their retreat being converted into 
a hasty flight. The whole road from Assye to the 
mountains was strewed with their wounded and 
dying: many fled from the main body, and scattered 
themselves over the country ; others plundered their 
own baggage and bazaar ; and not a few were cut up 
among the passes by the Bheels. When the leaders 
reached the bottom of the Ghaut,*on their road to 
Burhampoor, they had little more than two hundred 
infantry remaining in a collected body, so utterly was 
the army disorganized and its moral strength de- 
stroyed by defeat. What was still more fata] to their 
interests, the loss of the late battle induced Holkar, 
their expected ally, to continue neuter, thus leaving 
the conquerors at liberty to turn their whole force 
against them. It was fortunate for Scindiah and 
the Rajah that Colonel Stevenson, on joining the vic- 
torious army, was not in a condition to follow them, 
and still more that when the troops had recovered from 
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' the fatigues of their march, the General, in his care for 
the wounded, detained him, that he might have the 
benefit of his surgeons, those attached to his own 
division being insufficient for the many calls made 
upon their services. This occasioned a delay of a few 
days, after which Colonel Stevenson marched off in 
pursuit of the enemy, and took the fort and pettah of 
Burhampoor. Again, as had too often been the case, 
the General’s best plans were defeated or impeded by 
his allies. Although one of the principal objects of 
the campaign was ‘to defend the Nizam’s territories, 
yet, instead of aid, he met with constant opposition 
from that prince’s officers, whose disaffection to the 
British cause was evidently increased by the for- 
bearance shown to them. One petty chief would not 
permit the people of his district to sell their super- 
fluity of grain ; another went so far as to fire upon a 
detachment on its way to join the camp with a con- 
voy ; and the Killadar of Dowlutabad, by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, absolutely refused to admit the Bri- 
tish wounded into his fortress. No choice, therefore, 
remained to him, but either to leave them in the 
almost open town of Aurungabad, exposed to the 
ferocity of a barbarous enemy ; or to send them to 
Abmednuggur, which would occasion him a month’s 
delay, in waiting for the return of the doolies; or, 
finally, to establish an hospital at Adjuntee, upon the 
extreme fronticr, with all its unavoidable disadvan- 
tages. This was the course eventually adopted. 
Napoleon, it is true, would not have suffered himself 
to have been checked in his onward career, by any 
such consideration, for a single instant ; as at Jaffa, 
no doubt he would have sacrificed his men to the 
exigencies of his situation; but such was not the 
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temper of General Wellesley, who, though strict,in 
enforcing discipline, was ever most attentive to the 
health and comfort of his soldiers, and in this case 
waived the possible advantages of an immediate 
march, and refused to move till he had provided for 
the safety of his sick and wounded; his public and 
private letters alike testify to his unceasing anxiety 
upon the subject. From his own stores he supplied 
to each of the wounded a dozen of Madeira, and that 
moreover at a time when wine was neither cheap nor 
plentiful; and when, as at the taking of Barvach and 
Asseerghur, the soldiers’ right in the captured pro- 
perty was contested, we find him the warmest advocate 
of their claims. Yet in the midst of all his difficul- 
ties, enough of themselves to occupy most minds, we 
find him earnestly pressing the interests and soliciting 
the promotion of those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the late battle. 

His patience at last exhausted by the fickleness or 
treachery of his allies, the General plainly declared to 
the English resident at Ilyderabad that he would 
either leave the Nizam’s country to protect itself, or 
would treat it as belonging toan enemy. Even this 
was not sufficient to bring the Nizam’s officers to a 
proper understanding. In many places they actually 
levied duties upon the grain that was passing to the 
camp of their defenders, and altogether the powers 
that he held from the Nizam’s government were nu- 
gatory, not a man in the country paying the least 
attention to them. To remedy this evil, and to pre- 
vent the inconvenience of perpetual reference to 
Hyderabad, he proposed that a person should be 
appointed by the Soubahdar, vested with full powers 
to control all his killadars, sirdars, and amildars. 
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* A letter now came from one of Scindiah’s higher 
officers, requesting that the General would send 
Captain Johnson, and Rajah Mohiput Ram, to 
hear certain pacific propositions. But the General 
was too sagacious, and too much accustomed to the 
wiles of Indian negotiators, to be deccived by these 
specious advances. He saw at once that the enemy’s 
object was not so much to end the war as to revive 
the spirits of their own army, by showing that the 
English had an agent im their camp, and were de- 
sirous of peace. Declining, therefore, this proposal, 
he intimated, that if they had any communica- 
tions to ;make, they might send a vakeel to him, 
who should be treated with due respect and atten- 
tion. 

Thus defeated in their insidious policy, Scindiah 
and his ally, the Rajah of Berar, after making two 
marches westward along the Taptee river, suddenly 
turned towards the south, with the intention, as it 
was stated, of again entering the Nizam’s territories, 
by the Casserbarry Ghaut, near Aurungabad. At 
this time they had with them the greater part of 
their horse, some infantry, and a few guns, which 
they had got out of Burhampoor ; but they were in 
great distress, and the price of grain in their camp 
was one rupee for a seer. The report of this south- 
ward movement was probably spread for the purpose 
of drawing the English commander's attention from 
Asseerghur, to the siege of which he had despatched 
Colonel Stevenson, after the fall of Burhampoor ; for, 
if he could have marched at once upon it with all his 
force, the war would have beenended. Qn the other 
hand, if he went northward to combine with Colonel 
Stevenson, the confederates would have an oppor- 
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tunity of invading the territories of the Peshwah 
and the Nizam, and of entirely destroying the rich 
provinces of the latter, upon which the English 
army depended for the supplies of grain that were 
necessary to enable them to carry on the war.. At 
all events, this southward movement, if unattended 
to, would have cut off or interrupted the General's 
communication with Poonah and Bombay, by Ah- 
mednuggur, for not one of the Soubah’s forts was 
sufficiently garrisoned ; there were no soldiers in 
the country except those belonging to the Company ; 
and so deplorable was the weakness of the native 
government, so fecble their power over their own 
servants, that they depended altogether upon the 
British for their safety. He consequently marched 
to Phoolmurry to follow the motions of the con- 
federates. If, however, they had really intended 
to pass by the Casserbarry Ghaut, they now 
abandoned their design, and set off with part of 
their cavalry in an opposite direction. Upon this the 
General again moved from Phoolmurry to Adjuntee 
to cover the operations of Colonel Stevenson against 
Asseerghur, his determination being to take that for- 
tress at all events ; for he had with him the necessary 
equipments for a siege, and, if guns should fail, re- 
sulved to blow it up. 

Scindiah, who had been advancing to the relief 
of his fortress, no sooner heard of the General's 
advance, than he immediately halted his army at 
Ahoonah, on the Taptee, within three marches of 
Burhampoor, not daring to meet the attack of the 
British when united. Asseerghur, in consequence, 
was surrendered to Colonel Stevenson after a short 
resistance, upon the terms first proposed ; these 
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were that the garrison should march out with their 
private property, be allowed to go where they might 
think proper, and have their arrears paid up to the 
amount of twenty thousand rupees. On receiving 
‘the news of this success the General sent orders to 
Colonel Stevenson to re-equip his division for the 
siege of Gawilghur in Berar, from the stores of 
the captured fortress, and, while making the.neces- 
sary arrangements for that purpose, to watch the 
motions of Scindiah’s army, and prevent him from 
undertaking anything of importance. He himself 
hastened up the ghaut to turn the Rajah of Berar, 
who had separated from Scindiah when that chief 
had marched to the northward for the relief of the 
Asseerghur, and who, having passed through the 
hills which form the southern boundary of Can- 
deish, was then encamped between the high grounds 
and the river Godavery. Thus, by the skill and 
rapidity of his movements, he had defended the ter- 
ritories of the Nizam and the Peshwah, and had 
throughout covcred the operations of Colonel Steven- 
son, to whom he assigned the task of acting offen- 
sively. 

The harvest season was now approaching, when 
there seemed every reason to apprehend a scarcity, if 
not a famine, in the countries north of the Godavery, 
and particularly in Hindustan. His immediate at- 
tention, therefore, was given to ascertain the real 
state of the Soubah’s magazines, while at the same 
time he pointed out the measures that should be taken 
in case they should prove inadequately filled, or that 
their ally should prove unwilling that his resources 
‘should be drawn upon by the British army. But 
never, perhaps, did any commander pay so much 

A) 
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attention to the commissariat, or show so much skill 
in its requisite combinations, as General Wellesley. 
By an extended system of kindness and liberality, he 
had attached the Brinjarries to his camp. He ad- 
vanced them money, took their grain even when not 
immediately wanted, got the duties on its transport 
remitted, provided them guards or escorts when- 
ever required, and, if they met with extraordinary 
losses, he balanced them by the price. These Brin- 
jarries attend the armies with grain and other sup- 
plies, which they bring on bullocks, and sell in the 
bazaars. Occasionally, however, in cases of dearth 
or difficulty, these supplies have been issued to them 
at a cheap rate from the public stores, as well by the 
native as by the Company’s governments, when they 
are allowed to sell them again at the usual price cur- 
rent in the bazaars. They are a singular race,—a 
compound, as it were, of the gipsy and the muleteer. 
Their costume is peculiar to themselves, the dress of 
the women being extremely fantastic ; and they are 
for the most part armed with a sword and buckler, in 
the use of which they are very skilful. They live 
constantly in tents, have the whole of their families 
with them, are remarkable for punctuality and 
honesty, and are the general carriers throughout 
India. Without them, in fact, the requisite supplies 
for any army could not be obtained. | 
In the midst of these cares, General Wellesley was 
attacked by a fever, the result, probably, of the cli- 
mate and his unceasing exertions, but though it left 
behind a considerable degree of weakness, it did not 
occasion a moment’s pause in his operations. After 
a rapid march, he reached the brow of a hill, from 
which he saw the Rajah’s camp, about twenty miles 
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* distant, but upon his nearer approach, the enemy fled 
east ward, at his utmost speed, along theGodavery. So 
hurried was the Rajah’s flight, and go hard was he 
pressed by his pursuers, that he had no time to do any 
mischief, exceptto the smallerand more defenceless vil- 
lages. The obstinacy of Captain Seton, who had the 
care of a convoy on its way to the camp, and who neg- 
lected to march from Dharore, alone saved him from 
completedestruction. It compelled the General to direct 
the movements of the troops in such a manner as to 
protect the convoy, at the very time when, had he been 
free to push the Rajah, he must have overwhelmed 
him. But all the subsequent material operations of 
the war depended upon the convoy, and it was more 
Important to secure its safe arrival than to defeat the 
hostile cavalry. Accordingly he allowed the Rajah to 
retreat quietly to the eastward towards Berar, while 
he himself halted in the neighbourhood of Umber to 
refresh the troops, who indeed stood in need of rest, for 
marches such as he had made in this war had never 
before been known or thought of. Within the last 
eight days they had marched one hundred and twenty 
miles, and passed through the Adjuntee and Chowka 
ghauts, with heavy guns, and this without detriment 
to the efficiency of the army. But though he had 
announced his intention of marching in that direction, 
threatening to punish the Soubah’s officers if they did 
not defend themselves, still, upon his arrival, he 
found all the Amildars in treaty with the enemyto pay 
them contributions. This was the less pardonable, as 
the policy, no less than the humane disposition of the 
General, had ever made him treat the inhabitants 
with singular care and attention. He had always 
from twenty to forty orderly men, who marched in 
E 2 
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front and on the flanks, two or three of whom were 
stationed at the gates of every place the army had to 
pass. Their duty was to keep guard till the troops 
and all the followers had gone by, preventing the 
entrance even of the officers, if it seemed to occasion 
any alarm to the inhabitants. In villages near camp 
the same order was invariably observed, A strong 
proof of the wisdom and efficiency of these regula- 
tions is to be found in the fact, that, although an army 
which, including followers, could not be reckoned 
at less than forty thousand men, had marched three 
times over the same road, yet not a village had been 
plundered, the stacked grain had remained untouched, 
and it did not appear that a single native had fled his 
home on the whole line of their march. Had any 
native corps passed once only, they would hardly 
have been able to have subsisted themselves a second 
time on the same route. | 

During this time, Scindiah, though still carrying 
on his warlike preparations, had again endeavoured to 
amuse the General by many insidious proposals for a 
cessation of hostilities: these were always made by sub- 
ordinate officers, without any apparent authority, and 
who might afterwards be disowned or acknowledged 
as the interest of the moment should seem to dictate. 
Finding himself baffled in these attempts at deception 
by the superior sagacity of the General, he at last sent 
a Vakeel to the British camp, vested with full powers 
to treat for a suspension of hostilities. This Vakeel, 
by name Jeswunt Rao Goorparah, was aman of high 
rank in the Mahratta empire, and dignified with the 
Persian title of Ameer al Oomrah, lord of lords, se 
much do the Mahratta chiefs prize the Mussulman 
titles. He was escorted into the British camp in the 
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evening by ninety of his master’s best cavalry, and 
by several British officers, at the head of a squadron 
of native horse. But, after all these preparations, 
the day was pronounced by the Brahmins to be un- 
lucky, and he returned without seeing the General. 

The following day was declared by these diviners 
to be auspicious, and the English commander rode 
out to meet the Vakeel, who again appeared in all 
the pomp and ceremony of an Eastern diplomatist. 
Upon the near approach of the parties both dis- 
mounted and embraced, after which they resumed 
their horses, and the whole cavalcade returned by 
torch-light to head-quarters. The General now 
handed the Vakeel into his tent, and seated him on 
his right hand, with Gokliah, the British chief ally, 
on his left, and the other officers placed according to 
their rank. A silver salver with betel was then 
brought in, which the General distributed with his 
own hand to the seven natives on his right and left, 
being all that were entitled to such a compliment. 
He then gave them rich dresses and shawls, and lastly 
presented the Vakeel with two superb jewels, and 
@ massive gold chain, which were immediately fastened 
round his turban. During this ceremony the band 
continued playing. 

The conversation was on common topivs, till the 
giving of the last present, when the Vakeel told 
General Wellesley, im very good Hindustanee, that 
“the Maharajah, his master, wished for nothing so 
much as his friendship and amity.” He then rose to 
take leave, and was conducted to the door by the 
General, when he was presented with a beautiful 
horse and a very large elephant ; and thus ended the 
ceremonial, to be repeated the next day to just as 
little purpose. 
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At length a suspension of hostilities was agreed 
upon, but which the General refused to extend to 
the Rajah of Berar. The principal conditions of this 
treaty were, that the Maharajah should take up a 
position with his army in Berar, twenty coss to the 
eastward of Ellichpoor, and should always keep at 
that distance from the British troops carrying on war 
against their other enemics, The Vakeel wished the 
armistice to extend to Hindustan; but to this pro- 
posal the General would not accede. Ie consented, 
however, to include Guzerat in the treaty, the con- 
dition being that the British troops should not 
advance in that quarter beyond Dohud, while those of 
the Maharajah should not approach the same place 
nearer than twenty coss. This agreement was to be 
ratified and returned to General Wellesley within ten 
days from that period. 

As a general rule, perhaps, it may be admitted that 
a cessation of hostilities, without actual peace, is less 
advantageous to the strong than the weaker party ; 
but on this occasion there were valid reasons for the 
armistice. Scindiah had nothing more to lose in the 
Deccan, and had only cavalry in the field, upon 
which it was impossible to make any impression, 
except by following it for a long time and to a great 
distance. This would have removed the Anglo- 
Indian army still farther than they were already from 
the sources of their supplies, and would have pre- 
vented their operations against the Rajah of Berar, 
from the success of which peace was chiefly to be 
expected. In Guzerat, too, Scindiah was inacces- 
sible to injury, the British troops being weak in 
fumbers, and deficient in equipment and organiza- 
tion, And lastly, by making a separate treaty with 
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Scindiah, while the Rajah continued subject to hos- 
tilities, it was probable that confidence would be 
destroyed, and the union broken up between those 
princes. 

While this was going on, the General had gradually 
advanced towards Berar, pushing the Rajuh before 
him to the eastward, and harassing his rear with 
the Mysore horse. He had thus lost no time 
during the negotiation; and it was well that he 
had done so, for Scindiah neither ratified the treaty 
nor performed any of its stipulations, but encamped 
at Sersooly, abont four miles from the army com- 
manded by his ally’s brother, who had flung him- 
self between Colonel Stevenson and the fort of 
Gawilghur. It was necessary, therefore, to defeat 
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them, before the siege of that fortress could be | 


undertaken. 


At the village of Parterly, about seventeen miles 
north of the Poorna river, the two British divisions : 
formed a junction. Ascending a tower, the General | 
observed from it a confused mass, about two miles , 


beyond Scindiah’s old camp and Sersooly, which he 
imagined to be the army of the enemy in retreat. 
His troops, however, having marched a great distance 
on a hot day, he did not think it proper to pursue 
them ; but, towards evening, advancing to the sup- 
port of the Mysore cavalry and to take up the ground 
of his encampment, he could perceive distinctly a 
long line of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, drawn 
up on the plains of Argaum. Late as it was, he 


resolved upon the attack, for his sagacity at once. 
divned -the object of this movement. It was plaix. 


that tho leaders wished, by thus apparently offér- 
ing bttle, to impose upon their troops and induee. 
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them to believe that the British wanted confi- 
dence in their own strength. At night they would 
have drawn off, and the General would then have 
been obliged to fight a desperate battle in a position 
more favourable to the enemy, under the guns of 
Gawilghur. Accordingly he marched on in one 
column, the British cavalry leading in a direction 
nearly parallel to the enemy's front, while his rear 
and left were covered by the Mogul and Mysore 
cavalry. 

The enemy’s line extended above five miles, their 
infantry and guns being in the left of their centre, 
with a body of cavalry on their flank. On their right 
‘was Scindiah’s army, consisting of one very heavy 
body of horse, and beyond that again was a mass of 
Pindarries and other light troops. Intheir rear was the 
village of Argaum, and in their front a plain, which 
was broken and intersected by many water-courses. 

About half a mile from the enemy’s centre stood 
Sersooly, in front of which it was intended to form 
the line of the Anglo-Indian army. For this pur- 
pose the right column of infantry, composed of the 
General's own division, marched upon that village, but 
before the leading platoon could wheel and take ground 
to the right, the enemy opened all their guns upon it, 
and two battalions of Sepoys, with the infantry 
picquets, broke, and sought shelter behind the houses, 
Fortunately the General was near the spot, under a 
tree, giving orders to the brigadiers. He immediately 
stepped out in front, hoping by his presence to restor! 
their confidence; but fading this example ineffs- 
tual, he mounted his horse, and instead of upbraiging 
them for their cowardice, rallied them under pover 
of the village, and leading them round the oth¢ side 
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of it, formed them on the very spot he originally 
intended them to occupy. The remainder of the 
column followed, and prolonged the line to the right. 

_ This was a masterpiece of generalship, and evinced 
a profound knowledge of human nature, which could 
only have existed in the mind of genius. It was 
attended, too, with this advantage: the enemy con- 
tinued to direct their guns for some time on the spot 
where they first saw the column, so that the General 
had time to take up his position, and he formed 
the army in two lines, the infantry being in the first, 
supported on the rear of the right by his own cavalry, 
and on the left by the Mogul and Mysore horse. 
During these movements two strong batteries had been 
planted on either side of the village, when, all being 
completed, the ‘infantry marched forward in the 
greatest order, with their guns placed in the intervals. 
From these a rapid fire was kept up till the advancing 
line came within musket-shot of the enemy ; the 
former then charged, and, after a short and ineffectual 
resistance, drove their antagonists from the field. The 
only part that fairly stood their ground was a body 
of about one thousand men, called the Pharsee Risau- 
lah, or Persian battalion, who, throwing aside their 
match-locks, advanced, like the Highlanders of 
old, with sword and buckler, and flung themselves 
with fury on the 74th and 78th Regiments. The 
musket and the bayonet prevailed, and this gallant 
hody was almost entirely destroyed. 

The event of the battle was the same on the left. 
of the British line. On all sides the enemy were 
repused, and retired in disorder, leaving upwards of 
twenty standards, about thirty-eight pieces of cannon, 
and alltheir stores and ammunition, in the hands of 
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the victors. Both in the conflict and in the subsequent © 
flight their loss was severe ; the field of battle was 
strewed with arms and with nearly one thousand sun- 
dial turbans, like those worn by the Bengal army ; 
while so little had the Anglo-Indian army suffered that 
they did not count more than one hundred and fifty at 
the utmost killed and wounded. Had the battle 
begun earlier in the day, the results would have been 
yet more decisive. As it was, the infantry kept the 
field under arms till a late hour, while, by the light of 
the moon, the cavalry pursued and cut to pieces the 
broken squadrons. 


CHAPTER V. 
1803. 


March to Gawilghur.— Description of the Fortress.—Siege and 
Capture of Gawilghur.—Immolation of the Rajpoot Wives and 
Daughters.—Peace concluded with the Rajah of Berar.—Treaty 
with Scindiah and the Anglo-Indian Government. 


Tue first consequence of this decided victory was 
the mission of Vakeels to the British camp, from Scin- 
diah and the Rajah of Berar, to negotiate a peace. 
But the General was determined on ample compen- 
sation, and as the Vakeels were not authorised to 
grant it, he marched with both divisions in two 
columns to Gawilghur, having in his way established 
a hospital for his wounded, in the town of Ellich- 
poor, the capital of a rich and fertile province. —_- 

Gawilghur, which was now the object of the Pri- 
tish General, is a hill fort, the principal strongh¢d of 
the Berar Rajah, and lies between the sources f the 
Poorna and Taptee rivers. It stands upon Ps emi- 
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nence, shaped something like the figure 8, except 
that the two parts are not exactly of the same 
dimensions ; the larger segment, with the citadel, 
juts out into the plain ; the smaller, or outward fort, 
is connected with the table-land to the northward by 
a narrow isthmus, about three hundred yards in 
breadth, and thus covers the citadel to the north- 
west and north. A triple line of strong high walls, 
fortified with ramparts and towers, defends the ap- 
proach to it by Labada. 

The communications are by three gates; one with 
the citadel to the south ; one with the outer fort to the 
north-west ; and one with the third wall to the 
north. The ascent to the first from the vale below 
is long and steep, and practicable for men only ; that 
to the second is by a road, which the garrison use m 
their common intercourse with the countries to the 
southward, but it passes round the west side of the 
fortress, and is exposed to its fire for a great distance, 
besides that the rock is scarped on each side, and the 
way is so narrow as to make a regular approach im- 
possible. Thecommunication with the north gate is 
direct from Labada, and here the ground is on a 
level with the fort; but as the road to that village 
passes from Ellichpoor through the mountains for 
about thirty miles, there would be great difficulty in 
ao up the stores and the artillery. | 

et, notwithstanding such objections, this last road 
seemed to offer the most advantageous point of ap- 
proach, and it was accordingly resolved that Colonel 
Stevenson should make the real attack by Labada, 
while the General diverted the attention of the 
dhe by feints upon the south and westward. Jt 
was first, however, requisite to drive the enemy from 
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the ground they occupied in the plain, and to seize 
the fortified village of Damergaum, that commanded 
the entrance of the mountain-pass, which being 
effected both divisions marched from Ellichpoor to 
take up their positions. 

With infinite labour the stores and ordnance were 
now dragged by hand, for many miles, through ra- 
vines and over mountains, there being no road except 
that which the troops cut for themselves as they 
proceeded. And all this was to be done while the 
thermometer was upwards of 100° in the shade 
during the day, and was as low as the freezing-point 
at night. At length this, the most arduous part of 
their task, was accomplished, and in less than eight- 
and-forty hours a breach in the outer wall was 
reported practicable. ‘While, therefore, the General’s 
division commenced their false attacks, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Wallace on the south gate, and 
under Lieutenant Colonel Chalmers on the north- 
west, the assailants on the table-land prepared to 
storm the fortress. Sceing these preparations, the 
Killadar sent out a flag of truce, to say that he was 
willing to capitulate. The reply was, that he must 
surrender at discretion, and that half-an-hour only 
would be given him for reflection. 

The time had nearly expired, when, instead of the 
troops retiring from the breach, a fresh body was seen 
advancing towards it from the gate of the citadel, 
the Killadar’s fears or prudence being controlled by 
the desperate courage of Benee Syng, a native of ext 
caste, who had commanded under the Rajah at the 
battle of Argaum. At this apparent want of good 
faith, Colonel Stevenson gave the signal for the 
attack, and in a few minutes, after a feeble resistance, 
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the storming party had established themselves on the 
rampart. Here their farther progress was suddenly, 
opposed by the column just mentioned. It was 
immediately charged by the grenadiers of the Scotch 
Brigade, and being repulsed with great slaughter, 
the fugitives betook themselves to the gate of the 
citadel, which they found shut against them. They 
then hurried with increased confusion to the main or 
north-west gate of the lower fort, but, on opening. it 
to escape, they were met by Colonel Chalmers’ 
column, and, thus placed between two fires, they 
were almost totally destroyed. 

As no breach had been made in the citadel, it was 
requisite to carry it by escalade. Two Sepoy bat- 
talions were therefore drawn up on a height oppo- 
site, and under cover of their fire the light infantry 
of the Scotch Brigade placed their ladders against 
the wall, and were soon in possession of the last 
defences. ‘The garrison, which had consisted of more 
than five thousand men, in addition to those who 
occupied the outer fortress, disdained or thought it 
hopeless to ask for quarter, and the most part of them 
were either killed by the assailants, or threw them- 
selves in despair from the walls, and were dashed to 
pieces. Thus, after a siege of eight days, fell one of 
the strongest hill-forts in India, and with it the 
hopes of the confederated chieftains. 

But a scene of horror now challenged the atten- 
tion of the victors, which might well have made 
them shudder at their own success. On entering the 
Killadar’s palace, they were surprised by hearing 
the groans of females proceeding from a near apart- 
ment. Even the rude and hardened soldier must 
have been shocked on seeing thirtcen or fourteen | 
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women lying mangled on the ground, and floating in 
their own blood. Of these females, most of whom 
were young and beautiful, three were already dead, 
others appeared to be in their last agony, and all were 
severely wounded with the knife or dagger. . The 
question was, who had perpetrated this atrocity ? 
not the soldier, surely ; for, though in the madness 
of victory he had not scrupled to sport with the 
lives of his prisoners, shooting them down for very 
wantonness, yet cruelty like this seems to have gone 
beyond the worst even of military excesses. Upon in- 
quiry, such proved to be the fact. These poorcreatures 
had fallen victims to the high but mistaken sense of 
honour of their fathers and husbands. They were all 
Rajpoots, men of distinguished caste and determined 
character, who, rather than yield, went forth to certain 
death, having first sacrificed their wives and daughters 
to save them from dishonour. These were the very 
men who had thrown themselves with such fury on 
the European bayonets, disdaining to accept of quarter. 

During the siege negotiations for peace had heen 
going on, particularly with the Rajah of Berar’s 
Vakeel, and a treaty was now concluded with him 
which it was more than probable would be ratified by 
his master. To produce this desirable result, the 
General continued moving to the eastward, but halted, 
after making three marches towards Nagpoor, as he 
found that the Rajah was sincere, and he saw that 
by continuing to proceed he would destroy his govern- 
ment altogether. On the 23d of December the rati- 
fication was received. 

By this treaty the Rajah ceded to the Company 
and their allies the province of Cuttack, including the 
fort and district of Balasore, and all the territories in 
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* the revenues of which he had hitherto participated 
with the Nizam, as well as those that he possessed 
to the westward of the river Wurda. His frontiers 
towards the territories of the Soubah of the Deccan, 
were to be bounded to the west by that river, from 
its issue in the Injardy mountains to its junction 
with the Gudavery, and he was also to have the 
hills on which were the forts of Nernulla and Gawil- 
ghur, as well as districts amounting to four lacs of 
rupees per annum, contiguous to and on the south of 
the same fortress. Independent of these territorial 
arrangements, the Rajah engaged never to take into 
his service any Frenchman, or the subject of any 
other European or American power that might chance 
to be at war with the British Government. 

By this peace with the Rajah, the General found 
himself at liberty to direct his whole force against 
Scindiah. Weak as was the division that had been 
employed in Guzerat, it had, however, succeeded in 
reducing the Mahratta chief's possessions, and had 
actually marched to the frontiers of that province for 
the purpose of penetrating into Malwa and attack- 
ing his modern capital, Ougein, while the detach- 
ment, prepared by General Lake to co-operate in the 
subjugation of Berar, should act upon his yet unsub- 
dued dominions. But Scindiah now became in earnest 
desirous of peace, and after the usual delays and decep- 
tions inseparable from Mahratta policy a treaty was 
concluded, in which the victor equally showed his 
wisdom and his moderation. Far from taking all the 
advantages that his situation offered him, it was his 
object to restore to the Maharajah so much of his 
possessions as would leave him fully able to defend. 
himaelf against his powerful rival, Holkar. Still the. 
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cessions that he made were many and important. 
These were, all his rights of sovereignty in the Dohab, 
or Delta, between the Jumna and the Ganges, and to 
the territories northward of those belonging to the 
Rajahs of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and the Ranah of 
Gohud; the fort and territory of Ahmednuggur and 
of Baroach ; all the possessions which he had held on 
the south side of the Adjuntee hills to the Godavery 
river ; all claims upon his majesty Shah Alum, or 
right of interference in his affairs; and all claims upon 
the British Government or any of its allies. Those 
minor states in the region of the Jumna, formerly 
subject to Scindiah, but which had allied themselves 
with the British during the recent war, were declared 
independent. But the principal forts which had been 
taken from him in the last campaign were now re- 
stored ; and, within the cessions that he had made in 
the north, his claims were allowed to certain lands, 
represented by him as the private heritage of his | 
family, and to the possession of which none of the 
rights of sovereignty were to be annexed. It was also 
agreed, as he professed great fear of the power and 
designs of Holkar, that a British force should be 
placed at his disposal, the funds for its maintenance 
being provided by the Anglo-Indian Government. 
Such were the general outlines of the treaty, omit- 
ting only the subordinate details; and in the same 
spirit of liberal policy, the ceded lands were dividéd 
between the English and their allics. Having thus 
brought this sanguinary war to a conclusion, his at- 
tention was next directed to the Pindarries, a lawless 
race of plunderers, a large body of whom was 
marauding on the frontiers of the Nizam’s dominions. 
He crossed the Godavery, and, having made one or 
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. two marches to the southward, he agreed to give 
cowle to the chiefs, on condition of their dismissing 
their troops, and coming into his camp within five 
days. At first he had reason to believe that they 
would comply with these stipulations ; but finding, 
at the expiration of the allotted time, that their troops 
were still assembled in the Soubah’s territories, 
between Perinda and Toljapoor, he determined, if 
possible, to destroy them. They were at this time a 
considerable distance from the camp, and the roads 
were bad ; yet he hoped, by the unusual rapidity of 

_ his advance, to surprise them. In twenty-four hours 
he marched nearly sixty miles; but some of the 
faithless allies in his own camp had given the free- 
booters intelligence of his approach, so that when he 
came up with them, they had struck their tents, 
which presented a motley scene, and covered a great 
extent of ground. Indeed these marauders were said to 
have amounted to fifty thousand men, with four guns, 
and much treasure and cattle; that they plundered 
indiscriminately wherever they went, from friend or 
enemy alike. On the advance of the British, the 
Arab infantry, numerous as they were, slunk into a 
village called Munkaiseer, while their horse made a 
rapid retreat. The English Gencral, having ordered 
Colonel Welsh, with two hundred volunteers, to make 
a dash at the village, placed himself at the head ofa 
cavalry brigade, and, followed by the infantry, drove 
them from height to height, till they were completely 
broken and dispersed. In this advance the slaughter 
was great, and the whole of their guns, ammunition, 
bazaars, baggage, and plunder, fell into the hands of 
the pursuers. The chiefs were supposed to have 
escaped ; yet the result was scarcely lcss fatal to this 
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band of freebooters, whose numbers had been daily 
increasing, and who were the terror of the country. 
The defeated remnants fled towards the Solapoor dis- 
trict, where it was likely they would join another 
band of the same description commanded by a chief 
called Mulwa Dada; but their strength was so far 
broken that it required only a little prudence and 
energy on the part of the Soubah’s officers to com- 
plete their destruction. Yet this was hardly to be 
expected from the feeble native governments. The 
General—and no one had better opportunities of 
judging—describes them about this time as being 
in the most deplorable condition. The govern- 
ments of the Nizam and the Peshwah did not choose 
to keep up armies for their own defence, but re- 
lied on the British troops for support, not only 
against external and legitimate enemies, but even 
against those lawless bands of marauders with which 
their territories were overrun. In every village thirty 
or forty horsemen might be found, who, being dis- 
missed from the service of the state, had no means of 
living except by pillage, and were consequently ready 
to enlist under any robber chief of name and enter- 
prise. There was neither law, nor civil government, 
nor army to keep the plunderers in order. No reve- 
nue could be collected, no inhabitant would remain to 
cultivate the soil, unless with an armed force sta- 
tjoned in his village for his protection. 

Every effort that wisdom and humanity could 
suggest was made by the General to amend this 
dreadful state of disorganization. On his return to 
Poonah, he spared no pains to instil a sounder policy 
into the Peshwah and his ministers, and to persuade 
the former into a wise and liberal forgetfulness of 
injuries. But with all his influence, the natural re- 
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. sult of uninterrupted success, and with all that patient 
endurance of weakness and obstinacy, which so emi- 
nently fitted him for the world of politics, he did 
little more than produce a temporary alleviation. His 
great and splendid services, however, were fully ap- 
preciated by his countrymen. 

His presence being no longer necessary in the 
Deccan, he returned to Panwell, whence he sailed to 
Bombay, on board the Governor’s yacht, which had 
been sent for that especial purpose. Upon the vessel 
approaching the harbour, a salute of fifteen guns 
was fired from the Elphinstone, Indiaman, and the 
compliment was repeated when the General landed, 
the troops of the garrison forming a lane from the 
dock-yard through which he passed to the Govern- 
ment-house. All ranks and classes seemed to vie in 
doing honour to the victor in so many battles. The 
British inhabitants of Bombay presented him with 
an address expressive of the highest gratitude and 
admiration. J étes and dinners in honour of his bril- 
liant career were given by the military; from the 
Governor-General at Calcutta he received a public 
letter, announcing that the British inhabitants of that 
presidency had voted him a sword of the value of 
one thousand guineas; and already, while encamped 
at Poonah, the officers of his division had proposed 
to present him with a golden vase, worth two thou- 
sand guineas, which was subsequently changed to a 
service of plate, whereon the word Assye was em- 
bossed, in commemoration of the first and most splen- 
did of his Indian victories. 

This calm was of short duration. With that 
crooked and unintelligible policy which so frequently 
characterises Indian princes, the Mahratta chief, Hol- 
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kar, who had refused to join Scindiah and the Berar 
Rajah, when his accession to the war would have 
been dangerous, if not fatal, to the English, now 
thought proper to try his strength, single-handed, 
against the same enemy. The General, therefore, 
made the requisite dispositions to co-operate, as far 
as was in his power, with the probable intentions 
of Lord Wellesley. Without waiting for orders 
from Calcutta, he detached fresh troops to Guzerat, 
with the view, if it should be necessary, of assisting 
General Lake’s operations in Hindustan, In the 
Deccan, Holkar had no force, and no possessions 
except Chandore, a small territory in Candeish, 
Umber and its district, and half of the province of 
Surgaum to the south of the Godavery. But the 
system adopted by this chief was one admira- 
bly calculated to defeat the discipline of regu- 
lar warfare; as he told the General, in a boastful 
and insolent letter, “although unable to oppose 
your artillery in the field, yet a country of many 
coss shall be overrun, and plundered, and burnt ; 
you shall not have leisure to breathe for a moment, 
and calamities will fall on lacs of human beings in 
continued war by the attacks of my army, which 
overwhelms like the waves of the sea,” 

Though it did not appear possible for the Mah- 
ratta chief to bring his troops into the Deccan, 
where, of course, his few possessions would be com- 
pletely at the mercy of the British, yet General 
Wellesley lost no time in returning to Poonah. Here 
he found the whole district so severely pressed by 
famine, there being neither grain nor forage for the 
eattle, that he could not venture to move his army 
from Poonah for fear of destroying its equipments, 
and thus failing in his operations. For some time 
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- the horses of the British cavalry had been fed on 
rice, than which nothing could be more prejudicial ; 
but no other grain had been stored in the magazines, 
for hitherto the country had afforded an ample 
supply of corn and grass, and rice only could be 
collected from Bombay. It therefore became re- 
quisite to delay his march till the season had advanced, 
when the young crops would have shot up, and the 
herbage would have revived under the influence of 
the rains. But the campaign which, in the mean 
time, had been carried on by the Commander-in- 
chief, did not prove less unfavourable to Holkar: he 
had been compelled to retire from the north-western 
frontier of Hindustan, and his troops deserted by 
hundreds, his reputation having been much diminished 
in consequence of his flight and defeats. As, there- 
fore, there was no prospect of danger from him by 
the approaching season, the Governor-General deter- 
mined to reduce the military expenses. The army 
returned into cantonments, and the Commander-in- 
chief was directed to abolish all such extraordinary 
and field establishments as were not absolutely 
essential to the service. 

As far as General Wellesley was concerned, the 
war might now be said to be at an end, and he 
apphed for permission to resign the military and 
political powers vested in him by the Governor- 
general. He considered that he had served im India 
as long as any man ought who had talents for the 
better prospect of European warfare. His health 
too had suffered by living so long in camps, not- 
withstanding the natural strength of his constitution. 
But reasons of discontent with the Government at 
home, and with the East India Company, it is pro- 
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bable, weighed more with him than even these. 
considerations. For two years he had been a major- 
general, and it was nearly as long since he had been 
nominated, by General Stewart, to the staff at Fort 
St. George, yet, notwithstanding his many brilliant 
services, the appointment which he might fairly 
have expected to be confirmed was given to another. 

The permission thus sought for was immediately 
granted, and in compliance with the Governor- 
geaeral’s orders, he returned to Calcutta by the way 
of Seringapatam and Madras. This route was chosen 
that he might obtain complete information at Serin- 
gapatam, with regard to the resources of the Rajah 
of the Mysore, of the fixed disbursements of his 
government, and of the extraordinary expenses in- 
curred by him in the prosecution of the war. The 
result of this inquiry was highly favourable to the 
honour and the gratitude of the Rajah. But here, 
as on so many other occasions, it was the singularly 
good fortune of the General to have equally pleased 
and satisfied all parties ; and the address presentcd to 
him by the native inhabitants of this town, breathes 
forth a spirit of grateful devotion that is hardly 
equalled, certainly not surpassed, by the warmest 
panegyrics of his countrymen. ‘ We, the native 
inhabitants of Seringapatam,” says this beautiful 
appeal, “have reposed for five auspicious years 
under the shadow of your protection; even during 
your absence, in the midst of battle and victory, 
your care for our prosperity has been extended to us 
in as ample a manner as if no other object had 
occupied your mind. We are preparing to perform, 
in our several castes, the duties of thanksgiving and 
of sacrifice to the preserving God, who has brought 
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- you back in safety, and we present ourselves in 
person to express our joy. As your labours have 
been crowned with victory, so may your repose be 
graced with honours, May you long continue per- 
sonally to dispense to us that full stream of security 
and happiness, which we first received with wonder, 
and continue to enjoy with gratitude; and when 
greater affairs shall call you from us, may the God 
of all castes and all nations deign to hear with 
favour our humble and constant prayers for your 
health, your glory, and your happiness !” 

The General now went on to Calcutta, whither he 
_ had been called to assist in the deliberations on cer- 
tain military and economical plans for the final 
establishment of the country. It was not long, 
however, before the fresh successes of Holkar in 
Hindustan seemed likely once more to recal him to 
the scene of action. The Mahratta chief having 
re-collected, in an incredibly short space of time, the 
broken fragments of his army, had again been ‘able 
to make head against the English, and so successfully 
as to become more dangerous than ever. It was 
reported too, that Scindiah, whose hatred of Holkar 
had been proverbial, and who had united with the 
Company for his destruction, had now actually 
joined his enemy against his ally, in direct opposi- 
tion to his own interest and avowed opinions. Such 
a combination, if true, required speedy and decisive 
measures from the Bengal Government for its sup- 
pression. The General, therefore, though anxious to 
return to England, was re-invested with the powers 
he had so latcly resigned, and postponing his own 
inclinations and wishes to the public benefit, he 
sailed in the Bombay frigate for Madras. From 
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this presidency, aftcr a brief delay, he hastened to . 
Seringapatam, when he learnt that Holkar had 
suffered two signal defcats by Lord Lake’s army in 
Hindustan, and for a time at least there seemed to 
be little fear of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
combining with him in any hostile design against 
the English. It was, therefore, no longer an object 
of importance to march a corps of horse into Malwa, 
an enterprise which, in this advanced season, would 
be difficult and dangerous for the cavalry, besides 
being likely to compromise the safety of the Deccan. 
The cause that made the chief necessity for his 
presence being thus superseded by events, he deter- 
mined to delay his march to the northward, and the 
rather as he was attacked by fever on the day fixed 
for his departure. IIis reluctance, indeed, to serve 
any longer in India seemed to increase every day, 
and though prepared to sacrifico his private wishes 
and return to the Deccan, should there be any 
absolute occasion for it, he yet made up his mind 
not to be drawn thither by mere suspicions or sur- 
mises. But this necessity did not occur, and after 
the lapse of a few weeks, he a second time resigned 
the powers entrusted to him, and set out once more 
for Madras. Ilere, as before, addresses flowed in 
upon him from all quarters, from soldier and civilian, 
from native and European, and it was proposed to 
place his picture in the Exchange Room of Madras, 
amongst the other portraits of noble and illustrious 
characters. From England yet greater honours 
awaited him. In the general orders issued by the 
Bengal Government,: a letter was published to the 
army, from Earl Camden, the Secretary of State, 
announcing that the King had commanded the 
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‘insignia of the Order of the Bath to be transmitted 
to General Wellesley. As a yet more decided mark 
of the royal approbation, it was especially directed 
that the ceremony of investiture should be performed 
in the most honourable and distinguished manner ; 
and, that it might not be delayed for a succession to 
a regular vacancy, he was created an Extra Knight 
Companion of the Order. Nor was this all. The 
thanks of the House of Lords were returned to him 
as well as to the native and European officers, for 
the late brilliant and memorable campaign. 

With these events ended the Indian career of Major- 
General Wellesley, which had been marked by a long 
succession of victories, uninterrupted by a single 
disaster or defeat. From the battle of Assye to the 
siege of Gawilghur we see him fighting but to con- 
quer, and that too amidst the jealousies of weak and 
false allies and the natural difficulties of the country. 
But it is not only in the battle-field that we are 
called upon to admit and admire his superiority. 
With a grasp of mind that has been rarely equalled, 
he conciliated the jarring interests of the native 
princes, superintended the internal affairs of the 
Mysore, which, under his wise rule, obtained unex- 
ampled prosperity, upheld the weak, put down the 
strong, and conducted to a happy end the most diffi- 
cult and intricate negotiations ; the provinces, over 
which he directed this multitude of complex opera- 
tions, being divided from each other by more than the 
extent of many a European kingdom. 

About the middle of March 1805, he embarked 
on his Majesty’s ship Trident, and in the September 
of the same ycar arrived in England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1805 to 1808. 


Expedition to Hanover.—Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed Colonel 
of the 33rd Regiment.— Returned to Parliament.—Commands 

a Brigade in Sussex.—His Marriage.— Expedition to Copen- 

hagen.— Battle at Kioge.—Settlement of Preliminarics.—Return 

to England.—Irish Bills brought in by Sir Arthur Wellesley.— 

Appointed to the command of troops destined to the Peninsula. 

—Lands in Mondego Bay.—Portuguese General refuses to co- 
operate.— Skirmish at Obidos.—Battle of Roliga.—Battle of 

Vimiera. 

In the autumn of this year an expedition was fitted 
out for Hanover, under Lord Cathcart; and, by a 
singular disregard of policy and justice, the victor in 
so many battles, the leader of so many thousands, 
was appointed to the command of a brigade. But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was no less prompt to yield 
than to enforce obedience, according to his relative 
position; and when asked by a friend how he, a 
Knight of the Bath, could submit to such degrada- 
tion, he bluntly replied—“ For this plain reason: I 
am nimmukwallah, as we say in the East, that is, 
I have eaten of the King’s salt, and therefore, I con- 
ceive it to be my duty to serve with unhesitating 
veal and cheerfulness when and wherever the Kin 
and his government may think proper to employ me.” 
The expedition, however, was speedily recalled, in 
consequence of the French triumph at Austerlitz, and 
the troops composing it were dispersed about the 
English coast, to be ready for future operations, or to 
defend the country if requisite against invasion. Sir 
Arthur himself remained with a brigade of infantry 
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, stationed at Hastings in the Sussex district, and the 
energies of a mind, that only a few months before 
had controlled all India, were now concentrated upon 
the petty details and duties of a subordinate com- - 
mand. In the meantime, however, upon the death 
of Lord Cornwallis, he had been advanced to the 
Colonelcy of the 38rd Regiment, of which he had so 
long been the Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The year 1806 forms an era, not in the life of the 
soldier, but of the individual. For the first time Sir 
Arthur Wellesley appeared in the English Parlia-~ 
ment, when, as he had before defended his brother's 
government in the field, so he now supported it in 
the senate. Mr. Paul, a gentleman more ambitious 
of popularity than regardful of justice, attacked with 
bitterness the Indian government of the Marquis, and 
endeavoured to reward his brilliant services with 
impeachment ; but the honest and spirited defence of 
the soldier defeated his attempt. 

In the April of the same year he married Miss 
Elizabeth Packenham, the daughter of Lord Long- 
ford, whose ancestors, originally of Saxon descent, 
had gone over to Ireland m 1642 with the army 
sent to suppress the rebellion of that period. Their 
services on this occasion secured for them a grant of 
the lands of Tullinally, in the county of Westmeath. 

In the April of 1807, a change took place in the 
ministry, on which occasion the Duke of Richmond 
was nominated Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, being appointed Chief Secretary, 
was sworn of the King’s Privy Council. For many 
months his time was spent partly in Dublin in 
attending to the duties of his office, and partly in 
London, where his presence was required as a mem- 
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ber of the United Parliament. Upon more than one . 
occasion he appeared prominently in the debates, and 
amongst other topics of less importance he brought 
in two bills, the one for the suppression of insurrec- 
tion, the other to compel a general registration of 
arms, in Ireland. Both of these were passed into 
laws, though not without much opposition, and yet 
the necessity of them was admitted even by Grattan 
himeelf. 

The increasing peril to England from the success- 
ful ambition of Bonaparte at ‘length called him from 
these peaceful duties to a more active scene of opera- 
tions. It was the object of the French Emperor to 
shut the parts of the Baltic against this country, and 
to persuade or compel Denmark into an_ alliance 
with him, an army being assembled in Holstein to 
assist by its presence the arguments of his diplo- 
matists. All this was known to the Cabinct of St. 
James's, and the ministerial alarm was increased and 
justified by the fact of the Danes having a powerful 
fleet fully equipped and supplied with seainen, who 
in skill and hardihood were scarcely, if at all, infe- 
rior to the British. To anticipate the projects of 
Napoleon, and to deprive him of the only weapon 
that could be made effectual against England, the 
ministers resolved to get possession of the Danish 
navy, for which purpose a secret expedition was 
fitted out, consisting of twenty-eight sail of the line, 
under Admiral Gambier, and an army of twenty 
thousand men under Lord Cathcart. ‘The division 
of reserve was commanded by Major-General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. So well had this doubtful mea- 
sure been concerted, that the armament was at sea 
before ite number or its destination was suspected. 
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» The fleet, when between Elsineur and Helsing- 
berg, met with calms and contrary winds, but at 
length worked up to Vedbeck. In the mean time, 
a division under Commodore Keats had so stationed 
itself as to cut off all communication between 
Zealand, the isle of Funen, and the main land of 
Holstein, Sleswig, and Jutland: covered by the 
Surveillante and by several gun-brigs, the reserve 
anchored nearest the shore, while a brigade under 
convoy of Admiral Essington proceeded higher up 
the Sound to make a diversion. At five in the 
morning the reserve landed with the ordnance of a 
light brigade, and took up a position on the heights. 
These were soon followed by another body of troops, 
both horse and foot, with more artillery ; when a flag 
of truce was received by the Commander-in-chief in 

‘openhagen, requesting permission for the king’s 
nieces to retire from the city, which was granted, 
At day-break the army marched in three columns 
to invest the town. Of these, one column established 
itself at Bagernes’ mill, extending from Friberg to 
Emdrup ; a second had the sea on its right, and 
Falconergard on its left; and the third, or reserve, 
occupied the space between the other divisions, two 
brigades of the German Legion remaining at Char- 
lottenfurd, to cover the landing of the cavalry and 
artillery that had not been previously disembarked. 

The war was now carried on both by land and 
sea, the Danish gun-boats attacking the besiegers’ 
small craft, as well as cannonading the left of the 
line with grape and round shot. But upon the 
British gun-brigs being towed as near as possible to 
the harbour, and opening a heavy fire, though at a 
considerable distance, the enemy were at length 
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compelled to retreat. In the mean time Sir Arthur . 
Wellesley marched the reserve in two divisions 

inst the Danes at Kioge ; the one under General 
Linsengen was to cross the Kioge rivulet at Little 
Selly, in order to turn their flank, while the other 
was led by himself along the sea-road, with the 
intention of attacking them in front. Here he found 
three or four regular battalions of the enemy formed 
in one line, with cavalry on either flank ; while on 
the other side, at some distance, there seemed to 
be a yet larger body. 

As there was some appearance of a movement by 
the enemy to the left, and as Sir Arthur had received 
no communication from General Linsengen, he could 
not be certain of that officer having passed the 
stream ; he therefore made the attack in echellons of 
battalions from the left, the whole being covered by 
a part of the 95th regiment, and by the fire of his 
artillery. After a brief resistance the Danes retreated 
to an entrenchment, which they had formed on the 
north side of the Kioge, making, at the same time, 
a disposition of their cavalry upon the sands to 
charge the 92d in flank as it moved on to the attack. 
An immediate and skilful change of arrangement on 
the part of the English General defeated this inten- 
tion, and the enemy were driven with great slaughter 
across the rivulet, where by this time General Lin- 
sengen had arrived and joined the victors in the 
pursuit. 

While Sir Arthur was thus employed at Kioge, 
Lord Cathcart had completed his batteries; and the 
frigates and gun-brigs had taken up a position near 
the entrance to the harbour. A tremendous fire was 
opened upon the town, and on the fifth a letter 
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was sent by the Danish General, proposing a truce 
of twenty-four hours, that an agreement might be 
prepared as the basis of a capitulation. Any armistice, 
without the surrender of the fleet, was declined as 
tending to unnecessary delay; but so anxious was 
the British General to spare the city, in compliance 
with his instructions, that though he deemed it inex- 
pedient to delay for a moment the construction of 
his works and batteries, he yet gave orders that the 
firing should be discontinued. On the day following 
this basis was admitted, when the General imme- 
diately sent to recal Sir Arthur Wellesley from his 
command in the country, that he might, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Home Popham and Lieutenant- Colonel 
Murray, prepare and sign articles of capitulation. 
In the hands of such a negotiator there was little 
chance of any unnecessary delay. On the night of 
the sixth, the capitulation was drawn up ; the next 
morning the ratification was exchanged, and, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, Lieutenant 
General Burrard proceeded to take possession of the 
citadel and dockyards. The same energy was evinced 
by the Admiral and those under his command. In 
the space of six weeks the whole of the Danish fleet, 
consisting of sixteen sail of the line, nine frigates, 
fourteen sloops of war, and many smaller vessels, 
were fitted out for sea; and stores also, to a great 
amount, were shipped on board transports and other 
vessels chartered for that purpose. With the 
exception of one line-of-battle ship, which grounded 
on the isle of Huen, and was destroyed. the whole 
armament arrived in England safely towards the 
latter end of October. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley once more resumed his divided 
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duties as Chief Secretary of Ireland, and as a member: 
of the British Parliament. Having taken his place 
in the House of Commons, he received the thanks of 
that assembly through the Speaker, “for the zeal, 
intrepidity, and energy, displayed in the various 
operations which were necessary for conducting the 
siege, and effecting the surrender of the navy and 
arsenal, of Copenhagen.” 

As Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir Arthur again 
thought it his duty to advocate measures in the House 
in respect to the Catholics of that country, which 
gave great offence to the party assuming to itself the 
title of iberal. In particular, when the question of 
the usual grant to Maynooth College was before the 
House, he protested against any measures which 
might increase the Catholic priests in that seminary: 
there was enough of them already, he argued, for all 
religious purposes, nor at the institution of the college 
was it ever intended that it should be wholly sup- 
ported out of the public purse. Yet, though opposed 
to some of the Catholic claims, he was anything but 
intolerant: on one occasion, he even went so far as 
to support the appointment of a papist to a scat in 
the Privy Council of Ireland, contending that no 
difference of religion should incapacitate a man from 
serving the state in any office for which he might 
otherwise be qualified. 

In the spring of 1808, a force was assembled at 
Cork, its destination, as it was then supposed, being 
the Spanish colonies of South America. Affairs, 
however, had assumed in Spain and Portugal an 
aspect favourable to British intervention, and, the 
ministry, hoping to raise up a new barrier between 
England and the ambition of Napoleon, listened with 
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2 willing ear to their entreaties for aid against the 
common enemy. Abandoning their original intention, 
whatever it might have been, they determined to 
commit the skill and fortune of their Indian General 
to a grand struggle with those victorious leaders, 
whose names were the terror of Europe, and who 
had hitherto found nothing able to resist them. 

On the 12th of July Sir Arthur sailed from Cork 
in the Donegal, but scarcely had the fleet got clear 
of the Irish coast than he transferred himself to the 
‘Crocodile, and sailed to Coruna for the purpose of 
inquiring into the actual state of affairs in Spain, and 
of co-operating, if required, with the Spanish generals 
against the common enemy. Here he learnt that the 
French had about a fortnight before defeated the 
armies of Castile and Gallicia, under Generals Cuesta 
and Blake, yet still the Junta declined the proffered 
assistance of the troops under his command, though 
they were willing to receive money, arms, and ammu- 
nition. Accordingly the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds was given for their use, and their requi- 
sition for arms was sent home immediately. Such 
too was their jealousy of being subject to British 
officers, that they pressed him to land his army in 
the north of Portugal, and drive the French from 

athat part of the penmsula. 

Finding this indisposition on the part of the 
Spaniards to any union with the British forces, Sir 
Arthur joined the fleet off Cape Finisterre, and land- 
ing at Oporto held a conference with the bishop. 
‘By this prelate various plans were proposed, none of 
which he felt inclined to adopt ; but, after some dis- 
cussion, it was finally agreed that a division of five 
thousand Portuguese soldiers on the Mondego should 
co-operate with the British army, whilst the rest of 
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the native forces, if indeed they existed anywhere, 
but upon paper, should look to the defence of the 
Tras Os Montes against Bessieres. The bishop like- 
wise promised to supply the English troops with 
mules, and other means of carriage, and with 
slaughter cattle. | 

From Oporto the General proceeded to the Tagus 
to confer with Sir Charles Cotton, at his express 
desire, as to the proposed plans of attack upon that 
river, or upon the coast in the neighbourhood of the 
rock of Lisbon. After due consideration it appeared 
to both that this favourite scheme of the Home 
Government was unadvisable, if not impracticable ; 
and for these very obvious reasons ; though ships of 
war might be able to pass Forts Saint Julian and 
Bugio, and the other works by which the Tagus is 
defended, yet the guns of these places could not be so 
completely silenced as to enable the troops to land at 
Paco d’ Arcos, as was proposed. Then as to any attack 
on Cascaes Bay it must fail, because it was impossible 
for the large ships to approach the coast near enough to 
subdue the fortress. Inthe next place, the shore was 
at no time very accessible, and there was a risk that 
when a part of the army should have landed, the vio- 
lence of the surf, which prevails upon the Portuguese 
coast, might prevent the disembarkation of the rear ; 
and even if the whole army should effect a landing, 
any change of weather might separate them from 
their necessary stores and provisions; lastly, the 
operation would take place in the neighbourhood of 
the whole disposable force of the French, and the 
British troops would be exposed to their attacks in 
a state of inefficiency. It was agreed, therefore, to 
disembark the army in the Mondego river, 
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- This point being settled, Sir Arthur wrote to recall 

General Spencer from Andalusia; but without wait- 
ing for his arrival, or for the junction of General 
Acland’s corps, which was expected every hour, he 
immediately rejoined his transports, and commenced 
the landing of the army. It was a bold and de- 
cisive measure; and, the rather, as he now received 
despatches announcing that he was to be superseded 
by Sir Hew Dalrymple ; but it was founded, as the 
event proved, upon sound calculations. Loison, as 
he learnt from good authority, had been detached 
from Lisbon across the Tagus, to suppress an insur- 
rection in Alemtejo, in addition to which, the Por- 
tuguese were already much discouraged by the delay 
in the disembarkation. Fortune, too, assisted this 
resolution. On the defeat of Dupont, by Castanés, 
General Spencer, without waiting for orders, had 
embarked his division at Puerto Santa Maria, and 
sailed with it for the Tagus, whence he had been 
directed by Sir Charles Cotton to the Mondego, and 
he arrived before the landing of the troops was 
completed. 

The British General now found himself on the 
soil of Portugal, with an army of only twelve thou- 
sand three hundred men, few of whom had ever been 
under fire ; with officers, for the most part, strangers 
to actual war; with a commissariat utterly ignorant 
of its duties ; with cavalry, so few in numbers, that 
he could neither hope to obtain any certain informa- 
tion of his enemy’s position, nor follow up a victory, if 
he should gain it ; without sufficient horses to draw 
all his artillery ; and with allies that had no con- 
fidence in his troops, no faith in his talents, and 
who feared to commit themselves in hostilities 

a2 
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against the French, whom they deemed well-nigl» 
invincible. To oppose him, he had leaders inured to 
success under the great captain of the age, and troops 
equally brave and well-disciplined, to whom war and 
victory had for years been familiar things. 

Several days were of necessity spent in providing 
the means of conveyance for the stores, ammunition, 
and other requisite appliances of an army. In 
the interval he had a conference at Montemor Velho 
with Bernardim Freire de Andrada, the Portuguese 
commander-in-chief, who wished that the united 
forces relinquishing all communication with the coast 
should throw themselves into the heart of Beira. 
This proposal was instantly and decisively rejected by 
Sir Arthur. He had resolved to march towards 
Lisbon by the road on the sea-coast, that he might 
keep up the communication with his store ships, 
and with some difficulty he persuaded the Portu- 
guese general to join the British army. But it was 
necessary that no time should be lost ; the season was 
advanced, and it was obvious, from the news lately 
received, that the Spanish generals were not in a con- 
dition to act offensively against Bessieres, or prevent 
him from advancing on Portugal. Sir Arthur's 
march, however, was slow, from the want of cavalry 
and the utter inexperience of his commissariat staff, 
and, on his arriving at Leyria, his measures were yet 
farther impeded by the Portuguese general, wh an- 
nounced his intention of separating himself and ad- 
vancing to Santarem by way of Thomar, unless his 
troops were supplied with provisions from the British 
stores on their march to Lisbon. Ly this plan his 
communication with his allies would be cut off, and 
his army exposed to the attacks of the French, if, 
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leaving the defence of Lisbon and the Tagus, they 
should proceed northward and eastward, or even in the 
more favourable event of their being defeated by the 
English general. Inreply to so absurd a proposition. 
Sir Arthur conjured him to co-operate in the deliver- 
ance of Portugal, if he had any regard to his own 
reputation, or the honour of his prince and country, 
and pointed out the resources of which he might 
avail himself to support his army. But the Por- 
tuguese chiefs had become more alarmed as they 
advanced; in addition to which, the Junta of 
Oporto felt that, even after a successful battle, i 
would be more advantageous to their particular views 
to be provided with an army untouched and entirely 
disconnected from a foreign general. Finding, there- 
fore, all entreaties vain, Sir Arthur suggested that, 
instead of this dangerous movement, the Portuguese 
general should stay at Leyria with the main body, 
m which case he would take under his own command. 
and feed, one thousand Portuguese infantry, with all 
their light troops and cavalry. To this proposal 
Freire consented, and remained in disgraceful safety 
at Leyria, while a stranger marched forward to fight 
the battles of his country. 

Slow as the march of the English had of necessity 
been, they had yct anticipated the movements ot 
Junot. That general had ordered Loison to march 
by Portalegre and Abrantes, while Laborde should 
proceed with another division by Villa Franca anc 
Candeiros, with the ultimate intention of then 
meeting at Leyria before the arrival of the British 
Disappointed in this expectation, Loison was obligec 
to return to the southward, leaving General Laborde 
with six thousand men, exposed to the attacks of hi 
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advancing enemy, and obliged to risk an action with: 
more than twice his own numbers. 

The English General was quick to perceive and 
take advantage of the faults committed by his op- 
ponents. Driving their pickets out of Bielos and 
Obidos, he proceeded to examine the position 
of their main body at Rolica. This village is 
situated on an eminence, having a plain in its front at 
the end of a valley, which commences at Caldas, and 
is closed to the southward by mountains. On the 
plain immediately in front of the village Laborde’s 
division was posted, all the favourable points of de- 
fence in the valley and on the nearest hills on each 
side being occupied by small detachments. Abouta 
mile in the rear a stcep ridge extended from east to 
west, parallel to the French position, presenting a 
second line of great strength. Over this ridge, called 
the Height of Zambugeira, the main road led bya 
deep defile, and, beyond it, lofty mountains stretched 
abruptly from the sea-coast to the T agus like a wall, 
filling up the whole space between that river and the 
ocean down to the rock of Lisbon. 

At seven in the morning the army broke up from 
Obidos in three distinct columns ; the right under 
Colonel Trant was destined to turn the enemy’s left 
and penetrate into the mountains in his rear; the 
left, under General Ferguson, was to ascend the 
hills at Obidos, turn his posts on the left of the 
valley, as well as his nght at Roliga, and watch the 
expected advance of Loison from Alcaentre; the 
centre, where the General himself was present, was 
appointed to attack Laborde’s position in front. This 
last was composed of Hill's, Nightingale’s, Cotton's, 
Crawford's, and Fane's brigades of British infantry, 
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. four hundred cavalry, two hundred and fifty of 

which were Portuguese, and four hundred light troops 
of the same nation. 

As the English army advanced upon him, Laborde 
with the utmost order and celerity retired by the 
passes into the mountains, the only object of his 
first position having been to defer the final moment 
of battle and gain time for the approach of Loison. 
It then became necessary to make a fresh disposition 
for the attack of this new and formidable post, for 
which purpose Trant continued his march to turn the 
enemy's left, while Ferguson and Fane, who were 
by this time united, were directed to penetrate by the 
heights, and outflank his right. But without waiting 
for the result of these flank movements, and perhaps 
to divert the enemy’s attention from them, a simul- 
taneous attack was made by the main body upon se- 
veral of the passes, which the enemy had lined with 
light troops, so as to present an almost inaccessible 
front. Such, however, was the ardour of the 9th 
and 29th regiments, that they forced the two strong- 
est ravines and reached the plain above long before 
Ferguson and Trant were advanced far enough to 
support them. The struggle here was for awhile 
beth fierce and bloody. Laborde, who had shown 
himeelf throughout the whole day as a_ brave 
and skilful general, flung all his force upon the two 
isolated regiments ; but all was in vain: this gallant 
band atcod their ground firmly, till the gradual ad- 
vance of the rest of the English troops, and particu- 
larly of General Ferguson, who had at first taken an 
erroneous direction towards the centre, but had now 
regained the true line, compelled the enemy to retreat. 
Even now, though defeated, the French army was 
not broken, principally owing to the English Gene- 
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ral’s want of cavalry, and to the difficulty of ang: ; 
ing up in time through the mountain passes a sufli- 
cient number of troops and cannon to support those 
who had at first ascended. At the village of Zam- 
bugeira Laborde made another desperate stand, and 
being driven from this ground also, he fell back to the 
Quinta de Bugagliera, where he halted till his de- 
tachments on the side of Segura had joined him. In 
the night he marched to gain the position of Monte- 
chique, having left three guns behind him on the 
field of battle. 

It was the intention of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
march the next morning to Torres Vedras, but having 
learnt before nightfall that the expected reinforce- 
ment under General Anstruthcr and General Acland 
was in the offing, he was compelled to give up his 
first design, which in all probability would have led 
to the surprise and utter defeat of Laborde, who had 
now effected a junction with Loison. Nothing could 
with prudence be risked, with so bold and skilful an 
adversary in the neighbourhood. It was necessary 
to cover the disembarkation, as from the extreme dif- 
ficulty of the shore a small force only from Peniché 
would have been sufficient to prevent a landing. Ile 
therefore marched to Lourmha, where he again come 
municated with General Anstruther, and on the day 
following he advanced to Vimiero, which appeared 
on the whole to be the position best calculated 
to secure the junction of the expected corps; at the 
same time it was a march in advance upon his route. 
On account of the calms, the fleet, which was anchored 
off the Berlings, could not stand in till a late hour 
of the evening, when Anstruther’s division landed at 
Maceira, upon a sandy beach at the foot of a cliff 
almost perpendicular. The disembarkation, however, 
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. had not been effected without much hazard; 60 
violent was the beating of the surf upon the shore, 
that many of the boats were swamped, though, by 
the great exertions of the navy, fewer men were lost 
than might have been expected. 

To cover the brigade, and secure its junction with 
the main body, Sir Arthur sent out a detachment 
under General Spencer, which met it at Lourinha. 
The result showed how necessary had been this pre- 
caution, for the French cavalry, availing themselves 
of their superior numbers, scoured the whole country 
round, carried off some women from the rear of 
the camp, and so closely hemmed in the English 
army, that, from its want of cavalry, it could ob- 
tain no correct idea of the position of Marshal Junot, 
who had by this time concentrated all his forces at 
Torres Vedras. 

The next day General Acland’s brigade was algo 
landed, and the whole army now amounted to sixteen 
thousand men, with eighteen pieces of artillery, ex- 
clusive of Trant’s Portuguese and two British regi- 
ments under General Beresford, which were with the 
fleet at the mouth of the Tagus. 

It was the intention of Sir Arthur to follow up the 
victory of Rolicga, for the armies were now so near 
that one of the two must attack. By advancing he 
would assume the offensive, and if he could reach 
Mafra, of which he felt confident, before being forced 
into a general engagement, he would have turned the 
French position, and be immediately in front of 
Lisbon. With this ground he was intimately ac- 
quainted, having the maps and papers of Sir Charles 
Stewart, who had carefully surveyed it when com- 
mander of the British troops in Portugal. But this 
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bold and judicious plan was checked by the arrival 
of Sir Harry Burrard in Maceira Roads on the 
evening of the same day, when Sir Arthur went 
immediately on board to confer with him. He 
had, previously to quitting the Mondego, left be- 
hind a letter for him, recommending that General 
Moore should on his arrival be despatched with 
his division to Santarem, for the purposes already 
mentioned ; but the new commander, shrinking from 
a double line of operations, had, instead of comply- 
ing with this sound advice, sent orders to that officer 
to join him, and forbade any forward movements till 
the whole of the army should be concentrated, so 
little was he fitted to grapple with the comprehen- 
sive schemes of the man thus injudiciously made 
subordinate to him. While, however, he was thus 
resolving to halt ina weak position, the French, as Sir 
Arthur had expected, were in motion, and prepared 
for the attack. Being inadequately supplied with 
provisions, and fearing revolt at Lisbon in his ab- 
sence, Junot considered that defeat could not be more 
ruinous than a prolonged stay on his present ground. 
Iie marched accordingly to Vimiero, which was now 
to give and gain a name from one of the earliest of 
a long series of successful battles. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley, through which flows the river 
Maceira. At the back, and to the westward and 
northward of the village, is a mountain, that with 
its western extremity touches the sca, while the 
eastern is separated by a deep ravine from the 
heights, over which passes the road to Lourinha. 
On this mountain the greater part of the infantry 
was posted with eight pieces of artillery, Hill's bri- 
gade being on the right and Ferguson's on the left, 
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* with one battalion on the opposite heights. In front 
of the village was a rugged isolated mountain, with 
a flat top, commanding all the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood to the southward and eastward. Here 
Fane's and Anstruther's brigades were posted with six 
guns, the right of Fane's corps resting on the edge of 
the hill, while Anstruther’s left occupied a church 
and church-yard, the close relation of which to the 
work of death that was in hand might well call up 
some painful reflections in the bosom even of the 
bravest. The left of this hill was commanded by 
the road leading to Lourinha, but it had not been oc- 
cupied except by a picket, as there was no water near, 
and the camp had only been taken up for the night. 
The cavalry and the reserve of artillery were placed in 
the valley, between the heights where the infantry 
stood flanking and supporting Fane's advanced guard. 

As usual, the whole army was under arms before 
daybreak. The sun rose and still no enemy was visible ; 
but about seven o'clock a cloud of dust arose beyond 
the nearest hills, and at eight the French ap- 
peared in large bodics of cavalry on the British left, 
on the road leading to Lourinha. Column after co- 
lumn of infantry followed in battle order, and it soon 
became evident that a bloody day was to atone for 
the errors and the obstinacy of Sir Harry Burrard. 

From the movements of the French, Sir Arthur 
was not long in perceiving that the attack would be 
made upon the advanced guard, and upon the left of 
his position, where, if they succeeded, the only line 
of retreat for the British army would be effectually 
cut off. He, therefore, on the instant, advanced 
four brigades, with three pieces of cannon, to the 
height on the Lourinha road, which they then occu- 
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pied in three lines, the first under Ferguson, and the’ 
second under Nightingale; Bowes’ and Acland’s 
columns forming in the rear: by which judicious 
movement he did all in his power to remedy the 
only real defect in his position. General Hill was 
then moved on to that part of the mountain which 
they had just quitted, as a reserve to the whole 
army, and as a support to the troops of the advanced 
guard, who had been placed on the heights to the 
southward and eastward of the town, and were con- 
sidered sufficient to its defence. 

The ground was so broken and so covered witli 
trees, that after the French had passed the ridge 
where they had been first descried, it was scarcely 
possible to observe their movements, and the English 
were too weak in cavalry to acquire the necessary 
information. But the enemy were now close upon 
them ; the two great divisions had split into several 
smaller masses, and the battle at once began by a 
general attack upon the advanced guard. On the left 
they moved forward, notwithstanding the fire of the 
riflemen, nor were they checked until they came upon 
the bayonets of the 50th regiment, when they were 
repulsed with much slaughter. A second column 
endeavoured to penetrate through the churchyard 
into the town, and at first drove back the advanced 
companies of the 43rd, but bemg opportunely taken 
in flank by Acland’s brigade, then moving to its 
position on the heights to the left, after a most des- 
perate contest they also were defeated. A third 
column attacked the right of the position, but was 
repulsed by the advanced companies, supported by a 
flanking movement of the 52nd regiment. After a 
severe conflict, in which the foremost ranks fell like 
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. a line of Sg before the mower, the enemy took to 
flight, when the handful of cavalry, under Colonel 
Taylor, fell upon the broken bands ; but carrying the 
pursuit too far, they were themselves charged by 
overwhelming numbers, and compelled to retreat with 
the loss of their gallant leader. ; 

While the French in the centre were thus being dis- 
comfited, the battle was going on with equal fury on 
the extreme left. It had originally been the intention 
of Junot, that simultaneous with Laborde’s attack on 
the centre should be the advance of Brennier upon 
the Lourinha road, but the latter had come unex- 
pectedly upon the ravine, before mentioned, and got 
entangled among the rocks and watercourses. Seeing 
this failure in his combinations, Junot ordered Loison 
to support Laborde’s attack with one brigade of his 
division, while Solignac with the other turned the 
ravine and fell upon the extreme left of the English. 
In compliance with these orders Solignac passed the 
crest of the ridge, but where he expected to find a 
weak flank he saw opposed to him a battle front, 
three lines deep, and protected on either side by 
rugged declivities. The leading brigade, under 
General Ferguson, immediately charged, and drove 
Solignac’s corps before them, while Crawford's divi- 
sion and the Portuguese troops, in two lines, advanced 
along the height on the Icft. The French, though 
they were falling fast, still maintained the fight as 
they retreated ; but being continually outflanked on 
their left, they were at last driven into the low ground 
about the village of Perenza. Tere six guns were 
captured, and General Ferguson, leaving them under 
the guard of two regiments, continued to press upon 
the disordered columns. By this time, however, 
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Brennier had cleared the ravine, and, coming sud-. 
denly upon the English, retook the artillery. This 
success was only for the moment ; the troops recover- 
ing from their surprise rallied upon the higher ground, 
and, with a shout, returned to the charge, and again 
made themselves masters of the guns. General Bren- 
nier was himself wounded, and, being left on the 
field, was in some danger, when a Highlander, by 
name Mackay, came up and rescued him. In grati- 
tude for his preservation he offered his watch and 
purse to Mackay, but the latter refused to accept 
them. When delivered over to Colonel Pack, the 
French General was so struck hy this generosity, then 
little usual amongst the French soldiers, that he could 
not help saying, “ What sort of a man is this? he has 
done me the greatest service, and yet refuses the only 
reward I can at present offer him.” The reply was 
characteristic and worthy of him who gave it:—“ We 
are British soldiers, Sir, and not plunderers.” But 
the high sense of honour in this poor man, who was 
afterwards made a sergeant, at Sir Arthur's express 
desire, scarcely exceeds the chivalrous fecling of the 
piper to the same regiment; Stewart, for that was 
his name, though wounded early in the action, refused 
to be carried off the field, observing in his own pecu- 
liar dialect, “‘ Weel, my bra’ lads, I can gang nae 
farther wi ye a fighting, but De’el ha’e my soul if 
ye sal want music.” This promise he faithfully kept ; 
for, causing himself to be seated where his comrades 
might hear him, he continued playing to the end of 
the engagement. The French brigades being thus 
entirely separated from each other, would have 
been compelled to surrender, had not an order, as ill- 
timed as it was unexpected, obliged Ferguson to 
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halt in the very moment of complete victory. It 
must not be supposed, however, that this order ema- 
nated from Sir Arthur Wellesley. Early in the day 
Sir Harry Burrard had landed, but had declined 
interfering with arrangements which were then fast 
progressing to a successful termination. But when the 
enemy were repulsed at all points, then it was that 
he chose to stop the subordinate general in his career 
of victory. It was in vain urged upon him by the 
originator and executor of these splendid details, that 
nearly one half of the British army had borne no 
part in the action, and that if the left pursued their 
advantage, while Anstruther and Fane moved upon 
Torres Vedras, which was now open to them, the 
enemy would be cut off from that position, and the 
English would be at Lisbon before the French, if, 
indeed, any French army remained in Portugal. To 
such arguments he was inaccessible. It is told of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley that, turning to one of his 
officers, he gave vent to his disappointment by ex- 
claiming, “ Well, then, we have nothing to do but to 
go and shoot red-legged partridges ;"—the game with 
which that part of the country abounds. 

Profiting by this egregious blunder of his opponent, 
Junot re-formed his broken infantry, and, twelve 
hundred fresh men joining him at the close of the 
battle, he hastened to regain the pass of Torres 
Vedras. This, under cover of his numerous cavalry, 
he effected in good order, so that when the day closed, 
the relative position of the two armies was the same 
as on the previous evening. 

In this action the French had brought mto the 
field full fourteen thousand men ; their loss in killed 
and wounded was above two thousand, besides thir- 
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teen pieces of cannon and twenty-three waggons, 
loaded with ammunition. Most of the French pri- 
soners were young and of delicate appearance, though 
they had acquired all the vices that belong to a mar- 
tial life, mixed up at the same time with some of the 
better feelings of the soldier. Amidst their worse 
qualities, which had left a bloody track through the 
whole of Portugal, many of these lads, whose years 
were better suited for school or. college than a field of 
battle, had yet indomitable courage ; they seemed .to 
glory in their wounds, and avowed a fierce delight in 
‘war, at the very moment they were suffering most 
severely from its effects. Still, though such may be 
the materials for good soldiers, it is in very different 
minds and qualities that we are to look for good 
and useful citizens. 


CHAPTER VII. 
1808. 


Falsehoods of the French Bulletins.—Arrival of Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple.—Convention of Cintra.—Presentation of Plate to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley.—Discontent of the Portuguese population.— 
Violation of the treaty by the French.—Embarkation of Junot’s 
army.—Return of Sir Arthur Wellesley to England.—Court of 
Inquiry.——Thanks of the two Houses of Parliament.— Appointed 
to command a second expedition to Portugal. 


Tus a second time were the fruits of his genius 
snatched from the successful General by the timid 
caution of age and inexperience, and the French, 
taking advantage of this fortunate escape from total 
destruction, arrogated te themselves all the honours 
of victory. With the same insolent contempt of 
truth that has ever characterised his countrymen, 
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-Junot, when beaten at all points, wrote to his friends 
at Lisbon a lying tale of success, which a few hours 
only: were to complete, and the news of. course was 
promulgated throughout the city. But the Portu- 
guese had by some means acquired a knowledge of the 
real state of things, and the stir and exultation in 
consequence, at the Ave Maria hour, were such as to 
threaten an insurrection. 

:: larly in the morning after the battle Sir Hew 
Dalrymple landed’ in Maceira bay and assumed the 
ehief command, this being the third change of gene- 
rals made in the course of eight-and-forty hours, and 
almost on the field of battle; yet, as if the minister 
had been fully sensible of the impolicy of his own 
act, the new commander was privately recommended 
to put more than usual confidence in the skill and 
judgment of Sir Arthur Wellesley, whom yet he had 
been sent to supersede. From this contradiction it 
would almost seem as if a division of the labour and 
glory of the war had been intended, but after a novel 
fashion, Sir Arthur, by his counsel, supplying the 
means of victory, and the commander being quietly 
bedded upon the laurels which were to be gathered 
for him by another. 

' Having taken a hasty view of the situation of 
the army, the new General determined on an 
advance, but as the operation appeared to him to be 
one of great peril, requiring the concentration of all 
his means, he would not rescind the previous order 
for the landing of Sir John Moore with his troops at 
Maceira. Against this last measure Sir Arthur ear- 
nestly protested, but Sir Hew thought the evil of 
having the army separated should outweigh all other 
considerations ; and certainly his position was one of 
no little difficulty ; the favourable moment had been 
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suffered to slip by unused; the Bishop of Oporto had 
failed in all his promises ; the cavalry, insignificant in 
numbers from the first, were now reduced to a hand- 
ful ; and the enemy had suffered nothing from defeat, 
except his immediate loss in killed and wounded ; 
every strong post that was necessary to his defence 
was still in his possession. 

No final plan had been adopted, when on a sudden 
an alarm was given in the camp by a Portuguese 
officer, coming from General Freire at Lourinha, who 
represented that the French army was upon them. 
The whole line was immediately ordered under arms, 
and indeed a strong body of cavalry was observed ap- 
proaching the outposts ; but this proved to be only the 
escort of General Kellermann with a flag of truce to de- 
mand aninterview. At this juncture Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple happened to be riding. into the village of Vimiero, 
and, on being made acquainted with Kellermann’s re- 
quest, he dered him to be brought to the quarters of 
Sir Arthur, with whom he was about to dine. The 
meeting at first was private between the principals, 
but in a short time Sir Arthur was called in, and in- 
formed that the object of the Frenchman's mission 
was to arrange a cessation of arms, and to produce 
the groundwork of a convention, under which Junot 
offered to evacuate Portugal without any farther re- 
sistance. This was repeated by Kellermann himself, 
and he afterwards read from a paper a memorandum 
of the wishes of the French Marshal. As this ar- 
mistice, and the subsequent convention signed at 
Torres Vedras, but erroneously called the Convention 
of Cintra, which was at least thirty miles off, have 
been made the subject of much angry discussion, it will 
be requisite to ascertain the exact share borne in the 
transaction by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and to make 
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ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the reasons 
that induced him to lend to it even a partial sanc- 
tion. To do this all the articles of the treaty must 
be considered with attention. 


DEFINITIVE CONVENTION FOR THE EVACUATION OF POR: 
TUGAL BY THE FRENCH ARMY. 

The Generals commanding in chief of the British 
and French armies in Portugal, having determined 
to negotiate and conclude a treaty for the eva- 
cuation of Portugal by the French troops, on the 
basis of the agreement entered into on the 22d in- 
stant, for a suspension of hostilities, have ap- 
pointed the undermentioned officers to negotiate 
the same, in their names, viz.—on the part of the 
General-in-Chief of the British army, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray, Quarter-Master General ; and on 
the part of the French army, Monsieur Kellermann, 
General of Division, to whom they have given au- 
thority to negotiate and conclude a convention to 
that effect, subject to their ratification respectively, 
and to that of the Admiral commanding the British 
fleet at the entrance of the Tagus. These two of- 
ficers, after exchanging their full powers, have agreed 
upon the articles which follow : — 

Art. 1. All the places and forts in the kingdom of 
Portugal, occupied by the French troops, shall be 
delivered up to the British army, in the state in 
which they are at the period of the signature of the 
present convention. | 

Art. 2. The French troops shall evacuate Portu- 
gal with their arms and baggage ; they shall not be 
considered as prisoners of war ; and on their arrival 
in France, they shall be at liberty to serve. 
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Art. 3. The English Government shall furnish the 
means of conveyance for the French army, which 
shall be disembarked in any of the ports of France 
between Rochefort and L’Orient inclusively. | 

Art. 4. The French army shall carry with it all its 
artillery of French calibre, with the horses belong- 
ing to it, and the tumbrils supplied with sixty 
rounds per gun. All other artillery, arms, and am- 
munition, as also the military and naval arsenal, 
shall be given up to the British army and navy, in 
the state in which they may be at the period of the 
ratification of the convention. 

Art. 5. The French army shall carry with it all 
its equipments, and all that is comprehended under 
the name of property of the army, that is to say, its 
military chest, and the carriages attached to the field 
commissariat and ficld hospital; or shall be allowed 
to dispose of such part of the same on its account, as 
the Commander-in-chief may judge it unnecessary to 
embark. In hke manner, all individuals of the 
army shall be at liberty to dispose of all their private 
property, of every description, with full security 
hereafter for the purchasers. 

Art. 6. The cavalry are to embark thcir horses, 
as also the General's, and all other officers’ of all 
ranks ; it is, however, fully understood, that the 
means of conveyance for horses, at the disposal of the 
British Commander-in-chief, are very limited. Some 
additional conveyance may be procured in the port 
of Lisbon. 

The number of horses to be embarked by the 
troops shall not exceed 600, and the number em- 
barked by the staff shall not exceed 200. At all 
events, every facility will be given to the French 
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army to dispose of the horses belonging to it which 
eannot be embarked. _ 7 

-- Art. 7. In order to facilitate the embarkation, it 
shall take place in three divisions, the last of which 
will be principally composed of the garrisons of the 
places, of the cavalry, the artillery, the sick, and the 
equipment ofthe army. The first division shall em- 
bark within seven days from the date of the ratifi- 
cation, or sooner if possible. 

Art. 8. The garrison of Elvas and its forts, and of 
Peniche and Palmela, will be embarked at Lisbon; 
that of Almeida at Oporto, or the nearest harbour. 
They will be accompanied on their march by British 
commissaries, charged with providing for their sub- 
sistence and accommodation. 

Art. 9. All the sick and wounded who cannot be 
embarked with the troops, are entrusted to the Bri- 
tish army ; they are to be taken care of whilst they 
remain in this country at the expense of the British 
government, under the condition of the same being 
reimbursed by France when the final evacuation is 
effected. The English government will provide for 
their return to France, which shall take place by 
detachments of 150 or 2U0 men at a time. <A suf- 
ficient number of French medical officers shall be left 
behind to attend to them, 

Art. 10. As soon as the vessels employed to carry 
the army to France shall have disembarked it in the 
harbours specified, or in any other of the ports of 
France, to which stress of weather may force them, 
every facility shall be given them to return to Eng- 
land without delay; and security against capture, 
until their arrival in a friendly port. 

Art. 11. The French army shall be concentrated 
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in Lisbon, and within a,distance of about two leagues 
from it. The English army will approach within 
three leagues of the capital, and will be so placed as 
to leave about one league between the two armies. 

- Art. 12. The forts of St. Julien, Bugio, and Cas- 
caes, shall be occupied by the British troops on the 
ratification of the convention. 

Lisbon and its citadel, together with the forts and 
batteries as far as the Lazaretto, or Troparia, on one 
side, and Fort St. Joseph on the other, inclusively, 
shall be given up on the embarkation of the second 
division, as shall also the harbours and all the armed 
vessels in them of every description, with their rig- 
ging, sails, stores, and ammunition. 

The fortresses of Uloas, Almeida, Peniche, and 
Palmela, shall be given up as soon as the British 
troops can arrive to occupy them ; in the mean time, 
the General-in-chief of the British army will give 
notice of the present convention to the garrisons of 
those places, as also to the troops before them, in 
order to put a stop to all further hostilities. 

Art. 13. Commissioners shall be named on both 
sides to regulate, and accelerate the execution of the 
arrangements agreed upon. | 

Art. 14. Should there arise any doubt as to the 
meaning of any article, it shall be explained favour- 
ably to the French army. 

Art. 15. From the date of the ratification of the 
present convention, all arrears of contributions, re- 
quisitions, or claims whatever, of the French govern- 
ment against the subjects of Portugal, or any other 
individuals residing in this country, founded on the 
occupation of Portugal by the French troops in the 
month of December, 1807, which may not have 
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ebeen paid up, are cancelled; and all sequestrations 
laid upon their property, movable or immovable, are 
removed, and the free disposal of the same is restored 
to the proper owners. 

Art. 16. All subjects of France, or of powers in 
friendship or alliance with France, domiciliated in 
Portugal, or accidentally in this country, shall be 
protected. 

Their property of every kind, movable and im- 
movable, shall be respected; and they shall. be at 
liberty either to accompany the French army or to 
remain in Portugal; in either case their property is 
guaranteed to them, with the liberty of retaining or 
disposing of it, and passing the sale thereof into 
France, or any other country where they may fix 
their residence ; the space of one year being allowed 
them for that purpose. 

It is fully understood that shipping is excepted 
from this arrangement ; only, however, in so far as 
regards leaving the port ; and that none of the sti- 
pulations above-mentioned can be made the pretext 
of any commercial speculation. 

Art. 17. No native of Portugal shall be held ac- 
countable for his political conduct during the period 
of the occupation of this country by the French 
army; and all those who have continued in the ex- 
ercise of their employments, or who have accepted 
situations under the French government, are placed 
under the protection of the British commanders: 
they shall sustain no injury in their persons or 
property, it not having been at their option to be 
obedient or not to the French government. 

They are also at liberty to avail themselves of the 
stipulations of the 16th article. 
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_ Art. 18. The Spanish troops detained on board of | 
ship in the port of Lisbon shall be given up to the 
General-in-chief of the British army, who engages 
to obtain of the Spaniards to restore such French 
subjects, either military or civil, as may be detained 
in Spain without being taken in battle, or in conse- 
quence of military operations, but on occasion of the 
occurrences of the 29th of May last, and the days 
immediately following. 

Art. 19. There shall be an immediate exchange 
established for all ranks of prisoners made in Portu- 
gal since the commencement of the present hostilities. 

Art. 20. Hostages of the rank of field-officers 
shall be mutually furnished on the part of the Bri- 
tish army and navy, and on that of the French army, 
for the reciprocal guarantee of the present conven- 
tion. The officers of the British army shall be re- 
stored on the completion of the articles which concern 
the army ; and the officers of the navy on the dis- 
embarkation of the French troops in their own 
country. The like is to take place on the part of 
the French army. 

Art. 21. It shall be allowed to the General-in- 
chief of the French army to send an officer to France 
with intelligence of the present convention. A vessel 
will be furnished by the British Admiral to carry 
him to Bordeaux or Rochefort. 

Art. 22. The British Admiral will be invited to 
accommodate his Excellency the Commander-in -chief 
and the other principal officers on board of ships of 
war. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon, this thirtieth day 
af August, One thousand eight hundred and eight. 

GEORGE Murray, Quar. Mas. Gen. 
KELLERMANN, Général de Division. 
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. Additional articles to the convention of the 30th 
August, 1808 :— 

' Art. 1. The individuals in the civil employments 
of the army, made prisoners either by the British 
troops or by the Portuguese, in any part of Portugal, 
will be restored, as is customary, without exchange. 

Art. 2. The French army shall be subsisted from 
its own magazines up to the day of embarkation, the 
garrisons up to the day of the evacuation of the for- 
tresses. 

The remainder of the magazines shall be delivered 
over in the usual form to the British government, 
which charges itself with the subsistence of the men 
and horses of the army from the above-mentioned pe- 
riods until their arrival in France, under the conditions 
of their being reimbursed by the French govern- 
ment for the excess of the expense, beyond the estima- 
tion to be made by both parties of the value of the 
magazines delivered. The provisions on board the 
ships of war, in possession of the French army, will 
be taken on account by the British government, in 
like manner with the magazines of the fortresses. _ 

Art. 3. The General commanding the British 
troops will take the necessary measures for re- 
establishing the free circulation of the means of 
subsistence between the country and the capital. 

Done and concluded, &c. &c., signed as before. 


In the first place it is requisite to observe, that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley never signed or even saw the 
Convention, though it is perfectly true that he had 
signed, as a matter of form, a previous document, 
which, as it was not ratified, needs not be made a 
matter of discussion. It is also true that in an early 
stage of the proceedings, he had approved of cer- 
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tain general principles, and these now form a neces-: 
sary subject for consideration. a ae 
In the measure of allowing the French to evacuate 
Portugal with their arms and baggage, he perfectly 
coincided, and he did so from the view he had taken 
of the situation and the resources of the contendin 
parties. After the defeat of Vimiero, the enemy ha 
collected their forces, and were about to resume the 
position of Cabeca de Montechique, from which place 
their retreat was open to other posts in front of Lis- 
bon, and thence they might advance across the 
Tagus into Alemtejo. For such movements they had 
every facility, and on reaching Lisbon the possession 
of that river by the forts and by the Russian fleet, 
as well as the great number of boats at their com- 
mand, would have enabled them to cross in one body, 
covered by the citadel and high grounds, and they 
would scarcely have lost their rear-guard. In Alem- 
tejo they had provided ample supplies, Loison having 
re-established the French authority in that province 
during his expedition towards Elvas, from which he 
had only been recalled by the landing of Sir Arthur. 
On their arrival in Alemtejo, the retreating army 
would march, unmolested, by the finest road in Por- 
tugal to Elvas, which is at least amongst the second 
order of European fortresses. Here they would have 
placed a part of their corps in garrison ; the rest they 
would have sent across the Upper Tagus to Almeida, 
where they would have found no difhculty in reliev- 
ing the distant blockade kept up by the Portuguese 
peasantry, and in throwing in such quantity of pro- 
visions as might have been required. All this, it is 
true, might have been prevented by the disposition of 
Sir John Moore's corps at Santarem, as had been the 
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but now that this division was called down to join 
the army, it could only operate, according to Sir 
Harry Burrard’s intention, in immediate aid and 
communication with that under Sir Arthur's com- 
mand, the whole bearing upon the front of theefjemy. 
The operations of the forces when united would be 
those of a superior army pressing upon an inferior 
one, but without any chance of cutting off its retreat ; 
bread could not be procured in the country, and 
there were no means of moving a larger quantity than 
would suffice for eight or nine days, so that, when 
joined by Sir John Moore, the consumption of the 
army would be doubled without any increase in the 
means of procuring and conveying a supply; the 
enemy would be at Lisbon before their pursuers ; 
they would hold the command of the Tagus till the 
last moment of their passage; and after they had 
crossed that river, they would have ample time to 
make all their arrangements in Alemtejo, for much 
was to be done by the British troops before they, 
could follow to attack them. In the first instance, they 
would have to possess themselves of the Russian 
fleet and the fortresses upon the Tagus, and to supply 
the want of boats, which of course would have been 
carried off by the retreating enemy. Nor were these 
operations without difficulty and danger, and such 
as might agam have placed in hazard all the objects 
of the campaign. The communication with the 
shipping on the Portuguese coast, at all times pre- 
carious, becomes yet more so towards the end of 
August, and, as the season advances, is quite im- 
practicable, In fact, many boats had been lately 
swamped, vessels had lost their anchors, and more 
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than once the fleet had been obliged to put to sea im. 
no little peril. fas 

Sir John Moore's division could not be expected to 
be on shore and able to commence its operationa till 
the end of August ; during this period the enemy 
would have fortified his position at Cabeca de Monte- 
chique, and in the rear, towards Lisbon, where he 
could hardly have been forced or turned in less than 
ten days. While these necessary operations were 
going on, the whole army would have depended upon 
the means which had been provided for the sub- 
sistence of only half of it; nor would it have been 
certain of a supply till it had got possession of the 
Tagus, and could admit the transports. 

When, having conquered all these difficulties, the 
English General should have obliged the enemy to 
pass the Tagus, should have possessed himself of the 
forts on that river, and have crossed his army over, 
he must then have placed himself in a situation to 
invest Elvas for a blockade or a regular siege. Un- 
der either supposition the troops would have been 
exposed to the effects of a bad climate in the worst 
season of the year; while in the latter case, as the 
Tagus would not carry them beyond Abrantes, they 
inust have found some other means of conveying all 
the requisites of a siege to the scene of action, a dis- 
tance of not less than sixty miles. 

But though Sir Arthur, upon these and many 
other grounds, concurred in the general principle of 
allowing the French to evacuate Portugal by sea, he 
by no means agreed in all the details, either of the 
armistice or of the convention. On many important 
articles he totally differed from Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
and earnestly pointed out to him the practical incon- 
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evenience which was likely to result from them. 
Amongst other things, the French, with the craft 
that always characterised their diplomacy, had en- 
deavoured to entangle the Russians in the negotia- 
tion, that in case the armistice should be broken off, 
they might be compelled to co-operate with Junot. 
One article proposed to have the Russian fleet, then 
in the port of Lisbon, guaranteed from capture, but 
the warm protest of Sir Arthur in the first instance, 
and the firmness of the English Admiral subse- 
quently, defeated the obnoxious article. With equal 
zeal he protested against the clause that granted 
forty-eight hours’ notice of the rupture of the ar- 
mistice, instead of a definite period being fixed for 
its termination; but here, he was overruled by 
the Commander-in-chief, whose jealousy, or whose 
want of confidence in him, had all along been more 
than sufficiently obvious. A striking instance of this 
was subsequently adduced by Colonel Torrens before 
the court of inquiry ;—‘Sir Arthur,” says that 
officer, “told me that upon the landing of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, he had gone to him to represent to him 
the necessity of an advance, and that he stated his 
reasons for thinking it necessary. Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple replied that he had just arrived, and was conse- 
quently unable to form any judgment upon the 
matter; upon which an officer of the staff spoke 
apart to Sir Hew Dalrymple, and then followed Sir 
Arthur: Wellesley, and told him it was the desire of 
the Commander of the forces that he should make 
preparations for the march of the army, and give 
what orders he thought necessary for it.” 

The feelings of Sir Arthur were strongly marked 
at the time, not only in his communications to his 
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rivate friends, but in his public letters to the Ming. 
ister himself. In one of these he openly and ener- 
getically declares that he signed the Convention at 
the desire of the Commander-in-chief, and did not 
consider himself responsible, in any degree, for the 
terms in which it was framed, or for any of its pro- 
visions. But after all, as we have before observed, 
it was a dead letter, for it was not ratified, and the 
subsequent treaty, which was the one acted upon, he 
never saw till his return to London. At the same 
time he did not deny his concurrence in the general 
principles already mentioned, from a clear sense of 
the dangerous position in which the army had been 
placed by an obstinate neglect of his better counsels. 
From that moment, however, he resolved to return 
to England, and his language at the time shows at 
once his regard for his soldiers, and the bitterness of 
his disappointment. “If,” says he, “I could be of 
any use to men who have served me so well, I would 
stay with them for ever, but as matters are situated 
I am sure I could be of no use to them; I am con- 
vinced they cannot render any service, and I am 
determined to go home immediately.” On their 
part, too, the men and officers had the same kindly 
feelings towards their General. Of this we have a 
pleasing record in the inscription on a picce of plate, 
which the Field-officers, who served under him at 
the battle of Vimiero, presented to their leader “ in 
testimony of the high respect and esteem they feel for 
him as a man, and the unbounded confidence they 
place in him as an officer.” 
It seemed by this time to be felt by others, as well 
as by Sir Arthur himeelf, that his longer stay with the 
army could be productive of no benefit to any one. 
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But it is hardly possible to forbear a smile at the 
proposal conveyed to him from the Minister through 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. It was gravely suggested that 
he should go into the Asturias, to examine the 
country ad report upon its strength! a duty which 
might well have been assigned to some subaltern 
in the Quarter-master-general’s department. To 
this proposal he replied, with becoming seriousness, 
that he was not a topographical engineer, and was 
but a bad hand at description. ‘I should have no 
difficulty,” he says in a letter to Lord Castlereagh, 
“in forming an opinion and a plan for the defence of 
that country. provided I was certain it would be ex- 
ecuted. But it would be an idle waste of my time, 
and an imposition upon you, if I were to go thither 
with the pretence of giving you, or any general 
officer you should employ, an idea of the country ; 
and it would be vain and fruitless to form a plan for 
its defence which would depend upon the execution 
of another. Indeed this last would only bring dis- 
grace upon me, and would disappoint you.” 

A second proposal was soon after made to him by 
the Commander-in-chief. This was a mission of a 
very extensive nature to Madrid, the nature of which 
does not very distinctly appear from his correspond- 
ence, though it seems that he was to be possessed of 
*‘ full powers, the means of exerting them in all parts 
of Spain, and of communicating and treating with all 
the local juntas of government.” This also he de- 
clined. 

_If the Convention of Cintra was received with in- 
dignation in England, it excited no less animosity for 
a time amongst the Portuguese. General Freire, whe 
had refused all useful co-operation during the cam- 
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paign, was now, with the Bishop of Oporto, the 
loudest in his complaints and the most active. in 
kindling a spirit of discontent amongst his country- 
men. He objected, and perhaps with some show of 
reason, to the surrender of Portuguese forts, stores, 
and ships, to the British forces, without a distinct 
and positive declaration that the possession of them 
was to be only temporary, and with a view to their 
being eventually restored to the government of Por- 
tugal. Nor was he less vehement against the article, 
which secured pardon and indemnity to all political 
offenders ; this, he said, was an unwarrantable inter- 
ference between a Prince and his subjects, a protection 
given by strangers without authority to traitors, 
who were amenable to the vengeance of their céun- 
trymen. Just as these complaints might be upon 
the whole, the main-spring of them was nothing 
better than the selfish ambition of Freire and the 
Prelate, their object being to move the seat of govern- 
ment from Lisbon to Oporto, and to form a new re- 
gency, of which the Bishop should be the head, in- 
stead of reviving that which had been nominated by 
the Prince Regent at his departure. The unprincipled 
conduct of the French in attempting to carry off the 
ill-gotten plunder, which it was one object of the 
Convention to make them disgorge, added fresh fuel 
to the popular indignation, and, indeed, an armed 
banditti could not have shown themselves more ra- 
pacious or more dead to every sentiment of honour. 
The plunder of churches, of museums, and of indivi- 
duals, plate, pictures, books, and money, were all, with 
unparalleled audacity, declared by them to be their pri- 
vate property, and when discovered and sternly checked 
in one theft, they were only so much the more eager 
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and impudent in perpetrating another. From the 
highest to the lowest there was no distinction, the 
Duke of Abrantes being as shameless a marauder as 
the meanest soldier that fought under him. Yet 
the British Commissioners, who had been 
cially appointed to inquire into such matters, had 
the weakness or the simplicity to acquit him of any 
participation in these disgraceful robberies; they 
were even contented to believe that much of what 
the French took with them was in truth their own 
property, deeming it impossible to identify gold, or 
prove exactly from whom it was obtained. Buta 
clear and satisfactory mode of proof was pointed out 
to them ; the French had brought no Portuguese 
money into the country: and when, therefore, they 
carried off three months’ pay for the whole army in 
the great military chest, and, besides this, distributed 
large sums to the different regiments, it was quite 
clear that such accumulations must have been the 
fruits of rapine. 

So high was the popular fury kindled against the 
French iy these unworthy acts, and by the remem- 
brance of a long train of previous cruelties and 
oppressions, that it was scarcely safe for them to 
appear in the streets, except in bodies sufficient for 
defence. The people had, indeed, been well nigh 
exasperated into madness. Multitudes of wretched 
half-armed peasants had been wantonly slaughtered, 
though utterly incapable of the least resistance ; 
village after village had been plundered and burnt, 
and the inhabitants, without regard to age or sex, 
dragged out and shot or sabred as at Jaffa, though here 
under the pretence of their being rebels. The unpro- 
voked and wanton cruelty of the oppressors is aufhi- 
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ciently evident when, according to their own state+ 
ment, they lost no more than twenty men upon their 
whole march, while thousands of the Portuguese were 
left dead on the fields they had cultivated. The French 
soldiers must have warred upon men without arms or 
without courage ; at all events they murdered where 
they met with no opposition. Can we then wonder if 
Loison, who had so large a share in these atrocities, 
was now considered to be in so much danger that 
four battalions were bivouacked near his quarters, 
and cannon planted there for his protection? Or need 
we be surprised that Kellermann coming on shore 
one day after his embarkation to dine with a British 
officer, and being recognized on his return to the 
water side, was hardly saved by our seamen from 
the fury of the mob, and that not before he had 
received some severe contusions. Even the English, 
for a time, came in for a share of the popular indig- 
nation; but this unjust feeling in a short time wore 
off, and the mass began to see and to acknowledge 
the benefit of a treaty that freed their country at 
once from the invaders. 

The embarkation of the French troops, amidst the 
curses of the people, having brought the operations 
of the army to a final close, at least for a season, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sought and obtained permission to 
return to England. On the 6th of October we find 
him again in London, addressing to the Secretary of 
State an official account of his share in the late Con- 
vention. So high was the popular clamour, or so 
little was the government itself satisfied with the 
treaty, that a Court of Inquiry was ordered by the 
King, when Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, being recalled from Portugal, were, in a manner, 
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put upon their trial. . The result of the inquiry 
was, that the Convention of Cintra had been advan- 
tageous to Portugal, as well as to the general service, 
and that no farther military proceeding was necessary 
upon the subject, though the court was far from being 
unanimous in this decision. Some of the members, 
it appears, doubted the fitness of the Convention, and 
yet all agreed in admiring the zeal and firmness of 
those who concocted it,—an equivocal declaration, 
which satisfied neither the king nor his people. 

His presence being no longer required in London, 
Sir Arthur, who still held the office of Chief. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, proceeded to Dublin towards the 
latter end of December. His stay, however, in that 
country, was short : the Parliament having re-assem- 
bled for the session, he again took his place, when he 
received the thanks of the House for his conduct at the 
battle of Vimiero. In the House of Lords also a 
vote of thanks to himself and his subordinate officers 
was passed unanimously, and conveyed to him by the 
Lord Chancellor, a sufficient proof that ne part of 
the country implicated him in the Convention which 
had excited such universal indignation. 

But Sir Arthur was now again to be called away 
from the quiet enjoyment of his hardly-acquired 
glory, and peril it all on the chances of a fresh cam~- 
paign against the same enemies and on the same 
ground where he had so lately been victorious. In 
the interval of his absence, and it had been but short, 
everything had gone wrong in the peninsula: the 
Spaniards had on all sides been defeated ; the English, 
under the brave but unfortunate Moore, who fell m 
the last struggle, had been driven to their ships ; .and 
Portugal had again become the seat of active military 
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operations. Marshal Soult had invaded its northern 
provinces from Galicia, and taken possession: of 
Oporto. Lisbon was consequently thrown into alarm, 
and the Regency was once more reduced to im- 
plore the assistance of the British government. This 
was instantly granted, and the choice of a commander 
naturally fell upon him who, alone of English gene- 
rals, seemed able to compete with the veteran and 
experienced marshals of Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley embarks at Portsmouth.— Anives at Lishon. 
—Rejoicings of the Inhabitants. —Plan of the Campaign.—Phil- 
aiclphen- Comiat of Grijo.— Battle of the Douro.—Defeat of 
Marshal Soult. — Enthusiastic Reception of the English at Oporto. 
— Atrocities of the French in their Retreat.— Their Expulsion 
from Portuga).— March of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the south of 
Portugal, 

Ir was not till the very last hour, and when Por- 
tugal seemed to be utterly lost, that the English 
Ministry thought fit to send Sir Arthur to the relief 
of their allies. So late indeed was their determina- 
tion, that the chances were, he would find Sir John 
Cradock had evacuated Lisbon and reimbarked his 
troops, and the ministerial instructions, framed with 
a view to that probability, directed him in such @ 
case to land at Cadiz, if the Spaniards would allow 
the entrance of British troops into their garrison. 
Every preparation indeed had been made by Sir 
John Cradock for the purpose, whenever Victor, 
then at Alcantara, should advance against Lisbon. 
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The dreaded movement, however, did not take 
place, for Victor was waiting to receive intelli-~ 

nce of Soult, wpe remained inactive at Oporto, 
influenced by the’fear of committing his army in an 
unsupported operation, the bridge of Amarante being 
in possession of the Portuguese. By this fortunate 
occurrence, his only line of communication with Spain 
to the east had been cut off, at the very time when 
the horrible atrocities, committed not less by himself 
than his army, had converted every peasant into a 
fierce and unrelenting enemy. 

Resigning his seat in parliament and his office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the General embarked at 
Portsmouth on board the Surveillante frigate. Though 
it was about the middle of April, the weather at first 
was so rough and adverse, that the ship in which he 
sailed was very nearly lost at the back of the Isle 
of Wight, in the night after quitting Spithead ; but, 
the wind afterwards becoming more favourable, in a 
week he reached the Tagus. His landing once again 
upon the Portuguese soil was hailed with enthusiastic 
delight, not in Lisbon only, but throughout the whole 
kingdom: for three successive nights, every town of 
which the French had not possession, was illuminated, 
though the very same populace but a few weeks be- 
fore had grossly insulted the English, attacking them 
with arms that had been supplied from their own 
country, and were only prevented from yet more se- 
rious aggressions by the planting of artillery in the 
squares. But the uncertain tide of popular favour had 
flowed again, and set in strongly in favour of the Bri- 
tish. So great was the general confidence in the abili- 
ties of Sir Arthur to raise up the fallen kingdom and 
gave it from further oppression, that the Prince of 
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Brazil had appointed -him Marshal-General of the 
Portuguese army. Beresford, however,-retained the 
immediate command of them, andgprell did he deserve 
it, for it was owing to his unceasing exertions that 
they, who only a short time before had been no better 
_ than an undisciplined rabble, now formed an efficient 
body, which, to a certain extent, might be relied upon 
in the hour of peril. At this time the whole of the 
British force was assembled at Leyria and Alcobaga, 
with the exception of those in garrison at Lisbon, 
and a few others who had just landed, or who were 
on their march to join the army. The corps of 
Marshal Soult was still in the north of Portugal, 
occupying Oporto, with its advanced posts at Ovar, 
and engaged with its left in an attack upon General 
Silveira on the Tamiega, with the view of opening a 
communication with Spain through the province of 
Tras os Montes. Lapisse, crossing the Tagus, had 
jomed Marshal Victor at Merida, upon the Guadiana, 
their united numbers amounting to about thirty 
thousand men, in front of whom, at Llerena, was 
the Spanish general, Cuesta. 

For some days Sir Arthur remained at Lisbon, in 
expectation of the promised troops from England, his 
time being occupied in making the necessary arrange- 
ments in respect to transport, commissariat, staff, and 
the defence of the city and the Tagus, as well as in 
regulating the financial department of the army: 
with every effort of a prudent, but not illiberal 
economy, the expense to England was, upon a 
rough estimate, two hundred thousand pounds a 
month, or two millions six hundred thousand pounds 
per annum. Having settled these points, his plan 
was to drive Soult out of Portugal into Galicia, 
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and then, returning to the eastward, fall upon the 
united forces of Lapisse and Victor. It was requi- 
site, however, that the latter should be kept in check 
while the attack was being made upon Soult, and for 
this purpose Mackenzie was detached with a con- 
siderable force to watch the movements of the enemy 
on the eastern frontiers, and guard the passes into 
Portugal on the right side of the Tagus. 7 
While the English General was yet at Lisbon, a 
singular occurrence took place, which shows on how 
insecure and sandy a ground rested the throne of 
Bonaparte. Disaffection was in the very bosom of the 
army, where the Emperor had always deemed himself 
the strongest. Several officers, of enthusiastic tem- 
perament and filled with vague notions drawn from 
Roman history, had formed themselves into a secret 
society, under the name of Philadelphes, their object 
being to overthrow the imperial government and 
build up a republic on its ruins. The rules of the 
Jesuits did not more completely sever their members 
from the rest of the world than did the laws of this 
association, originally founded by Colonel Jacques 
Joseph Oudet, who perished on the night after the 
battle of Wagrams not, as it was said, by the 
Austrians, but by a premeditated act of Napoleon. . 
It was determined by these men to strike a deci- 
sive blow in concert with the English, if Sir Arthur 
could be induced ‘to adapt the line of his mili- 
tary operations to their projects. The Sieur D’Ar- 
genton, who was then adjutant-major, and had 
formerly been Soult’s aide-de-camp, undertook the 
perilous task of opening the necessary communica- 
tion. At first he applied himself to Beresford, who, 
on his arrival at Lisbon, informed Sir Arthur of the 
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proposal, and though the design carried something: 
doubtful with it, from the ease with which the: 
emissary passed and repassed the French outposts, 
still the General did not decline an interview. A. 
meeting accordingly took place, when D’Argenton 
stated that great discontent with the measures of 
Bonaparte prevailed throughout the French army, 
and particularly in the corps of Marshal Soult ; the 
troops had suffered, and were still suffering, extreme 
distress, and the feelings thence arising were much. 
aggravated by the general hatred of the conscription, 
and by a sense of the injustice done to Spain in the 
seizure of its monarch. A large proportion, there- 
fore, of Soult’s officers had determined to revolt and 
seize the General with those supposed to be particu- 
larly attached to Napoleon's interest, if Sir Arthur 
would so press upon the French troops as to oblige 
the Marshal to concentrate them in situations, chosen 
rather for defence than with a view to their sub- 
sistence. At the same time D’Argenton requested 
passports for himself and two of his associates. 

Upon being asked why he wished to go to France, 
and particularly before any blow was struck, he re- 
plied that his object in going thither was to commu- 
nicate to the disaffected in Paris the measures which 
Soult’s officers had in contemplation, and that he 
wished to be there early, because as soon as Bonaparte. 
should receive intelligence of tle event, he would seize 
all suspected of being adverse to him, and would put 
an end to the hopes of the same measure becoming 
general throughout the army. _ 

The result of this interview was a full conviction 
upon the mind of Sir Arthur that no deception was 
intended. <All he now heard was yet farther cor-. 
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roborated by the recollection of what had been said 
by nearly every individual of the French army with 
whom he had conversed in the preceding year, yet 
still he saw great difficulty in the execution of this 
design, and, even if successful, he much doubted 
whether the example of the revolt would be followed 
by any other corps. He refused, therefore, to pledge 
himself to anything, and resolved to follow up his 
own plans without attending to their communications, 
though he acceded to the request for passports. 
And well it was that he had put no confidence in 
this emissary of the Philadelphes. The traitor being 
a short time afterwards denounced by General Le- 
febre, who was falsely imagined to be favourable to 
the conspiracy, he readily, to save his own life, told 
all he knew of the British army ; but Sir Arthur 
had anticipated such a probable result, and had 
guarded against betrayal by carefully concealing from 
him his rea) position and intentions. - 

Just as little was he disposed to comply with all the 
unreasonable desires of the Junta of Spanish Estre- 
madura. Many objects were recommended by them 
to his attention, but he replied that the security of 
Portugal was the principal object entrusted to him, 
and that he could not venture to employ his troops 
in Spain till the invaders had been driven out of the 
Portuguese territory. 

The English army was now put in motion for 
Coimbra. Here he Jearnt that Sylveira had been 
beaten from the Tamiega, and thus he was forced 
to abandon his original plan, which would have 
thrown a mass of thirty thousand troops between 
Soult and the Tras os Montes. But in the relative 
position of the two armies everything was favourable 
to the British, notwithstanding this misfortune. The 
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French divisions were so scattered, that it would re-: 
quire three days to unite them on either extremity, 
while Sir Arthur, without being observed by Soult, 
had collected the bulk of his troops at Coimbra, and 
had before him two lines of operation ; the one was 
by Viseu and Lamego ; the other by the roads lead- 
ing on Oporto ; in following the first plan, he would 
in four or five marches turn the French left, and cut 
off Soult’s retreat by Amarante ; in adopting the lat~ 
ter, he would come unexpectedly in about half the 
time upon the enemy’s right, and with a superiority 
of numbers that would give him a fair chance of 
crushing him between the Douro and the Vouga. 
He determined to operate on both these routes, 
making his principal attack by the high road that 
led to Oporto, both on account of the facility of sup- 
plying the troops by the coast line, and because the 
French right wing was in a very exposed position and 
removed from any succour. This part of the army 
he conducted himself in person, while to Beresford 
he committed the march upon Lamego by the road of 
Viseu. 

The troops under Sir Arthur, being formed into 
three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, marched 
on the 7th, but halted again on the day following, to 
afford time for Marshal Beresford with his corps te 
arrive upon the Upper Douro. -* 

At this time the French held two positions in ad- 
vance of their main body at Oporto, the former bem 
on the great road to that city and on the left side of 
the river Douro. <A regiment with six guns occu- 
pied the village of Albergaria Nova, about eight 
miles from the Vouga, while a body of infantry was 
posted at Grijo, one march in their rear. To the right 
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was the Lake Ovar, which they had left unguarded, 
although it extended twenty miles behind their out- 
posts. A well-conceived plan of the English General 
to surprise and cut off the French at the first of these 
positions failed, partly from the unexpected occur- 
rence of an immense ravine, which compelled a change 
in'the march of Trant’s corps, and partly by the horse 
under Cotton being misled by their pee and not 
coming upon the enemy till broad daylight. Still 
the French were driven back with the loss of their 
cannon and of some few troops that were made pri- 
soners, though they effected a retreat upon the larger 
corps at Grijo. 

Early in the morning the English General found 
the enemy strongly posted on the heights above the 
village, their front being covered by broken ground 
and woods. The attack immediately commenced. 
While the Portuguese with great spirit drove the 
French out of the woods, General Murray by a dex- 
terous movement turned their left flank, and, their 
centre being hardly pressed at the same time, they 
fell back, though still in their defeat they showed a 
bold front, alternately fighting and retreating. This 
continued till dark, when the British halted, and the 
enemy, ‘having passed the Douro in the night, de 
stroyed the bridge by two o'clock m the morning. 
They had been the better able to effect this retreat, 
as Hill, who, after erossing the Lake of Ovar, was to 
have marched by the coast road to intercept them, 
had, by some mistake in the communication of orders, 
pursued a wrong direction. 

It was a dangerous moment for the French army, 
but Soult, though stained with blood and crimes, 
showed no want of spirit in this emergency. He 
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brought over all the craft in the Douro to his own 
side of the river, placed guards on the most exposed 
points, and having directed the baggage and artillery 
along the road to Amarante, his intended line of re- 
treat, he determined to continue one day longer in 
the city, that his various detachments might have 
time to concentrate at the village just mentioned. 
This last dangerous resolution was adopted under 
two errors: he was not aware that Loison had been 
driven from Amarante, and supposing, from the 
false accounts he had received, that Hill had landed 
at Ovar from the sea, he concluded the vessels would 
come round, and the passage be attempted at the 
mouth of the Douro. [is retreat, therefore, he held 
to be secured, and there could be no danger in main- 
taining his position for four-and-twenty hours longer. 
But he had to cope with one who was little inclined to 
let slip either time or opportunity, or to be daunted 
by any difficulties, With a view to the operations of 
Marshal Beresford, it was important that the passage 
of the Douro should be made without delay, and 
though the river rolled deep and wide between him- 
self and Oporto, and ten thousand veterans defended 
the opposite bank, Sir Arthur did not hesitate in his 
measures for a moment. Desperate as the achieve- 
ment seemed, and bold as it really was, there yet 
existed some local facilities which, though they might 
have escaped a common eye, he had seen at the first 
glance, and he was now prompt to avail himeelf of 
them. On the opposite side there was a good position 
for the first troops that should pass over, to maintain 
themselves till supported by the rest of the army ; this 
was a large unfinished building, surrounded by a stone 
wall, that defended it from the fire of the cnemy’s 
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artillery on the only height by which it was com- 
manded ; the people called it the Seminary; it had 
been intended for the Bishop's palace, and the walls, 
which came down to the water on either side, en- 
closed space enough for at least two battalions in 
array of battle, having no other egress than by an 
iron gate that opened on the road to Vallonga. But 
what rendered this position yet more tenable, when 
once gained, was the circumstance of its being com- 
manded by a hill on the British side of the river, on 
which stood Villa Nova, with the convent of St, 
Agostinho de Serra in its suburbs. Here, in the 
garden of the convent, Sir Arthur ordered some 
pieces of cannon to be placed, so as to completely 
sweep the ground about the Seminary. 

A combination of judicious movements gave yet 
farther security to the enterprise he meditated. 
General Murray was detached by him with a small 
force of horse and foot and two six-pounders, to find 
the means of crossing the Douro at Avintas, about 
four miles above Oporto, so that, descending the 
river, he would cover the right flank of the post in 
the Bishop's palace. At the same time, he himself 
had got together a few boats at the ferry above 
the towns of Oporto and Villa Nova, and, by a 
strange remissness, the French did not seem to notice 
his operations, which indeed were conducted with 
equal quiet and rapidity. The moment then he heard 
that Murray had found the means of passing at 
Avintas, he gave to his own people the decisive 
order, “ Let the men cross ;” and a single boat pushed 
off from the ferry below the eminence. This, though 
in the broad daylight, did not attract any notice from 
the enemy. A second followed, and still there was 
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mo movement; nor was it till after the first battalion 
of the Buffs had landed and taken up their position, 
that the French Marshal was roused from this singu- 
lar apathy. Then it was that he made a fierce attack 
upon them with a large body of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, and particularly on their right, which 
was indeed the only vulnerable part of their position. 
In the very outset, General Paget, who had mounted 
the roof of the Seminary, was severely wounded, when 
the command devolved on Hill, and for nearly two 
hours was the conflict sustained by this small and 

ant band with unshrinking bravery, during which 
time all the reinforcements that could be sent over to 
them were the remainder of Hill’s brigade and the 
Portuguese battalion. It was, however, a critical 
moment, and it is said that Sir Arthur himself would 
have passed the river to encourage them by his pre- 
sence, but for the earnest representations of those 
about him. 

At length General Murray appeared upon the 
enemy's left flank on his march from Avintas ; and 
Sherbrooke, who had crossed the river at the ferry 
between Villa Nova and Oporto, forced his way 
through the town, and pressed upon theirrear. The 
passage was now decidedly won; as each fresh 
party of the English landed, formed, and dashed up 
the hilly streets of the city to join in the conflict, 
they were stimulated by cries, and shouts, and the 
waving of handkerchiefs from the balconies, where the 
inhabitants, in the delirium of the moment, had 
flocked to welcome their deliverers. Pressed on all 
sides, the French began to retreat by the Vallonga 
road, their confusion increasing every moment. <A 
sweeping fire was poured into the retiring columns 
from the guns on the Convent hill, as well as from the 
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musquetry of the troops in the enclosure, while two 
squadrons of dragoons belonging to Murray's division 
charged the enemy's rear-guard, as it was pushing 
through a hollow to gain the open ground beyond, 
and the whole fled in disorder toward Amarante. In 
this affair Laborde was unhorsed, and Foy severely 
wounded. 

_ Had Sir Arthur been in a condition to continue 
the pursuit, there can be little doubt that the French 
would have been entirely destroyed ; but many con- 
siderations militated against his advance : as yet, he 
had no certain news of Beresford ; a part of his army 
was still on the left bank of the Douro; the troops 
had passed over more than eighty miles of difficult 
country in four days, during three of which they had 
been engaged in constant fighting, and in this hasty 
march they had left their provisions, baggage, and 
ammunition, considerably in the rear. It might be, 
too, that circumstances restrained in some degree his 
hold and enterprising spirit ; he well knew the ner- 
vous apprehensions of the Ministry at home, and that, 
in the emphatic words of Canning, it was not an 
English army, but the English army, that was being 
perilled in the cause of Portugal. 

Small as were the masses engaged in comparison 
with those wielded by Napoleon against the Austrians 
in his celebrated Italian campaign, yet the genius 
which liberated Portugal is not surpassed in boldness 
of conception, or rapidity of execution, by the victo- 
ries of Marengo and of Lodi. When Sir Arthur landed 
at Lisbon, the nation was in a state of anarchy, and 
its spint broken by defeat. On two sides the capital 
was menaced by veteran and victorious armies, one of 
which was already in possession of the second city 
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in the kingdom. Bringing far inferior numbers into 
the field, he had yet been able to hold one enemy in 
check, and, after a march of two hundred miles over 
a rugged country, and the passage of a river in the 
face of twenty thousand opponents, he had driven 
the other to a disastrous retreat. Two thousand 
sick, wounded, and prisoners, at and near Oporto, 
attested the extent of his privations and defeat, while 
the casualties in the British army did not exceed two 
hundred and fifty, men and officers united. Eight 
and twenty days alone were sufficient to produce 
these brilliant results. 

The joy of the inhabitants of Oporto was without 
bounds, and the city that night presented an extra- 
ordinary spectacle. Every house was illuminated, 
but the light fell upon gutters red with blood, and 
streets encumbered with the dead. The mutual 
cruelties of the French and Portuguese had infused a 
bitterness into this war, which left no room for any 
humane or generous feeling, and the corses thus ex- 
posed had been stripped naked by the vindictive fury 
of the inhabitants. Even the sick and wounded 
were so little safe, that Sir Arthur deemed it ne- 
cessary to issue the next morning a proclamation, 
enforcing the rights of humanity, and calling upon 
the Portuguese to exercise a magnanimous forbear- 
ance. He prohibited all who were not of the mili- 
tary from appearing armed in the town, appointed 
Colonel Trant to be Commandant of Oporto, which 
he was to garrison with his own division till the 
orders of the government should be given, and con- 
tinued the Correjidor, provisionally, in his office. 
This last appointment was necessary for the obtain- 
ing of such supplies as the place could afford. 
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‘IIaving brought over the rear of the army, toge- 
hee wit th the “stores, baggage, and artillery, Sir 
Arthur set out in pursuit of the flying enemy, and a 
series of movements now took place, which, from the 
skill evinced on ecither side, form a brilliant page 
in military history. Cut off from one line of retreat, 
Soult, with untiring readiness, would instantly fall back 
upon another, to be again turned by the sagacity of 
his antagonist, who divined every intention before it 

could be completed. When Soult arrived at Penafiel, 
he first heard that Loison, on whose support he had 
relied, had abandoned the bridge of Amarante with- 
out a blow, and had retired upon Guimaraens. It 
was one o'clock in the morning, the men were worn 
out by the boisterous weather and the ruggedness of 
the road, and voices were heard calling for a capitu- 
lation, But the Duke of Dalmatia remained un- 
shaken; and, being informed by a Spanish pedlar of 

a path that led to Guimaraens over the Sicrra de 
Catalina, he destroyed his guns, abandoned the mili- 
tary chest and baggage, and loading the animals with 
sick men and musket ammunition, made good his 

passage over the mountains to Pombcira. At Gui- 

maraens he fell in with Loison, and during the mght 
being joined by Lorge’s dragoons, the w vhole army 
was “once again concentrated. But it soon became 
evident to him that Sir Arthur had anticipated his 
intended march to Braga, and would be there before 
him ; he therefore resolved to destroy all the guns 
and the greatest part of the baggage and ammunition 
of Lorge’s and Loison’s divisions: and, leaving the 
high road to Braga on the left, he once more betook 
himself to the mountain paths and made for the 
heights of Carvalho d’Este. Here he arrived late in 
K 
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the evening of the 14th, thus gaining a day’s march 
on his indefatigable pursuer, who, however, came up 
with him at Salamonde. The ground afforded a: 
strong position, and might, like so many other spots, 
have obtained a fatal celebrity, had the French pos- 
sessed their usual love of battle ; but they were dis- 
pirited by continual defeat; and when some light 
troops turned their left, and the guards under Sher- 
brooke attacked their front, they made but one dis- 
charge and fled in confusion to the Ponte Nova. 
This bridge, not being in the direct line of retreat, 
they were for some time unperceived, and, gaining 
ground on their pursuers, formed a rear-guard ; but, 
when they were observed, some guns were rapidly 
brought to bear upon them, and effected a tremen- 
dous havoc among their columns, which soon com- 
pelled them to retire. 

From Penafiel to Montalegre, where the English 
had now arrived, the whole route was strewed with 
the carcases of mules and horses, and of French sol- 
diers put to death by the peasantry in just retalia- 
tion of their many crueltics. What else could be 
expected from the horrid system of warfare which 
they carried on? Their soldiers plundered and 
murdered the defenceless natives at their pleasure ; 
many were seen hung on the trecs from the road- 
side, for no other reason, than that they had not been 
friendly to the invaders and oppressors of their coun~ 
try ; and the route of the French columns on their 
retreat might be traced by the smoke of the villages 
which they had set on flames. 

At Montalegre the pursuit ceased. From this 
place the enemy had escaped towards Orense through 
rugged defiles, in which it was impossible for an army 
encumbered with guns and baggage to overtake 
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them. It was from the same Orense that they had 
started just seventy-six days before, with fifty-eight 
pieces of artillery, and with about two-and-twenty 
thousand men, besides three thousand five hundred 
which had joined them afterwards from Tuy. They 
now repassed the frontiers, having lost six thousand 
good soldiers and all their guns. 

Sir Arthur had scarcely discontinued the pursuit 
of Soult, than he received information that Marshal 
Victor, having broken up on the Guadiana, had 
carried the bridge of Alcantara and advanced as far as 
Castello Branco. The troops were immediately put 
in motion for the Tagus, on which river he intended 
to assemble his main army, while Sylveira was left 
with sume regular battalions and militia to defend the 
northern provinces against Soult, who, it was falsely 
imagined, had been too severely defeated to bring 
his crippled forces for some time again into the field. 

On returning to Oporto he had a fair opportunity 
of learning the exact value of the popular feelings 
that had hailed him on his first victorious entrance 
into that city. Ife had not yet received his promised 
supplies of gold from England, and the troops were in 
want of everything after their brief but severe cam. 
paign ; they had no shoes, they had received no pay 
for two months, and there was no money in the mili- 
tary chest. In this temporary distress, he applied first 
to the Senate, who seemed not unwilling to advance 
what was in their power by way of loan; next he 
appealed to the merchants of the Wine Company, 
but they showed so little disposition to comply with 
his request, that he could not help saying, as he left 
the room, “ If you will not assist our distresses with 
the money we want, after all we have done for you, 
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the world, when the story shall be told, will not 
believe it.” This gentle rebuke, which, however, had 
the effect of shaming them intoa loan, was talked of 
by the government as if he had actually levied a 
forced contribution. And after all, what was the 
sum borrowed ?—ten thousand pounds, while the 
property he had saved for them by driving the French 
so opportunely out of the city exceeded it fifty-fold 
in value. 

Yet even the ingratitude and illiberality of the 
Portuguese could not provoke him to injustice, or 
even to a severe construction of the rights of his 
allies. Upon the capture of Oporto, sev veral E mnelish, 
and some Danish and Swedish vessels, as well as 
one or two French, had been found in the harbour, 
with a considerable quantity of wine, cotton, and 
other property, on board. It now became a question 
whether all this was not to be considered as a prize 
fallen to the English, and to be dealt with according 
to English law; in which case, and it was sv contended 
for by the Admiral, the army would be entitled to 
salvage, at least upon the vessels belonging to the 
British. Sir Arthur maintained that if the army 
had a right to any part, they had a nght to the 
whole; but he denied the justice of the claim alto- 
gether. Oporto, he argued, being a Portuguese har- 
bour, and the British acting only as allics, every- 
thing taken there belonged to the government of the 
country, a and must be disposed of at its pleasure, or 
according to its regulations. He was desirous, too, 
that the question should not be considered merely as 
a civil one, but in reference also to the feelings of the 
people, and expressed his unwillingness to assist in 
forwarding a claim that m‘ght have the ill effect of 
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putting those out of temper, whom they had ex- 
pressly come to succour. The liberality of this deci-~ 
sion cannot be doubted ; the abstract justice of it may 
be somewhat more questionable. 

But these were not the only difficulties that arose 
to tax his patience or to try his sagacity. Discontent 
had grown up amongst the officers of his army, and 
one or two of high rank had gone so far as to send in 
their resignation. It had been the custom, when an 
officer was taken from the British army to serve with 
the Portuguese, to promote him one step, such promo- 
tion being held out as an inducement to the exchange. 
The Portuguese government would then, as they 
had full right, advance him a step higher, the com- 
mission of course bearing a reference only to their 
own service. But hence arose the ground of discon- 
tent. The same officer would be a British major and a 
Portugucse lieutenant-colonel, or a British heutenant- 
colonel and a Portuguese brigadier, and thus, although 
no mischief was produced so long as the forces hap- 
pened to be on different lines of operation, yet when 
they acted together, it inevitably followed that the 
superior found himself under the control of a subordi- 
nate, who was placed above him by virtue of his Por- 
tuguese commission, The inconsistency was the more 
offensive, as the arrangement was not intended to be 
permanent, so that he who commanded to-day might 
to-morrow return to the ranks of his countrymen and 
fall back upon his inferior situation. Against this Sir 
Arthur protested strongly, considering that the hicher 
officers were Injured by such temporary supersession 
of themselves in favour of their juniors. ‘It may 
be asked,” he said, ‘* why are they to require satis- 
faction ?—to which I answer, that men’s minds are 
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so ‘constituted, that when they conceive they are 
injured, they are not satisfied until the injury is re- 
moved. Dissatisfaction on one subject begets it in 
others, and I should have—indeed, I may say I 
have, for the first time—the pain of commanding a 
dissatisfied army.” 

Having marched the troops to Abrantes, he found 
himself, however anxious to commence his Spanish 
campaign, compelled to halt from the utter want of 
means to carry on the war when he should have 
passed the frontiers. Without moncy he could neither 
vbtain the supplics of the country, nor command its 
resources for the transport of his own stores, either 
by land or water. The delay, thus occasioned, not 
only nullified the effect of his first successes, by giving 
Soult time to breathe and recover from his defeat, 
but it had a bad effect upon the discipline of the 
British. Unable at any time, as he himself had 
observed, to bear either success or failurc, they had 
latterly become almost boundless in their license ; 
the moment they were out of the sight of their 
officers, they abandoned themselves to ail manner of 
excesses, as if they had been in a hostile country ; 
not a post nor a courier came in, not an ofhcer ar- 
rived from the rear of the army, that did not bring 
with hin an account of outrages committed by 
soldiers, who on the march had stragcled from their 
regiments, or who from sickness had been left behind 
in the hospitals. In some instances the exasperated 
peasantry had repaid violence with murder, till at 
last the General found himself compelled to interfere. 
Two of the regiments, that had gained an unenviable 
notoriety by their superior licentiousness, were sub- 
jected to a discipline of unusual rigour ; they were 
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ordered to be hutted outside of the town, Castello 
Branco, and the rolls to be called over every hour 
from sunrise till eight in the evening, when all the 
officers, as well as soldiers, were to attend. 

The difficulties of his situation were not a little 
aggravated by the ignorance and obstinacy of Cuesta, 
who was at the head of the Estremaduran army, oc- 
cupying the left bank of the Tagus and commanding 
the bridge of Almarez. He would listen to no plans 
except his own, and Sir Arthur was obliged in a 
great measure to give way, lest the Spanish forces 
should be compromised, and perhaps utterly de- 
stroyed, for want of his support. All reasoning was 
thrown away upon a mind so constituted, if, indeed, he 
did not act from a peculiar delight in contradiction. 

At length the expected treasure arrived and was 
landed at Lisbon, yet, though it was sent off from 
that city immediately, it did not reach Abrantes for 
ten days, partly owing to the inexperience of the 
commissariat, and partly to the natural difficulties of 
communication throughout the country. Even then 
the whole was not more than sufficient to liquidate the 
army arrears, leaving only a small balance in hand 
with which to commence the Spanish campaign, and 
without providing for any of the debts that had of 
necessity been contracted m Portugal. But the 
Spanish authorities were clamorous for an advance, 
and profuse in promises of all the requisite supplies; 
the English General was anxious to signalize himself, 
and was far from being aware of the full extent of the 
French army ; and without waiting for the expected 
troops from England, he determined at once to open 
the campaign. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1809. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley crosses the Frontiers.—Passes of Banos and 
Perales.—Obstinacy of Cuesta.—Plan proposed by Sir Arthur. 
—His Increasing Difficulties —March to Talavera.—Mutual 
Jealousies of the French Marshals.—Napoleon’s Plans.—Folly 
of Cuesta.—He is driven back upon the English—Casa de 
Salinas.—-Sir Arthur narrrowly escapes being made Prisoner.— 
Battle of Talavera. —Cowardice of the Spaniards.—Defeat of 
the French—Retreat upon Portugal. 


Tae English force in Portugal at this time 
amounted to thirty thousand good and efficient men, 
exclusive of the sick. Of these, two-and-twenty 
thousand were in arms upon the frontier, and eight 
thousand remained in Lisbon, while, of his allies, 
Cuesta held Almarez with thirty-eight thousand 
men, and Venegas was in La Mancha with twenty- 
five thousand more ; but the strength of the Spanish 
armies, especially under such inefficient leaders, was 
by no means to be calculated by their numbers. 

Relying upon the promises of the Supreme Junta 
that every requisite for his troops should be abun- 
dantly provided, Sir Arthur crossed the fronticrs, 
with few means of transport and without magazines, 
and on the 8th of July arrived at Plasencia. The 
valley of the Tagus, into which the English had now 
plunged, is separated to the left from Castile and 
Leon by a ridge of mountains, which are impracti- 
cable for artillery at all points, except the passes of 
Banos and Perales. On the other side of these 
mountains were fifteen or twenty thousand French 
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troops, harassed and without artillery, as Sir Arthur 
imagined,—for it was at all times difficult to obtain 
information from the Spaniards by gentle means, and 
being in a friendly country he could not use the French 
mode of extorting it by violence. In reality, however, 
there were more than seventy thousand men, well 
equipped and armed, and anything rather than dis- 
couraged by their late defeats, the schon | of speedily 
rallying under the worst circumstances being one of 
the most excellent traits of the French soldier. But 
though he was not aware of the enemy’s numbers 
beyond the mountains, he was yet fully alive to the 
absolute necessity of guarding against a movement on 
his flanks by securing the two passes, and accordingly 
he applied to Cuesta to supply some detachments for 
that purpose. This the Spanish general resisted, as 
he did everything else proposed to him, and it was 
with great difficulty that he was brought to under- 
take the defence of one pass, that of Banos; and, as if 
with the very view of rendering this unwilling con- 
sent of no avail, he sent only two weak battalions 
consisting of three hundred men each, a force alto- 
gether inadequate to the object intended. Beresford 
himself was directed to look carefully to the Puerto 
Perales. But this was only a foretaste of what 
might be expected from Cuesta. On Sir Arthur's 
riding over to him, to consult as to their future opera- 
tions, he found him as obstinately bigoted as everto his 
own plans, so that he was compelled i in a great degree 
to give way to them, or see the safety of the Spanish 
army altogether compromised by the folly of its 
leader. Two days were wasted, at a time when 
every hour was valnable, in tedious discussions ; Sir 
Arthur stated his opinion that the principal attack 
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should be made upon the enemy's posts on the Alber- 
che by the combined British troops and that part 
of the Spanish army which was under the immediate 
conduct of Cuesta ; that a corps of ten thousand men 
should be detached on the left towards Avila, to turn 
the enemy’s right ; and that Venegas, after having 
driven across the Tagus the corps of Sebastiani, by 
which alone he was understood to be opposed, should 
then turn to his right across the river, either at 
Aranguez or at Fuente Duenas, and threaten Madrid 
by the enemy’s left. 

Cuesta, on the other hand, proposed that the 
British general should make the projected detach- 
ment to Avila from his own troops ; this was declined 
on the ground that the English, to act with advan- 
tage, must act in a body, besides which the Spanish 
force was already more numerous than was necessary 
for the operations on the Alberche, or would be found 
convenient in reference to its state of discipline. But 
the Spanish genera] was obstinate; he refused to 
make any large detachment from his army, and would 
do no more than send two battalions of infantry and 
a handful of cavalry to join Sir Robert Wilson's Por- 
tuguese brigades, and march upon Escalona in com- 
munication with the left of the British forces. He 
adopted, however, the remainder of the plan proposed. 

The difficulties of the English General's situation 
increased upon him every day. In spite of all the 
magnificent promises of the Junta, neither carts nor 
mules could be procured for the service of the army, 
and the troops began to suffer from the want of food, 
while abundance of every necessary was to be found 
in the camp of his ally. Remonstrances were of no 
avail except to produce fresh promises, and these 
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as usual ended in disappointment. At length Sir 
Arthur felt himself bound in some way to put an end 
to this state of things, and the rather as he had 
crossed the frontier on bis own responsibility, and 
not by orders from any superior authority. Ac- 
cordingly, he intimated to Cuesta, that he should 
consider his engagements fully performed, when he 
had removed the enemy from the Alberche, and by 
so doing should have given him possession of the 
course of the Tagus and opened his communication 
with La Mancha and the corps of General Venegas. 
Beyond this point he had resolved not to move till 
he had been made certain of his supplies and been 
furnished with the proper means of transport. 

Under these circumstances, so little favourable to a 
successful result, the English army marched to Tala- 
vera, and with little difficulty drove in the enemy's 
outposts. Karly the next morning they were again 
under arms and ready for battle, but Cuesta and his 
staff were not to be roused till seven o'clock, and then 
the Spanish General, from some inexplicable freak of 
humour, thought proper to defer the attack till the 
day following. Inthe mean time the French had, 
by a masterly movement, changed theis lime of 
retreat from the Madrid to the Toledo road, retiring 
first upon St. Olalla, and from that place falling back 
upon Torrijos. Faithful to his declaration, Sur Ar- 
thur halted with the main body of his army, moving 
only two divisions of infantry and a brigade of 
cavalry across the Alberche to Cazalegas, and that 
only with a view to keep up the communication 
between himself and Cuesta, and Wilson’s corps at 
Escalona. 

Fortunately for the allies, the jealousy amongst 
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the French marshals and the imbecility of Joseph, 
prevented the plans of Napoleon from being followed 
out in time. With his usual sagacity the Emperor 
had clearly perceived, though so far removed from the 
scene, the line of operation that would be adopted 
by the English and Spanish commanders, and had he 
been on the spot to’ avail himself of the openings 
made by the blunders and obstinacy of Cuesta and 
the stupid selfishness of the Junta, it is very pos- 
sible that all the genius of Sir Arthur might have 
failed to extricate him from his perilous situation. 
“Wellesley,” said the kcen-sighted conqueror of 
Marengo, “ will probably adv ance by the Tagus 
against Madrid; in that case pass the mountains, 
fall on his flank and rear, and crush him.” Soult, 
who well knew how to estimate these orders, was 
eager to put them into practice, and stood close 
to Salamanca with not less than fifty thousand men, 
their cavalry-posts pointing to the passes of Banos, 
though Sir Arthur had received no intelligence of 
this alarming fact, either through Beresford or the 
guerillas, or the peasantry. It was only requisite for 
Victor and the pseudo-king to keep the allies in check 
four or five days, by which time Soult would have 
been in the valley of the Tagus ; and this plan, pro- 
posed by the Duke of Dalmatia and supported by 
Jourdan, the usurper had promised to adopt. It is 
true that Soult would have had Beresford in his rear 
during this operation, but the force of the latter was 
much too weak and of too inferior a quality to secure 
the British flank, or to do anything effectual against 
the enemy. 

Cuesta, who, defying all advice or remonstranco, 
had gone in pursuit of the French and saw 
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before him in imagination the towers of Madrid, 
at length became sensible of his danger, and gave 
orders to retreat ; but not, however, in time to escape 
the natural results of this false movement. The 
French suddenly turned upon him, drove his cavalry 
out of Torrijos, and pursued them to Alcabon. Here 
a battle took place, which must have ended in the 
total ruin of the Spanish army, but for the courage 
of Alburquerque, who held the enemy in check with 
three thousand fresh cavalry, while Cuesta himself 
retreated towards the Alberche. The Duke, how- 
ever, was not able to maintain himsclf long against 
luis adversarics; the disorder increascd, but fortunately 
the Spaniards were now in the neighbourhood of 
their allies, and General Sherbrooke, marching out 
of Cazalegas, placed himself between the pursuers 
and their prey. Still, from the unfavourable nature 
of the ground, the danger was imminent ; but from 
some inexplicable cause, the French neglected to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

The Spaniards were now clustered on a barren slip 
of low flat land between the Alberche, the Tagus, 
and the heights of Salinas. Sir Arthur, who on the 
first alarm had hastened to the front, endeavoured to 
persuade Cuesta to withdraw from this dangerous 
position to Talavera, while it was yet possible for 
Sherbrooke to cover the movement. This he at first 
refused in his usual spirit of contradiction, though to 
have staid much longer must have been absolute 
destruction; and it was only when the enemy's 
cavalry came in sight and Sherbrooke prepared to 
retire that he at last reluctantly consented. 

Thus left free to act according to the dictates of 
his better judgment, Sir Arthur ordered Sherbrooke’s 
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corps to take its station in the line, and placed Ge- 
neral Mackenzie, with a division of infantry and a. 
brigade of cavalry, as an advanced post, in the wood, 
which covered his left flank upon the right of the 
Alberche. a 

The position taken up by the troops at Talavera’ 
extended rather more than two miles, Upon 
the left, where the British army was stationed, the 
ground was open, being commanded by a height, on 
which a division of infantry, under the orders of 
Major-General Hill, was placed en echelon, as a 
second line. Between this height and a range of 
mountains still farther upon the left stretched a 
valley, but this was not occupied at first, and the 
mountains appeared to be too far off to have any 
influence upon the expected action. 

The right wing, consisting of Spanish troops, 
extended immediately in front of the town of Tala- 
vera down to the Tagus. This part of the ground 
was covered by olive trees, and much intersected by 
banks and ditches, so as to afford an almost impreg- 
nable position. ‘The high road leading from the 
bridge over the Alberche was defended by a heavy 
battery in front of a church, which was maintained 
by Spanish infantry. | 

All the avenues of Talavera were defended in a 
similar manner, the town itself was occupied, and 
the remainder of the Spanish infantry was formed in 
two lines behind the banks on the road leading to 
the left of the British position. In the centre, 
between the two armies, was a commanding piece of 
ground on which the allies had begun constructing a 
reduubt, and in the rear of this again was an open 
space, where General Campbell was posted with a 
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division of infantry, supported by Cotton's brigade 
of dragoons and some peninsular cavalry. 

The British and Germans on this eventful day 
were somewhat above nineteen thousand sabres and 
bayonets, with thirty guns; the Spaniards had 
seventy guns and about three-and-thirty thousand 
men, without discipline, without any warlike habits 
or knowledge, and dispirited by their late defeat. 
To oppose them, the French had eighty guns and 
fifty thousand brave and experienced troops, men 
accustomed to victory, and who, if defeated one hour, 
would rally the next, as ready and prompt for battle 
as ever. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon of the 27th, 
Lapisse and Ruffin’s division forded the Alberche, 
pushing forward their light infantry so rapidly upon 
Mackenzie's outposts at the Casa de Salinas that Sir 
Arthur himself had well nigh fallen into their hands. 
He had ascended a tower for the purpose of obser- 
vation, and had barely time to mount his horse in 
the midst of the affray, the young battalions waver- 
ing and the French following them up hotly with 
all the weight of their advancing columns. The 
steadiness and discipline of the 45th alone saved 
them. This fine old stubborn regiment showed a 
bold front in defiance of the overwhelming numbers 
opposed to them; and under the immediate eye of 
Sir Arthur the fight was restored, the whole of the 
advanced division making an orderly retreat, and 
after the loss of about four hundred men, regaining 
the left aud centre of the position. 

In the dusk of the evening the enemy opened a 
cannonade oun the left of the British line, and at the 
same time endeavoured to overthrow the Spanish 
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infantry on the right. Both attempts failed ; but 
eatly in the night the French pushed a division along 
the valley on the left of the high grounds occupied by 
Geheral Hill, which was the key of the whole posi- 
tion. Victor had observed that the extreme summit 
was unoccupied, and without losing time in commu- 
nicating his project to the King, he ordered Ruffin 
to the attack, supporting him by Villatte, and 
causing Lapisse to create a diversion by falling vson 
the German legion. The assault was made and met 
with great spirit, the combatants being scarcely 
twenty yards from cach other, and the hill sparkling 
in the dark with the incessant flashes of musketry. 
At length the well-known shout of the British sol- 
diers was heard above the din of battle, and m a few 
moments the enemy was driven into the ravine that 
opened at the foot of the hill. 

At daylight of the 28th the attempt was repeated 
upon Hill’s position, but this time the French had 
placed the artillery of their first corps in one mags 
on the height corresponding to that on which the 
English left was posted, where from their superior 
weight of metal, as well as the number of their guns, 
they commanded the great valley on their own right, 
and swept obliquely the whole of the British line as 
far as to the great redoubt that connected it with the 
Spaniards. A tremendous fire from this battery 
preceded the advance of the French columns, and as 
they moved on, taking two sides of the hill, the guns 
were turned against the British right and centre. 
Then came a rapid and well-sustained fire of mus- 
ketry; the English fell fast; Ilill himself was 
wounded, but a fierce charge of light and heavy 
cavalry, combined, at length compelled the enemy 
after a heavy loss to retreat to their first position. 
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“' Upon this failure Joseph consulted with his 
Marshals as to the propriety of yielding a general 
battle. Victor was urgent with him to fimy, all 
upon the hazard, engaging to carry the hill, notwith- 
standing his former failures, provided a simultanecus 
attack was made upon the British right and centre. 
Jourdan, on the other hand, argued, that the time 
for such an attempt was past, as Sir Arthur, warned 
of his peril from their repeated assaults upon that post, 
‘had now secured his left flank, by placing two bri- 
gades of British horse in the valley, supported in the 
rear by a mass of Spanish cavalry, under the Duke 
de Alburquerque. Joseph himself inclined to the 
latter counsel, but feared the anger of Napoleon. 
During this short-lived calm the troops on both 
sides took some rest, the wounded were carried off 
the field, and probably the General himself was the 
only one of all his host whose firm nerves did not 
tremble with apprehensions for the result. The allies 
‘had, indeed, maintained their position; but the enemy, 
though baffled, had not been defeated ; and, if the 
Spanish troops were to he estimated at their real 
‘worth, the French had still, notwithstanding all their 
‘losses, a vast superiority of numbers. The British 
soldiers, too, were suffering severely from hunger ; 
‘for many days there had been no regular service of 
provision, a few ounces of wheat in the grain being 
‘the only subsistence of men who had before them a 
‘third day of continued battle. In the camp of the 
Spaniards was neither discipline, nor confidence in 
their leader, who had almost invariably led them on 
to disaster and defeat. Between Cuesta and Albur- 
querque there was no common bond of union. To 
such a pitch was their mutual animosity carried, that 
L 
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just as the French were about to attack, a messenger 
came from the Duke, announcing to Sir Arthur that 
Cuesta was betraying him. The aide-de-camp charged 
with this message delivered it to Colonel Donkin, 
and he immediately conveyed it to the English Gene- 
ral, who was then sitting on the top of the so often 
contested hill, intently watching the movements of 
his antagonists. There was something in this in- 
telligence, and especially at such a crisis, which 
_ might well have startled the bravest soldier ; but Sir 

Arthur listened to it without even turning his head 
from the contemplation of the enemy, and answered 
in his usual laconic manner, “ Very well, sir; you 
may return to your brigade.” 

It was nine o clock in the morning when the French 
recoiled from their first attempt upon the hill, and 
from that hour till mid-day there was a strange—it 
might almost be called a portentous—calm between 
the combatants. There the opposing masses lay, and 
gazed upon each other like two weary athletes, wait- 
ing till the appointed minute should summon them 
again into fierce and angry collision. The weather 
was intensely hot, and many of the soldiers of either 
side might be seen, without strife or fear, quenching 
their thirst at a little brook that flowed into the 
Tagus, dividing the two positions. It was a scene 
that almost seemed to lend a higher character to war, 
as if the battle were no more than a manly trial of 
strength, skill, and courage, in which death and 
wounds were inevitable but not intended accidents. 

Suddenly the drums began to roll along the whole 
of the French line, the muskets that had been laid 
aside were hastily resumed, helmets were again 
clasped, and the soldiers gathered about their eagles. 
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Corps. after corps was then put in motion, and by 
two oclock the table-land and the height on the 
French left, even to the valley, were covered with the 
dark masses. In a few minutes Was to begin what 
may be really called the battle of Talavera, all that 
had previously taken place being no more than a 
prelude to the grand attack. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley had placed himself upon the 
hill already mentioned as being the key of his posi- 
tion. From this elevated spot he had a clear view 
of the movements of the French, who were now ad- 
vancing to a general and simultaneous assault upon 
the centre and wings of the British army. Several 
columns of infantry, supported by light horse, marched 
up the great valley to the attack of the hill upon the 
left ; but before they could clear the lower ground, 
Sir ‘Arthur ordered Anson’s brigade to charge them, 
and that gallant corps, composed of the 23rd and the 
Ist German hussars, swept along at full speed, till 
they came upon the brink of a deep and wide chasm, 
which had not been perceptible at a distance. Here 
Colonel Arentschild, a soldicr of forty years’ expe- 
rience, promptly reined up, exclaiming in his broken 
language, “I will not kill my young mens.” But 
the fiery courage of the English hurried them on in 
spite of all obstacles. They dashed headlong into the 
ravine, men and horses tumbling over each other in 
their desperate course, and mounted the opposite 
bank by twos and threes, in the midst of a fearful 
fire of guns and musketry from the French, who had 
formed themselves into squares. Colonel Seymour 
was wounded, but Major Ponsonby, rallying the men 
as they came up, passed between the squares, and 


fell with fury upon a brigade of French chasseurs in 
L2 
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the rear. The result of this fierce onslaught was yet 
doubtful, when, a body of Polish lancers and West- 
phalian light horse coming up to the support of 

Villatte, the 23rd’ were completely overthrown, and 
fled for Bassecour’s Spanish division, having left 
behind them at least one-half of their original num- 
bers in this short but gallant affair. So furious a 
charge, however, paralysed the French, and they 
remained stationary in the valley, with little inclina- 
tion, as it seemed, to venture upon the four lines of 
cavalry that yet remained in reserve. 

While this was taking place upon the left, Victor's 
fourth corps pressed upon the right; but a terrible 
fire, lapping both flanks of the assailants, at length 
drove them back. The carnage amongst them was 
immense ; ten guns were captured ; and when, with 
the characteristic promptitude of French soldiers, 
they again rallicd, and attempted to make head 
against their adversaries, a regiment of Spanish 
cavalry charged on their flank, and they were com- 
pelled to retire in disorder, 

_ At the same time the centre was fiercely attacked 
by the division under Lapisse, that had crossed the 
ravine and came steadily and closely up to the Eng- 
lish line, which was being torn to pieces by the great 
battery to the right of the French. Sherbrooke’s 
division, however, maintained their ground with un- 
shrinking gallantry, and, having poured in a heavy 
fire, charged at once with the bayonct. This was 
decisive; the enemy gave way, and were eagerly 
pursued by the brigade of Guards, who, however, in 
the headlong passion of the fight, advanced too far ; 
their left flank became exposed to the fire of the 
hostile batteries ; the supporting columnsand dragoons 
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marched forward to the relief of the French, and those, 
who a moment before had been in full retreat, now 
rallied and turned upon their pursuers. The English, 
in their turn, fell into disorder and drew back; and 
the German Legion also giving way, the centre was ab- 
solutely broken, though the extreme left and right still 
continued to maintain their ground. But Sir Arthur 
had foreseen and provided for this exigence. The 
moment he observed the Guards hurrying after the 
flying enemy, he moved the 48th from the hill, 
though the fight had been renewed and was still 
going on hotly in that quarter. This regiment, being 
formed on the plain, under Colonel Donellan, ad- 
vanced through the midst of the disordered masses, 
which threatened to carry it away by the mere 
weight of numbers, when, wheeling back by com- 
panies, it allowed the broken and discomfited Guards 
to pass through the intervals. Then resuming its 
line with all the coolness and precision of a parade- 
day, it faced the pursuing columns, and received 
them with such a heavy fire of musketry as imme- 
diately put a stop to their advance. The second 
line of General Cotton’s brigade of cavalry then came 
up at a trot; the Guards and the Germans rallied, 
and the French were again compelled to retreat, baf- 
fled and spoiled of the victory, which, for a short 
time, had actually been within their grasp. Lapisse 
himself was mortally wounded ; and the whole army, 
covering the retrograde movement by their skirmishers 
and a heavy fie of artillery, retired to the position it 
had occupied before the attack. The English, con- 
siderably reduced in numbers, were toc much ex- 
hausted from want of food and by the toils of the 
day to follow up their victory ; and the Spaniards 
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were little to be relied upon in an affair of such hazard 
to the general safety ; thus when the battle ceased, 
at six o'clock, no ground had been gained or lost by 
either party. Yet both had sustained a heavy loss 
in men and officers, the casualties of the English 
amounting to six thousand, two hundred, and sixty- 
eight, while those of the French exceeded seven thou- 
sand at the lowest calculation. Sir Arthur himself 
had experienced more than one narrow escape on this 
hard-fought day ; two bullets had passed through his 
clothes, and he had besides received a severe contu- 
sion on the shoulder from a spent musket-ball. The 
loss of the Spaniards was trifling ; for Cuesta, at the 
express desire of the English general, backed no 
doubt by his own secret wishes, had not ventured 
from his stronghold during the battle. It is true, 
the ground in his front was far from being unfavour- 
able to an attack upon the flank of the French at the 
very time they were in hot contest with the English 
line ; and there were broad roads leading from Tala- 
vera and different points of his position in a direct 
line to the front, as well as diagonally to the left ; 
but his troops were not in a state of discipline to 
attempt manceuvring in tangled olive-grounds, and 
had they once got into confusion, all would have been 
lost. Thus the whole of Victor's force was flung upon 
the British, so that eight-and-forty thousand men 
were brought to bear upon something less than half 
their numbers. Still it cannot be denied, that the 
presence of the Spaniards had its effect upon the for- 
tunes of the day. Sir Arthur had skilfully placed 
Cuesta in an almost impregnable position, that cover- 
ed the right flank of the English, and thus he had an 
opportunity of employing all his really efficient troops 
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in. defending the weaker points against the French. 
Some too of the Spanish army had behaved well. A 
part of the divisions under Alburquerque and Basse- 
cour had fought with gallantry ; and the two bat- 
talions, commanded by Brigadier-General W hitting- 
ham, had supported the Guards when disordered. by 
their rash and unfortunate advance. But these were 
only the exceptions. As a body, the Peninsular 
troops were not to be relied upon: at the very be- 
ginning of: this action, the entire commissariat fled ; 
and whole corps, even under the eye of Sir Arthur, 
threw away their arms and ran off when they were 
neither attacked nor threatened with an attack, but 
frightened, as it seemed, by their own fire. In this 
way six thousand Spaniards hurried from the field, 
plundering in their disgraceful flight the very bag- 
gage of those who were fighting the battle they were 
afraid to fight for themselves, and spreading every- 
where a tale of defeat, till they reached Malpar- 
tida de Plasencia, where General Craufurd was in 
bivouac with a troop of horse artillery and a light 
brigade, three thousand strong.—“‘ The army,” said 
the fugitives, ‘“‘ was defeated, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was killed, the French were only a few miles distant.” 
At such tidings, the fiery Craufurd and his gallant 
corps hesitated not a moment ; in the hottest season 
of the year, under a burning sun, and each man car- 
rying from fifty to sixty pounds weight upon his 
shoulders, they reached the field of battle in twenty-- 
six hours, having in that short time achieved a 
march of two-and-sixty English mies. This rein- 
forcement, which arrived too late to share in the 
conflict, made up in some degree for the loss of men ; 
but that of officers was, as the General himself ob- 
served, irreparable. | 
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Cuesta, as brutal as he was ignorant, and who 
never suffered any patriotic feeling to interfere for a 
moment with the gratification of his pride and per- 
verseness, now that the battle was over, chose to feel 
himself disgraced by the conduct of his troops. As- 
suming the tone and character of a Roman general, 
he ordered the regiments that had fied in the panic 
of the 27th to be decimated ; and it was not till after 
more than fifty men had thus been butchered in cold 
blood, that the earnest entreaties of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley prevailed upon him to desist. Yet if any one 
had merited punishment, it was himself; when pro- 
perly commanded, as under Alburquerque and Whit- 
tingham, the Spaniards had shown that they could 
fight ; but he himself, by his ignorance and indolence, 
had banished order and discipline from the army, 
while the uninterrupted course of his failures had 
deprived the troops of all confidence. The certainty 
of defeat must naturally cnough make cowards even 
of the bravest, and this cause had acted most per- 
niciously upon the Spanish troops, who, from their 
deplorably inefficient state, were likely to afford their 
allies but little assistance onany occasion. Wholecorps, 
officers and men, would run away upon the first appear- 
ance of danger; and as they wore no national uniform, 
it was at all times difficult to distinguish the soldier 
from the peasant when he had flung away his arms 
and accoutrements, as he was sure to do when he 
took to flight. Sir Arthur strongly urged the Junta 
to supply their troops with an appropriate costume; 
and his reasoning on the subject was sufficiently 
convincing, had he been addressing himself to men 
capable of conviction. Large bedies could not at 
once, or easily, cast off the distinctive dress of a 
soldier, and pretend to be peasants; and as they 
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would not only find no security, but rather increase 
of danger, by throwing away their arms and ac- 
coutrements in their flight, the state would not so 
frequently sustain the loss of these valuable articles. 
Another and yet greater advantage of this measure 
was, that the general would have it in his power to 
punish the troops, who misbehaved before the enemy, 
in the manner most likely to affect the feelings of 
a Spaniard, namely, by disgrace ; but this could 
hardly be done, unless the men wore a distinctive 
uniform. When a number of peasants are collected 
together with arms in their hands, and in the garb 
of peasants, it is difficult to mark the offenders in 
such a way as to point them out for general scorn ; 
and yet it was generally acknowledged, that such a 
punishment would be infinitely more efficacious than 
the cruel plan of decimation. 

A dreadful, but not unusual, accident signalized 
the close of this-eventful day. The long dry grass 
and shrubs taking fire, a volume of flame spread and 
rolled over a part of the field, burning to death many 
of the wounded, whom as yet there had been no op- 
portunity of removing. Those, who escaped from the 
conflagration, were brought into the town of Tala- 
vera, and laid promiscuously, French and English, 
in the streets and squares, till some fitter place could 
be found to receive and shelter them. This, how- 
ever, was no easy matter in a city which only a 
short time before had been visited by the French ; 
furniture of every kind they had carried off to their 
camp, or In a wanton spirit of havoc had consumed 
for fire-wood ; and the Spanish authorities had made 
no provision whatever for the natural and inevitable 
results of a day of battle. 

In the night the enemy retreated, but in the utmost 
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order, across the Alberche, leaving in the hands of the 
victors twenty pieces of cannon, some ammunition, 
tumbrils, and a few prisoners. On the morning of 
the 29th, they had taken up another position on the 
heights of Salinas, where they again stood in array 
of battle, offering a bold and imposing front notwith- 
standing their late disasters. But with nightfall again 
a large division fell back, with the view of relieving 
Toledo, and took up a central position at Illescas, so 
as to interpose, if necessary, between Vanegas and 
the capital; while the Duke of Belluno was left 
with the first corps on the Alberche to fall upon the 
rear-guard of the allies the moment Soult’s operations 
should compel them to retire. The sudden appear- 
ance of Sir Robert Wilson at Escalona for a moment 
defeated this plan, as far as regarded Victor; an 
unaccountable dread had seized the French Marshal, 
that the small body under Sir Robert was the pre- 
cursor to the whole allied army; and, acting under 
this impression, he retired, first to Maqueda, then 
to Santa Cruz del Retamar, and was retreating yet 
farther when he was called back to the Alberche 
by a retrograde movement of his opponents. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1809. 

Conduct of the Spaniards.—Soult enters the Valley of the Tagus. 
—Sir Arthur Wellesley marches against him.—English Hospital 
abandoned to the Enemy by Cuesta. —Humanity of Victor.— 
The English retreat across the Tagus. 

Bap as was the behaviour of the Spaniards on the 
field of battle, their subsequent conduct was such as to 
cast a yet deeper stain upon the national character; the 
English troops wereperishing for want of food, yetthey 
would supply them with nothing, although in Tala- 
vera alone enough grain had been secreted to support 
the army for a month ; nearly four thousand wounded 
soldiers were dying in the hospital for want of com- 
mon assistance and necessaries, yet they would afford 
them no succour; and, as if this were not enough, 
they added the basencss of theft to the crime of 
cruelty, taking possession of all the stray horses they 
could lay their hands upon, and plundering the 
wounded and the dead of their arms and accoutre- 
ments. Yet while they werc thus treating as enemies 
the allies who had fought and bled for them, the 
Junta had the ineffable impudence to calumniate the 
English leader, accusing him of want of zeal, because 
he would not follow Cuesta in his headlong march to 
ruin, and this they dared to do, though the event had 
fully justified his prudence, and it was only by his 
consummate generalship that Cuesta, as we have just 
seen, had finally been saved from destruction. The 
patience of Sir Arthur, remarkable as he was for a 
tolerant and forbearing spirit, appears at last to have 
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been exhausted, and he declared, in terms that, coming 
from such a man, could not be misunderstood, “ 
positively will not move, nay more, I will disperse 
my army, till I am supplied with provisions and 
means of transport as I ought to be.” 

Hitherto so little was known of the actual strength 
of Soult, that Sir Arthur, though constantly urging 
Cuesta, as a measure of necessary precaution, to 
detach a sufficient force to guard the only acces- 
sible passes, yet imagined that the French would not 
like to press through the Puerto de Banos, with 
Beresford’s division on their rear and a victorious 
army in their front. But the advance of the Duke 
of Dalmatia through this pass, without a shot being 
fired by the Spaniards to prevent it, deranged all his 
plans. Even Cuesta, who had so miscrably deceived 
him by false assurances of having abundantly pro- 
vided for its security, now became alarmed, and 
proposed that half of the allied army should imme- 
diately march to set the matter right again. To this 
Sir Arthur replied, that if by half the army was meant 
equal portions of the English and Spanish corps, he 
would not consent to it; but that he would either stay 
or go with the whole of his own troops. Upon this 
Cuesta desired him to choose, when Sir Arthur, with 
a just confidence in his own superior skill and the 
tried valour of his soldiers, resolved to march in quest 
of Soult, leaving the Spanish General at Talavera, to 
hold Victor in check and protect the hospital. “My 
reason, he says in a letter to Frere, “for this pre- 
ference is, that I think I shall effect the operation, 
probably without contest, in a shorter time than he 
could, and with much more certainty; and that I can 
bring to bear on this point not only all the Spanish 
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troops in the neighbourhood, but the Portuguese 
army, which are collected not far from Ciudad Rod- 
rigo.” Indeed he was acutely sensible at this crisis 
of the value of every single life under his command ; 
and, like Pyrrhus of old, felt that another such vic- 
tory as the last would be no better than defeat. 

As it was possible the movements of Victor. might 
dislodge Cuesta from Talavera, he obtained the Spa- 
nish General's pledge, that he would in such an event 
collect cars, and transport to some more secure place as 
many of the English wounded as could be moved with- 
out danger. Relying upon this promise, he then com- 
menced his march, on the 3d of August, with seven- 
teen thousand men, intending to unite with Bassecour’s 
division at Oropesa, and overwhelm Soult, whose 
forces he still imagined to be numerically inferior. 
The moment, however, that Victor advanced, Cuesta - 
broke up from Talavera and abandoned the wounded 
to the enemy, who, to their honour be it said, showed 
them that care and attention which they had vainly 
expected from their allies. When the Duke of Belluno 
entered the town, he found the French and English 
wounded lying indiscriminately upon the ground 
of the Plaza, the stones covered far and near with 
pools of gore, and many in the last agonies of death. 
With a humanity that did not always, or even often, 
characterize French generals, he immediately attended 
to his now defenceless enemies, and by his prompt 
measures soon proved to the English that he knew 
better than they did how to deal with the Spaniards. 
He sent coldiers to every house, not with a request, 
but with a command, that the inhabitants should 
accommodate the wounded of the two nations, whom 
he ordered to be lodged together, one Englishman 
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and one Frenchman, with express injunctions that 
the English should be first attended to. His next 
care was to compel the townsmen to bury the 
dead, and cleanse the Plaza, that it might be fit, as 
he said, for the French to walk in; and, this bein 
done, the day following at noon he assembled his 
whole army, and gave them a three hours’ liberty of 
plunder. For this purpose every man was provided 
with a small saw and hammer, and the whole filed 
off at beat of drum in parties to the different quar- 
ters of the town, as if to a regular vocation. In their 
gearch, which few things escaped, they found corn 
enough, concealed by the inhabitants, to supply the 
French army for three months ; and yet these people 
had the incredible baseness, but a few days before, 
to suffer those who were fighting their battles abso- 
lutely to perish in their streets from hunger. 

By this time all the contending partics were cooped 
up in the narrow valley of the Tagus, the allies 
holding the centre, with their forces only one day’s 
march asunder, while the various French corps could 
not be concentrated in less than three days’ time. 
To counterbalance this, the advantage of numbers was 
fearfully on the enemy’s side, their united armies being 
almost double the force opposed to them. But it is not 
a little singular, that, though acting in this confined 
space, all parties should have been for a long time 
equally ignorant of each other's numbers and inten- 
tions. While Victor and the intrusive King, under the 
idea that Wilson's partisan corps was cither an army, 
or the precursor of one, were preparing to effect a 
junction at Mostoles, Cuesta, not less alarmed at 
Victor, was retreating from Talavera; Sir Arthur, 
in total misconception of Soult’s real strength, was 
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advancing at the head of twenty-three thousand 
English and Spanish to attack fifty-three thousand 
French, and Soult all the time had no idea that his 
intended prey was voluntarily about to place himself 
within his grasp. But it so happened that inter- 
cepted letters fell into the hands of either, and both 
learnt, much about the same time, the one his danger, 
the other his advantage. The French Marshal imme- 
diately took his measures with all his wonted skill 
and energy, and, had he been opposed to any but the 
great captain of the day, they must have inevitably 
been successful. He ordered Mortier to take up a 
position at Cazatejeda, to seize the bridge of boats at 
Almaraz, and to patrol towards Arzobispo, to which 
place he directed the 2d corps, while the head of 
the 6th entered Plasencia. By these movements 
the English army was placed in a most critical posi- 
tion ; their farther progress was barred in front, 
impassable mountains hemmed in their right, the 
Tagus was on their left, and there could be little 
doubt of Cuesta’s ill-judged retreat, bringing the King 
and Victor down upon their rear. 

In this trying situation, the danger of which was 
evident to every soldier in the ranks, Sir Arthur 
retained all his wonted firmness, and at once saw and 
udopted the only plan by which his army could be 
saved, Abandoning, though with reluctance, the 
fruits of his victory and of all his toil and losses, 
he determined to retire across the Tagus by the bridge 
of Arzobispo, and to secure the passage of Almaraz 
before the French could seize the Col de Mirabete 
and so cut off the road to Truxillo and Merida. To 
this plan Cuesta in his usual spirit of contradiction 
refused to listen ; but Sir Arthur saw his peril too 
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clearly, and had already suffered too much from the 
Spaniard’s wilfulness, to be turned again from his 
settled purpose. The troops were put in motion ; 
the stores and the wounded men, who had just 
arrived at Calera in a pitiable condition, were first 
passed over; about noon the columns followed, and 
by two o'clock the whole army was safely in position 
upon the other side of the river. Thus, for the pre- 
sent, the danger was averted, and the English General, 
having’ attained his point, lost no time in despatch- 
ing Craufurd’s brigade, with six pieces of artillery, 
to the bridge of Almaraz, lest the enemy, discovering 
the ford below, should cross the Tagus, and, even 
now, make themselves masters of the Puerte de 
Mirabete. By a forced march, this was accomplished 
in good time, though the roads over which Craufurd 
had to pass were exccedingly rough, and the Meza 
d'Ibor in particular was so rugged, that the men them- 
selves were under thenecessity of dragging the guns up 
the ascent. Thehead- quarters were thus established in 
temporary sccurity at Deleitoza, the artillery was 
at Campillo, and the rear-guard at Meza d’Ibor, 
while the sick and disabled soldiers were forwarded 
to Merida, the treasure and ammunition carts being 
unloaded for their conveyance. Nor was the care of 
Sir Arthur lcss unceasing for such of the wounded 
as, from their worse state, had of necessity been left 
behind at Talavera. His letters to the French com- 
mander-in-chief and to Kellermann, whose good offices 
he claimed on the score of personal friendship, show 
that a cool head is by no means incompatible with a 
warm and fecling heart ; and it is pleasant to reflect, 
that these appeals were not made in vain, though 
addressed to an enemy who had shown themselves 
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88 savage and as ruthless as the hordes of a Timour 
Khan or an Attila. Soult, above all others, had 
distinguished, and was still to distinguish, himself in 
this barbarous mode of warfare. He laid waste with 
fire and the sword the vale, in which stands the city 
of Plasencia, and allowed, if he did not encourage, 
his troops in all sorts of cruelty and license. Serra- 
dilla, Pasanon, Arroyo- Molinos, El Barrado, Garganta 
la Olla, Texada, Riolobos, Malpartida, and La Oliva, 
were burnt by them; and, when not employed in 
these wholesale forms of destruction, they went out 
upon the highways, robbing, and often killing, those 
who had the misfortune to traverse the circle of the 
country within their power. As we have already 
seen in Portugal, neither age, nor sex, nor the service 
of the altar, exempted the inhabitants from such 
barbarities. The Bishop of Corin, a venerable old 
man, in his eighty-sixth year, was deliberately 
murdered in cold blood by these miscreants, who, 
after having drunk and eaten what was set before 
them, dragged him from his bed, and discharged two 
muskets into his body. But it is ‘no less painful than 
it would be useless to pursue the story of such atro- 
cities any farther. 

Soult, little imagining that his well-laid schemes 
had been foiled by the foresight and activity of the 
English General, continued his march, and his ad- 
vanced guard fell in with the cavalry of Cuesta, who, 
having gratified his pride and obstinacy by staying 
on the right side of the Tagus till the last moment, 
was now hurrying across that river. A little before 
night-fall the whole of the Spanish army had effected 
the passage, with the exception of a rear-guard, which 
on the following morning, was driven in, and compelled 
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to join the main body. Here, having thrown up en- 
trenchments, and placed twenty guns in battery to 
rake the bridge, which was also barricadoed, he left 
two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, under 
Alburquerque, to hold the post, and retreated with the 
rest of his army to Meza d'Ibor without deigning to 
give Sir Arthur the elightest intimation of his pur- 
poses, or even taking the very obvious precaution of 
inquiring how far the river might be fordable. But 
in the mean time, Victor, learning the retrograde 
movements of the allies, crossed the Tagus higher up, 

at the bridge of Talavera, and pushed his advanced 
' guard within a few leagues of the Spanish position, 
while Soult prepared to attack it in front, having 
discovered a deep but practicable ford about half a 
mile above the bridge. He had observed, that, when 
brought to the stream to drink, the Spanish horses 
advanced at a certain point far into the water, from 
which he naturally enough inferred the probable ex- 
istence of a ford; and, having caused the spot to be 
sounded in the night, the result was found to justify 
his conclusion. His plans, moreover, were greatly 
facilitated by the unpardonable neglect and indolence 
of the Spaniards, who, if properly commanded, might 
have held their post against every effort of the French 
to force it. Not all their experience of the skill and 
promptitude of the enemy could teach them a due 
degree of vigilance. For no better cause than the 
extreme sultriness of the day, Alburquerque, though 
a brave, and in general an active, officer, had with- 
drawn his horsemen for shelter to a wood near Azu- 
tan, a village about five miles from the bridge ; and 
the infantry, loitering or sleeping on their posts, kept 
no watch whatever. Taking advantage of this extra- 
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ordinary negligence, at. about two.oclock in the day, 
General Caulaincourt’s brigade entered the stream, 
the French cavalry to the number of six thousand 
having secretly assembled near the ford without their 
presence being suspected. The Spaniards now ran 
to arms, and manned their batteries ; but the con- 
centric fire of the enemy's cannon overwhelmed them, 
and Caulaincourt, having effected the passage of the 
river, turned to his right, and cut up the artillerymen 
at their guns. The infantry were broken in the 
attempt to form, and the battle seemed to be won 
already, when Alburquerque, who by this time had 
taken the alarm, made so desperate a charge with all 
his horse, that the face of things was at once reversed. 
Caulaincourt witb the greatest difficulty maintained 
his ground, and with every moment his danger was 
becoming more and more imminent. But then, when 
defeat. seemed most inevitable, the rest of the French 
cavalry passed over and joined the combat in the 
very crisis ; one brigade of infantry followed in their 
track ; a second burst the barriers on the bridge it- 
self ; and the rout of the Spaniards was complete, the 
havoc being rendered yet more dreadful by the same 
circumstance that occurred on the more fortunate day 
of Talavera. The herbage took fire, and the neigh- 
bouring ground being covered with stubble, shrubs, 
‘and groves of ilex and olives, all rendered dry and 
‘Inflammable by the intense heat of the season, the 
blaze spread far and wide with frightful rapidity, the 
cries of the wounded mingling with the crackling of 
the flames as the wind rolled the fiery flood from o 
point to another. | 7 

Soult, with his usual energy, wished to follow up 
this success by moving a part of his army upon Gua- 
| | m2 : 
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dalupe and Deleitosa, while another division crossed 
the river at Almaraz, where he understood there was 
a ford, and seized the pass of Mirabete. He had, 
however, no opportunity of trying how far the latter 
part of his scheme might be practicable in the face of 
his stubborn opponents, for if Sir Arthur had his 
evil genius in Cuesta, so had Soult his controlling 
demon in Joseph Bonaparte. At this important junc- 
ture, the so-called King of Spain paralysed all his 
schemes by recalling the Ist corps to the support of 
the 4th, which was then opposed to Vanegas ; and 
he was soon afterwards effectually condemned to in- 
action by the receipt of a despatch from the Emperor 
himself, dated Schoenbrunn, in which any farther 
offensive operations were forbidden, until the rein- 
forcements, which the recent victory of Wagram en- 
abled him to send, should arrive in the Peninsula. 
In compliance with these orders, the 2nd corps 
was posted at Plasencia, the 5th relieved the Ist at 
Talavera, and the 6th was directed upon Valladolid, 
to quell the msurrectionary spirit, or rather the spirit 
of resistance to a forcign yoke, which threatened to 
spread over the whole of Castile and Leon. 

On reaching the pass of Bahos, whither he had 
marched from Plasencia on the 11th, Ney was surprised 
to find the post occupied by about four thousand men, 
under Sir Robert Wilson, who, for the last six weeks, 
had kept the intrusive king in perpetual alarm for 
Madrid. The abandonment of Talavera by the 
Spaniards had left that officer totally without support, 
and, not knowing that he could even now effect a 
junction with the main body of the English, he trusted 
to his local knowledge for escape and made for the 
mountains. Bursting through the pursuers that hem- 
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med him in upon all sides, he reached Bejar, in the 
valley of the Tormez, and, in the hope of recovering 
his communication with the army, moved towards 
Plasencia, and was thus brought in contact with Ney 
on his march towards Valladolid. A battle was the 
consequence, in which, after a gallant defence, Wilson 
was of course defeated by the overwhelming supe- 
riority of numbers. 7 

Even had the allies been aware of this state of 
things, the folly and sullen obstinacy of the Spanish 
General would have prevented their reaping any sub- 
stantial benefit from the knowledge. So little did he 
choose to act in concert with the ally upon whom 
his very existence depended, that Sir Arthur did not 
know of his having moved from Arzobispo, much 
less of the late signal defeat, till informed of both by 
the Duke de Alburquerque upon the 9th. On repair- 
ing the next day to the Spanish head-quarters, he 
found, to his great surprise, that though Cuesta, in 
compliance at last with his reiterated advice, had 
moved his main body to the left side of the Ibor, he 
had yet left all his artillery, forty pieces in number, 
on the right, with no other defence than that of a 
weak rear guard, Should the French get informa- 
tion of this unpardonable blunder—and it could not 
long remain a secret to them—it was obvious that 
they would beat in the weak defence, and capture the 
whole, in which case there was little doubt of the 
Spanish army breaking up and entirely disbanding. 
Happily, however, the danger was met in time and 
averted by Sir Arthur's persuading the staff-officers 
to make their men drag the cannon up the Meza 
‘dIbor without the knowledge of Cuesta. | 
_ The English army soon afterwards withdrew to 
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Xaraicejo, in order to make room for the Spanish 
cavalry, which had come through the defiles. The 
position thus occupied by the allies evinced the mind 
of a master in the art of war ; the possession of the 
bridge of Almaraz, and of the mountains between 
that point and the bridge of Arzobispo, protected the 
country behind the Tagus, from Toledo nearly to,, 
Abrantes, as the enemy could not penetrate with 
cannon at any place between Almaraz and Toledo ; 
while between Almaraz and Abrantes the river was 
nearly impassable for an army, except perhaps at 
Villa Velha, and at the ferry of Alconeta. The 
latter, however, would be a passage of no little difh- 
culty, even supposing it to be practicable. 

The French divisions being scattered over different 
points, in expectation of their promised reinforce- 
ments, there might now have been an opportunity of 
striking a decisive blow but for the deplorable state 
into which both the men and horses of the English 
army had fallen for want of the necessary supplies. 
From the treatment they had met with, it would have 
been imagined that they were looked upon in the 
light of enemies rather than of allies. The men were 
absolutely falling sick from hunger ; there was no- 
thing to give them in the way of comfort for their 
recovery ; and the horses were dying by hundreds in 
the week. Upon an average, the troops had not for 
a long time received half a ration per diem, and for 
many days they went without anything, till at last, 
for a month together, men and officers, under all their 
fatigues and hardships, had nothing but water to 
drink, frequently nothing but meat without salt to 
eat, and seldom any bread; so that there were few 
who, although doing their duty, were not more or 
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lees affected by dysentery. And yet the commis- 
sioners, appointed by the Junta to inquire into these 
matters, had the daring effrontery to declare in their 
official communications that the British army was 
supplied with everything, even to abundance. It was 
plainly proved, too, against the Spaniards, that on more 
than one occasion they had intercepted the British 
commissaries when carrying supplies to the camp, 
and infamously plundered them of the breadand barley 
which they had bought and paid for, even going so far 
as to fire upon the convoy when resisted. Adding insult 
to cruelty and ingratitude, Cuesta replied to the Gene- 
ral’s demand for food by complaints against the English 
soldiers : “They had robbed the peasantry, pillaged 
the villages, intercepted the Spanish convoys, and 
openly sold the provisions thus shamefully acquired.” 
At this very time the English had received no bread 
for five days together, and yet, while thus neglected, 
the poor starving wretches saw passing before their 
eyes not less than five hundred mules loaded with 
provisions for the Spanish army. If then the soldiers 
really did seek by force in the villages and mountains 
that food which was basely withheld from them m 
defiance of the most sacred promises, can their con- 
duct be a just subject for reprehension? was it to 
be expected that they should lie down quietly and 
die of hunger in the land that had been saved from 
utter desolation at the expense of so much English 
blood and treasure ? 

But it was not only with regard to food that the 
Spaniards behaved thus shamefully to those who 
had so gallantly fought their battles; it wae the 
same with every other sort of supply. Sir Aréaw 
had applied for a remount: of cavalry of only 
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hundred mares, which could not be used by the 
Spanish army, and yet he could not get a single 
animal, or even an answer from the government on 
the subject. Thus, too, after the battle of Talavera, 
won by British valour, and rendered fruitless by 
Spanish cowardice and ignorance, he requested Ge- 
neral Cuesta to assist him with ninety mules to draw. 
his artillery in lieu of those lost in the action. This 
request, so reasonable in itself, so advantageous even 
to those who should grant it, was refused by Cuesta, 
with the blood of the English still reeking in his nos- 
trils from the battle field, and though at the very time 
there were hundreds in the Spanish army employed 
in drawing carts that actually contained nothing. 
While the English General was using every means 
in his power to remove these obstacles to his farther 
advance, Cuesta was seized with a paralytic stroke, 
and resigned the command, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Eguia. It was now hoped that a better 
order of things would take place ; but the change of 
generals brought with it no change of action: the sins 
of ignorance, obstinacy, selfishness, and falsehood, 
were too deeply ingrained in the whole Spanish cha- 
racter ; and though Eguia, like all his countrymen, 
was profuse in his promises, his conduct was exactly 
the same as that of his predecessor in command. In 
some respects it was even worse; he had the hardi- 
hood to plainly express his disbelicf in the assertions 
of the British General, who, from that moment, 
briefly and sternly declined any farther correspon- 
dence with him, till the offence was acknowledged 
and atoned for by a fit apology. But in the mean- 
time the state of his troops was such as to admit of 
nq farther delay; more than a month had elapsed 
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since he had first informed the Supreme Central Junta, 
that, if the British army were not supplied with pro- 
vision and means of transport, he would at once 
retire upon the frontiers of Portugal, and the time 
had at length come when he must carry that threat 
into execution, or see his soldiers perish. He hesi- 
tated no longer: and now that Eguia and the Junta 
found their ally was really about to leave the field— 
driven from it, not by the enemy, but by Spanish 
faithlessness—every effort was used to shake his 
resolution ; they protested themselves ready to sup- 
ply the British army with food, even to the exclusion 
of their own countrymen engaged in the same cause. 
Sir Arthur could not but be sensible that this was only 
an extremeand desperate offer, to induce hisremaining 
in Spain—an offer which he did not believe, and which, 
if he had believed, he never would have assented to: 
“ The Spanish army,” he said, “must be fed as well as 
the British.” Finding this paltry trick of no avail, the 
Junta and their General had next recourse to the 
basest calumnies. It was more than insinuated—it 
was openly declared—that “ the retreat of the army 
across the Tagus was unnecessary ; Soult ought to 
have been destroyed ; and not the want of food, but 
considerations of a political or military nature, which 
he dared not avouch, were the real cause of his with- 
drawing from the Spanish soil.” But Sir Arthur 
was as little to be moved by insult as by flattery ; 
he broke up at once for Portugal, with his army more 
worn down, more diminished in numbers, and in a 
state of greater disorganization, than if it had fought 
an unsuccessful battle, instead of being, as it was, 
the victor in every combat. A striking proof of his 
real situation is to be seen in the fact of his having 
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been compelled to leave behind him, for want of car- 
Triage, several pieves of cannon and a large quantity 
of ammunition ; these he consigned to his faithlesa 
allies, who made no scruple whatever of receiving them, 
nor was there any lack of means to carry them off, 
though before they had not been able to find a single 
cart for the conveyance of the English wounded. - 
But even had the English General been abun- 
dantly supplied with food, instead of being left to 
starve, there were other reasons that would have fully 
justified his refusing to co-operate any longer with 
the Spaniards. They not only constantly thwarted 
his best-laid schemes either for defence or aggression, 
but were little to be relied upon in what they really 
undertook, and hence his army was often exposed to 
the most imminent hazard of total destruction, from 
which it had to be rescued by extraordinary efforts 
of skill and bravery, and at a frightful expenditure 
of human life. Thus being trusted to guard the pass 
of Banos, they had basely deserted their post, leaving 
an opening for Soult to operate on the right flank of 
the British, then cooped up in the narrow valley of 
the Tagus. Again, at Talavera, and at the bridge 
ef Arzobispo, we have seen them acting in the same 
way. A few, like Alburquerque, would fight with 
some degree of valour, though with little skill or 
discipline ; but the Spanish army, as a whole—and wa 
have more than once had occasion to notice it—could 
never be brought to behave as soldiers should do in 
the presence of an enemy ; they made no scruple of 
running éff, and after an action were to be found in 
every village and every shady bottom within fifty 
miles of the field of battle: two years of constant 
warfare had taught them nothing but to fly and 
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aasemble again in a state of nature, their arms and 
accoutrements having been left behind them; and 
the officers were neither braver nor more skilful than 
their men. Sir Arthur’s view of this subject is so 
acute, and is so applicable to the military affairs of 
nations in general, that it deserves to be given in his 
own words, lest any of its spirit should evaporate by 
being translated into the language of another. “I 
really believe,” he says, in a letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh, ° that much of this deficiency of numbers, 
composition, discipline, and efficiency, isto be attributed 
to the existing government of Spain. They have 
attempted to govern the kingdom, in a state of revo- 
lution, by an adherence to old rules and systems, 
and with the aid of what is called enthusiasm ; and 
this last is, in fact, no aid to accomplish anything, 
and is only an excuse for the irregularity with which 
every thing is done, and for the want of discipline 
and subordination of the armies. 

“ People are very apt to believe that enthusiasm 
carried the French through their revolution, and was 
the parent of those exertions which have nearly 
conquered the world; but if the subject is nicely 
examined, it will be found that enthusiasm was the 
name only, but that force was the instrument which 
brought forward those great resources, under a sys- 
tem of terror, which first stopped the allies ; and that 
@ perseverance in the same system of applying every 
individual and every description of property to the 
service of the army, by force, has since conquered 
Europe.”——In these few emphatic words lies the whole 
secret of the success of the French revolutionary 
armies, @ success which, for so many years, a 
all Europe in wonder and consternation. 
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‘But whatever might be the causes of the Spanish 
inefficiency in the field, the fact itself was too 
glaringly evinced to be disputed. It was a truth 
manifest to the humblest soldier in the British ranks, 
that, whatever was to be done, must be done by 
English hearts and English hands; and how could 
Sir Arthur Wellesley hope to maintain his ground 
with only sixteen thousand men, though perhaps the 
choicest troops in the world, against seventy thousand 
French, the one worn out and disorganised by hunger 
and long privations, without horses for their cavalry, 
or mules to draw their guns and ammunition, while 
the other, being perfectly reckless of the means 
employed, commanded at will all the resources of 
the country? Or who shall blame the British 
General if he resolved to retire upon the frontiers of 
Portugal, abandoning a people who had _ neither 
genius to suggest plans for themselves, nor yet wis- 
dom enough to avail themselves of the counsels and 
superior generalship of another ? 

Much, however, as we may lament this necessity, 
and fruitless as the campaign may scem, weighin; 
its results against the great expenditure of life an 
treasure, it was not without its uses. The battle of 
Talevera had saved the south of Spain from absolute 
destruction, while Portugal had been kept free from 
invasion, and time had been afforded to organize her 
armies and prepare them for actual service. Nor 
should we undervalue the moral effect produced by 
a succession of victories, which, though denied by 
party-spirit at home, had yet a stirring effect upon 
the whole Continent. They had raised the reputation 
of the English armies from the lowest ebb to unparal- 
leled splendour ; and reputation is to a whole nation 
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what credit is to the commercial world—the feather 
that plumes the wing and enables it to rise above the 
earth. 

In the course of this campaign the General had 
been taught a most important lesson ; he had learnt 
to justly appreciate the strength of his enemies and 
the imbecility of his allies ; and henceforth we shall 
see him carrying on the war, with boldness indeed, 
but a boldness that was tempered, and invariably 
governed, by a tenfold increase of caution. Neither 
the intrigues of the Portuguese government, nor the 
cajoleries of the Juntas, were able to shake his inflex- 
ibility of purpose. The Central Junta had nomi- 
nated him one of the captain-generals of their army 
—a rank equivalent to that of an English field- 
marshal—and farther presented him, in the name of 
Ferdinand, with some horses, sclected from the best 
breed of Andalusia; but though he accepted the one 
gift unreservedly, and the other subject to the appro- 
bation of his sovereign, declining only the pay 
attached to it because he would not burthen the 
finances of Spain in such a contest, yet these honours 
made no change whatever in his determination. 
Slander then succeeded to flattery, and it was equally 
unavailing ; “I have fished,” said he, “in many 
troubled waters, but Spanish troubled waters I will 
never try again.” And as his opinions were well 
deliberated, so were they firmly cxecuted. Spain 
indeed became the ficld on which the destinies of 
the European world were wrought out to their 
conclusion, but he never again made his movements 
in any way dependent upon the valour of her troops, 
the sagacity of her generals, or the policy of her 
Juntas. le fought indeed for Spain, but without 
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Spain ; and at a time when even the British ministry, 
as well as many of his own superior officers, dreaded 
the approaching conflict, and shrank before the 
tremendous superiority of the enemy. 

But it may be asked, as it was then asked by the 
ministers of the day, what chance there was of 
successfully defending Portugal, when the conqueror 
of Wagram should swell the superior numbers of 
the enemy by the addition of his hitherto uncon- 
quered legions? The answer to such a doubt will 
best be given in the words of the General who sub- 
sequently, at the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras, 
proved the justice of his opinions. “If, in con- 
sequence of the peace in Germany, the enemy's army 
in the Peninsula should be largely reinforced, it is 
obvious that the enemy will acquire the means of 
attacking Portugal, not only in proportion to the 
extent of his reinforcements, but in proportion as the 
arrival of those reinforcements may have an effect 
upon the public mind in Spain, and may induce 
persons now in hostility with the enemy, to submit 
to his usurpation, and thus enable him to employ 
troops in active operations, which are at present 
employed only on the defensive, in keeping up the 
communication between his armics, or in guarding 
certain interesting and important points in the 
country. 

“ Even in this case, however, I conceive that till 
Spain shall have been conquered, and shall have 
submitted to the conqueror, the enemy will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain possession of 
Portugal, if his Majesty should continue to employ 
an army in the defence of this country, and if the 
improvements in the Portuguese military service 
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should be carried to the extent of which they are 
capable. | | 
_ “The extent of the army which it would be neces- 
sary that his Majesty should employ in Portugal 
ought to be 30,000 effective men, in aid of the whole 
military establishment of Portugal, consisting of 
three thousand artillery, three thousand cavalry, 
thirty-six thousand regular infantry, and three 
thousand cacadores and the militia.” 

With this just confidence in himself and his troops 
was mingled a spirit of caution that ever looked to 
the possibility of defeat, and was prepared with the 
ready means to avert its consequences. Yet it is 
not a little useful as well as curious at this time, 
when, as from a safe point we can look back upon 
the past, to read the doubts that the Spanish cam- 
paign gave rise to, and see how the puny spirits of 
the day presumed to sit in judgment on a man who 
was hereafter to fill so prominent a place in English 
history, while their own names would scarcely be 
remembered. In the House of Lords the minister 
proposed a vote of thanks to the General for his emi- 
nent services, but even this cheap honour was not to be 
given without a fierce and angry debate. Earl Grey 
denied that the battle of Talavera was a victory, and, 
looking over the hard-fought field from his safe and 
comfortable seat in Parliament, had the astonishing 
arrogance to declare that the greatest general of 
modern times had betrayed want of capacity and 
want of skill. The language of Lord Grenville 
was the same in substance, though more childish 
because more figurative. He talked of “ gilded 
disasters,’ of “ cypresses that drooped over the tombs 
of our gallant defenders being denominated blooming 
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laurels ;” and much more in the same tone, which 
was hailed with plaudits at the time, but which 
in the present day can only provoke indignation or 
contempt. 

In the lower House Mr. Ponsonby called upon 
the Commons to put forth their penal powers, a choice 
phrase which, if it meant anything, must have meant 
that they should impeach the great captain for his 
victories. A General Tarleton, who has thus saved his 
name from merited oblivion, presumed to affirm that 
Sir Arthur's despatches were “ vain-glorious, partial, 
and incorrect ;” and Mr. Whitbread, though little 
used in general to the melting mood, was softened 
even to tears when he thought of “the British blood 
which had been spilt in sacrifice to incapacity and 
folly.” 

The government, however, had formed a more 
just notion of the talents of their General. On the 
26th of the previous August they had raised him to 
the peerage, in requital of his brilliant services, by 
the titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley, and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera and of Wellington in the 
county of Somerset. Such rank, it was manifest, 
must be upheld by a corresponding fortune, and, in 
defiance of the clamour just raised upon the question 
of a vote of thanks, they boldly supported the King’s 
message, recommending that a pension of two thou- 
sand pounds a-year should be scttled upon Lord 
Wellington and the two next heirs to his title in 
succession. As might be expected, the measure was 
long and violently opposed. Mr. Calcraft lamented 
deeply the grant of. such an unmerited honour ; 
would by no means consent to add to so grievous a 
blunder by a pension; and, assuming the spirit of 
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prophecy, denounced ruin and defeat before three 
months were over. Even the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council of the city of London took upon 
themselves to judge of military matters; they flung 
the battle of Talavera into their commercial scalea, 
and declared that it was found wanting. 
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In following up the proceedings of the different 
parties at home, as was done in the conclusion of the 
last chapter, we have somewhat outrun the order of 
military events. To them we now return ; and though 
Sir Arthur did not receive any intimation of his peer- 
age till the 16th of September, we shall, for the short 
space of time intervening, speak of him as Lord Wel- 
lington, to avoid the necessity of any farther recur- 
rence to the subject. 

The government of Seville was in high alarm 
when they found the British General had retreated 
to Merida with the decided intention of falling back 
upon the Portuguese frontiers, In the moment of 
danger, they seemed to have become suddenly alive to 
their own weakness and the value of the ally whom 
their neglect was thus driving from them ; and having 
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recourse to the Marquis Wellesley, they prevailed 
upon him to use his influence with his brother in stay- 
ing his retreat. Tothis Lord Wellington so far yielded, 
as to place the right of the army at Talavera Real, 
Hill’s division at Montijo and La Calzada, the heavy 
brigade of cavalry at Merida, and General R. Crau-. 
furd at Campo Mayor. In this position he could pro- 
cure the necessary supplies with ease, while he had it 
in his power to re-assemble all his forces in a short 
space of time the moment it should become requisite. 
But the delay produced no beneficial effect, and, after 
a few days, he marched to Badajoz. In the mean 
time, the Spanish head-quarters had been moved 
from Delcitosa to Truxillo, partly in consequence of 
their finding it difficult to support their troops in the 
exhausted country upon the left bank of the Tagus, 
and partly on account of orders received from the 
Junta to detach the greatest portion of the army to 
La Carolina, leaving only twelve thousand men in 
Estremadura. Of this last corps they had proffered 
the command to Lord Wellington, but he declined 
accepting it, as the offer was necessarily connected 
not only with the renewal of the co-operation of the 
English army with the Spanish, but would also 
again entail upon him that defensive system which 
he well knew to be utterly ineffective. At the same 
time they occupied La Meza d’Ibor and the Puerte, 
de Mirabete, opposite -Almarea. 

For many weeks the British General maintained 
his position upon the frontier of Estremadura, and by 
so doing preserved Andalusia, for a time at lcast, from. 
subjection, Great, however, as this advantage might 
be, it was dearly purchased, a pestilential fever pre- 
vailing, as wasusual at that season of the year, inthelow 
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grounds about the Guadiana, so that more men died, 
or lay sick in hospital, than would have paid the 
price of a hard-fought battle. Nor was this sacri- 
fice to Spanish interests met by any corresponding 
feeling of gratitude on the part of his allies. So far 
was this from being the case, that they even threw 
every obstacle in the way of the exchange of British 
prisoners, and did all in their power to prevent any 
communication between him and the enemy upon the 
subject. Yet these captives were the men who had 
been wounded in the battle of Talavera, and subse- 
quently abandoned in the hospital by Cuesta. In 
truth, the Spaniards entertained a jealous hatred of 
their allies at the very time they were most con- 
scious that they needed them ; and so strong was this 
spirit, that even now, after so long and so unvarying 
a train of disasters, they could not reconcile it to 
their pride, or their obstinacy, to follow the military 
counsels of Wellincton. Ife had urged them to aug- 
ment the army of the Duque de Alburqnerque to 
twenty thousand men, in order that it might occupy 
in a sufficient manner the passage of the Tagus at 
Almaraz and the passes through the mountains 
leading from Arzobispo to Truxillo. In this posi- 
tion they would have effectually covercd Estrema- 
dura, during the winter at least, and would have 
afforded time and leisure to prepare for farther ope- 
rations against the enemy. But instead of following 
this sound advice, the Junta immediately ordered 
the Duque de Alburquerque to fall back with his 
corps behind the Guadiana, upon a position that was 
not tenable, thus leaving open the road mto Estrema- 
dura, and incurring the risk of losing that province 
whenever the enemy should choose to take possession 
| N 2 : 
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of it. Upon this the British General resolved to 
commence at once his long projected movement to the 
north of the Tagus, it being particularly desirable 
that his army should neither be involved in a con- 
test for the security of Estremadura, nor should 
undergo the disgrace of retiring, if that country were 
invaded. Nothing, however, but the extraordinary 
firmness of his mind, a quality in which he surpassed 
even his great rival, Napoleon, could have sustained 
him at this critical period, when from every quarter 
came the voice of discouragement and discontent. 
Spain was loud against him for having abandoned 
her generals to the consequences of their own folly ; 
at home a powerful faction was busily employed in 
denying his talents and perverting his very victories 
into omens of defeat, while the friends whose con- 
fidence should have given fresh nerve to his resolu- 
tion, quailed before the terrors of the approaching 
struggle. It seemed throughout all England to be 
received as an indisputable truth, that the power of 
Napoleon was too mighty on land to admit of being 
opposed with the slightest possibility of success; 
and, to fill the cup of vexation to the brim, a retreat 
had as usual done much to disorganize the British 
army. Again, both his public and private letters 
teem with complaint upon this important subject. 
The conduct of his soldiers, though excellent when 
with their regiments, and under the inspection of 
their superior officers, was at other times perfectly 
disgraceful. If they brought up a convoy of money, 
or of anything that could be turned into money, 
though it were only shoes, they never failed to 
plunder. When detached, or coming up from hos- 
pitals, they committed every description of outrage ; 
and all this when they had not the slightest shadow 
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of excuse from their necessities, or from any unfriendly 
behaviour on the part of the inhabitants. On the 
contrary, they were well fed and taken care of, and 
generally received in the Portuguese houses as if 
they had been children of the family. Yet to such 
a pitch were these excesses carried, that he seldom 
halted the army for two days without being obliged. 
to assemble a general court-martial. _ Never, indeed, 
had any commanding officer been placed in a more 
difficult situation. All looked to him for assistance 
whatever might be the case of need ; money, stores, 
provisions, everything that keeps an army together, 
were expected at his hands both by Spaniards and 
Portuguese, it being the prevailing error—from which 
the English people were not exempt—that he had 
only to say the word to supply all their wants, and 
satisfy all their demands. As he himself oxpreased it, 
he was acting with a sword suspended over him, that 
was sure to fall the moment he suffered a defeat. Yet 
thevery letter, in which we find thiscomplaint, contains 
also the firm and heroic declaration, “They may do 
what they please ; I shall not give up the game here as 
long as it can be played ;” for he felt that the honour 
and interest of England alike required of him to 
hold his ground as long as possible. Neither would 
he shift the responsibility of failure from his 
own shoulders to those of the ministers, by calling — 
for means which he knew they could not supply, 
however material to ultimate success. Whatever 
might be the event—and he seems to have aie 
though he could not fear it—he yet went on 
and silently in his preparations for the strug gina at 
the very moment when French, English, and 
walars, friends and foes, were alike expecting the 
apoody re-embarkation of his army, which was now 
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distributed in healthy cantonments on the north- 
eaatern fronticr of Portugal, General Hill being sta- 
tioned at Abrantes with ten thousand troops, the 
one-half of which was British, and the other half 
Portuguese. To all his measures, and some of them, 
though absolutely necessary, were sufficiently severe, 
the people submitted without a murmur, such was 
their confidence in his genius, and their hatred, not 
less than terror, of the French. Taught by the past, 
he resolved, that as he incurred all the responsibility, 
he would also have the entire control of everything ; 
for he well knew that whatever might be the enthu- 
siasm of the people, he was much more likely to— 
meet with sccret opposition than with support from 
the Regency and from the /idalgos, or nobles, in ge- 
neral. He insisted, therefore, that his own authority 
as Marshal-Gencral of Portugal should be absolute 
over all arrangements in respect to the English and 
Portuguese armies; he called upon the Regency to 
revive the ancient military laws of the kingdom, 
which made it compulsory upon all men to enrol 
themselves and take up arms in defence of their 
country ; and finally he required, that on whatever 
line the invaders approached, the population should 
immediately be compelled to lay waste the country, 
destroy the mills and bridges, and abandon their 
homes, while he gave the opportunity for these 
sweeping measures by always fronting the enemy in 
such sort that the latter should be obliged to keep in 
masses without being able to bring on a decisive 
battle. Thus the whole population would be con- 
verted into soldiers, closing on the flanks and rear of 
the French, and cutting off all resources except those 
they carried with them inthe very middle ot their army. 
- The celebrated lines of Torres Vedras w'we not yet 
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finished. To gain time for their completion, as well 
as for the securing of the harvest and the more per- 
fect disciplining of the native troops, he took up a 
defensive position, with his army towards the fron- 
tiers: not that it formed any part of his plan to 
contest the pround seriously with the enemy, for the 
borders of Portugal, from a variety of unfavourable 
circumstances, can never be defended against superior 
numbers; his only object was to delay their onward 
march as long as possible by throwing every ob- 
stacle in their way, for which purpose he took up 
a defensive line of considerable extent, but with this 
advantage, that, being of a circular form, its several 
points were not distant from each other, while all 
were strongly sccured by the nature of the ground. 
Here he calmly awaited the coming of the enemy, 
who had three different pomts of access open to 
them : the one on the eastern frontier, by the way of 
Lower Beira; a second by the Alentejo, on the 
south; and a third on the north, through Galicia. 
The first: of these routes was, on every account, the 
most practicable; it was therefore the one most 
likely to be chosen by Massena, who, according to 
the reports of several deserters, had now succeeded 
to the command of the French army in Spain, with 
orders from Napoleon to ‘drive the hideous leopards 
into the sea,” such being the phrase by which, in his 
aplenctic mood, he was wont to metamorphose into 
leopards the British lions that he had found himself 
unable to tame. For this purpose, the peace he had 
just concluded with the Germans was a most oppor- 
tune occurrence ; it placed at his disposal an immense 
body of veterans, accustomed to war and victory, 
and he lost no time in pouring mass upon mass into 
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the Peninsula, with the view of bearing down upon: 
Taany points at once, and upon each with an over= 
whelming superiority. Yet there was by no means. 
that unanimity in the French camp which might 
have been expected from the despotic power that he 
wielded so ably, and with so little consideration for 
anything but the attainment of his own objects. The 
brother, whom he had placed upon the Spanish 
throne, was determined, if possible, to be a king, 
not in name only, but in reality, and was far from 
being willing to play the puppet part for which the 
Emperor had designed him. His object was to court 
popularity by gentle means ; and he appealed strongly 
against the “ particular military governments” in 
which both the civil and military powers were given 
to some general or marshal, under the name of 
governor. <A rule of this kind must, from its very 
nature, have been harsh and oppressive, besides exas- 
perating the Spaniards with the fear of its being 
preparatory to the future dismemberment of their 
country. Spain, indeed, may be truly said, at this 
time, to have had only the shadow of a civil govern- 
ment ; on the one hand was lawless despotism, on 
the other equally lawless violence and insurrection. 
Massena commenced his operations by the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, of which it was absolutely requisite 
he should make himself master before he could march 
either upon Lisbon or Oporto. It was expected on all 
hands, when Wellington advanced so near as Celorico, 
that it was with the view of fighting a battle, at any 
hazard, for the relief of the besieged city. Such, 
however, was not his object ; to compel the French 
to collect an army for the enterprise, to gain time, 
and to take advantage of the favourable accidents 
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that are daily and hourly occurring in war,—these’ 
‘were the motives that had led him to approach so 
near, and these were utterly unappreciated by the 
different parties who, on all sides, were urging him 
to peril the fate of the Peninsula upon a single battle, 
which, if gained, could have no ulterior consequences 
ofanymoment. Every influencethat could besupposed 
to operate upon the human mind, was brought for- 
ward to.stimulate him into rash and ruinous action. 
Herrasti, the brave commandant of the town, was in- 
cessant in his cries for assistance : “‘O venir luego! 
luego! luego! a secorrer esta plaza:” (Oh come now! 
now! now! to the succour of this place :) the British 
murmured for it ; the Portuguese clamoured for it ; 
and Romana had come from Badajoz in the full 
conviction that he would co-operaté with him in 
a combined movement for carrying off the garrison. 
Massena alone seemed to understand and appreciate 
the policy of his great opponent, and endeavoured by 
insults to gall and drive him from this Fabian system, 
the results of which he saw and dreaded ; he taunted 
him in proclamations, saying that “‘ he was afraid— 
that the sails were flapping and the ships preparing 
to carry him away—that he was a man who, insen- 
sible to military honour, permitted his allies’ towns 
to fall without risking a shot to save them.” But 
the iron will of the English General was not to be 
shaken by the invective of enemies, or the impatience 
of friends, who were unable to comprehend, in all its 
details, the fearful game that he had to play. In | 
his hands he held the last of England's disposable 
armies, a gallant and noble body, equal to anything 
that might be expected from the most perfect valour 
and discipline; but their amount, throughout the 
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whole of Portugal, did not exceed thirty thousand 
men, and before him stood the first of the French 
Marshals, who, he knew, not from report only, but 
from intercepted letters and returns, was at the head 
of at least fifty thousand chosen troops, while two 
hundred thousand more, distributed on various points 
of Spain under subordinate Generals, formed a 
powerful source of supply, should he be beaten. He 
stood, therefore, immovable at his post, determined 
not to peril his army and the fate of the whole 
Peninsula for the sake of relieving five hundred 
indifferent soldicrs, unless some favourable opportu- 
nity should occur that made success a certainty. 
None such offered itself, and Ciudad Rodrigo fell, 
an event which every one must have expected, though 
few could have anticipated the moral effects of this 
inevitable disaster. ‘The impression which it made 
upon the inhabitants of Castile was deep indeed; and 
from that hour they maintained a sullen silence 
towards their allies, as if, through neglect or cow- 
ardice, they had sacrificed them to the enemy. | So 
bitter was this feeling, that henceforth they refused 
to give any intelligence to the officers on the flanks 
of the army, or even to convey any letters for them. 
From the dispositions of Massena it was cxtremely 
doubtful what he would next attempt, and the initi- 
ative was complctely in his power. For some time 
there was not the slightest appearance of his having 
any intention of attacking Almcida ; it seemed rather 
that he was collecting his force to dash at the British 
army and endeavour to obstruct its retreat, and 
Wellington lost no time in securing himself against 
this expected movement. But, notwithstanding these 
appearances, Almeida after all was Masgena’s real 
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ie ; and no sooner was he fully assured that 
Regnier, who was acting in concert with him, had 
effected the passage of the Tagus at Almaraz, and 
that Mortier, with another corps, had entered Zafra, 
than he formally invested the city. Upon this 
‘Wellington immediately recrossed the Mondego, be- 
hind which he had retreated a short time before, 
and brought up his army a little nearer, intend- 
ing to strike a blow if the enemy should afford him 
an opportunity, while at all events he obliged the 
French Marshal to keep his corps ina more collected 
state during the siege, and thus rendered success 
more difficult from the want of subsistence. Every 
hour that he could detain the French before this place 
was of importance to the general cause, inasmuch as 
it brought him nearer to the time when the rains | 
would set in, and the defences of Portugal would be 
considerably strengthened by the increased difficulty 
of the roads and of finding provisions for the in- 
vading armies. Colonel Cox, whoheldthecommand of 
the town, promised to hold out for ninety days, and of 
this there seemed to be a reasonable prospect, fer the 
French, by so long delaying to invest the place, had 
aftorded him ample space and opportunity to prepare 
for their attack. The interval they employed in com- 
mitting every sort of excess and cruelty on the inhabit- 
antsof thecountry, while at the sametime Massena was 
issuing proclamations, inviting them fo abandon the 
English and submit themselves to the paternal 
clemency of the Emperor. To this Lord Wellington 
replied by a counter proclamation, which was the 
more necessary as the Portuguese, though they had 

received his orders with cheerfulness and with ready. 
promises of obedience, had yet neglected to lay waste! 
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the country as he had desired when first. meditating 
his grand defensive campaign against the invaders. 

That men should thus cling to their homes, that 
they should be unwilling to desolate their fields, or 
to destroy the work of their own hands, is a natural, 

and in most cases a holy feeling ; but there are great 
exigences, and this was one of them, when it becomes 
requisite to sacrifice the affections, we have most 
sedulously cultivated, upon the altar of necessity. In 
this case the neglect ‘of the sterner and more painful 
duty was attended with fearful results, that are only 
too faithfully painted in Lord Wellington's pro- 
clamation. 


FROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF PORTUGAL. 


By Lord Viscount Wellington, Marshal General, &c. 


“4th August, 1810, 
“‘The time which has elapsed, during which the 
enemy have remained upon the frontiers of Portugal, 
has fortunately afforded to the Portuguese nation 
experience of what they are to expect from the 
French. | 
‘The people had remained in some villages, trust- 
to the enemy's promises, and vainly elieving, 
that by treating the enemies of their country in a 
friendly manner, they should conciliate their forbear 
ance, and that their properties would be respected, 
their women would be saved from violation, and that 
their lives would be spared. | 
“Vain hopes! the people of these devoted vil- 
lages have suffered every evil which a cruel zi 
could inflict. Their property has been plunder 
their houses and furniture burnt, their women have 
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been ravished, and the unfortunate inhabitants, whose 
age or sex did not tempt the brutal violence of the 
soldiers, have fallen the victims of the imprudent 
confidence they reposed in promises which were made 
only to be violated. — 

“The Portuguese now see that they have no 
remedy for the evil with which they are threatened, 
but determined resistance. Resistance, and the deter- 
mination to render the enemy’s advance into their 
country as difficult as possible by removing out of 
his way every thing that is valuable, or that can 
contribute to his subsistence, or frustrate his progress, 
are the only and the certain remedies for the evils 
with which they are threatened. | 

‘‘The army under my command will protect as 
large a proportion of the country as will be in their 
power; but it is obvious that the people can save 
themselves only by resistance to the enemy, and their 
properties only by removing them. 

—: ©The duty, however, which I owe to His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and to the Portuguese 
nation, will oblige me to use the power and authority 
in my hands to force the weak and the indolent to 
make an exertion to save themselves from the danger 
which awaits them, and to save their country ; and I 
hereby declare, that all magistrates, or persons in 
authority, who remain in the towns or villages, after 
receiving orders from any of the military officers to 
retire from them; and all persons, of whatever 
description, who hold any communication with the 
enemy, and aid or assist them in any manner, will be 
considered traitors to the state, and shall be tried and 
punished accordingly. 

- ‘ WELLINGTON.” 
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» A whole month was spent by the French before 
Almeida in unaccountable inactivity. This delay had 
been highly advantageous to the garrison, which con- 
sisted of inexperienced men, unused to look on war, and 
timid from want of discipline, for it had accustomed. 
them to the nearness of an enemy, and hence, the first 
alarm of inexperience passing over, they had acquired 
confidence in themselves, and were in high spirits, 
while the place was amply supplied with provisions 
for the time the governor imagined he could hold out 
against his assailants. Unfortunately one of those ac- 
cidents to which all warlike operations are liable dis- 
appointed theseexpectations. A little after dark, in the 
very commencement of thesicge, the ground was shaken 
as if by an carthquake, a huge column of smoke and 
fire rose into the air, and in the next moment the whole 
town, with the exception of six houses, sank together 
in ashapeless mass ofruins. The uproar of this dread- 
ful event was plainly heard in the camp; but it was 
not till the day following that the English general 
learned the cause, or the full extent of the mischief. 
The explosion of the magazine had made a breach in 
the place, blown all the guns, excepting three, into 
the ditch, destroyed nearly the whole of the ammu- 
nition, and killed or wounded the greater part of the 
artillerymen. It was in vain that the governor 
endeavoured to rally the survivors; they were too. 
much terrified at this frightful catastrophe to place 
themselves in the way of the French shells, that 
flew thickly throughout the night ; and all that he 
could do was, by the help of an artillery officer, to 
fire the few guns that remained. | 
Fully alive to the importance of his charge, he re- 
solved to maintain the ruins a little longer, 1f possible, _ 
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by artifice, in the hope of the English army making a 
“movement for his relief, and refused the terms that 
were now offered by Massena. His plans, however, 
were foiled by the open mutiny of his lieutenant- 
governor, Bernardo Costa, and the secret treachery 
of Jose Bareiros, the major commanding the artil- 
lery, who had been for some time in private corres- 
pondence with the French. Ignorant, up to the last. 
moment, of the faithlessness of the major, he sent him 
to the enemy with counter propositions, when this 
man betrayed the real state of the garrison, and never 
returned, being made a colonel by Massena in re- 
quital of his perfidy. The consequence was, that the 
governor was obliged to surrender, the terms being 
that the regular troops should remain prisoners of 
war, and the militia should be permitted to go home, 
an agreement sufficiently favourable to the besieged 
in their present condition. The whole, howe¥er, of the 
24th regiment, with the exception of the major and 
the English officers, entered into the French service, 
with the view, it was said, of deserting from it on the 
first opportunity. This,as Lord Wellington observed 
in his despatches, “ might be well enough for the 
private soldiers, but was highly disgraceful to the 
character of officers.” 

The sudden fall of Almcida, upon the 27th of 
August, was a heavy disappointment to the English 
commander. Not the least of theevilsflowing from this 
unlooked-for misfortune was, that it put the enemy m 
possession of at least three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rations of bread, a supply which greatly facili- 
tated their invasion of Portugal. It was likely too, 
by weakening the influence of Lord Wellington, to 
give additional strength and importance to the cabals 
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of the Principal, De Souza, a man of an impatient, 
meddling, and mischievous disposition, who had been 
recently introduced intothe government. His indiscre- 
tion was equally well known with theother defects ofhis 
character ; and, under the suggestions of female influ- 
ence, he was intriguing to have the Duke of Bruns- 
wick placed at the head of the Portuguese army. 
This scheme, had it succeeded, would have been 
ruinous to the cause of the allies, the foundation of 
all their strength being in the unanimity with which 
they acted. As it was, the General attributed to him, 
in a great measure, the dangerous sensation which 
appears to have arisen at Lisbon on the fall of Al- 
meida, and the opposition which, for the first time, 
he began to experience. Till now, he had never 
received from the Regency any observation that did 
not imply confidence in the measures he recommended 
or adopted, with the exception of occasional remarks 
from the Patriarch on the supposed danger of his 
favourite city, Oporto, and the satisfaction of the 
people even went beyond that of their rulers. Now, 
on the sudden, every thing was changed : for the first 
time, the Portuguese discovered that all was wrong 
in the measures of the British General, and, becoming 
impatient for the defeat of the enemy, in imitation of 
the Central Junta, they called out for a battle and im- 
mediate victory. Like that body too, they interfered 
in the military operations, deliberated upon the pro- 
priety of making offensive movements, and of carrying 
the army into Spain; while in many important in- 
stances they utterly disobeyed the orders of the Prince 
Regent, by which they were to adopt no measures 
without the approbation of Lord Wellington. But 
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the English General, who had now the power inhis own 
hands, would not lose the only chance thatremained of 
saving the cause by paying attention to the senseless 
suggestions of the Portuguese rulers, though the 
cautious system was irksome to himself, and, ashe well 
knew, was diminishing hishard-earned reputation both 
at home and with the people of the country. Not an 
officer camefrom England who did not say he expected 
on his arrival, to find the army onthe point ofembarka- 
tion ; such too, they declared, was the idea entertained 
by some of the king’s ministers, and this depressing 
conviction of ultimate failure made the British govern- 
ment deaf to the repeated calls of the General for fresh 
exertions. Still more dangerous wasthetemperof some 
of the officers who had long shared inhis toilsand glury.. 
Till the present campaign, he had been accustomed to 
the confidence and support of those under his com- 
mand ; butnow, for the first time, whether owing to the 
opposition in England, or whether the magnitude of 
the concern was too much for men of inferior capacity 
and courage, many of them quailed undcr the increas- 
ing difficulties, and imparted to others their own 
feelings of hopelessness and dismay. Well might the 
General say, that if any one else, knowing what he 
did, had commanded the troops, they would then have 
been at Lisbon, if not in their ships. It is impossible 
not to admire the invincible firmness of the man, 
who, under such circumstances of doubt and dan- 

er, and with a powerful enemy closing round him 
in his front, could write thus to the Portugucse 
authorities: *‘ I have already made known to the 
government of the kingdom that the fall of Al- 
meida was unexpected by me, and that I deplored 

oO 
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its loss and that of my hopes, considering it likely 
to depress and afflict the people of this kingdom. 
It was: by no means my intention, however,: in 
that letter, to state whether it had or had not been 
my intention to have succoured the place ; and I now 
request the permission of the governors of the king- 
dom to say, that much as I wish to remove the im- 
pression which this misfortune has justly made on 
the public, I do not propose to alter the system and 
plan of operations which have been determined on, 
after the most serious deliberation, as most adequate 
to further the general cause of the allics, and conse- 
quently of Portugal. 

“¢ I request the Government to believe that I am 
not insensible of the value of their confidence, as well 
as of that of the public; as also that I am highly 
interested in removing the anxiety of the public upon 
the late misfortune ; but I should forget my duty to 
my sovereign, to the Prince Regent, and to the cause 
in general, if I should permit public clamour or panic 
to induce me to change in the smallest degree the sys- 
tem and plan of operations which I have adopted after 
mature consideration, and which daily experience 
shows to be the only one likely to produce a good 
end.” 

Much, however, as the Portuguese were disgatis- 
fied with the measures of Lord Wellington, their 
greater alarm seems to have been lest he should em- 
bark with his army, and leave them to fight their 
own battles; and of this, though little proof was 
needed, he had sufficient evidence in a communica- 
tion from Marshal Beresford. About the time that 
the accounts were received at Lisbon of the fall of 
Almeida, there was a great fire in the capital, on 
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which occasion the militia were called out. Either 
during the continuance of the fire, or soon after it, 
‘both officers and soldiers went into the neighbouring 
coffee-houses to refresh themselves, when the conver- 
sation among them turned upon the fall of Almeida, 
upon the proclamations of Massena and Alorna, and 
the probability that the English would quit Portugal. 
The conclusion was an opinion openly and gene- 
rally expressed, that it was the duty of these two 
battalions to prevent the execution of such a design 
by seizing upon As Torres, the Towers, as they were 
called, meaning, principally, Belem, St. Julian, and 
the Bugio. As these notions were evidently indicative 
of the feeling of the government, it became requisite 
that they should be sternly and speedily suppressed ; 
and Lord Wellington immediately ordered these 
battalions up to the army, and took other measures 
to secure the command of all the communications 
with Lisbon, so as to render the execution of such 
designs impossible. In the mean time, however, the 
temper of the public mind at Lisbon was a subject of 
great importance ; and as the French, by their singu- 
lar inactivity after the fall of Almeida, left him at 
leisure to adopt any measures he might think proper, 
he deemed that the time could not be better em- 
ployed than in accustoming the people to a disci- 
pline to which it was obvious they must submit as 
soon as matters became at all critical. What he pro- 
posed therefore was, that the Regency should now 
carry into effect the plan of police which he had 
suggested long ago, a proclamation being issued, direct- 
ing thatall the cotfee-housesshould beshut up atsunset ; 
that the patroles, which were organized, should be on 
active duty every hour, day and night; and that all 
a? 
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disorderly assemblages of people should be imme- 
diately dispersed. if the government hesitated to 
comply, and, alarmed by the mob of Lisbon, allowed 
the people to go to that length in which they would 
become really formidable, he was determined forth- 
with to embark the army, whatever might be the 
prospect of final success in his military operations. 
This resolve he communicated to Mr. Stuart, with a 
desire that it should be made known to the Portu- 
guese Regency. | 

While these things were yet in agitation, the 
second corps of the French, under General Regnier, 
which had been at Zarza la Mayor during the siege of 
Almeida, broke up from thence, and marched for 
Sabugal and Alfayates. Thus the three corps, com- 
posing what was called the army of Portugal, were 
collected in front of the allied forces under the 
immediate command of Lord Wellington, who, 
expecting from these movements and the reports of 
prisoners and deserters that the encmy’s whole army 
would advance on the following day, withdrew his 
infantry one march into the ail of the Mondego, 
still keeping a small post of observation upon 
Guarda, and his cavalry in the plain in front of 
Celorico. ‘ 

After some delays, anda varicty of uncertain manceu- 
vres to mask their real intentions, the purpose of the 
enemy assumed something of amore determinate form 
and character. As they advanced, the allies fell back 
before them in excellent order, taking every advan- 
tage of the ground, and never retaining any post so 
long as to be pressed into the necessity of a battle. 
It was evident, however, that Massena had been 
deceived by Alorna and the other Portuguese traitors 
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inhis camp, who, although willing to aid in destroying 
their country, had yet, with unpardonable ignorance, 
led him into the worst roads of Portugal. Instead 
of following the retreat of the English from Celorico 
by the valley of the Mondego and the left bank of 
the river, he marched by Jejua over the bridge of 
Fornos, and such was the ruggedness of the way 
that it was long before he reached Viseu. 

The object ofthe French Marshal was rightly con- 
jectured by Lord Wellington to be the obtaining 
possession of Coimbra, and thus commanding its 
resources and those of the country about it. The 
movements, however, that he had previously made 
to enable him to withdraw without difficulty from a 
position, wherein an action would not have been 
advisable, now availed him in securing Coimbra 
against the attack of any small corps; and so much 
of the army as was under his immediate command, 
with the exception of five cavalry regiments, passed 
to the right of the Mondego in front of Coimbra, 
Pack’s brigade of Portuguese infantry being at Santo 
Combadao with the Royal Dragoons, and Craufurd’s 
division at Mortagoa. At the same time he was 
rapidly drawing towards him his distant divisions, 
and concentrating them to check Massena in the 
advance which it was now plain he intended to make 
upon Coimbra. To this town the enemy had four 
roads conducting from the eastward; the first, 
narrow and unfrequented, crossed the Serra Cara- 
mula, and led to Boyalva, a village situated on the 
western slope of that Serra, from which it leads to 
Sardao, and Milheada. Two others, penctrating 
through the rough ground in front, passed over the 
Serra de Busago itself, one by a large convent on the 
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right hand of the highest point of the mountain, and 
a second on the left of this culminating point 
by a village called St. Antonio de Cantara, from 
which last another road branched off, following the 
Mondego to Pera Cova. This again was joined by a 
way over the Serra Murcella, a rugged mountain 
ridge which was separated by the river from the 
Busago. It was evident that a battle was at hand, 
the necessities of either General making it equally 
essential to him. To have sacrificed Coimbra with- 
out striking a blow in its defence must have had not 
only the worst effects upon the English army, always 
difficult to be managed in a retreat, but would have 
given fresh influence to the factious party at Lisbon 
and the opposition at home, and perhaps have 
even compelled the terror-stricken ministry to have 
abandoned Portugal. On the other hand, although, 
owing to the intrigues of Souza and the Fidalgos, 
the orders of Wellington to lay waste the country 
had been but partially exccuted, still such was the 
improvidence and wastefulness of the French army, 
that they must reach Coimbra or be in imminent 
peril of starvation. | 

Never, indeed, had any campaign, even under the 
ferocious and unprincipled Soult, been carried on with 
a more total disregard of all the rules of civilized 
warfare, rules which were not less recommended by 
humanity, than by prudence. Exasperated even by 
the imperfect desolation of the country and by the 
general hatred and resistance of the people, the 
French Marshal chose to consider the ordenanza 
as highway robbers and assassins. According to his 
new and savage creed, no man could be a soldier 
who did not wear an uniform, and he scrupled 
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no} to shoot as many as he could take prisoners. 
Against such barbarity Wellington remonstrated 
firmly, but temperately ; he observed that Massena 
himself had augmented the glory of France at the 
head of men who yet had not worn any military 
trappings; adding, with no less truth than severity, 
‘“‘ They (the Portuguese) who recollected the invasion 
of their country in 1807 and the usurpation of their 
prince's government in a time of peace when there 
was not a single Englishman in Portugal, will 
scarcely believe that you only make war, as you say 
you do, upon the English. Nor do they find much 
conformity with your Excellency’s declarations, in the 
conduct of the soldiers under your immediate orders, 
towards themselves, their property, or their women. 
It cannot then be surprising if, in voluntarily aban- 
doning their domestic hearths, they burn and destroy 
everything that they cannot carry with them. For 
myself, I have no apology to offer for the encourage- 
ment I give them, except only as it may occasion 
personal inconvenience to your Excellency.’* 


* The two Jctters on this occasion are so characteristic of the 
imperturbable calmness, as well as the sound judgment of Lord 
Wellington’s mind, that the reader will no doubt be pleased to have 
them placed before him in the original. 

To Maréchal Massena, Prince @ Essling. 
“ Au Quartier Général de l’ Armée Anglaise, 
“Ce 9 Sept., 1810. 
6* Monsieur le Maréchal, 

“Il m‘a fait la plus grande peine d’apprendre que vous avez 
donné des ordres & l’armée francaise de ne pas taire de prisonniers 
sarmi lordenanza portugaise, et que les troupes frangaises obéiseent 

cet ordre, et fusillent tous ceux de ce corps qui leur tonbent 
dans Jes mains. 

“ Ii faut que je vous fasse savoir que tuut Portugais est obligé 
par les ancieunes lois du pays de servir dans les troupes de ligne, 
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As the enemy's whole army was on the right of the 
Mondego, and it was evident that he intended to en- 
deavour to force the British position, General Hill 
crossed the river by a short movement to his left, on 
the morning of the 26th, leaving Colonel le Cor with 
his brigade on the Murcella, while Fane with his 
division of Portuguese cavalry and the thirteenth 
light dragoons was posted in front of the river Alva 
to observe and check the movements of the enemy’s 
cavalry on the Mondego. With this exception, the 
whole army was collected upon the Serra de Busago, 
with the British cavalry observing the plain, in the 
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ou dans la milice, ou dans ]’ordenanza ; et que les troupes des 
trois descriptions sont éyalement soumises aux lois militaires, et 
sont sous les ordres des officiers généraux portugais. La preuve en 
est, que malgré que l’ordenanza ait souffert et se plaint des ordres 
que vous avez donnés, et de la violation des usages de Ja guerre en 
leurs personnes, ils obéissent aux ordres qui leur ont été donnés ; 
et ont preservé la vie, et ont bien traité tous les prisonniers qui 
sont tombés dansleursmains. Monsicurle Colonel Pavetti, au sort 
duquel vous vous étes intéressé, a été fait prisonnier par cette 
méme description de troupes, et ilen a été bien traité, aussi bien 
que son escorte. 

‘Comme |’ordenanza fait donc partie de l’armée portugaise, 
comme elle est également sujette aux lois militaires, et comme 
clle agit d’une maniére loyale envers les prisonniers de l’armée 
francaise qui tombent dans ses mains, je vous prie de donner ordre 
que les officiers et soldats de l’ordenanza, faits prisonniers, jouis- 
sent également avec les autres soldats de l’armée portugaise des 
droits et usages de la guerre. 

* Depuis que j'ai commandé les troupes dans ce pays-ci, j’ai 
fait tout ce qui a été en mon pouvoir, et j’ai réusei d faire faire Ie 
guerre d’une maniére loyale; et j'ai fait respecter les usages de 
la guerre €tablis et reconnus parmi les nations civilisées, qui avoient 
été oubliés. Mais si l’armée francaise continue 4 faire fusiller 
les prisonniers qu’on fera de l’ordenanza, on ne pent pas a’attendre 
que les soldats de ce corps, aussi bien que les autres soldats de l'ar. 
mée portugaise, ne retorquent pas sur les prisonniers qu’ils feront 
de l’armée frangaise. I] ne sera plus en mon pouvoir do les 
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rear of its left, and the road which led from Mortagoa 
to Oporto through the mountainous tracts between 
the Busago and the Caramula. 

_ The position, which he had thus taken up to cover 
Coimbra and abide the chances of a battle, was 
one well calculated to balance any inequality of num- 
bers, though it was viewed in very different lights 
by the contending parties. Massena, who at no time 
‘seems to have been well acquainted with the ground 


protéger ; et les ordres que vous avez donnés seront la cause des 
malheurs que souffriront les soldats de l’armée francaise qui 
tombent dans les mains des troupes portugaises. 
“ J'ai ’honneur d’étre, &c., 
‘© Le Maréchal Massena. ‘“ WELLINGTON.” 


To Marshal Massena, Prince ad’ Essling. 
“ Au Quartier Général de PArmée Anglaise, 
“Ce 24 Sept., 1810. 
‘¢ Monsieur Le Maréchal, 

“ J’ai_ eu l’honneur de recevoir la lettre que votre Excellence 
m’a addressée le 14 de ce mois. 

“Ce que vous appelicz ‘des paysans sans uniforme,’ ‘des assas- 
sins et des: voleurs de grand chemin, sont l’ordenanza du pays 
qui, comme j’ai déja eu Phonneur de vous assurer, sont des corps 
militaires commandeés par des officiers, payés ct agissant sous les lois 
militaires. I] pardit que vous exigez que ceux qui jouiront des droits 
de la guerre soient revétus d'un uniforme ; mais vous devez vous 
souvenir que vous-méme avez augmenté la gloire de ]’armée 
francaise en commandant des soldats qui n‘avaient pas d’uniforme. 

“Vous vous plaignez de la conduite de Vordenanza a Nave 
@’Aver envers M. le Colonel Pavetti. La question est seulement si 
UN pays qui cst envahi par un ennemi formidable a le droit de se 
défendre par tous les moyens en son pouvoir. Si ce droit existe, le 
Portugal est justifié en mettant en activité l’ordenanza, un corps 
reconnu et urganisé par les anciennes lois du pays. Je peux asaurer 
votre Excellence que lordenanza de Nave d’Aver a bien traité M. 
le Colonel Pavetti, et il aurait été puni s’il avait maltraité. Je 
voudrais n’avoir pas entendu que malgré que cet officier fit aussi 
bien traité et par le capitaine de l’ordenanza et par moi, la maison 
du capitaine de l’ordenanza A Nave d’Aver avait été briilée, et que 
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on which he was conducting his operations, would. 
not believe that his enemy intended to make a stand. 
here, yet the Serra was high, steep, and rugged, ex- 
tending from the Mondego in a northerly direction 
nearly eight miles, and connected by a mountainous 
tract of country with the Serra de Caramula, which 
stretches in a north-easterly direction beyond Viseu, 
and separates the valley of the Mondego from the 
valley of the Douro. In front of Busaco is a succes- 


quelques-uns de sa compagnie ont été pris et fusillés parce qu’ils 
avaient fait leur devoir envers leur pays. 

‘6 Je suis faché que votre Excellence sente quelques inconvéniens 
personnels de ce que Jes Portuyais quittent leurs foyers a l’approche 
de l’armée francaise. I] est de mon devoir de faire retirer ceux 
que je n’ai pas les moyens de défendre ; et j’observe que les ordres 
que j'ai donnés la-dessus n’étaiént presque pas nécessai res. Car 
ceux qui se ressouvenaient de ]’invasion de leur pays en 1807, et de 
l’usurpation du gouvernement de leur prince en tems de paix, quand 
i] n’y avait pas un seul Anglais dans le pays, pouvaient a peine croire 
aux déclarations que vous faites Ja guerre aux Anglais seuls; et 
ils pouvaient & peine trouver la conduite des soldats de l’armée 
francaise, méme sous vosordres, envers leurs propriétés, leurs femmes 
et eux-mémes, conformes aux declarations de votre Excellence. 

‘“¢T1 n’est pas étonnant donc qu’ils quittent leurs foyers volon- 
_tairement, brilant ct détruisant tout ce qu’ils ne peuvent pas 
emporter ; et je n’ai nulle excuse a offrir pour ]’encouragement 
que je leur en donne, excepté pour les inconvéniens personnels 
qu’ils peuvent causer & votre Excellence. co 

** Votre Excellence a été mal informée sur l'’affaire de la milice 
ci-devant partie de Ja garrison d’Almeida. Avant de vous plaindre 
de l'infraction de la capitulation d’Almeida, votre Excellence 
aurait dd, se ressouvenir qu’elle a été violée aussitét que signées 
Votre Excellence s‘est engagée que les officicrs et soldats do la 
milice retourneraient chez eux ; et malgré cet engagement, vous en 
avez détenu 7 officiers et 200 soldats de chaque régiment, pour en 
faire un corps de pioniers. La capitulation d’Almeida est donc 
nulle, et je suis en droit d’en faire ce que je voudrais. Mais jo 
puis vous assurer qu’il n’y a pas un soldat de la milice qui étoit 4 
Almeida, au service. © J'ai honneur d’étre, &c., 

** Le Maréchal Masséna. ‘““WELLINGTON.” 
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sion of similar heights gradually descending till they 
subside in a wide table-land that extends to the 
Criz, and from the first and nearest of these it is 
divided by a chasm of immense depth, yet in parts 
so narrow that a twelve-pounder can range to the 
salient points on the opposite side. On the right, 
almost in a line with it, is another ridge of the same 
description, called the Serra de Murcella, the front of 
which is covered by the Alva, a small river runnin 
into the Mondego, that flows through the valley an 
divides the mountains. This last again is connected 
by other hilly parts with the Serra d’ Estrella. 
Busago had long been a venerable name in Portu- 
gal from its being the only place in the kingdom 
where the Barefooted Carmelites possessed a Desert, 
the monastic term for that peculiar class of religious 
establishment which unites the advantages of the 
eremitce and the discipline of the ccenobite life, if 
indeed they may be called advantages. The convent 
stood in a sort of crater on the loftiest part of the 
ridge, and was surrounded by a large and almost 
impervious wood, its precincts, which were walled in, 
comprehending a circumference of nearly four miles. 
Within that extensive inclosure were various chapels 
and religious ‘stations, and on the very top of the 
mountain a stone cross was raised of enormous size, 
and upon so vast a base that three thousand cart- 
loads of the same material had been employed in its 
construction. The unevenness of the ground had not 
allowed the builder to arrange the monastic cells in 
any continued order, and they were therefore disposed 
in picturesque irregularity about the church, each 
having its garden, and its water-course to irrigate it, 
for the cultivation of these little plots was the only 
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amusement permitted by the rigid laws and customs 
of the Carmelites. Great care, however, had been 
taken of the health and comfort of these fugitives 
from the world, their cells being lined with cork to 
guard against the dampness ofthe situation ; and, to 
their lasting credit as cultivators of the soil, in one of 
these gardens was raised the first cedar that grew in 
Portugal. 

The reconnoissance of this formidable position by 
no means altered Massena’s idea, that his enemy 
would not dare to receive his attack, but would of 
necessity retire before him. To the Portuguese 
traitors, who better understood the English and who 
warned him that a battle was impending, he answered 
with anticipated triumph, “I cannot persuade my- 
self that Lord UE ae toe will risk the loss of his 
reputation ; but if he does . . . Ihave him! To- 
morrow we shall effect the conquest of Portugal ; and 
in a few days I shall drown the leopard.” On his 
part the English General was equally certain of the 
result, though he interpreted it after a very different 
fashion ; when his officers expressed their fears that 
Massena might not attack him, his prompt reply 
was, ‘“‘ But if he does I shall beat him ;” and in both 
eases the event justified the superior sagacity of 
Lord Wellington. In truth the French Marshal had 
yet to learn the talents of the chief and the courage 
of the troops whom he had undertaken to drive into 
the sea. 

_ Some sharp skirmishing had taken place for the 
three days previous, during the advance of the French 
over the table-land from the Criz to the heights 
opposite Busaco, Craufurd’s indomitable love of 
battle having well nigh led to the loss of his 
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division, if not to a general engagement, at a time 
and under circumstances fraught with extreme peril 
to the whole army. In the very crisis Wellington 
suddenly appeared, and, extricating the troops by a 
series of movements as rapid as they were beautiful, 
brought them safely off to his strong position on the 
mountain. | 
On the morning of the 26th, General “Hill had 
crossed the Mondego by a short movement to his 
left, leaving Colonel le Cor with his brigade on the 
Serra de Murcella to cover the right of the army; 
while Fane remained with his division of Portuguese 
cavalry and the 13th light dragoons in front of the 
river Alva, to watch and check the enemy’s cavalry 
on the Mondego. The main body of the British 
horse under Sir Stapleton Cotton formed in the plains 
in front of Milheada. With this exception the whole 
army was collected upon the Serra di Busaco, the 
division of Hill, with those of Leith and Picton 
on his left, occupying the right of the position, 
Sir Brent Spencer's corps being in the centre, and 
General Cole’s upon the left. The head-quarters of 
Lord Wellington were in the convent of La Trappe. 
Such was the position of the allied forces, when, 
before day-break on the 27th, the French formed five 
columns of attack, two under Regnier on the height of 
St. Antonio de Cantara, in front of Picton’s division, 
and three under Ney opposite the convent of La 
Trappe, these points being about three miles asunder. 
It was yet dark, when a spattering fire of musketry 
was heard in the deep chasm that separated Ney 
from the opposite ridge, and, as the light broke, his 
three divisions might be seen in the wood below. 
From this body a multitude of skirmishers were 
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thrown forward, and as they gained ground the 
several corps of Marchand and Loison emerged from 
the ravine, the one taking the main road as if to turn 
the right of the light division, and the other making 
straight up the face of the mountain. The third of 
these divisions remained in the hollow as a reserve. 
Loison’s attack was led by the brigade of General 
Simon, which advanced up the steep with admirable 
speed and courage, never wavering or flinching though 
assailed by an incessant fire of musketry from the 
light troops, while the artillery poured a storm of 
bullets on it that swept through the whole mass from 
the first to the last section. Every moment the 
whistling of the enemy’s shot came sharperand sharper 
up the hill, and suddenly the triumphant cries of the 
French skirmishers were heard within a few yards of 
the summit. They had, however, ill calculated the 
strength of the position they were attacking, and 
raw nothing except the line immediately in their 
front, supported by a brigade of German infantry 
about a quarter of a mile behind, upon an elevated 
spot near the convent ; but the forty-third and fifty- 
second regiments were concealed in the hollow -of 
the ground between the two, and the first shouts 
of the French called up as if by magic eighteen 
hundred British bayonets, that lapped round both 
their flanks. Three terrible volleys, poured in only 
at a few yards distance, drove the head of their 
columns upon their rear, and they ficd down the steep, 
pursued by a few companies of the British, till Ney 
moved forward the reserve to their support, and 
opened his guns from the opposite mountain. Upon 
this the whole of the light division resumed its 
original position. 
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- At the very time that Simon was being thus 
defeated, Marchand’s corps had gained a pine-wood 
halfway up the mountain, whence they sent out a 
cloud of skirmishers, The ascent, however, was too 
difficult for them to effect anything, nowithstanding 
all their courage and activity. Pack alone was able 
to keep them in check, and even had they defeated 
him, they must next have encountered a line of the 
royal guards, that waited for them higher up the 
ridge, under General Spencer, besides which they 
were exposed to a destructive flanking fire from Crau- 
furd’s artillery on the salient point of Jand occupied 
by the light division. Even the iron courage of Ney 
was compelled to submit to the difficulties of his 
situation, and, after having in vain struggled for an 
hour under this heavy fire to beat the English from 
their stronghold, he was fain at last to relinquish 
the attack. 
By two o'clock the desultory fighting in this 
quarter had ceased, and a sort of temporary truce 
being established, the soldiers of both armies might 
be seen mixed together in amicable search for their 
wounded. Towards evening this singular harmony 
was disturbed by the French taking possession of a 
village within half musket-shot of the light division. 
Craufurd sent an officer to require they should aban- 
don it; the captain in command refused, when the for- 
mer, incensed at such contumacy, immediately opened 
six guns upon him, and overwhelmed him for half an 
hour with a storm of bullets. After this little ebul- 
lition of temper, he sent down some companies of the 
forty-third and the rifle corps, who in a few minutes 
.drove the French from their post of honour. We 
now turn to the other part of the field, where the 
battle was being hotly contested. 
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_ The ground in front of Regnier was much more 
accessible, but still it presented many difficulties tc 
the assailants, while six pieces of artillery played 
along the ascent and did no little execution. Such, 
however, wastheir discipline and resolution, that in less 
than half an hour the French had reached the moun- 
tain brow, and overthrowing everything that op- 
posed them, forced their way between the third and 
fifth divisions to the highest part of the crest. Here 
the leading battalions established themselves amongst 
the rocks, and a confused mass was spreading over 
the Serra, when they were suddenly checked by two 
guns opening with grape upon their flank, while in 
front a rolling fire of musketry was kept up without 
intermission. For a short time the struggle was 
maintained unflinchingly, but then the forty-fifth 
and eighty-eighth made so furious a charge that it 
might well have staggered troops coming fresh into 
the field. This was decisive of the question. The 
exhausted French broke and went down the hill in 
confused masses, partly mingled with their pursuers, 
and the whole way to the very bottom of the hollow 
was covered with the dead and dying. 

Still the combat was not ended in this quarter. 
Those of the enemy who had first ascended the height, 
being partly hid by the rocks and partly by the mists 
that capped the mountain, for a time escaped obser- 
vation and retained their post ; the moment, however, 
they were perceived, they too were driven headlong 
into the valley at the point of the bayonet. 

In these two attacks on the 27th, the loss of the 
enemy had been immense, two thousand being left 
dead upon the field of battle, and a still greater 
number being wounded. Amongst the latter were 
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three generals of division, Merle, Loison, and Mau- 
cune, while Simon was taken prisoner by the fifty- 
second regiment. The casualties of the allies scarcely 
amounted to thirteen hundred, men and officers in- 
eluded. 

The English General now inferred that Massena, 
finding the position impregnable in front, would en- 
deavour to turn it by a flank movement on the road 
leading through the Caramula to Boyalva. To guard 
against this he directed Colonel Trant with his divi- 
sion of militia to march to Sardao, intending he should 
occupy the mountains, but unfortunately Bacellar, 
who commanded in the north, sent him round by 
Oporto, in consequence of the direct route by S. Pedro 
do Sul being possessed by a small detachment of 
the enemy. Trant wished to try and force his way, 
an attempt which Bacellar thought too hazardous ; 
hence it happened that he did not reach Sardao till 
the 28th at night, when the French were already 
in possession of the ground, and then he could bring 
only fifteen hundred militia into line, having lost the 
rest of his force on the way by desertion and fatigue. 

Wellington had rightly interpreted the intentions 
of the French Marshal. The Portuguese traitors in 
his camp were unable to supply the required in- 
formation from their ignorance of the country, but 
two peasants at last were brought in, who, yiclding 
to threats of death and torture—thrcats full sure to 
be executed—informed him of the pass through the 
Serra de Caramula, communicating with the great 
road between Oporto and Coimbra and coming into 
it near Sardao. Upon this intelligence he resolved 
to act, it being impossible to turn the position of the 
allies by the Mondego, as thcy could pass the river 
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much more quickly than himself. To cover his 
design he kept up a continued skirmishing through 
the whole day, and so hotly, that it seemed every 
minute the opposing armies were on the eve of another 
general battle. This attempt, however, as we have 
just seen, had been fully expected by Wellington ; 
he knew that the pass on the left was the only weak 
point of his position, and, when at eleven o'clock at 
night he broke up in the mountains, Hill crossed the 
Mondego, retired by Espinal upon Thomar, and the 
centre and left of the army defiled by the other roads 
upon Milheada, the light division supplying the rear- 
guard till they got into the open country beyond 
Fornos. Here the cavalry relieved them. 

Throughout the contest on the Serra, no less than 
in the previous marches, the troops conducted them- 
selves in the most regular manner; the operations 
consequently were carried on with ease, the soldiers 
suffered no privations, nor unnecessary fatigue, there 
was no loss of stores, and the whole army, though 
retreating, was in the highest spirits. Some few 
exceptions to this general order and good conduct 
occurred, chiefly amongst the young troops, who as 
yet did not know their leader, but a very few ex- 
amples of wholesome severity were sufficient to put 
down this disposition. ‘The old troops,” observes 
Lord Wellington, in a confidential letter to Colonel 
Torrens—“ the old troops behave very well. The 
young ones are not quite so well acquainted with me, 
and they have had a few stragglers ; but I shall soon 
have them all in good order.” 

On their part the French were advancing with no 
less confidence of ultimate success, and in a short 
time came upon Coimbra, which, with the usual 
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improvidence of the Portuguese, was not yet entirely 
evacuated by the inhabitants. Until the main body 
of the troops had actually crossed the Mondego, they 
either could not, or would not, see their danger, and 
a fearful scene of confusion and dismay was the con- 
sequence. In a few minutes the defiles of Condeixa, a 
narrow road passing between high rocks, were choked 
up by the throng of fugitives, old and young, sick 
and healthy, on foot and with their mules. The 
bridge, too, over the river, being the only outlet now 
open to the pass, was crowded in like manner, and, 
to add to the disorder, the jailer of the prison, just 
at the entrance of the bridge, had fled and taken his 
keys with him. Such was the general horror of the 
French throughout all Portugal, that even these poor 
wretches, hopeless as their present situation must 
have been, yet dreaded the coming of Massena as 
likely to bring with it much greater evils than the 
worst they had to expect from the offended laws of 
their country. They were seen at the windows 
endeavouring to wrench away the bars, their frantic 
yells being heard above the cries of the multitude 
and the pistol shots of the cavalry engaged at the 
ford below. At length the prison-doors were broken 
open by one of Craufurd’s officers and the inmates 
were released, while the light division cleared a road 
for itself with great difficulty, and reached Condeixa 
a little after dusk. 

Massena expected, and really found, large resources 
in Coimbra, for the Portuguese, having clung so 
tenaciously to their homes till the last moment, had 
lost the opportunity of a timely retreat afforded them 
by the three days’ check given to the eneiny at Busaco. 
The stores of all kinds left in this flourishing city 
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would have served his army for a month’s consump- 
tion, had they been managed with proper care and 
prudence; but the usual disposition of soldiers to 
pillage, and with none so common as with the French, 
received a keener edge on this occasion from an angry 
spirit of revenge. The total desertion of their homes 
by the Portuguese had exasperated both the men 
and their general, and the latter, though he forbade 
all plundering, tamel y looked on while they disobeyed 
his orders, and adopted none of the measures, that 
were s0 obviously within his power, to put an end to 
their excesses. 

Two days were passed in this state of disorder. 
On the fourth Massena resumed his march by Con- 
deixa and Leiria, having established his hospital at 
Santa Clara, and leaving behind nearly four thousand 
wounded men with only a slendcr guard for their 
protection. His advance met with little serious oppo- 
sition from the allies, it being no part of Lord Wel- 
lington’s plan to hazard a battle. A surer, though 
less speedy, principle of destruction was now at work, 
and the French were running blindly into the snare, 
which had been prepared for them with equal skill 
and secrecy at the lines of Torres Vedras. Utterly 
ignorant, however, of the ground in the British rear, 
the Prince of Essling hoped with every hour to over- 
take and crush his enemy, and so rapid indeed had 
been his advance, that he had well nigh surprised 
them at Leiria. As it was, his sudden appearance 
created great confusion. Forming in three columns, 
he endeavoured to overwhelm the British with his 
centre, while with the others he thought to turn 
their flanks ; but though he had thirty-six squadrons 
opposed to no more than ten, he was foiled by the 
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skill and indomitable courage of his adversaries ; in 
five hours he gained scarcely as many miles, and in 
the meantime the allies had retired, their right divi- 
sion by Thomar and Santarem, their left by Alcobaca 
and Obidos, while Peniché was occupied by a native 
force under an Enelish officer. 

Still undeceived, even by the coolness and order 
of his enemy’s retreat, he now followed in a single 
column by the road of Rio Mayor, looking forward 
only, and paying no attention to what was passing 
in his rear. This want of caution and good general- 
ship enabled Colonel Trant to perform one of the most 
brilliant partisan-exploits that had occurred during 
the whole of the Peninsular war. Equally wary and 
enterprising, this excellent officer had advanced to 
Milheada, with the view of forming a junction with 
Miller and Wilson, and making a dash at the French 
inCoimbra. Unfortunately,the two former were still 
distant; if he waited for them, his approach might 
become knownto the enemy; and he therefore resolved 
to venture upon the affair alone. Waving surprised: 
a small post at Fornos, he despatched his horse full 
gallop through the city, with orders to pass the 
bridge, possess themselves of the ground beyond, 
and cut off all communication between the French in 
the town and the army itself under the Prince of 
Essling. At the same time his infantry penetrated 
the city at several points, the attack being so skilful 
and sudden, that the enemy could make little or no 
resistance, but were actually defeated and made pri- 
soners by a small body of Portuguese militia. In 
this affair the hospital, the depots, and the marines 
of the Imperial guard fell into the hands of the 
victors, and the next day Wilson and Miller came 
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up, and, spreading their men over all the lines of 
communication, made about three hundred more 
prisoners. 

Without paying any attention to this disaster, 
though it shook his invasion to its base, Massena 
continued to follow the allies, who retreated leisurely 
and without confusion, and who now to their own 
surprise found themselves entering a position, that 
seemed well-nigh impregnable. This was the cele- 
brated lines of Torres Vedras. It is hardly possi- 
ble to imagine how works of such an amazing extent 
could have been erected without the knowledge 
either of the French or of the allied army ; yet such 
was the fact ; not a suspicion of these lines was en- 
tertained by any one, and up to the last moment it 
_ was universally believed that the retreat was to end 
not at Lisbon, but in the re-embarkation of the 
army for England. What was still more surprising, 
was the calm and inflexible silence of the General 
himself, who appears to have breathed the secret of 
his intention to no one, though the alarms of the 
ministry at home, and the increasing annoyance of 
expostulation by the Portuguese government, must 
have shaken a man of less indomitable resolution. 
What he endured at this time from the teasing, in- 
judicious interference of the Principal Souza, may be 
easily inferred from the following lIctter :— 


“ To Charles Stuart, Esq. 
* My pear Sir, ‘s Rio Mayor, 6th October, 1810. 
‘“‘T have just received your letter of the 5th. 
I beg that you will do me the favour to inform the 
Regency, and, above all, Principal Souza, that His 
Majesty and the Prince Regent having intrusted me 
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with the command of their armies, and exclusively 
with the conduct of the military operations, I will 
not suffer them, or anybody else, to interfere with 
them; that I know best where to station my troops, 
and where to make a stand against the enemy, and 
I shall not alter a system, framed upon mature con- 
sideration, upon any suggestion of theirs. 

““T am responsible for what I do, and they are 
not; and I recommend to them to look to the measures 
for which they are responsible, which I long ago 
recommended to them, viz., to provide for the tran- 
quillity of Lisbon, and for the food of the army, and 
of the people, while the troops shall be engaged with 
the enemy. 

‘¢ As for Principal Souza, I beg you to tell him, 
from me, that I have had no satisfaction in transact- 
ing the business of this country since he has been a 
member of the Government; that being embarked 
in a course of military operations, of which I hope 
to see the successful termination, I shall continue to. 
carry them on to their end; but that no power on 
earth shall induce me to remain in the Peninsula, for 
one moment, after I shall have obtained his Majesty’s 
leave to resign my charge, if Principal Souza is to 
remain either a member of the Government, or to 
continue at Lisbon. Either he must quit the coun- 
try, or I shall; and if I should be obliged to go, I 
will take care that the world, in Portugal at least, 
and the Prince Regent, shall be made acquainted 
with my reasons. 

“ From the letter of the 3rd instant, which I have 
received from Dom Miguel Forjaz, I had hoped that 
the Government were satisfied with what [ had done 
and intended to do; and that, instead of endeavour- 
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ing to render all further defence fruitless, by dis- 
turbing the minds of the populace at Lisbon, they 
would have done their duty by adopting measures 
to secure the tranquillity of the town. But I sup- 
pose that, like other weak individuals, they add 
duplicity to their weakness; and that their expres- 
sions of approbation, and even gratitude, were in- 
tended to convey censure. I request you to commu- 
nicate this letter to the Regency, and to transmit it 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
*« Believe me, &c. 
‘© W ELLINGTON. 

“P.S. All I ask from the Portuguese Regency is, 
tranquillity in the town of Lisbon, and provisions 
for their own troops, while they shall be employed in 
this part of the country. I have but little doubt of 
success; but I have fought a sufficient number of 
battles to discover that the result of any one is not 
certain, even under the best arrangements, and I am 
anxious that the Government should adopt prepa- 
ratory arrangements to take out of the enemy's way 
those persons and their families, who would suffer if 
they were to fall into his hands.” 

Severe as this rebuke may seem, it was no more 
than the conduct of Souza and the Patriarch called 
for. Neglecting their own peculiar business to 
occupy themselves with what did not concern them, 
they attempted to direct the military operations, and 
insisted that the war should be conducted and kept 
at bay upon the frontiers. In this, of course, they 
failed ; the iron will of the General was not to be so 
shaken ; and in the rage of disappointment they then 
openly declared that the Portuguese troops should 
not retreat upon Lisbon; and intrigued both at the 
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Brazils and at the court of St. James's, to have him 
removed from the command, and the Duke of 
Brunswick substituted in his place. Nor were these 
the worst effects of the faction. There was not an 
arrangement of any kind, that depended upon them 
or their officers, which had not failed altogether. 
They had neglected to obey his repeated orders for 
the destruction, or at least the removal, of all the boats 
upon the river, and the consequence of this act of 
treachery or disobedience was that the French were 
enabled to possess themselves of forty small craft at 
Santarem, an event likely to have a serious effect 
upon his plan of defence. The enemy had it thenin 
their choice, either to arm these boats and operate 
upon Hill’s right flank ; or they might use them 
to form a bridge and establish themselves on the 
island of Alhandra in the Tagus, or lastly, they might 
employ them as a means of communication with 
Mortier, whom they could then draw to their sup- 
port on either side of the river. In whichever of 
these ways the boats should be used, the loss could 
not be other than a serious misfortune; and, at all 
events, the whole of the Alentejo was laid open to the 
invaders with no possibility of checking them. 

In the same spirit of opposition, notwithstanding 
the repeated injunctions to destroy everything that 
could be of service to the enemy, the Portuguese 
authorities had done little towards carrying this neces- 
sary, though painful measure, into effect. The French 
were actually seen living upon vrain found close to 
the. lines, and grinding it into flour with the mills, 
which might have been rendered useless by only 
taking away the sails, a precaution long before 
suggested by the providence of Lord Wellington. 
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Great appear to have been the surprise and disap-. 
pointment of Massena when, instead of driving the. 
English to their ah as he had fully expected, or 
even into the sea, he on a sudden found himself 
before the stupendous lines of Torres Vedras ; and 
never perhaps till now had any general been met in 
the full career of imagined victory by so formidable 
an obstacle. Double the number of troops that he 
then commanded would hardly have sufficed to 
endanger this position, from which, as from an eyrie, 
Wellington looked down, calm and secure, upon his 
baffied antagonist below. But some description of 
the ground, as it was left by nature, and of the 
defences added to it by military science, may be 
requisite to enable the reader to grapple in its whole 
extent with the plan of the English General. 

Lisbon stands at the end of a peninsula, which is 
crossed at some distance from its extreme point by 
a series of rugged and mountainous chains, stretching 
from the Tagus in a semicircular direction towards 
the sea. Upon these heights were the lines, which 
consisted of three distinct ranges of defence, intended 
to cut off all access to this peninsula from the country 
beyond. 

The first line extended from Alhandra on the 
Tagus, which is there unfordable, to the mouth of 
the Zizandre on the sea coast, a distance of about 
twenty miles, if we follow the inflection of the hills. 
Along the entire front, parallel to the foot of the 
mountains, ran a paved road by Runel, Sobral, and 
Aruda. But for the better understanding of the 
ground that formed this first line, it may be divided 
into five imaginary parts or positions. Beginning 
upon the right, from Alhandra to the valley of 
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Calandrix was a high unbroken ridge, governed by 
thirteen redoubts, and for nearly one third of the way 
rendered impregnable by a scarp of fifteen to twenty 
feet high, that had been wrought along the mountain- 
brow. On the side of the Tagus it was flanked by 
a flotilla of gun-boats, while it was defended along 
the rest of its extent by the British and Portuguese 
divisions under General Hill. From the last point 
the position was continued for about five miles across 
two mountains, between which lies the valley of 
Aruda, the town of that name being at the entrance 
of the pass. Here General Craufurd was stationed 
with the light division; and the ground was farther 
defended by three redoubts, which, however, in case 
of a serious attack would have been of little avail 
against the enemy. Separated by a deep ravine 
from the last of these hills, was the Monte Agraca, its 
centre overhanging the town of Sobral, and its left 
overlooking the valley and village of Zibreira. An 
immense redoubt of twenty-five guns crowned the 
top of this mountain, three smaller works being clus- 
tered about it, and it was held by two thousand men 
from Park’s brigade, while on the reverse of the 
hill the fifth division under General Leith was posted 
in reserve. Again, from the valley of Zibreira to 
Torres Vedras was a space of seven miles. The 
ground was steep and rugged, and the Zizandre, 
which watered the vale below, had now, from the 
heavy fall of rain, been swollen into a considerable 
river. Here the first and fourth, and a sixth 
division, composed of troops just arrived from Eng-_ 
land, were posted under the immediate command of 
Wellington himself, his head-quarters being fixed at 
Pero Negro, near the Secorra, upon which a telegraph 
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was erected that communicated with the most distant 
part of his position. The next and last portion of 
the first line ended at the mouth of the Zizandre. 
One great redoubt of forty guns and several smaller 
forts secured the right of this position and the pass 
in front of the town of Torres Vedras. A succession 
of moderate hills, crowned with small batteries, 
descended from these works to the sea, but in this 
part the best defence was the Zizandre, which, 
besides that it was unfordable, had overflowed its 
banks and formed an impassable morass. 

The second line was in the rear of the first, at a 
greater or less distance, according to the nature of 
the ground, sometimes being so far off as ten miles, 
and at others as near as six. It stretched from 
Quintella on the Tagus, to the mouth of the Saint 
Lorenza, and was twenty-four miles in length. From 
the last of these rivers to Mafra was a distance of 
seven miles. The whole space was occupied by a 
range of mountains, which for additional security 
had been scarped, though they were covered by a 
deep ravine, that in many parts was inaccessible. 
The few weak points in this extensive line were 
secured by forts upon the salient rocks, while a 
secondary fortified post, a few miles in the rear, 
commanded the road leading from Ereccira to Cin- 
tra. On the right again was the Tapada, or Royal 
Park of Mafra, which in some places was open to 
attack ; but both this point and the pass of Mafra 
wore defended by a series of fourteen redoubts, con- 
structed with the greatest skill and labour, every 
advantage having been taken of the peculiarities of 
the ground, In front, the Serra de Chypre, being 
well defended by batteries, prevented all approach to 
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Mafra. Again, from the Park to the pass of Bucel- 
las, was a distance of nearly twelve miles, the country 
being choked as it were by the Monte Chique, the 
Cabegca, or head of which, stood in the centre of all 
the mountain masses and overtopped them. With 
this Cabeca the town was connected by a road along 
a chain of hills, less bold than any other part of the 
line, but on that: very account strengthened by a 
multitude of forts, while the country in front was 
extremely difficult, and behind was a second and 
stronger range of heights, the road to which could 
not be reached till either the Serra de Chypre on the 
left, or the pass of the Cabeca de Monte Chique on 
the right, had been carried. Lastly, from Bucellas, 
the pass of which was difficult and well defended, an 
unbroken ridge of well-nigh impassable rocks, called 
the Serra de Serves, extended itself for about two 
miles, and then gradually subsided into the flats 
about the Tagus. 

The third line was intended to cover a forced em- 
barkation, should it ever become necessary. This 
last defence was continued from Passo D’Arcos on 
the Tagus, to the tower of Junguera upon the coast. 
As a farther precaution, in the event of any delay 
being occasioned by stormy weather, should the 
British be driven to this extremity, an entrenched 
camp was encircled by an outer line, and within this 
again was a second camp. Fort Saint Julian, which 
might defy an escalade, was additionally strengthened 
so as to enable a rear-guard to protect both itself and 
the army. The nearest part of these works to the 
second line was not less than twenty-four miles, and 
in some places as much as two long marches, but the 
principal roads led through Lisbon, where. every 
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measure had been taken to retard the enemy, and 
give time for the re-embarkation. 

Nature in the first instance had done much to 
render the whole of this peninsula extremely difficult 
of access, and all the resources of art had been called 
into play to complete what she had scarcely left un- 
accomplished ; roads were broken up, streams were 
dammed into inundations; and the redoubts were of 
an unusual construction, "being equally capable of 
defence in the rear and in the front, and so placed as 
to be perfectly independent of each other. Some of 
them were capable of containing many hundred 
soldiers, one of them required three thousand men to 
garrison it, and all were built as if intended to stand 
a six weeks’ siege, and more like castles than field- 
works. By this arrangement, as novel as it was 
judicious, the General secured to himself the advan- 
tages of a movable army and a fortified place; the 
succession of defences being such that it seemed well- 
nigh impossible for either skill or valour to overcome 
them, unless supported by a vast numerical superi- 
ority. 

The second of these lines was beyond doubt the 
principal, and here it was that Wellington had 
originally intended to make his actual stand, using 
the outer line only as an advanced post, or as a sort 
of break water upon which the first fury of the enemy 
might burst and expend itself. But Massena, having 
wasted the summer season about the frontiers, so 
much additional strength had been given to this de- 
fence by labour, not less than by the heavy fall of rain, 
that the General was induced to depart from his first 
intention; this he might do with the greater safety 
as, from the excellence and directness of his internal 
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communications, he was enabled in a few hours only 
to concentrate a great part of his forces upon any 
given point, though he covered fifty miles of ground 
with his fortifications, in which were one hundred 
and fifty forts, and six hundred pieces of artillery. 
On the other hand, the French, from the many im- 
passable rocks jutting out into their position, could 
scarcely bring together their different corps in less 
than an entire day. 

On this narrow spot of ground, then, was to be 
decided the fate of the Peninsula, and most probably 
of the civilised world for many ‘years to come. Even 
Massena, though, as a politician, far inferior to his 
sagacious antagonist, could not be insensible to the 
importance of the stake for which he was playing, 
but he seems to have been paralysed by the nature 
and extent of the defence opposed to him. It is 
difficult to understand why he did not at least at- 
tempt to cross the Tagus, by means of the forty 
boats seized at Santarem, and fall upon the Alentejo, 
where, owing to the culpable negligence of the Por- — 
tuguese authorities, abundance of everything might 
be found for the support of an invading army. Such 
& measure had been expected, and might, perhaps, 
have been defeated by the superior skill and tactics 
of Wellington, but the effort would have been worthy 
of a great and enterprising general, and could hardly 
have been attended with worse results to the French 
cause than a month of inaction before the lines of 
Torres Vedras. It cannot, however, be denied that 
the attempt was connected with some peculiar ha-~ 
zards ; the fords had all been rendered impassable 
by the heavy rains ; to throw a bridge over the river 
in the face of the allied troops, and raise the intrench- 
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ments necessary to defend it, would be a perilous, if 
a practicable, operation ; and the aid of the fifth 
corps was at best uncertain. 

Many days were spent by Massena in examining 
the nature of the British position. The valleys of 
Calandrix and Aruda at first seemed to him to offer 
an assailable point, and he made several attempts, by 
- throwing out his skirmishers, to discover m what 
manner, and by what numbers, they were defended. 
But the nature of the ground enabled Craufurd to 
baffle all his efforts. That able officer had made the 
town of Aruda an advanced post, and, as it was 
impossible to force him into showing his real strength 
without the hazard of a serious action, and that 
upon ground which offered every disadvantage to 
the assailant, the French Marshal had nothing left 
for it but to sit down quietly, disposing his troops 
between Villa Franca and Sobral, the second corps 
holding the heights opposite Alhandra, with its 
right extended to Aruda. These arrangements, how- 
ever, were not made without some sharp fighting, 
particularly at Villa Franca, where the fire of the 
English gun-boats killed St. Croix, a young general 
of great promise, whose fall was deeply and univer- 
sally lamented by the French. 

It must soon have become obvious to a General of 
Massena’s experience, that he had no chance with his 
present force of doing anything effective against the 
lines of Torres Vedras, though, by means of the 
boats seized at Santarem, he had madc himself 
master of the islands, and especially of Lyceria, 
where he had found a large supply of provisions. 
These, however, were soon consumed under improvi- 
dent management, and his necessities were perfectly 
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well known to his vigilant adversary, both from. 
private and official letters, which were constantly 
being intercepted, and from the Parisian journals. 
Nor did there seem the prospect of any chance that 
could improve his situation ; on the contrary, every 
hour of delay aggravated his distress, and rendered 
yet more difficult the retreat, which, after all, was 
inevitable, unless he received from France, before 
he was quite exhausted, so immense a numerical 
superiority, as to enable him to storm the British 
lines. But politics mingle largely in the game of 
‘war, fettcring and controlling the best suggestions of 
military tactics, and it is curious, now that we can 
look back calmly on the past, to see how the soaring 
spirit of either General was pinioned to the earth, . 
and his gigantic plans shaped by the contracting 
mould of circumstances. Wellington, as his letters 
of the time prove, was strongly tempted to attack 
the French, particularly after Loison had been de- 
tached upon Thomar to hold in check Wilson, who, 
with the Portuguese militia, infested the country 
from Espimhel to the Zezere, but then he thought 
the sure game, and that in which he was likely to 
lose few men, the most consistent with his instruc- 
tions and the intentions of the King’s government, 
and therefore he preferred to wait for the attack. 
On his part, Massena had sent to Paris for instruc- 
tions, and there can be little doubt that he, too, was 
not actuated solely by military considerations, but 
had his own peculiar difficulties to contend with. 
The great advantage on the part of the English Ge- 
neral was, that he thoroughly understood the situa- 
tion and read the views of his adversary : a fact that 
is beautifully brought to light in one of his letters to 
Q 
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Lord Liverpool, written about this time from his 
stronghold in the mountains, It shows how pro- 
found was the spirit of sagacity in which his plans 
were conceived, and how little he relied upon the 
‘mere accidents of fortune for his results. ae 
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‘© Pero Negro, 3d Nov. 1810. — 
“« My Lorp, 


“‘T wish it was in my power to give your 
lordship an opinion of the probable course of the 
enemy’s operations, founded upon the existing state 
of affairs here, considered in a military point of view; 
but from what I am about to state to your lordship, 
you will observe that it is impossible to form such an 
opinion. 

‘‘ The expedition into Portugal was, in my opinion, 
founded originally upon political and financial, rather 
than military considerations. It is true, that with a 
view to the conquest of Spain, there were advan- 
tages purely military to be derived from the removal 
of the British army from Portugal; but I think I 
could show that it was not essentially necessary to 
effect that object, particularly after the door into 
Castille had been closed upon us, by the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. 

‘The political object, therefore, in removing us 
from Portugal, which was the effect that our evacu- 
ation of the Peninsula would have had upon the 
inhabitants of Spain in general, and upon those of 
Cadiz in particular, and the financial object, which 
was the possession and plunder of Lisbon and Oporto, 
were the principal motives for the perseverance in 
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the expedition into Portugal. I believe the latter to 
have been more pressing even than the former. 
“1 is impossible to describe to your lordship 
the pecuniary and other distresses of the French 
armies in the Peninsula. All the troops are months 
in arrears of pay; they are in general very badly 
clothed; their armies want horses, carriages, and 
equipments of every description ; their troops subsist 
solely upon plunder, whether acquired individually, 
or more regularly by the way of requisition and 
contribution ; they receive no money, or scarcely any, 
from France ; and they realise but little from their 
pecuniary contributions in Spain. Indeed, I have 
lately discovered that the expense of the pay and the 
hospitals alone of the French army in the Peninsula, 
amounts to more than the sum stated in the financial 
exposé as the whole expense of the entire French army. 

“ This state of things has very much weakened, 
and in some instances destroyed, the discipline of the 
army ; and all the intercepted letters advert to acts 
of malversation and corruption, and misapplication 
of stores, &c., by all the persons attached to the army. 

“J have no doubt, therefore, that the desire to 
relieve this state of distress, and to remove the con- 
sequent evils occasioned by it, by the plunder of 
Lisbon and Oporto, was the first motive for the ex- . 
pedition into Portugal. 

“‘ The expedition, not having been founded upon 
any military necessity, has been carried on and per- 
severed in against every military principle. We 
know that Massena could expect no immediate remn- 
forcements ; and, without adverting to the various 
errors, which I believe he would acknowledge he had 
committed in the course of the service, he has per- 
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severed in it, after he found that he was unable td 
force the troops opposed to him, when posted. in 
a strong position, and when he knew that they had 
one still stronger in their rear, to which they were 
about to retire; and that they were likely to be re- 
inforced,while his army would be still further weak- 
ened by sickness, and by the privations to which he 
knew they must be liable on their march. He knew 
that the whole country was against him ; that a con- 
siderable corps was formed upon the Douro, which 
would immediately operate upon his rear; that at 
the time of the battle of Busago he had no longer 
any communication with Spain; and that every step 
he took further in advance, was a step towards ad- 
ditional difficulty and inconvenience, from which the 
retreat would be almost impossible. 

‘* If the expedition into Portugal had been founded 
upon military principle only, it would have ended at 
Busago ; and I do not hesitate to acknowledge that 
I expected that Massena would retire from thence, 
or at all events would not advance beyond the Mon- 
dego. But he has continued to advance, contrary to 
every military principle; and I, therefore, conclude 
that the pressure of financial distresses, which was 
the original motive for the expedition, was that for 
persevering in it, and may operate upon the measures 
of the present moment. 

‘“‘ In this view of the case, it is probable that Mas- 
sena may endeavour to maintain his position, as long 
as he can keep alive any proportion of his troops, 
being certain that the same difficulties which induced 
the iiapert to undertake the expedition without 
any military necessity, would induce him to make 
every effort to reinforce him at the earliest possible 
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period of time, and therefore that he will remain 
some time longer where he is. 

© Your lordship is already acquainted with the 
means of reinforcing him. There is no doubt that 
by raising the siege of Cadiz, and abandoning other 
unattainable objects, Massena may be reinforced toa 
very considerable extent. 

“Under these circumstances, I have frequently 
turned over in my mind the expediency of attackin 
the French army now in my front, before it should 
be joined by its reinforcements ; and, upon the whole, 
I am inclined to be of opinion that I ought not 
to do so. 

‘“‘T enclose your lordship an account of the num- 
ber of battalions, squadrons, &c., which entered 
Portugal with Massena, and I cannot believe that 
they composed an army of less than 70,000 men at 
the battle of Busaco. I calculate their loss, includin 
sick, since that time, at 15,000 men, which would 
leave them with 55,000 men, of which 6,000 or 
7,000 are cavalry, at the present moment. 

“‘ The effective strength of the British army, ac- 
cording ‘to the last returns, was 29,000 infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, and one regiment at Lisbon, 
and one at Torres Vedras, which in the view of the 
contest, ought not to be taken into the account; and 
I inclose a statement of the Portuguese force, accord- 
ing to the last returns. 

‘“‘ Besides this force, the Marques de la Romana’s 
corps consists of about 5,000 men ; making a total 
of 58,615, of which I could command the services 
in case I should act offensively against the enemy, 
of which about* would be cavalry. 


* This blank occurs in the original. 
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‘S Besides these troops, there aré different bodies of 
militia, infantry, and artillery, in our positions ; “but 
I should deceive myself if I could expect, and your 
lordship if I should state, that any advantage would 
be derived from their assistance in an offensive opera- 
tion against the enemy. 

“ Although the enemy’s position is not so stron, 
as that which we occupy, there is no doubt but that | 
it has its advantages ; one of which is, that in at- 
tacking it, we could hardly use our artillery. I 
would also observe, that in every operation of this 
description by the British army in Portugal, no at- 
tempt can be made to manceuvre upon the enemy’s 
flank or rear ; first, because the enemy show they are 
indifferent about their flanks or rear, or their com- 
munications ; and secondly, because the inevitable 
consequence “of attempting such a manceuvre would 
be to open some one or other road to Lisbon, and to 
our shipping, of which the enemy would take im- 
mediate advantage to attain his object. 

‘““We must carry their positions, therefore, by 
main force, and consequently with loss; and, in the 
course of the operations, I must draw the army out 
of their cantonments : I must expose the troops and 
horses to the inclemencies of the weather at this 
season of the year, and must look to all the con- 
sequences of that measure, in increased sickness of 
the men, and in loss of efficiency and condition in 
horses. 

“T observe that, notwithstanding the length of 
time which has elapsed since the greatest and most 
efficient part of the French army has been employed 
against us, there is yet no other military body in the 
Peninsula which is capable of taking, much less of 
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keeping, the field:; and the relief of Cadiz, which 
appears to me to be a probable consequence of the 
state of dffairs here, would not give us the aasist- 
ance of an army from that quarter, either in the 
way of co-operation or of diversion; nor would 
the removal of Sebastiani from Granada, which would 
be the consequence of the relief of Cadiz, enable 
Blake to make any progress beyond the Sierra 
Morena towards Madrid. We should still stand 
alone in the Peninsula as an army ; and if I should 
succved in forcing Massena’s positions, it would be- 
come a question whether I should be able to main- 
tain my own, in case the enemy should march another 
army into this country. But, when I observe how 
small the superiority of numbers is in my favour, 
aud know that the position will be in favour of the 
enemy, I cannot but be of opinion that I act in con- 
formity with the instructions and intentions of his 
Majesty's government, in waiting for the result of what 
is going on, and in incurring no extraordinary risk. 
*‘ Every day’s delay, at this season of the year, nar- 
rows our line of defence, and consequently strengthens 
it ; and when the winter shall have set in, no num- 
ber, however formidable, can venture to attack it; 
and the increase of the enemy's numbers at that 
period will only add to their distress, and increase 
the difficultics of their retreat. : 
_“T have thought it proper to make your lordship 
acquainted with the course of my reflections upon 
this subject, and my present determination, which I 
hope will be consistent with the wishes of his Ma- 
jesty’s government. Circumstances may change : the 
the enemy's distresses for provisions, and the opera- 
tions of our detachments in his rear, may induce him _ 
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to detach to such a degree, as to render a general: at-! 
tack upon him a measure of positive advantage, in. 
which case I shall alter my determination. But ad-: 
verting to the necessity of placing the troops in the: 
field in this season if I should make any attack, the 
advantage must be very obvious before I adopt.a 
measure which must be attended by the consequence - 
of losing the services of my men by sickness. 
* T have the honour to be, &c., 
‘“‘ WELLINGTON.” 
Massena, having determined on playing out this 

desperate gume, took his measures with great caution 
and sagacity. Nor was he altogether without hopes 
that the distress of the lower classes in Lisbon might 
compel his adversary to some hasty movement, of. | 
which he might take advantage, for it can hardly be! 
supposed that all the inhabitants of the neighbouring - 
country, for miles around, could have been poured into 
the capital without creating some degree of incon- 
venience. The difficulty, however, of subsisting his 
army in the meantime was increasing from hour to 
hour, and Wellington had drawn down all the militia 
and ordenanza of the north on the French rear, put- 
ting their left in communication with the militia of 
Lower Beira, and their right with the garrison of 
Peniche. Had the Portuguese authorities truly and 
faithfully obeyed the orders given to them, Massena — 
would scarcely have been able to hold his post for 
seven days before the lines of Torres Vedras ; as it 
was, the French, who from long practice had become 
most skilful plunderers, contrived for weeks to subsist 
themselves, though after a wretched fashion. Their 
mode of pillage was, perhaps, the most orderly, and 
certainly not the least effective, of all their operations. 
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Firat, they examined the furniture breaking to pieces 
everything. where valuables could by any possi- 
bility be hidden. Next, their perquisitions were 
directed to what might be concealed beneath the 
earth ; was the masonry new? had any part of the 
cellar or ground-floor been disturbed ? wherever 
signs of this kind appeared, there they dug imme- 
diately ; and if no such traces showed themselves, 
then they tried the ground by pouring water on it, 
the rapid. absorption of which by the earth was a 
tolerably correct indication of something newly stored 
beneath. | 
While, notwithstanding these ingenious contriv- 
ances, the French were suffering severely from famine, 
alt within the position was comfort and even gaiety. 
Provisions of every kind, and wine itself, were abun- 
dant, nor was there any want of amusements in the 
intervals of relaxation from military duties ; and they, 
though important, were far from being onerous, The 
men had their pastimes, and officers of every rank, 
from the Commander-in-chief down to the regi- 
mental subaltern, enjoyed the field sports of hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, as if in contempt of the enemy, 
whenever the weather permitted. Little fétes and 
galas occurred from time to time, crosses and medals 
were sent from England to be distributed amongst 
the best and bravest; and at Mafra, on the 7th of 
September, Marshal Beresford was formally invested 
with the Order of the Bath. Upon this occasion a 
grand dinner and a ball were given, to which the 
Admiral of the fleet, with his principal officers, was 
invited ; and, from the quiet, business-like tone of 
the General's letters, it would be difficult to say 
which he considered of most importance,—a feast or 
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a battle; for he is scarcely more minute in giving 
directions for the cantonment of a troop, or the erec« 
tion of a redoubt, than he is in providing fit accom- 
modation for his female guests, Lady Emily Berkeley 
and her daughters ; sliding in a sort of half apology 
for the indifferent appearance of his officers, good- 
humouredly observing, ‘ we shall all appear in our 
best attire, but I fear that with many bad is the 
best.” _ 

Yet, while he was thus doing every thing that 
- could occupy the attention and keep up the spirits 
of his army, which else might have lost much of its 
confidence and energy from this long-continued state 
of inaction, he never for an instant neglected the 
praver duties of his command. Already hi8 presciént — 
eye had foreseen the inevitable distress of the Portu- 
guese population in the coming winter, and with 
humane policy, in the midst of war and pleasure, he 
was anxiously endeavouring, by every means in his 
power, to mect and alleviate this expected cala- — 
mity. At the very time he was endeavouring with © 
a strong hand to control the authorities at Lisbon, 
and threatening to carry out military law in its full 
extent, we find him earnestly pressing this point 
upon Lord Liverpool: “ If,” he says in a letter to 
that minister, “‘ if the result of the campaign should 
be to oblige the enemy to withdraw from woh 
it is much to be apprehended that the greatest dis- 
tress will be felt in those districts, through which 
the enemy’s troops have passed, which there are no 
means whatever in this country of relieving. , 

“Upon former occasions, the wealthy inhabitants 
of Great Britain, and of London in particular, have 
stepped forward to assist and relieve the distresses of 
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foreign nations, whether suffering under calamities 
inflicted by Providence, or by a cruel and powerful 
enemy. This nation has received the benefit of the 
charitable disposition of his Majesty's subjects, and 
there never was a case in which their assistance was 
required in a greater degree, whether the sufferings 
of the people, or their fidelity to the tause they have 
espoused, and their attachment to his Majesty's sub- 
jects be considered. 7 

_ “T declare, that I have scarcely known an instance, 
in which any person in Portugal, even of the lowest 
order, has had communication with the enemy in- 
consistent with his duty to his Sovereign, or with 
the orders he had received. 

‘TI would, therefore, beg leave to recommend the 
unfortunate portion of the inhabitants who have suf- 
fered from the enemy’s invasion, to your Lordship’s 
protection ; and I request you to consider of the mode 
of recommending them to the benevolent disposition 
of his Majesty's subjccts, at the moment, which 
I hope may not be far distant, that the enemy may 
be under the necessity of evacuating the country.” 

So warmly could he interest himself in the welfare 
of this people at a time when he had too much 
ground of just complaint both against themselves 
and their rulers, and we again find him, only a few 
days after, pressing the same subject on the attention 
of the British envoy, and declaring his intention of 
raising a subscription in the army for those Portu- 
guese, who had suffered by the passage of the French 
through the country. “I have no doubt,” he says, 
“that every soldier will contribute. But, besides 
this measure, we must turn our minds seriously to 
the introduction of large quantities of grain into the 
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country during the winter. I spoke to Sampayo 
yesterday upon the subject, and told him that J 
would lend myself to the accomplishment of any 
_reasonable plan for this purpose. 

But a volume would hardly suffice to record 
the multitude of objects which at this time de- 
manded and obtained the attention of the General, 
whose capacious mind grappled with all things, 
_ from the highest to the lowest, and with an equa- 
nimity that nothing secmed to disturb even for an 
instant. At one moment his letters show him dis- 
cussing the merit of Congreve's rockets, at another 
ordering the fashion of the tin kettles for the use of 
his soldiers ; and now again endeavouring to prevail 
upon the Government to break through their anti- 
quated rules, and give promotion where promotien 
had been earned by merit. His opinions on this last 
subject deserve to be recorded as a lesson to future 
times, and no language can more truly or forcibly 
convey them than his own :—“ It may be very 
proper to frame rules for the conduct of a depart- 
ment, and to conduct a department according to the 
rules laid down for its government ; but that is not 
the mode in which the service can be carried on; 
and if the attempt is made and persevered in in the 
Commissariat with respect to the promotion of the 
officers, an army will be lost on some fine day on ac- 
count of the total incapacity of the greater number of 
the officers, seniors as well as juniors, to perform any 
duty excepting that which they learn in England, 
viz., the superintendence of deliveries by a con- 
tractor, and to compare his accounts with his 
vouchers. I may be wrong, but I have objections 
to all those rules, which ,prevent the promotion of 
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officers of merit. It is the abuse of the unlimited 
power of promotion, which ought to be prevented ; 
but the power itself ought to be taken by regulation 
from the crown, or from those who do the business 
of the crown. By these regulations we are under- 
mining, as fast as possible, the efficiency of the 
government. There is no power anywhere of re- 
warding extraordinary services or extraordinary merit, 
and under circumstances which require unwearied 
exertion in every branch and department of our 
military system, we appear toe framing regulations 
to prevent ourselves from commanding it by the only 
stimulus—the honourable reward of promotion.” 

During the whole time of this blockade—for it 
can hardly be called by any other name—there was 
no sickness in the army of any importance, the num- 
ber of men actually in the hospital being below four 
thousand. But with all this care and attention paid 
to the comfort of the troops, the crime of desertion 
was daily increasing in the British army. They 
were suffering no hardship nor distress, there was 
not an article of food or clothing which could con- 
tribute to their health and comfort that was not pro- 
vided for them, they were well lodged and taken 
care of in every respect, not fatigued by work or | 
duty, and were themselves convinced of the ultimate 
prospect of success. On the other hand, there was 
not a day passed that deserters did not come into the 
British lines, all with a story of the unparalleled 
distresses which the French army was suftering, and 
of the little hope amongst them of prevailing against 
the position of Torres Vedras. It should, however, 
be observed, that the deserters from the British camp 
were chiefly Irishmen, and drafted from the Irish 
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militia, and it is not improbable that the licentious- 
ness permitted to the French soldiers, as opposed to 
the wholesome discipline of Wellington, was one of 
the principal temptations to desertion. | 
Amongst other causes of embarrassment, and there 
never was any want of them, not a little incon- 
venience arose from the increasing number of French 
prisoners, whom the General fa long been desirous 
of sending to England. For some reason, which does 
not appear, the Admiralty did not choose they should 
be conveyed in ships of war, and other vessels could 
not be spared for the service. But a still more seri- 
ous annoyance to him was the cruelty practised by 
the Patriarch’s faction against those, whom they con- 
sidered to be friendly to the French. Eight-and-forty 
persons of all ranks and professions, many of them 
unacquainted with each other, were seized in the 
night ; ten were sent to the Tower of Saint Julian, 
and the rest to Limoeiro. In some cases it is likely 
enough that the suspicions were not ill-founded, but 
there can be little doubt that many suffered unjustly, 
for private denunciations were allowed, the informer’s 
name being kept secret, which of course opened the 
door wide to the gratification of the worst feelings of 
malice and revenge. The object of these measures 
on the part of the Regency was to gratify the people 
and conciliate their favour by an act of vigour against 
the supposed partisans of the enemy ; but when they 
found that pity for the sufferings of the individuals 
had rendered their severity unpopular in Lisbon, 
they then wished, by false reports, to throw the 
odium of their measures upon the British authorities, 
who had not only not counselled them, but who had 
uniformly and strenuously opposed them. 
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Tite measures of the English General, in conse- 
quence of this abuse of his name, were so prompt 
and vigorous that the Regency were compelled to 
publicly exculpate him from any share in these pro- 
ceedings, and at the same time the condition of the 
supposed offenders was considerably alleviated, some 
of them ae sent to the Azores, and others allowed 
to go to England. | 3 
‘None of these events, however, had any great or 
general effects upon the war. Lord Wellington 
maintained his strong-hold in the mountains, and the 
French Marshal, notwithstanding some occasional 
demonstrations that looked like an intent to try the 
passage of the Tagus and fling his hungry swarms 
upon the tempting grounds of the Alentejo, was after 
all unable, or unwilling, to attempt so dangerous an 
operation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Massena breaks up from before the lines of Torres Vedras and 
retreats upon Santarem—Position of the opposing forcee—Letter 
of Lord Wellington respecting the Patriarch-—Gencral Hill retires 
from the army from sickness—Composition of the French and 
Spanish armies—Desire of the English general officers to return 
home—Rise of Methodism in the. army—Treacherous under- 
standing between Massena and the Fidalgos. 


1810, 1811. 


For some time past various movements had been 
made by the French, which gave the promise of more 
active and serious measures. Towards the end of 
October all the stores, hospitals, and other encum- 
brances of their army were removed to Santarem, 
and it was known that they were busily employed in 
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the construction of a multitude of boats, in addition 
to those that had already fallen into their hands by 
the wilful negligence of the Portuguese. These were 
mounted on wheels, so as to be readily transported 
overland to any point where they might be wanted, 
though from the scarcity of materials the work was 
far from advancing rapidly. At the same time they 
entrenched the height over Punchete, restored the 
bridge on the Zezere, which the floods had destroyed, 
and threw a sccond across the river at Martinchel. 
At length on the morning of the 15th of Novem- 
ber, as the fog rolled off a few hours after sunrise, a 
large void in front of the lines broke upon the 
astonished sight of the English army, and the enemy 
were seen retiring by the great road on the Tagus, 
a small detachment only being left to protect the 
path which leads to Santarem by Rio Major and 
Alcantara. The French Marshal, it seems, had com- 
menced his retreat in the night from the right of the 
line from Ribaldeira, Sobral, and Villa Franca, and 
was now skilfully drawing off the rest of his army, 
though with the defiles of Alemquer in his rear, the 
operation was one of danger. But his final intentions 
were not yet evident ; it might be that he meditated 
a retreat into Spain, or perhaps to pass round the 
Monte Junta and push the head of his columns upon 
Torres Vedras, while the English were following in 
his rear. It therefore behoved Lord Wellington to 
act with the greatest caution till the plans of his 
enemy were more fully developed. Keeping the 
principal part of his army stationary, he sent the 
second and the light division in pursuit of them, 
while at the same time he called up his cavalry, and 
requested Admiral Berkeley to send his boats up the 
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Tagus, that, if requisite, Hill might be passed over 
the river with the corps under his command. 
: As the enemy fell: back, which he did in two 
columns, the one upon Santarem, and the other upon 
Rio Major, the English general advanced, and, even 
when Massena had halted at Santarem, it was still 
supposed that he was continuing his retreat. In 
fact, the very error of his position had contributed to 
mislead Fane, who from the ground he held had the 
best opportunity of observing his movements. By an 
oversight, little corresponding with his usual charac- 
ter for vigilance and sagacity, the French Marshal 
had left a distance of ten or twelve miles between 
Santarem and the nearest division of the eighth corps, 
thus giving his adversary a fair chance of turning the 
right of the second corps and cutting it off from the 
rest of the army. This peril was seen by Regnier, 
whoimmediately hurried off his hospitals and baggage 
to Golegao, and despatched a regiment up the Rio 
Major to watch two bridges on his right, by which 
he expected the allies would penetrate. Deceived 
by these manceuvres, Fane at once imagined and 
reported that the enemy were in full retreat from 
Santarem, and that the troops which still remained 
were nothing more than a strong guard left behind to 
cover and protect the movement. This intelligence 
was confirmed by the probability that a retreat was 
the enemy’s intention. It was obvious that as a 
military body it was the measure which was most 
expedient for them to adopt. : 

First, by a retreat into Spain, Massena would be 
able to provide his army with plenty of food during 
the winter. 

R 
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Secondly, he would have the opportunity of putting 
them into good and quiet cantonments. 

Thirdly, he would have it in his power to provide 
his numerous sick with surgeons, as well as with 
the medicines and other appliances which had been 
totally lost in the campaign. 

Fourthly, he would have the means of clothing and 
re-equipping his troops with shoes, and other neces- 
sary articles of which they were in want. | 

Fifthly, he must be perfectly aware that even if 
he were too weak to make any impression upon the 
position of the allies in Portugal, he could experi- 
enceno difficulty in regaining the position of Santarem 
from the frontier. 

And Sixthly, He could not but know that as 
long as he remained in the country, the presence of 
his troops would impede its cultivation, and thus cut 
up by the roots the resources which were toenable him 
to attack the allies upon a future occasion. 

General Till was therefore detached across the 
Tagus with the corps which had been under his 
command on the 18th. Head quarters were then 
moved to Cartaxo, and on the 19th, when a sufficient 
body of troops to support the advanced guard had 
arrived, the orders were given, not, as many have 
affirmed, to attack the position of Santarem, but to 
cross the Rio Major at different points, and attack 
the enemy's outposts upon that river, the object 
being, by a closer reconnoissance, to discover the 
enemy's real designs, and how far the post itself 
was assallable. 

Owing to a mistake of the road by a brigade of 
guns, the attack could not be made as was intended, 
and in the course of the night and the following 
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morning so much rain had fallen that the passage of 
the Rio Major was impracticable. The troops still, 
however, continued to work on the right of the 
position of Santarem, on which side it seemed most 
approachable, till on the 22nd the enemy brought up 
a strong body from their rear, and drove in the 
British picquets beyond the bridge of Calhariz. 

From this circumstance and others of which the 
English General had obtained a knowledge at about 
the same time, it was then obvious that the French 
had their whole army between Santarem and the 
Zezere. The question of attacking them at Santa- 
rem was then well considered ; and the notion 
was relinquished, as the plan was difficult at the 
moment, from the state of the roads and rivulets, 
as well as because it was obvious that they occu- 
pied in force one of the strongest positions in Portugal. 
He could not succeed without immense loss; nor 
could he even make the attempt at that time without 
incurring the risk of having some of his detachments 
insulated and cut off from all communication with 
the others. 

It was evident, indeed, that Massena had with 
skill and judgment chosen a position where he might 
retort upon his adversary the lesson which the 
latter had taught him at the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and here, as it seemed, he was preparing to abide the 
winter, and wait till the coming up of his expected 
reinforcements should enable him to strike a decisive 
blow. But the probability of such a measure had 
been foreseen by Wellington even before quitting his 
mountain fortress: ‘There is still a chance,” he 
observes in a letter to Fane, “ that the enemy may 
take up and try to keep a position at Santarem, 

R 2 
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endeavouring to keep his rear open, and his commu- 
nication with Ciudad Rodrigo across the Zezere. 
However, this ought not to alter your measures.” 

The ground which Massena had thus taken up pre- 
sented a defensive position of great strength in any 
season, but it was now rendered peculiarly difficult 
of access from the long-continued rains. The town 
of Santarem stands upon a mountain, which rises 
abruptly from the Tagus, and is about three miles 
in length, a secondary range of hills forming a sort 
of outwork in its front. Below at some distance 
flows the Rio Major, divided into two streams that 
run side by side till within a few miles of the Tagus, 
when the branches unite and roll on for a consider- 
able distance in a parallel line with the great river. 
In this way the two waters inclose between them an 
immense flat called the plain of Santarem. 

The left of the French position was covered as far 
as the Tagus by a flat, sedgy marsh, which, without 
being actually impassable, was yet, from several deep 
water-cuts, extremely dithcult of access. On the right 
the two streams of the Rio Major, overflowing, pre- 
sented a deep pond or lake, while the centre was to be 
approached only by the Ponte Seca, a narrow raised 
causeway, about cight hundred yards in length. 
This, at the enemy’s side, was barred by an abattis ; 
and several pieces of cannon, placed on a gentle 
eminence beyond, swept its whole extent from one 
end to the other. Thus then three distinct lines of 
defence were to be overcome before Massena could 
be driven from Santarem, which with its old walls 
was like to offer a formidable resistance. 

The second French corps covered the fertile plain 
of Golegao, wherein Loison’s division was placed to 
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watch the Tagus, and keep up the communication 
with Punhete. To the right of Regnier the eighth 
corps was posted, in that rugged tract which sepa- 
rates Santarem from the Monte Junta and from the 
Serra de Alcoberte ; it did not, however, close upon 
the second division, but had its right pushed forward 
on Alcanhete, its centre at Pernes, and its left 
thrown back to Torres Novas, where Massena had 
established his head-quarters. Beyond Alcanhete 
again the cavalry extended itself to Leiria, and the 
sixth corps was placed in reserve at Thomar. 

The military and political advantages of this posi- 
tion were sufficiently obvious. By his judicious 
choice of ground, the French marshal had inclosed 
a fertile tract, from which, for a time at least, he 
might draw an abundant supply of vegetables, maize, 
and cattle; he commanded the roads to Coimbra, 
opened a way to the Spanish frontiers by his bridges 
over the Zezere, and retained the power of offensive 
operations by crossing the Tagus on his left, or by 
turning the Monte Junta on his right. He thus 
seemed to be in truth besieging Lisbon, and in fact 
he did actually prolong the sufferings of the city, and 
thereby did much to diminish the English influence in 
Portugal, while he encouraged the animosity of the 
factious. 

However anxious Lord Wellington might be by a 
battle to relieve the people from the miseries they 
endured, he was yet withheld by strong considera- 
tions from such a measure. To lose the day was, with 
him, to lose everything—his name, the Peninsula, 
and perhaps England itself; while his adversary flung 
nothing on the hazard but a few troops, whom the 
fifth corps would quickly and worthily replace. But 
the English General’s warfare was, of necessity, one 
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of caution in every respect, while the game played by 
his adversary was essentially reckless, and he could 
well afford the peril, The French had shown 
throughout the war in the Peninsula, but particularly 
in the last campaign in Portugal, that they invariably 
operate on the flanks and. rear and communications 
of their enemy, never having any anxiety about their 
own ; andin truth, till they have beaten their enemy 
in the field, they seldom possess more than the ground 
they stand upon. The loss of their hospital and 
everything belonging to it at Coimbra, on the very 
day their head-quarters were removed from that 
town, the difficulty they find in transmitting couriers 
and messengers from one part of the country to 
another, and their total want of intelligence, are suf- 
ficient evidences of the fact. So uncertain were the 
French communications, that the Emperor himself 
could gain no correct information, till the arrival of 
Foy at Paris, of what was passing in the Peninsula ; 
and of the two messengers that he despatched in con- 
sequence, the one to Massena, the other to Soult, the 
first only reached his destination, and each of the 
marshals acted in total ignorance of the plans and 
situation of the other. This system was the natural 
consequence of the mode in which they subsisted 
their armies. Every article, whether of food or rai- 
ment, every animal, and every vehicle, were considered 
to belong of right to the soldier, and without payment ; 
and they required no communication with their rear 
except for the purpose of conveying intelligence and 
receiving orders from the Emperor. But it was very 
different with other armies, and particularly with the 
English, which, independent of the usual military con- 
siderations, could never with prudence allow itself to 
be cut off from its port of embarkation. 
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Thus restricted by circumstances from any hazard- 
ous enterprise, the English General had nothing left 
for it but to establish himself in a strong post and 
watch the movements of the enemy, patiently waiting 
for his expected reinforcements, or for the falling out 
of one of those favourable chances, which so frequently 
occur inwar. Accordingly he sat down in Cartaxo, and 
continued hisdefensiveoperationson a scalethat should 
enablehim to mect the worst emergencies. The works 
of Alhandra, Aruda, and Monte Agraga, werestrength- 
ened till they were well nigh impregnable, a chain of 
fortifications was constructcd parallel to the Tagus on 
the hills from Almada to Traffaria, the towns of 
Abrantes, Palmella, and St. Felippe de Setuval, were 
abundantly provisioned, the discipline of the Portu- 
guese troops was perfected, and the organisation of 
the militia in the rear of the enemy was improved. 
In the midst of all these unceasing claims upon his 
attention, and with a powerful enemy in his front, 
he had to control with a high hand the faction of the 
Patriarch at Lisbon, which threatened at this critical 
moment to inflict more mischief than all the skill or 
the courage of the enemy had been able to accomplish. 
The finances had proved so unequal to the increased 
exigencies of the time, that the government was com- 
pelled to resort to the dangerous expedient of requi- 
sitions in kind for the support of the troops: popular 
discontent in consequence was rife; and while the 
English General and his troops were straining every 
netve against the common enemy, this meddling 
priest endeavoured to excite the ill will of the people 
by openly declaring that “‘he would not suffer bur- 
thens to be laid upon the people, which were evidently 
for no other purpose than to nourish the war in the 
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heart of the kingdom.” Unable by these arts to 
bend the sounder part of their colleagues to their 
purposes, both the Bishop and De Souza absented 
themselves from the council, from the day on which 
it was agreed to new-model and increase the taxes 
and introduce various economical reforms into the 
different departments of the government. It was 
evident, indeed, that a plot was on foot against the 

English, of which these men were the head, one of 
the chief objects being to take from them the exclu- 
sive control of the national army, though it had 
been raised by the skill and at the expense of England. 
For a time Lord Wellington proceeded with great 
forbearance towards the faction* ; in his instructions 
to the British envoy he says, “ I recommend to you 
first to have a letter written to the Patriarch and the 
Principal, drawing their attention to the different 
orders from the Prince directing improvements in the 
revenue and reforms in the expenditure, and pointing 
out the existing state of the finances, the large 
deficit, &c., &c., and informing them that theregency 
were employed in deliberating upon the means of 
increasing the revenue and diminishing the expendi- 
ture, and inviting them in the name of their colleagues 
to assist in the deliberations upon these subjects. 





* To such a pitch was this mischievous feeling carried that this 
paltry faction actually had plans for libelling and caricaturing Lord 
Wellington in England. Amongst other frivolous matters, they 
complained that instead of pursuing Soult, he sate down to a good 
dinner at Oporto, and that he and Marshal Beresford had hunting 
parties. But as this was not a sufficient outlet for their spleen, 
they amused themselves with attacking the General in anonymous 
letters ; one at least, it was certain, was written by Principal Souza, 
and two others Wellington believed to be in the hand of the Bishop, 
though he could not be positive of the fact, 
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_ “Secondly, adverting to the discontent, which 
always follows reform of expenditure, I recommend 
to you to proceed with caution in the reform of the 
different juntas and boards. Let no man, or, at all 
events, a number of men, be discharged from the 
service without having some visible means of liveli- 
hood left. There are, I believe, some members of 
these juntas and boards, who have fortunes besides 
their salaries, of which last they may be deprived, 
and still continue members of the junta. In the 
inferior departments of the Customs, also, of which 
it may be necessary to discharge many officers, either 
a half or a third of their salary should be continued 
to those not otherwise provided for. If these mea- 
sures are not adopted, there will be serious discon- 
tent in Lisbon, which will be encouraged by these 
people, and will be worse than an additional twenty 
thousand men to the enemy.” 

The humanity and wisdom of this advice are wor- 
thy of him from whom it emanated; but, though it 
might avail to prevent any popular ebullition, it was 
far from producing any beneficial effect upon the 
faction, whose views and objects had reference only 
to themselves, without the slightest regard to the 
public benefit. Even the most important objects 
were sacrificed to the gratification of this evil spirit. 
As one example among many, when Lord Welling- 
ton sent in requisitions to Generals Rosa and Fava 
for work to be executed in their departments, the 
reply was, that they could begin nothing until they 
knew by whom the expense was to be defrayed ; 
yet one of these tasks was to form portable maga- 
zines for the redoubts in the Lines, and the other to 
make up ammunition for the same, the powder hav- 
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ing been supplied by Great Britain. Hence it 
appeared that England was not only to be at the 
charge of raising works for the defence of Portugal, 
but was also to defray the ordinary costs of the 
nation’s arsenals and establishments in arming the 
works after they were constructed. <A spirit like 
this was incompatible with the general safety, and as 
it evidently was fomented, if, indeed, it was not ori- 
ginated by the Patriarch, it became necessary to put 
him down with a strong hand, while the evil yet 
was curable, and accordingly Lord Wellington wrote 
to the British resident in terms that plainly showed 
him conscious of having right on his side, and the 
power, should it be necessary, to make that nght 
effectual. Ilis letter on this occasion is curious, as 
proving the existence of a state of things, which 
would hardly be believed on less than his authority. 


““ To Charles Stuart, Esq. 


“¢ Sir, “¢ Cartaxo, 18 January, 1811. 


“‘] have had the honour of receiving your 
letter of the 17th instant, to the greater part of which 
I shall give an answer at a future opportunity ; but 
it is necessary that I should draw your attention, 
and that of the Portuguese government, upon the 
earliest occasion, to the sentiments which have 
dropped from the Patriarch, in recent discussions at 
the meetings of the Regency. 

“Tt appears that his Eminence has expatiated 
on the inutility of laying fresh burthens on the 
people, ‘ which were evidently for no other purpose 
than to nourish a war in the heart of the kingdom.’ 
It must be recollected that these discussions are not 
those of a popular assembly : they can scarcely be 
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deemed of the nature of those of a ministerial coun-. 
cil; but they are those of the persons whom His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent has called to 
govern his kingdom, in the existing crisis of his 
affairs. I have always been in the habit of consi- 
dering his Eminence the Patriarch as one of those in 
Portugal who are of opinion that all sacrifices ought 
to be made, provided the kingdom could preserve its 
independence ; and I think it most important that 
the British government, and the government of the 
Prince Regent, and the world, should be undeceived, 
if we have been hitherto mistaken. 

“ His Eminence objects to the adoption of mea- 
sures which have for their immediate object to pro- 
cure funds for the maintenance of His Royal High- 
ness’s armies, because a war may exist in the heart 
of the kingdom ; but I am apprehensive that the 
Patriarch forgets the manner in which the common 
enemy first entered this kingdom in the year 1807 ; 
that in which they were expelled from it, having 
had complete possession of it in 1808 ; and that they 
were again in possession of the city of Oporto, and 
of the two most valuable provinces of the kingdom, 
in 1809 ; and the mode in which they were expelled 
from those provinces. 

“ He forgets it was stated to him, in the month of 
February, 1810, in presence of the Marquez d’Olhao, 
of Senhor Dom Miguel Forjaz, and of Senhor Dom 
Joao Antonio Salter de Mendouga, and of Marshal 
Sir William Beresford, that it was probable that the 
enemy would invade this kingdom with such an 
army as that it would be necessary to concentrate 
all our forces to oppose him with any chance of suc- 
cess ; and that this concentration could be made with 
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safety in the neighbourhood of the capital only ; and 
that the general plan of the campaign was commu- 
nicated to him, which went to bring the enemy into 
the heart of the kingdom ; and that he expressed 
before these persons his high approbation of it. 

“Tf he recollected these circumstances, he would 
observe that nothing had occurred in this campaign 
that had not been foreseen and provided for by mea- 
sures of which he had expressed his approbation, 
whose consequences he now disapproves. 

“The Portuguese nation are involved in a war, - 
not of aggression, or even defence on their part, not 
of alliance, not in consequence of their adherence to 
any political system ; for they abandoned all alli- 
ances and all political systems, in order to propitiate 
the enemy. 

‘The inhabitants of Portugal made war purely 
and simply to get rid of the yoke of the tyrant, 
whose government was established in Portugal, and 
to save their lives and properties. They chose this 
lot for themselves, principally at the instigation of 
his Eminence the Patriarch ; and they called upon 
His Majesty, the ancient ally of Portugal (whose 
alliance had been relinquished at the requisition of 
the common enemy,) to aid them in the glorious 
effort which they wished to make to restore the in- 
dependence of their country, and to secure the lives 
and properties of its inhabitants. 

- “J shall not state the manner in which His Ma- 
jesty has answered this call, nor enumerate the ser- 
vices rendered to this nation by hisarmy. What- 
ever may be the result of the contest, nothing can 
make me believe that the Portuguese nation will ever 
forget them ; but when a nation have adopted the line 
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of resistance to the tyrant, under the circumstances 
under which it was unanimously adopted by the Por- 
tuguese nation in 1808, and has been persevered in, it 
cannot be believed that they intended to suffer none 
of the miseries of war, or that their government act 
consistently with their sentiments when they expati- 
ate on the inutility of laying fresh burthens on the 
people, ‘which were evidently for no other purpose 
than to nourish a war in the heart of the kingdom.’ 
The Patriarch, in particular, forgets his old princi- 
ples, his own actions, which have principally in- 
volved his country in this contest, when he talks of 
discontinuing it, because it has again, for the third 
time, ‘ been brought into the heart of the kingdom.’ 

“ Although the Patriarch, particularly, and the ma- 
jority of the existing government approved of the 
plan which I explained to them in February, 1810, 
according to which it was probable that this king- 
dom would be made the seat of war, which has since 
occurred; I admit that his Eminence, or any of 
those members, may fairly disapprove of the opera- 
tions of the campaign, and of the continuance of the 
enemy in Portugal. 

“ T have pointed out to the Portuguese government, 
in more than one despatch, the difficulties and risks 
which attended any attack upon the enemy’s position 
in this country ; and the probable success, not only 
to ourselves, but to our allies, of our perseverance in 
the plan which I had adopted, and had hitherto fol- 
lowed so far successfully, as that the allies have 
literally sustained no loss of any description; and 
their army is at this moment more complete than it 
was at the opening of the campaign in April last. 
The inhabitants of one part of the country alone have 
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suffered, and are continuing to suffer: but, without 
entering into discussions, which I wish to avoid upon 
this occasion, I repeat that, if my counsel had been 
followed, those sufferings would, at least, have been 
alleviated ; and I observe that it is the first time 
that I have heard that the suffermgs of a part, and 
but a small part, of any nation have been deemed a 
reason for refusing to adopt a measure which has for 
its object the deliverance of the whole. 

“ The Patriarch may, however, disapprove of the 
system which I have followed ; and I conceive that 
he is fully justified: in desiring His Majesty and 
the Prince Regent to remove me from the command 
of their armies. This would be a measure consistent 
with his former conduct in this contest, under the 
circumstances of my having unfortunately fallen in 
his opinion; but this measure is entirely distinct 
from his refusal to concur in laying those burthens 
on the people, which are necessary to carry on and 
secure the objects of the war. 

“‘ It must be obvious to his Eminence, and to every 
person acquainted with the real situation of the affairs 
of Portugal, that, unless a great effort is made by the 
government to render the resources more adequate to 
the necessary expenditure, all plans and systems of 
operations will be alike; for the Portuguese army 
will be able to carry on none. At this moment, 
although all the corps are concentrated in the neigh- 
bourhood of their magazines, with means of transport 
easy by the Tagus, the Portuguese troops are fre- 
quently in want of provisions, because there is no 
money to defray the expenses of transport ; and all 
the departments of the Portuguese army, including 
the hospitals, are equally destitute of funds to enable 
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them to defray the necessary expenditure and to 
perform their duty. These deficiencies and difficulties 
have existed ever since I have known the Portuguese 
army ; and it is well known that it must have been 
disbanded more than once, if it had not been assisted 
by the provisions, stores, and funds, destined for the 
maintenance of the British army. 

** It may likewise occur to his Eminence, that, in 
proportion as operations of the armies would be more 
extended, the expense would increase ; and the neces- 
sity for providing adequate funds to support it would 
become moro urgent: unless, indeed, the course of 
those operations should annihilate at one blow both 
army and expenditure. 

‘‘ The objections, then, to adopt measures to im- 
prove the resources of the government, go to decide 
the question whether the war shall be carried on or 
not, in any manner. 

“‘ By desiring His Majesty and the Prince Regent 
to remove me from the command of their armies, his 
Eminence would endeavour to get rid of a person 
deemed incapable or unwilling to fulfil the duties of 
his situation. By objecting to improve the resources 
of the country, he betrays an alteration of opinion 
respecting the contcst, and. a desire to forfcit its 
advantages, and to give up the independence of his 
country, and the security of the lives and properties 
of the Portuguese nation, 

‘¢ In my opinion, the Patriarch is in such a situa- 
tion in this country, that he ought to be called upon, 
on the part of his Majesty, to “state distinctly what 
he meant by refusing to concur in the measures 
which were necessary to insure the funds to enable 
this country to carry on the war. 
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‘¢ At all events, I request that this letter may be 
communicated to him in the Regency; and that a 
copy of it may be forwarded to His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in order that His Royal Highness 
may see that I have given his Eminence an opportu- 
nity of explaining his motives, either by stating his 
personal objections to me, or the alteration of his 
opinions, his sentiments, and his wishes in respect to 
the independence of his country. 

“7 have the honour to be, &c. 
‘“‘ WELLINGTON.” 


This letter contained truths which it was abso- 
lutely requisite should in some way be brought to 
the recollection of all the ruling authorities in Portu- 
gal, and as the writer himsclf said of it in homely, 
but expressive phrase, it placed “the Patriarch’s 
conduct in such a light, that he would tremble at a 
lamp-post.” But it would seem that the Portuguese 
were not the only party which was now beginning 
to be weary of the war. At this time seven generals 
had gone, or were going home, not one remaining of 
all that came out with the army, except General 
Campbell, and he had gone back once to England and 
returned. Hill and Fane were compelled to retire by 
sickness, and nothing could exceed the affectionate 
readiness with which Lord Wellington acceded to the 
wishes of these distinguished officers. To others, 
who could not produce so strong a plea for absence, 
but who were unable to repress a natural longing for 
home, he replied in terms that marked his disappro- 
bation of such requests, even while consenting to 
them. He observes to General Leith, “I sincerely 
wish that the war was over, that I might take leave 
myself, and give leave to all those who are desirous 
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of taking it. But as that is not the case, I have 
been obliged to regulate my own discretion, and to 
make rules by which I am guided in the grant of 
leaves of absence. 

‘“* Those who are obliged to go for the recovery of 
their health, are compelled to appear before a medical 
board, and I shall be very much obliged to you if 
you will go through that ceremony, and I shall be 
happy to comply with your wishes.” 

In the same tone, though the edge of the rebuke was 
yet more fine and delicate, is the General's reply to 
Sir Stapleton Cotton: “ It is certain that the enemy 
will take a decided line one way or the other as soon 
as they join, which will be in a day ortwo. Under 
these circumstances you will judge for yourself 
whether to go or to stay, without further reference to 
me, and will act accordingly.” The quiet way, in 
which he alludes to the great probability there was of 
a near action, is not to be mistaken in this case any 
more than in his reply to Craufurd; for even that 
gallant soldier, who, like the war-horse of Scripture, 

loved the scent of battle, was at last an applicant for 
leave of absence. To this latter he says: “ I cannot 
believe that having twenty thousand men on the 
Guadiana, and from seven to ten thousand men upon 
the Coa, and the sources of the Mondego, which the 
French can draw in, they mean to leave Massena 
where he is till death shall have swept away his 
whole army ; and therefore my opinion is that they 
will attack us. However, you are as capable of 
- forming an opinion upon this subject as 1 am; and, 
as I have often told you, when an officer in your 
situation tells me that he has business to settle in 
England of paramount importance to him, I cannot 
S 
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object to his going there if he thinks proper; and 
you will therefore go if you wish it by the packet, 
and take Captain Cotton with you.” 

' This gentle remonstrance must have produced any- 
thing rather than acquiescence, for we find him 
answering in yet stronger terms the letter sent in 
consequence: ‘¢T have received your letter of the 27th, 
and I see no reason why I should depart from the 
rule which I have laid down for myself in these 
cases. Officers (general officers in particular) are the 
best judges of their own private concerns; and 
although my own opinion is that there is no private 
concern that cannot be settled by instruction and 
power of attorney, and that after all is not settled in 
this manner, I cannot refuse leave of absence to those 
who come to say that their business is of a nature 
that requires their personal superintendence. But 
entertaining these opinions, it is rather too much that 
I should not only give leave of absence, but approve 
of the absence of any, particularly a general officer, 
from the army. 

“‘It is certainly the greatest inconvenience to the 
service that officers should absent themselves as they 
do, each of them requiring, at the same time, that 
when it shall be convenient to return he shall find 
himself in the same situation as when he left the 
army. Jn the meantime, who is to do the duty ? 
How am I to be responsible for the army? Is 
Colonel a proper substitute for General 
Craufurd in the command of our advanced posts ? or 
General — for Sir Stapleton Cotton in command 
of the cavalry ? 

.“ I may be obliged to consent to the absence of an 
officer, but I cannot approve of it. I repeat that 
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you know the situation of affairs as well as I do, 
and you have my leave to go to England if you think 
proper, as also Captain Cotton.” | 

Amongst these lesser grievances, lesser only as re- 
gards the grand operations in the field, were the rapid 
growth of Methodism in the army, and a traitorous 
understanding established between Massena and some 
of the fidalgos in Lisbon. The first arose in a great 
measure from the indifferent character of the clergy- 
men who, from the low stipends allowed, could be 
induced to attach themselves to the army, and hence, 
as in the absence of the good seed tares and nettles are 
always sure to spring up, a sectarian spirit began to 
spread amongst the soldiers. At this time there 
were two, if not three Methodist meetings in the 
town of Cartaxo, of which one belonged to the Guards. 
The men met in the evening and sang psalms, a ser- 
jeant of the name of Stephens occasionally preaching 
to them after the fashion of the military saints in the 
days of Cromwell. These meetings likewise prevailed 
in other parts ofthearmy. In the 9th regiment there 
was one at which two officers attended, and the com- 
manding ofhcer of theregiment was not able to prevail 
upon them to discontinue the practice. It was true, as 
Lord Wellington observed atthetime, that themeeting 
of soldiers in their cantonments to sing psalms, og hear 
a sermon read by one of their comrades, was in the 
abstract perfectly innocent, and was a better way of 
spending thcir time than many others to which they 
were addicted ; but it might become otherwise ; and 
yet till the abuse had made such progress as to 
be dangerous, the General could not interfere. 

The treacherous correspondence of the fidalgos 
with Massena had been going on, it seems, for some 
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time undiscovered. The concern was managed for 
them by General Pamplona, who corresponded with 
persons at Lisbon, and the fidalgos in the French 
party at Torres Novas likewise communicated with 
their friends and families. This intercourse was 
principally carried on through the means of persons 
who went into the enemy’s lines with coffee, sugar, 
&c., for sale, which goods they disposed of at large 
prices. Others, again, were purposely employed to 
conduct the correspondence. These were inhabitants 
of Torres Novas, but they were so ill paid, and so 
badly treated, that they did the business with little 
alacrity, and seldom returned a second time. Lord 
Wellington endeavoured to put a stop to this traffic 





by means of his outposts, and by giving the people 
on the several roads rewards for stopping all 
strangers passing through their villages, as also by 
forfeiting to their benefit the goods found upon the 
traitors. It was, howevé® no easy matter to sup- 
press this traffic entirely,"4ind it was astonishing 
to find how accurately thé:Gnemy were informed of 
every thing. Any plan thatWas not confined solely to 
the breast of the General, wi sure to be known in the 
French camp almost the moment it was conceived. 
But a more serious consideration than the intrigues 
of thg Portuguese faction, or the desires of his own 
officers for home, or the sectarian spirit of his soldiers, 
wasthe military and political conduct of the Spaniards, 
which, after a war of so long continuance was such, 
as to hold out no hopes of any useful co-operation. 
For the eight last months he had drawn upon himself 
and kept at bay three French corps d'armée the most 
numerous and efficient of those in Spain; the king- 
dom of Galicia had been entirely freed from the 
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enemy, and Castile in part relieved ; yet the Spanish 
army in the former province had made no movement 
whatever, for want—as General Mahy didnot blush 
to say—of great-coats, but in fact because they 
wanted pay, clothing, means of subsistence, transport, 
discipline, and everything which could keep a body 
of men together and in a proper state for service. 
In Castile nothing had been done, except that the 
Guerillas had become more daring and more success- 
ful in their robberies. In Estremadura the utter 
inefficiency of the Spaniards, both men and officers, 
had been made not less apparent. They had been 
particularly desired to defend the Guadiana and to 
destroy the bridges of Medellin and Merida, and the 
engineer actually went thither for the purpose of 
executing his orders ; but, instead of this, he took 
upon himself the office of the General, and sent back 
a report with objections to the measure, every word 
of which proved that it ought to have been carried 
into effect. Mendizabal, who was at Badajoz, acted 
much in the same way; and in the meantime the 
French, who were supposed by him to have advanced 
no farther than Zafra, drove the Spanish cavalry from 
Merida and obtained possession of the bridge: yet 
this very post had been held for a whole month in 
1808 by only four hundred French infantry, against 
the whole of Cuesta’s army, and that, too, in the 
summer season when the Guadiana was fordable. 
From such troops and such a government it was 
in vain to expect any thing without a thorough re- 
form in all the departments, and more effectual 
assistance from England than any the Peninsula had 
yet received. The General’s masterly exposition of 
this subject in a letter to his brother, who then formed 
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a part of the ministry, will remain a lasting memorial - 
of the difficulties with which he had to contend, and 
of the sagacity that finally overcame them. In that 
invaluable document, which is preserved amongst 
his Despatches, he says: “ Another object to which I 
wish to draw your attention is the state of the 
Spanish government and army. Ido not know what 
the agents of government, in different parts of Spain, 
may represent to them ; but I assure you that the 
Cortes have yet done nothing, either to raise, dis- 
cipline, pay, or support an army. The distresses of 
the Spaniards are worse even than those of the Por- 
tuguese. ‘The army of the poor Marques de la Ro- 
mana has not a shilling excepting what I give them ; 
nor a magazine; nor an article of any description, 
that is to keep them together, or to enable them to 
act as a military body. The operations of these 
troops are approaching to the Portuguese frontier ; 
and I foresee what is going to happen, Viz., & War 
between them and the inhabitants of Portugal, for 
the provisions, clothes, doors and windows, and beams 
of the houses of the latter. This will be a new era 
in this extraordinary war. Then the corps of Mahy, 
in Galicia, either from similar deficiencies, or disin- 
clination on the part of Mahy, does nothing. 

“ All this forms a subject for serious consideration. 
Either Great Britain is interested in maintaining the 
war upon the Peninsula, or is not. If she is, there 
can be no doubt of the expediency of making an effort 
to put in motion against the enemy the largest force 
which the Peninsula can produce. The Spaniards 
would not, I believe, allow of that active interference 
by us in their affairs which might effect an ameliora- 
tion of their circumstances ; but that cannot be a 
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reason for doing nothing. Subsidy given, without 
stipulation for the performance of specific services, 
would, in my opinion, answer no purpose ; but I am 
convinced that, in the next campaign, I may derive 
great assistance from General Mahy, as I should in 
this, if I could have put his troops in movement ; 
and I am also convinced that I may derive great 
assistance from the corps of the Marques de la Romana, 
and shall prevent its being mischievous in the way 
in which I have above pointed out, if I am allowed 
to assist it with provisions, and with money occa- 
sionally. But then I must have the power to tell 
the Spanish Government, that, unless these troops co- 
operate strictly with me, the assistance shall be with- 
drawn from them. 

“‘ The amount of the expense of this assistance may 
be settled monthly, and may be in the form of a loan, 
to be paid by drafts on the government of Mexico, 
or in any other manner that Government may think 
proper. 

“Upon all this a question may be asked, viz.,— 
What good will it produce? I shall answer, for 
nothing but to maintain the war in the Peninsula. 

‘‘T have seen too much of the troops of the Penin- 
sula, even the Portuguese when not united with our 
own, to form any calculation of the effect of any 
operation of theirs. Even when the troops are en- 
couraged and inclined to behave well, the impatience, 
inexperience, and unconquerable vanity of the officers, 
lead them into errors, as appears strongly in ——'s 
recent operations, who, if he had obeyed his instruc- 
tions and have remained quiet, would have kept 
Claparéde in check ; but he chose to attack him, even 
with an inferior force, and was defeated; and Cla- 
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paréde was enabled to overrun Upper Beira, even to 
Lamego. : | 

“Jt may also be asked why we should spend our 
money, and why these troops should not go on as 
the French troops do, without pay, provisions, maga- 
zines, or anything? The answer to this question is 
as long as what I have already written. The French 
army is certainly a wonderful machine ; but if we are 
to form such a one, we must form such a government 
as exists in France, which can with impunity. lose 
one half of the troops employed in the field every year, 
only by the privations and hardships imposed upon 
them. Next, we must compose our army of soldiers 
drawn from all classes of the population of the coun- 
try ; from the good and middling, as well in rank as 
in education, as from the bad, and not as all other 
nations, and we in particular, do, from the bad only. 

“Thirdly, we must establish such a system of 
discipline as the French have ; a system founded upon 
the strength of the tyranny of the Government, which 
operates upon an army composed of soldiers, the 
majority of whom are sober, well-disposed, amenable 
to order, and in some decree educated. 

“6 When we shall have done all this, and shall have 
made these armies of the strength of those employed 
by the French, we may require of them to live as 
the French do, viz., by authorised and regulated 
plunder of the country and its inhabitants, if any 
should remain; and we may expose them to the 
labour, hardships, and privations, which the French 
soldier sufiers every day ; and we must expect the 
same proportion of loss every campaign, viz., onc 
half of those who take the field. 

‘“‘ This plan is not proposed for the British army, 
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nor has it yet been practised in any great degree by 
the Portuguese ; but I shall state the effect, which, 
in my.opinion, the attempt has had upon the 
Spaniards, 

“¢ There is neither subordination nor discipline in 
the army, among either officers or soldiers ; and it is 
not even attempted (as indeed it would be in vain to 
attempt) to establish either. It has, in my opinion, 
been the cause of the dastardly conduct which we 
have so frequently witnessed in the Spanish troops ; 
and they have become odious to their country ; and 
the peaceable inhabitants, much as they detest and 
suffer from the French, almost wish for the establish- 
ment of Joseph’s government, to be protected from 
the outrages of their own troops. These armies, 
therefore, must be paid and supported, if any service 
is expected from them ; and at present, at least, I 
see no chance of their being paid, except by British 
assistance.” 


OI A eh et Re ete ne 


CHAPTER XII. 
1810—1811. 


Military events in Andalusiv and Estremadura.—Battle of Ba- 
rosa.— Treachery of La Peiia,—Siege and Capture of Badajoz by 
the French.—Alarm of the British Ministry.—Reluctance of 
the English natiou to the continuance of the war on the Penin- 
sula.—Opinions of Lord Wellington. 

White the two great leaders stood thus opposed 
to each other, like the contending spirits of light and 
darkness, the one earnest to save, the other no less 
eager to destroy, but neither venturing to strike, 
their subordinate officers were engaged in active 
operations upon remoter or nearer grounds, none of 
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which were without their influence upon the grand 
struggle. 

Upon the temporary retirement of General Hill 
from sickness, his command was transferred to Beres- 
ford, with numbers considerably increased to obviate 
any ‘danger from Soult, who was known to be col- 
lecting a disposable force behind the Morena. The 
corps darmée of the English Marshal now consisted 
of eighteen guns, two divisions of infantry, and five 
regiments of cavalry, exclusive of Carlos d’Espana’s 
brigade, which was stationed at Abrantes. His 
orders were to prevent the passage of the Tagus, to 
intercept all communication between Massena and 
Soult, and to join the main body of the army by 
Villada if in retreat, and by Abrantes if in advance. 
Fle, therefore, fixed his head-quartcrs at Chamusca, 
disposed his troops from Almeyrim along the Tagus 
to the mouth of the Zezcre, beat the roads leading 
towards Spanish Estremadura, and established a 
sure and rapid intercourse with Elvas and other 
frontier fortresses. 

In the neighbourhood of the Coa, Silveira had 
shown himself an active partisan, attacking and 
defeating a party of the enemy who had been pushed 
across the river. This proved to be the advanced 

ard of a division formed under General Gardanne ; 
it consisted of convalescents belonging to the three 
corps in Portugal of fifteen hundred men, which had 
been sent into Spain in October as an escort to 
Foy, and also of two or three battalions of the 
eighth corps detached to General Seras by order of 
the Emperor. These, exclusive of the eighty-nine 
battalions that entered Portugal, were supposed to 
amount to eight thousand men. 
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_ After the affair with Silveira, the enemy again 
retired across the Coa, went by the upper branch of 
that river by Sabugal, and passed into Portugal 
through Lower Beira, leaving the Estrella to the 
north on their right hand. They then advanced till 
they reached the Tagus, when, on the 25th of No- 
vember, they suddenly turned about, in a way that 
more resembled the flight of a mob than the march 
of an army. The ordenanza of Lower Beira pursued 
and did them no little mischief, while they suffered 
as much, if not more, from the badness of the 
weather. - 

In the middle of December a division of the ninth 
corps, consisting of about twenty-six battalions of 
infantry, broke up from Ciudad Rodrigo, together 
with the troops under Gardanne, in consequence of 
an order received from Paris to make another attempt 
to enter Portugal. The two were nearly sixteen 
thousand men, and reached the army, though not 
without some loss from an attack by Colonel Wil- 
son’s militia on their passage of the Alva. They 
brought no provisions or stores with them. 

But other events were bearing yet more strongly 
upon the general character of the war. To cause a 
diversion in favour of Massena, Soult resolved to 
abandon for a time his designs against Cadiz, and lay 
siege to Olivenca and Badajoz, but no sooner was 
Graham certain of his absence, and that the fifth 
corps had quitted Seville, than he concerted with the 
Spaniards to drive Victor out of his lines. His plan 
was, that an expedition sailing from Cadiz should 
force a landing between Cape Trafalgar and Cape de 
Plata, or at Tarifa, or else at Algesiras. This was 
to be joined by the Spanish force then at San 
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Roque, and a combined attack was to be made upon 
the rear of the enemy’s line, while at the same time 
the troops in the Isle of Leon should endeavour to 
open a communication with the assailants. 

On the arrival of La Pena, at the head of seven 
thousand Spaniards, Graham, for the sake of pre- 
serving harmony amongst the allies, conceded to him 
the chief command. This was against orders ; and it 
was the more to be regretted, as, setting aside Wel- 
lington, who, like Napoleon, had but one competitor, 
he was probably the most skilful of all the British 
generals. The veteran was in his sixtieth year ; the 
early part of his life had been spent in domestic 
retirement and without the slightest idca of the 
military profession till the death of his wife at a late 
period induced him to join Lord Hood asa volunteer, 
at the time when Toulon was besieged and taken by 
Buonaparte, then in the infancy of his reputation. 
Hiis education in arms, thus roughly begun, was 
completed by years of service at Mantua, under the 
able though unfortunate Wurmeser, at Malta with 
Sir Alexander Ball, and at Coruna with Sir John 
Moore ; and from the first he scems to have shown a 
natural aptitude for command. 

The next day the army of the allics passed the 
mountain ridges that separate the plains of San 
Roque from those of Medina and Chiclana, at which 
time they were within four leagues of the enemy's 
outposts. Here they re-organised their troops, giving 
the vanguard to Lardizabal, the centre to the Prince 
of Anglona, the reserve, composed of two Spanish 
regiments and the whole of the British contingent to 
Graham, and the united cavalry of both nations to 
Whittingham, who was then in the Spanish service. 
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From the first movements of La Pena it seemed 
that Medina Sidonia was his object, but hearing that 
it was entrenched and sufficiently protected, he 
turned towards the coast, drove the French from 
Vejer de la Frontera, and the next day reached the 
Cabeza de Pucrco, more familiarly known to the 
English under the name of the heights of Barosa. 
This is a mountain ridge, rising by slow degrees from 
the coast on one side, and on the other overlooking 
a high and broken plain of inconsiderable extent, that 
is bounded on the left by the coast-cliffs, on the 
right by the forest of Chiclana, and in front by a 
pine-wood. Beyond this again, the space between 
the sea and the Almanza creek is filled by the nar- 
row height of Bermeja, which is accessible either by 
the shore under the cliff or by the forest. | 

It was the full conviction of Graham that the 
Duke of Belluno would leave his lines and venture 
upon an action. Ile had, therefore, advised La Pena 
to make short marches and to keep his troops ina 
concentrated mass and fresh for battle, and to this 
the latter had acceded, but with the usual perverse- 
ness of the Spanish gencrals, he acted in defiance of 
all counsel as well as of his own promises. After a 
long and fatiguing night-march to Barosa, he sent 
his vanguard, reinforced by a squadron and three 
guns, straight against the mouth of the Santi Petri, 
nor did he pause to hold the slightest communication 
with Zayas, who had been left in the Isla with orders 
to throw a bridge across the river. Unfortunately, 
as he discovered when too late, this last intended 
movement had failed, Zayas, after his first temporary 
success, having been surprised by the French and 
driven back again into the Isle of Leon. Hence the 
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vanguard was in imminent danger, and it was-only 
by extraordinary efforts, and by a great sacrifice of 
his best and bravest troops, that Lardizabal was 
enabled to effect a junction with Zayas. 

Graham strongly advised the holding of the Barosa 
height, as being the key to offensive as well as defen- 
sive movements, arguing that no general at all 
acquainted with the art of war would expose his 
flank by attacking the Bermeja while the former 
was occupied in force. But La Pena was obstinate 
in his ignorance, and commanded him to march the 
British troops through the wood to the Bermeja. 
Absurd as this order manifestly was, the veteran did 
not hesitate to comply, in the full persuasion that La 
Peiia would at least remain with Anglona’s division 
and the cavalry at Barosa. But no sooner had the 
British entered the wood than the incapable, or 
treacherous, Spaniard repaired to Santi Petri, leaving — 
Barosa crowded with baggage, and protected only 
by a rear-guard of four guns and five battalions. 

The Duke of Belluno had been a keen though 
quiet observer of these false movements. When he 
saw that Graham’s corps was fully involved in the 
wood, he came on at a rapid pace, ascended the 
reverse side of Barosa, and cutting off the Spanish 
detachment on the road to Medina, drove the whole 
of the rear-guard off the height towards the sea. 
Finding himself too weak to stem the torrent, Major 
Brown, who had been left with the flank companies 
of the ninth and eighty-sccond to guard the baggage, 
now retreated slowly into the plain, and sent to 
General Graham for farther orders. The answer 
was, that he should fight; and the veteran himself 
regained the plain with the greatest celerity, in the 
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full confidence of finding the height occupied by La 
Pena with his cavalry and corps of battle. Instead of 
this the view opened upon him with Ruffin’s chosen 
battalions near the summit of the Barosa on one side, 
the Spanish rear-guard and the baggage flying in 
confusion on the other, the French cavalry between 
the crown of the hill and the sea, and Laval upon 
his own left flank, while La Pena was no where 
visible. His situation at this moment was truly 
desperate; to have retreated upon the Bermeja 
would have brought the enemy, pell-mell with the 
allies, upon that narrow ridge, when defeat must 
inevitably have been the consequence ; with decision, 
therefore, as bold as it was prudent, he resolved to 
attack, although the key of the field of battle was in 
the enemy’s possession. 

The English were received with a courage and 
determination scarcely inferior to theirown. The 
‘artillery on either side did fearful execution, and 
so sharp was the fire of the musketry, that nearly 
the half of one detachment went down under the first 
volley from the French line. But Ruffin and Chaud- 
ron Rousseau, whocommanded the chosen grenadiers, 
both after a time fell mortally wounded ; the vigour 
of the attack was irresistible, and the French were at 
length driven headlong down the hill, and though 
they afterwards endeavoured to renew the action, 
they were again baffled by the close and rapid play of 
the artillery. Their retreat now became general, 
and was conducted with very little order. For- 
tunately for them, the British were unable to press 
the pursuit far or vigorously, having at this time 
been for twenty-four hours under arms, and without 
food of any kind. 
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During the whole of this terrible conflict La Pena 
remained altogether passive, neither sending aid to 
the ally whom his own commands had placed in this 
unnecessary peril, nor yet menacing the right of the 
enemy, which was close to him and too weak in 
numbers to have resisted his attack. Though the 
French cavalry did not exceed two hundred and fift 
men, and the Spanish horse under Whittingham 
amounted at least to eight hundred, who by sweeping 
round the left of Ruffin’s division, might have ren- 
dered the defeat ruinous, not a blow was struck that 
day in aid of the British by any Spanish sabre. 

Brief as the fight had been, and it lasted scarcely 
half an hour, the carnage was enormous in propor- 
tion to the numbers that had been engaged. On the 
side of the English, fifty officers, sixty serjeants, and 
above eleven hundred rank and file, lying dead or 
wounded, sufficiently attested that the victors had 
obtained no cheap or inglorious triumph ; while, of 
the French, two thousand were slain or disabled, and 
amongst the prisoners, exceeding in number two 
hundred, were two generals, both of whom had 
received their death-wounds. 

Though La Peha had refused to share the dangers 
of the battle, 1t might have been expected that he 
would show less reluctance to advance against the 
enemy, now that they were beaten and in full retreat 
upon Chiclana. But he still kept aloof, though 
at the head of twelve thousand infantry and eight 
hundred cavalry, all fresh troops, whose attack 
could hardly have been sustained by the French, 
dispirited as they were by their losses, and in all the 
confusion of aretreat. At the same time he had the 
unutterable basencss to arrogate to himself the vic- 
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tery, when Graham, justly exasperated at: such dis- 
“Siesta treatment, exposed his conduct in a public 
etter to the British envoy. Eventually, though this 
did not happen till some time afterwards, he relin- 
quished his command to General Cooke, and joined the 
army under Wellington, where his services must have 
been peculiarly acceptable, fromthe absence of so many 
general officers. To so great an excess had this aban- 
donment of duty been carried, that it roused at last 
in England the voice of popular indignation, and the 
minister, in consequence, remonstrated with W ellington 
on the subject, as if such conduct had been sanctioned 
by his approbation. This drew from the General the 
following brief and characteristic reply : 


“My pear Lorp, Santa Marinha, 23 March, 1811. 

“‘T assure you that the departure of the general 
officers from the army was as much against my 
inclination as their arrival in England was injurious 
to the public interests. I did everything in my 
power to prevail upon them not to go, but in vain ; 
and I acknowledge that it has given me satisfaction 
to find that they have been roughly handled in the 
newspapers. The consequence of the absence of some 
of them has been that in the late operations I have 
been obliged to be general of cavalry, and of the 
advanced guard, and the leader of two or three 
columns somctimes on the same day. 

“<I have requested Colonel Torrens not to allow 
any general officer to come out in future, who is not 
willing to declare that he has no private business to 
recall him to England, and that he will remain with 
the army as long as it shall stay in the Peninsula. 

‘*¢ Believe me, &c., 
“ The Earl of Liverpool. “WELLINGTON.” 
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' While these events were taking place at Cadiz, 
the Duke of Dalmatia was following up his plans 
with his accustomed skill and vigour, and success was 
the easier from the unfortunate death of Romana, 
the best, and, at the same time, the most tractable of 
all the Spanish generals. Olivenga had already fallen, 
but Badajoz still remained, as an impediment to his 
views, amply supplied with men and provisions, and 
capable of sustaining a long siege if properly defended. 
It was, however, of the last importance to the French 
that they should obtain possession of this city. If 
Massena could keep his ground till it fell, a commu- 
nication wonld then be opened to him with Andalusia ; 
Mortier’s army would be enabled to co-operate with 
him and act against Abrantes ; Lisbon itself would 
be in imminent danger, unless the lines now in pro- 
gress on the other side of the Tagus should prove as 
formidable as those of Torres Vedras ; and, lastly, 
abundant supplies might be drawn from the Alentejo, 
the western part of that province being a rich corn 
country. It had been Lord Wellington's plan, and 
Romana had yielded to his suggestion, to concentrate 
on the frontier the Spanish troops, which did not fall 
short of ten thousand men, and with them occupy a 
strong position close to Badajoz, before the enemy 
should appear on the right bank of the Guadiana. 
Thus entrenched, he had every reason to expect that 
Soult would be prevented from investing the town, 
or even straitening its communications, Has still 
doubtful from past experience of his allies, he pro- 
phetically observed, “with soldiers of any other 
nation success is certain, but no calculation can be 
made of any operation, in which Spanish troops are 


engaged.” 


- 
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_;: Badajoz is built upon a tongue of land, formed by 
the confluence of the Guadiana with the Gebora, 
and about a league from the Caya, which on that 
part of the frontier divides Spain from Portugal. 
The first of these is a fine river about five hundred 
yards broad, the second is an unimportant rivulet. 
A tall rock, surmounted by an old castle, overhangs 
the meeting of the waters, and the land, whereon 
stands the tower, spreads out, fan-like, between the 
rivers. Within sight is Elvas, upon a higher ground, 
and in a healthier, as well as stronger situation, 
for endemic diseases prevail at certain seasons in the 
flats about the Guadiana, 

Art had done much to strengthen this situation 
against an enemy. ‘The outworks on the left bank 
of the Guadiana were : Ist, the lunette of San Roque, 
covering a dam and sluice on the Rivillas, by which 
the neighbouring ground could be laid under water : 
2nd, an isolated redoubt, called the Picurina, which 
stood about four hundred yards from the town, and 
beyond the Rivillas: 3rd, the Pardaleras, an imper- 
fect crown-work, central between the Lower Gua- 
diana and the Rivillas, and not more than two 
hundred yards from the ramparts. 

On the right bank of the river was a fort, three 
hundred feet square, called San Christoval ; it stood 
on the top of a hill that overlooked the interior of 
the castle ; and, a quarter of a mile farther down, a 
bridge crossed the stream, protected by a bridge -head 
that was slightly connected with the fort, but which 
‘was.overcrowed and commanded upon every side. 

At the head of the army destined to co-operate 
in the defence of this important place, was Mendizabal, 
a man utterly unable to originate any plan for him- 

T2 
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self, and with too much pride and self-conceit to 
adopt the counsel of those most competent to advise 
him. It had been agreed between Lord Wellington 
and Romana, as we have already observed, that the 
Peninsulars should take up a strong position behind 
the Gebora, which they might yet farther strengthen 
with entrenchments, long experience having taught 
him, that if the Spaniards could be trusted any where 
it was behind stone walls and deep trenches. In this 
position he had hoped that Mendizabal might bid 
defiance to any attack, aid in the defence of the town, 
and preserve a free communication with the Alentejo, 
till he himself, receiving his expected reinforcements 
from England, should be in a condition to force 
back Massena and advance to raise the siege. In- 
‘stead of adopting this prudent counsel, Mendizabal 
lingered on the heights of San Christoval till the French 
shells drove him to take refuge behind the Gebora. ° 
Even then, from ignorance or obstinacy, he neglected 
either to post a guard in his front, or to throw up 
entrenchments, and the consequence was, that being 
suddenly attacked by Soult, he was driven back with 
considerable loss, when he pitched his camp round 
San Christoval, and abandoned Badajoz to its own 
resources. | 

The governor, Don Rafael Menacho, though he 
soon began to be hardly pressed, made a brave and 
stout defence, reviving, by many successful sallies, 
the confidence of his soldiers, and dispiriting the 
enemy by the dread of another Zaragoza. Unfor- 
tunately, in the very moment of a successful attack 
upon the French batteries, this gallant soldier was 
killed, and the command devolved upon Don José de 
Imez, who, though previously an officer of reputation, 
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here showed himself either a traitor or a coward. 
Nothing could have been more fatal to Badajoz than 
the death of Menacho, and indeed the effect was felt 
throughout the whole campaign. At this very crisis 
the new gore was informed by three different, .and 
certain channels, that Massena was in full retreat, and 
that the British army was marching torelieve Badajoz, 
yethedid not hesitateto surrender, though his garrison 
was above eight thousand strong, his stores of every 
kind abundant, and the breach still impracticable. 

Upon the fall of this town, Soult, who feared for 
the probable consequences of the battle of Barosa, 
returned to Andalusia, having in this short and 
brilliant episode in the main war killed or dispersed 
ten thousand men, made twice as many prisoners, and 
reduced four fortresses. But the skilful combinations 
, of the English General, that finally compelled 

Massena to retreat, rendered all these successes 
unavailing, though the surrender of Badajoz produced 
a general impression in England exceedingly unfa- 
vourable to any farther attempts at carrying on the 
war in the Peninsula. The clamours of the oppo- 
sition grew louder in consequence, and the resolution 
of Lord Liverpool manifestly quailed, as is evident 
fromareply by Wellington, that marks out with 
sufficient exactness the substance of the letter it was 
meant to combat. Throughout the whole mass of 
his despatches there is not one of deeper import, or 
which deserves to be more earnestly studied by 
every Englishman. 

In this remarkable document Lord Wellington 
observes: “I shall be sorry if government should 
think themselves under the necessity of withdrawing 
from this country on account of the expense of the 
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contest. From what I have seen of the objects: of 
the French government, and the sacrifices they make 
to saorapkel them, I have no doubt that if the 
British army were for any reason withdrawn from 
the Peninsula, and the French government were 
relieved from the pressure of military operations on 
the continent, they would incur all risks to land an 
army in His Majesty’s dominions; then, indeed, 
would commence an expensive contest; then would 
His Majesty's subjects discover what are the miseries 
of war, of which, by the blessing of God, they have 
hitherto had no knowledge; and the cultivation, the 
beauty, and prosperity of the country, and the virtue 
and happiness of its inhabitants, would be destroyed, 
whatever might betheresult of the military operations. 
God forbid that I should be a witness, much less an 
actor in the scene; and I only hope that the king’s , 
government will consider well what I have above 
stated to your Lordship; will ascertain, as nearly as 
is in their power, the actual expense of employing a 
certain number of men in this country, beyond that 
of employing them at home or elsewhere ; and will 
keep up their force here on such a footing as will, at 
all events, secure their possession, without keeping 
the transports, if it does not enable their commander 
to take advantage of events, and assume the offen- 
sive.” 

The soundness of these opinions can be as little 
doubted as the humanity and patriotism in which they 
originated ; and coming from one who had seen somuch 
of the battle-field, and whose firmness was so unques- 
tionable, they acquire a value of no ordinary kind. 
In the safety of our insular situation the real character 
of war has seldom been justly estimated. It is 
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not. the privations and sufferings of the soldier, though 
they are too often dreadful; 1t is not the blood that 
is shed upon the field of battle, though it too often 
flows in rivers—neither of these things is it that 
makes war so horrible—it is the desolation of the 
land over which it passes ; it is the utter demoraliza- 
tion of the people with whom it comes in contact; it 
is the shock it gives to all those arts which ameliorate 
the condition and elevate the character of man ; it is 
its burnings, its murders, its violations. Honour 
and gratitude, therefore, to the successful soldier who 
for years turned away the tide of battle from the 
English shore,and made vain the threats of Massena, 
that, “if he could land with an army in England, he 
would pledge himself, not indeed to effect the con- 
quest of the country, but to reduce it to a desert.” 
That England escaped this terrible calamity is, 
under Providence, attributable to Wellington ; it is 
indeed true that his soldiers did their work nobly and 

allantly, and as no other soldiers would have done 
it; but what could thestout heartand the strong hand 
have availed, without the head to guide them? let 
the bloody day of Coruna, let the fatal marshes of 
Walcheren reply ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
1811. 

Lord Wellington’s letter to the British Envoy—Distress of the Por- 
tuguese troops— Memorandum of the English General—Massena 
compelled to break up from Santarem and retreat—Battle of 
the Redinha—Combat of Cazal Nova— Atrocities of the French 
—Combat of Fons D’Aronce—Pursuit of the French—Combat 
of Sabugal—The French driven out of Portugal—Lord Welling. 
ton’s Proclamation. 

THE course of our narrative must now retrograde, 
the fall of Badajoz having somewhat anticipated the 
events which chiefly occupy this chapter. 

It was every day becoming more apparent that 
Massena could not much longer maintain his ground 
at Santarem. In the meanwhile the English General 
had his own difficulties to contend with; they were 
of the same kind as those, which had accompanied 
him throughout the whole of the Peninsular war, 
making success doubly difficult to be attained, and 
profitless when attained ; but the extent of the evil 
may best be estimated from his letter to the British 
Envoy, Mr. Stuart. 

‘¢ Cartaxo, 28th January, 1811. 

“ My Dear Sir, 

‘“‘] have received your letter of the 23d, and 

I have perused Mr. Saltcr’s paper on the revenue. 

I think the Portuguese government are still looking 

to assistance from England, and I have written to 

the king’s government strongly upon the subject in 
their favour. 

‘* But I should deceive myself if I believed we 
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should get anything, and them if I were to tell them 
we should. They must, therefore, look to their own 
resources. I shall not enter upon the political crisis 
now existing in England ; but I believe you will 
agree with me that, if the change, which is probable, 
should be made, their chance is less than it was. 

“It is quite nonsense their quarrelling with me, 
whether the system of operations I have followed was 
the best or not. JI believe I am not only the best, 
but the only friend they have ever had, who has had 
the power of supporting them for a moment in 
England ; and I now tell them that the only chance 
they have is to endeavour to bring their revenue 
equal to their expenses. 

“It is ridiculous to talk of the efforts they have 
made. They have, hitherto, produced neither men 
in proportion to their population, nor money in pro- 
portion to their commerce and riches, nor by any 
means in proportion to their gains by the war. 
They talk of the war in their country ; was Portugal 
ever involved seriously in any war without having it 
in the heart of the country? I think I can save 
them from their enemy, if they will make an exer- 
tion to maintain their army ; but they are now come 
to that situation between the enemy, the people, and 
us, that they must decide, either to raise an adequate 
revenue from the people, in earnest, or to give them- 
selves over to the enemy. 

‘“¢ Now, upon this point, Ican only tell them one 
thing; and that is, that although they may find 
causes for not levying a revenue upon the people to 
continue the contest against the enemy, the enemy 
will allow of none for not raising every shilling that 
can be drawn from the people, when they may come 
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into possession. They should have thought of the 
miseries endured by the people, which they describe 
so feelingly, before they commenced the war ; though, 
by the bye, I would observe upon these miseries, that 
the enemy occupy only a part of one province, and 
that they had only passed through another: this is 
bad enough, God knows! but it is better than that 
the whole should be in their possession, as it was, 
and as it will be, if a real effort is not made. 

‘‘T shall be obliged to you if you will mention 
these sentiments to Don Miguel, Forjaz, and Salter, 
and others in the Regency, who are well inclined, but 
are not aware of their real situation, or exactly equal: 
to surmount its difficulties. 

“ Believe me, &c., 
“¢ WELLINGTON.” 


Nothing indeed could well be more inefficient in - 
reality, whatever might be their intentions, than the 
Portuguese government. The state of want in which 
they kept their troops had occasioned desertion to an 
alarming extent. Two regiments, the 9th and the 
2ist, had dwindled down from more than two 
thousand four hundred men, to about thirteen hundred, 
and the Lusitanian Legion, which but a short time 
before had numbered upwards of seventeen hundred 
was now little more than a thousand strong, the 
soldiers having been driven by want to abandon 
their standards and return home. In fact, every 
man produced in the ranks cost as much as two, 
and the English General frankly avowed, it was an 
extraordinary proof of the attachment of the Portu- 
guese to their country that desertion was not more 
frequent, considering the privations they endured. 

’ At last Lord Wellington was obliged to take active 
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mhéasures to put a stop to this abuse, which threatened 
evé long to leave him without any soldiers of the 
country. He proposed to feed a large part of the 
Portuguese troops by the British Commissariat, but 
at the expense of the native government, in the hope 
that, being rélieved to this extent, the Regency would 
supply the remainder in an efficient and satisfactory 
manner. His views on this subject are fully and 
clearly detailed in the following memorandum. 


“6 MEMORANDUM. 


** Cartaxo, 5th March, 1811. 

“In order, if possible, to render the Portuguese 
army more efficient, andto provide more effectually for 
the subsistence of the Portuguese troops, it is proposed : 

“First, that the British Commissariat shall supply 
with provisions the Portuguese troops serving im 
British divisions, that is to say, Colonel Champel- 
mond’s, Colonel Harvey’s, General Spry’s, Baron 
Eben’s, and General Colman’s brigades, besides the 
Ist and 8rd cagadores in the light division, which 
will be supplied as usual. 

‘“‘ Secondly, this arrangement will include the 
supply of provisions for the artillerymen, and forage 
for the mules atached to the brigades of Portuguese 
artillery serving with these several divisions, and 
forage for the mules attached to the regiments for the 
carriage of baggage and musket ammunition ; and 
it must be understood that these animals must go a 
reasonable distance to the magazines for their forage, 
in the same manner as those belonging to the British 


y: 
“‘ Thirdly, the ration for each officer and soldier is 
to continue the same as it has been heretofore; that 
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is to say, half a pound of meat, and wine, and a 
pound of biscuit, or a pound and a half of bread. 
The arrangement for beef issued to the Portuguese 
troops by the British Commissariat, made in May 
last, is to continue as heretofore; and the troops are 
to receive in the whole either three quarters of a 
pound of meat, and wine or spirits, or a pound of 
meat without wine or spirits, for one quarter of a 
pound of which they are to be under stoppages, and 
for the whole of which the Portuguese government 
are to pay the British Commissariat, as settled by 
that arrangement. 

“ Fourthly, the detail of the deliveries of the 
rations is to be made to the troops by the Portuguese 
Commissariat; and the British Commissariat with 
the several divisions will have nothing to do but to 
supply the Portuguese Commissary attached to the 
division with the quantities of bread, meat, and forage, 
which he will require daily for the Portuguese troops, 
for which he will take the Portuguese Commissary’s 
receipts. . 

“Fifthly, the British Commissariat is to keep a 
separate account of the issues under the head of the 
arrangement of 1810, and arrangement of March, 
1811, which he will forward on the 24th of every 
month to the Commissary-General. 

“‘ Sixthly, the Portuguese government are to pay 
for the supplies thus delivered to the Portuguese 
troops, according to the 6th article of the arrange- 
ment of June, 1809; that is to say, the full price 
which those articles will have cost the British Com- 
missary-General, with a reasonable addition for the 
expense of transport from the magazines, with the 
exception of beef issued under the arrangement of 
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May, 1810, which is to be paid for at the rate then 
settled. 

_ “ Seventhly, it is to be clearly understood that the 
British Commissariat have nothing to say to the 
replacing of mules lost or knocked up in the service 
of the artillery, or in the carriage of ammunition and 
baggage, or with any of the details of the Portuguese 
Commissariat, beyond the issue to the Portuguese 
Commissariat of the quantity of provisions and forage 
necessary for the consumption of the troops. 

‘6 'W ELLINGTON.” 

In spite of all these difficulties, which ought not 
. for a moment to have existed, the firmness and con- 
stancy of Lord Wellington at length prevailed over 
his formidable antagonist. The fine army of Massena 
was gradually mouldering away under the combined 
effects of famine, of the weather, and of a system of 
partisan warfare, in which, when his troops were suc- 
cessful, and that did not often happen, their success 
brought them no substantial advantage. Their supplies 
of provision and forage were daily growing less and 
less, their hospitals were being filled with sick and 
wounded, and the reinforcements that arrived from 
Paris, were insufficient to replace the continued drain 
from so many and so active causes. Most of Mas- 
sena's general officers were urgent for a retreat, dis- 
cord upon this subject had long prevailed between 
himself and Ney, and thus beset on all sides he at 
last yielded to the difficulties of his situation and 
consented to retire. Had he, however, maintained 
his ground for another ten days, and he might have 
done so, though with loss and danger, the delay 
would have insured the co-operation of Soult; 
and perhaps have enabled him to drive back his 
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adversary again upon the lines of Torres Vedras. So 
much of accident mingles in the best of military cal- 
culations. 

Having once adopted this resolution, the French 
Marshal commenced his preparations for it with equal 
skill and secresy. He destroyed his munition and 
all the guns that could not be horsed, and gradually 
passed his sick and baggage upon Thomar, while 
with the rest of his army he maintained a bold front 
and made a show of passing the Zezere. In this way 
all that could impede the progress of his troops, had 
gained two marches, when Ney now suddenly as- 
sembled the sixth corps on the Lys near Leiria, a 
movement which, for a time, compelled Lord Wel- 
lington to abstain from any active operations, lest he 
should lay open the Lines to his adversary. 

Things being thus prepared, on the night of the 
5th of March, the French army retired from the 
position which it had occupied at Santarem and in 
the neighbourhood. Massena’s first movements indi- 
cated an intention of collecting a force at Thomar, 
and the English General, therefore, marched a con- 
siderable body of troops upon that town, under Major 
Stuart. The enemy, however, continued their re- 
treat towards the Mondego, leaving their second 
corps on the route to Espinhal, General Loison’s 
division on the road of An .iao, and the remainder of 
the army in the direction of Pombal. This last body 
was followed, and never lost sight of, by the light 
division, the royal dragoons, and the Ist hussars, who 
took from them about two hundred prisoners. 

On the fourth day of their retreat, the enemy 
seemed inclined to make a stand, having collected in 
front of Pombal three corps and Montbrun’s division 
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of cavalry. Some smart skirmishing then took place, 
but it was not till two days after that Lord Wel- 
lington could bring up a sufficient body of troops to 
commence a serious attack, when they joined upon 
the ground immediately in front of the enemy. Upon. 
this, Massena, who had sent his baggage in the night 
over the river Soure, made a hasty retreat through 
the town of Pombal, his troops, however, being closely 
followed by the British, and being driven out of the 
ancient castle, which they attempted to hold against 
their pursuers. Still their rear-guard, supported by 
their 8th corps, kept possession of the ground on 
the other side of the town, the main body of the 
English not having come up in time to complete 
before dark the necessary dispositions for the attack. 

In the night the French again retreated, and on 
the 12th a part of their army took up a strong posi- 
tion at the end of a defile between Redinha and 
Pombal. Their right was in a wood by the Soure, 
and their left extended towards the high ground above 
the Redinha river. The town of that name was in 
their rear. 

Again their pursuers were close upon their heels, 
and Lord Wellington, having examined their position 
and seeing at a glance how things stood, ordered an 
attack to be made upon the wooded slope covering 
Ney’s right. In less than an hour this point was car- 
ried by the light division under Sir William Erskine. 
The British skirmishers advanced even to the open 
plain beyond the defile, but here they were met and 
checked by a heavy rolling fire from some French bat- 
talions, that were supported by four pieces of artillery. 

Erskine’s line, reinforced with two regiments of dra- 
goons, was now formed so as to outflank the French 
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right, tending towards the ford of the Redinha, while 
in the meantime Picton seized the wooded heights that 
protected Ney’s left, and thus laid open that General’s 
position. But the latter, judging from the English 
commander's movements that he was deceived as to his 
real numbers, maintained his ground even after the 
time when prudence would have counselled a retreat. 
So far from retiring he even had the consummate 
boldness to charge Picton’s skirmishers, refusing to 
fall back though the third division of his antagonist 
was nearer to the village and bridges than his own 
right, and there was enough of cavalry and guns on 
the plain to overwhelm him. 

There wasnowa lullin the action, which lasted about 
an hour. At the expiration of that time three shots 
from the British centre gave the signal for advance, 
when in an instant the green woods sparkled with 
bayonets, and the whole army were in full march across 
the plain, while horsemen and guns starting simulta- 
neously from the left wing and from the centre, charged 
under a general volley from the French battalions. 
A dense cloud of smoke enveloped the latter for a few 
moments, and when it rose upon the wind, and was 
scattered, no enemy was any longer visible. The 
French had rapidly and skilfully withdrawn them- 
selves, and gained the village ere the British cavalry 
could reach them, and neither the utmost efforts of 
Picton’s skirmishers nor of the horse artillery could 
‘enable the pursuers to do more than slightly gall the 
rearmost of the fugitives with their fire. So boldly, 
indeed, and so deliberately was the retreat conducted 
that Ney actually brought off a howitzer that had 
been dismounted near the bridge, superintending the 
operation in person, in order to give courage to his 
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troops, Who on such occasions always expect more than 
the English soldiers do from their officers.. He was, 
however, in some personal danger, for the British 
guns were sharply cannonading his rear, and the light 
troops of the third division, in all the eagerness of 
fight, had passed the river almost at the same time 
with the French. At length he was compelled to 
give way and fall back upon the main body at 
Condeixa, four miles in his rear; for while his left 
was being thus hardly pressed, Lord Wellington had 
made fresh dispositions for a general attack. 

On the following day the pursuit was renewed, 
the English General advancing to Condeixa, where 
a little before ten o’clock he found the whole of the 
French army strongly posted, with the exception 
only of the second corps, which was still at Espinhal. 
This was acritical moment for the Prince of Essling, 
who had more than ever occasion for all his genius and 
good fortune. The defiles of Condeixa, leading upon 
Coimbra, were behind him ; on his left was the pass of 
Miranda de Corvo conducting to the Ponte da Mur- 
cella; and, in the fork of these two roads, Ney had 
established himself on a low range of heights, pro- 
tected naturally by a marsh, which left the position 
accessible only by a deep hollow on the right, and 
this again was defended by a palisade, breastworks 
being thrown up on either side. It was an object of 
the last importance with Massena to keep his pursuers 
at bay as long as possible that Montbrun might gain 
time to seize upon Coimbra, it being his design to pass 
the Mondego and maintain a position between that river 
and the Douro, until the operations of Soult should 
draw off the British army, or until the expected ad- 
vance of Bessieres with the army of the North should 
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again enable him to act on the offensive. But this 
pian was defeated by a simple miscalculation on the 
part of Montbrun. 

~ Even when at Thomar, Lord hi eauen ie had sent 
orders to Baccellar that he should consider the safety 
of Oporto as the primary object of his instructions. 
He had also directed Wilson and Trant to abandon 
the Mondego and the Vouga, the moment the fords 
were passable, and retire aross the Douro, breaking up 
the roads in their retreat, and taking care to destroy 
or secure all boats and means of transport. Wilson 
was actually in march for the Vouga, but the sound 
of guns reached Trant on his outposts, the river was 
rising, and the latter felt convinced that the allies 
were hard upon the track of the French. He de- 
stroyed, therefore, an arch of the Coimbra bridge on 
the city side, placed guards at the fords as high up 
as Figueras, and determined to oppose the passage of 
the enemy, though Baccellar had obliged him to 
withdraw the greatest part of his force some days 
previously. The French, however, imagined that 
the reinforcement, which reached Lisbon on the 2nd 
of March, had been sent thence by sea to the Mondego 
and was now in Coimbra, and Montbrun sent in to 
Massena a report framed upon this erroneous notion. 
It was too easily believed by the French Marshal, 
who, in consequence, abandoned his first and best plan 
of passing the Mondego, and determined to retreat by 
the Ponte da Murcella. Waving secured his commu- 
nication with Regnier and Loison by carrying Clau- 
sel's division to Fonte Coberta, a village about five 
miles on his left, he sent off his baggage by the Mur- 
cella road, a movement which did not escape the eye 
of his vigilant adversary. The latter instantly in- 
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ferred that Coimbra was safe, though he could not 
possibly divine the blunder that had so materially 
assisted his plans, and he’ lost no time in detaching 
the third division under Picton through the moun- 
tains upon the enemy’s left towards the only road 
now open for their retreat. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when 
Picton was secn winding round the bluff-end of a 
mountain about eight miles distant, and, as he was 
already beyond the French left, their whole camp 
fell into immediate confusion, A thick cloud of 
smoke soon after arose from Condeixa, and their 
columns were observed hurrying towards Cazal Nova. 
The allies pursued with eagerness, but their advance 
was at first considerably impeded by felled trees and 
other unexpected obstacles; a multitude of fires, 
simultaneously kindled, covered the retreating troops 
with smoke, while the flames of Condeixa, burned by 
the express orders of Massena, stopt the artillery, so 
that only a few skirmishers and some cavalry could 
close with the rear of the French ; yet so rapid was 
the pursuit, that the English penetrated between the 
division at Fonte Coberta and the rest of the retreat- 
ing army, and it has been said that the prince of 
Essling himself scarcely escaped capture by taking the 
feathers out of his hat and riding through a body of 
the light troops, 

Condcixa being thus evacuated, the English cavalry 
opened the communication with Trant at Coimbra, 
and captured a body of the enemy’s horse upon the 
road. In the night the French divisions at Fonte 
Coberta stole out, and, favoured by the extreme 
darkness, passed close along the front of the British 
posts, and made for Miranda de Corvo, for though 

v2 
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the noise of their march was heard, it was supposed 
to be only the moving of the baggage to the rear. 

So dense was the fog which ushered in the follow- 
ing day, that at the distance of a hundred feet not 
an object could be discerned, yet from the hills in 
front came the dull buzz of a great multitude. 
Undisturbed by these ominous sounds, Erskine sent 
forward the fifty-second in a simple column of sec- 
tions, without adopting any of the customary precau- 
tions. The road taking a sudden dip into the valley, 
the regiment, as it advanced, was soon lost to sight in 
the mist, and, passing the enemy’s outposts without 
being able to see them from the dense haze, had 
well-nigh captured Ney himself, for his bivouac was 
close to the picquets. The riflemen followed, and 
the rest of the division was about to take the same 
road when the sharp chatter of musketry and the 
heavy sound of cannon rattled and boomed upon 
the ear, 4nd, the foggy cloud lifting, the fifty- 
second was scen on the sides of the opposite hills 
engaged without support in the midst of the hostile 
army. 

At this critical juncture Lord Wellington came up. 
It had been his intention to turn the left of the 
French, their position being strong in front, while 
behind it they occupied the ridges in succession up 
to the Deixa and the defiles of Miranda de Corvo. 
With this view the fourth division was already in 
march for Panella, by a road leading from Condeixa 
to Espinhal, with orders to communicate with 
Nightingale, attack Regnier, and gain the sources of 
the Deixa and Ceira rivers. Between this corps 
and Cazal Nova, the third division was more directly 
turning the enemy’s left flank. But this unfortunate 
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blunder made other and more disadvantageous mea- 
sures requisite ; the whole of the light division was im- 
mediately pushed forward to succour the fifty-second, 
others followed, and after a severe action, in which 
the enemy were beaten from ridge to ridge, defending 
each bravely, but yet more bravely driven from them, 
Ney finally gained the strong pass of Miranda de 
Corvo, which had been secured by the main body of 
the French. The result of these operations was, that 
Coimbra and Upper Beira were saved from the 
invader’s ravages, the communications were opened 
with the northern provinces, and the enemy were 
obliged to retreat by the Murcella road, on which 
they could be harassed by the militia, who would 
act securely on their flanks, while the allied army 
was still pressing upon their rear. 

The whole country, however, afforded to a re- 
treating army abundance of advantageous positions, 
of which Massena had shown that he well knew howto 
avail himself. His army left the country as they had 
entered it, in solid masscs, covering their rear on every 
march by the operations of eithcr one or two corps 
darmée, which were closely supported by the main 
body. What they could not carry away they 
destroyed, whether it was their own guns and ammu- 
nition or the food and houses of the Portuguese 
peasantry, as if determined to make a desert of the 
land which they could not conquer. The barbarity of 
Massena equallcd,—it could hardly exceed,—the 
atrocities of Soult. Every town and village through 
which his army passed, was burned to the ground. 
The convent of Alcobaca, one of the most ancient and 
magnificent structures in the kingdom, shared the 
same fate; the bishop's palace and the whole 
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town of Leiria were in like manner destroyed by 
these Vandals. Of the two hundred families that 
had lived in comfort in the town of Pombal before the 
invasion, all except thirty-six had been taken off by 
the sword, by famine, or by disease. In the once popu- 
lous town of Santarem, the screech-owls had made 
a whole street of ruins the place of their solitary abode, 
and in others dogs and wolves scared the living 
while they familiarly preyed upon the dead in the 
broad day-light. ‘* This,” as Lord Wellington indig- 
nantly observed, “ this is the way in which the pro- 
mises have been performed, and the assurances have 
been fulfilled, which were held out in the proclama- 
tion of the French commander-in-chief, in which he 
told the inhabitants of Portugal that he was not 
come to make war upon them, but, with a powerful 
army of one hundred and ten thousand men, to drive 
the English into the sea.” 

Bitterly by this time must the Portuguese people 
have repented their credulity, and that want of moral 
courage, which leads men of weak minds to bear 
evils, rather than to struggle with them. It was 
now evident that there was no security for life, or 
for anything that makes life valuable, except in 
decided resistance to such an enemy. But it is some 
relief to this dark and revolting picture to turn, 
though only for a moment, to the generous and en- 
lightened policy of England towards her suffering 
ally, instigated in a great measure by the earnest 
counsels of her Genera]. As she had freely poured 
out her best blood on the battle-field, im the common 
cause, so she now bestowed her treasures with no 
niggard hand in relieving the misery and destitution 
of the Portuguese. Money, stores of every kind, 
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seed, cows, oxen, and agricultural implements, were 
supplied abundantly by England, though even this 
liberality, as wise as it was humane, failed to silence 
the clamours of the Patriarch and his faction. Both 
the commander-in-chief and his soldiers were still 
the constant subjects of their obloquy, as if they 
could themselves stand for a moment after they 
should have convinced the people that the English, 
and Lord Wellington in particular, had neglected to 
do their utmost for them. 

As far as such calumnies regarded himself only, 
the General was far too high-minded to pay them 
any attention, but to their vexatious misrepresenta- 
tions and complaints of the brave men under his 
command he felt himself bound to reply, and he did 
so in the following letter :-— 

“ To Charles Stuart, Esq. 
‘‘ Louzdo, 16th March, 1811. 

*¢ Sir, 

‘‘] have had the honour of receiving your 
letter of the 9th instant, on a complaint said by Dom 
Miguel Forjaz to be made of the conduct of the 
British troops at Salvaterra, which complaint you 
will observe refers not to the conduct of the British 
troops, but to that of the Portuguese regiments, Nos. 
4 and 10. 

In respect to the charge of cutting barren wood in 
the royal parks for firewood, I have to reply, that I 
suppose His Royal Highness does not propose that 
His Majesty’s troops shall want firewood in Portu- 
gal. It is reasonable that His Royal Highness, as 
well as other proprietors, should be paid for the 
wood cut upon his demesnes ; but either the troops 
must be allowed to cut firewood, paying for the 
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same, wherever the defence of His Royal Highness’ 
dominions renders it necessary that they should be 
stationed, or they must be removed to the places 
where they can cut firewood, by which His Royal 
Highness’ interests must suffer. : | 

* T cannot avoid adverting to the disposition re- 
cently manifested by the Government to complain of 
the conduct of the British troops, certainly, in this 
instance, without foundation. 

‘“‘ Acts of misconduct, and even outrage, I admit, 
have been committed, but never with impunity in 
any instance in which the complaint could be sub- 
stantiated ; and I have not yet been able to obtain 
the punishment of any individual of this country, 
be his crimes what they may. 

“Tf the British soldiers have committed, as all 
soldiers do commit, acts of misconduct, they have at 
least fought bravely for the country. They have 
besides recently shown that commiscration for the 
misfortunes of the people of this country which I am 
convinced will be equally felt by their countrymen 
at home, and actually fed the poor inhabitants of all 
the towns in which they were cantoned on the Rio 
Mayor river. Yet I have not heard that the Por- 
tuguese Government have expressed their approba- 
tion of this conduct, very unusual in people of this 
class and description ; nor do I find that either their 
bravery in the field, or their humanity, or their 
generosity, can induce those whom they are serving 
to look with indulgence at their failings, or to draw 
a veil over the faults of the few, in consideration of 
the military and other virtues of the many. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, &c. 
“WELLINGTON. 
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But, while the English General was thus repelling 
the calumnies of the Regency with his pen, he was 
no less busy in defending the people with his sword. 

On the afternoon of the 19th (March) Cole joined 
General Nightingale at Espinhal, and that move- 
ment, by which the Deixa was passed, and which 
gave the English the power of turning Miranda de 
Corvo, made it prudent for the enemy to abandon it, 
and they accordingly did so in the night. First, 
however, they burned a great number of carriages, 
and destroyed much of their baggage and ammuni- 
tion, the road throughout the march from Miranda 
being strewed with fragments of every kind, as well 
as with the carcases of men and animals. 

They next took up a strong position on the Ceira, 
having one corps as an advanced guard in front of 
Fons d’Aronce, on this side the river. Ney, to whom 
it had been left in charge to cover the retreat of the 
main body, was strictly enjoined not to risk an 
action, but, regardless of this order, he kept ten or 
twelve battalions on the Icft bank with some guns 
and a brigade of cavalry. 

Upon coming up with the enemy, which, on ac- 
count of the thick fog, was not till a late hour, the 
English General made arrangements to drive in the 
advanced guard, preparatory to the movements 
which it might be expedient to make for crossing 
the Ceira in the morning. Ordering the light divi- 
sions and Pack’s brigade to hold in play the French 
right wing, which rested on a rugged ground, thickly 
covered with wood, he directed the third division 
against their left that was flanked by the village of 
Fons d’ Aronce, while, at the same time, the horse- 
artillery galloped forward to an eminence, and 
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opened upon them a most destructive fire. At the 
first charge the left wing of the enemy was over- 
thrown, and, the panic-stricken troops flying in con- 
fusion to the river, many were drowned by missing 
the fords, and not a few were crushed to death in a 
disorderly attempt to pass the bridge. On the right, 
the ruggedness of the ground was such, that the action 
resolved itself into a number of desultory skir- 
mishes, and thus Ney was enabled to employ some 
battalions in checking the pursuit of his wing that 
had been routed. Fortunately, too, for the French 
Marshal, night came on before the English could 
complete their victory, and this saved him, though 
it produced some confusion amongst his troops, the 
different squadrons firing in the dark upon each 
other. 

The allied army now halted for a day, partly on 
account of the destruction of the bridge at Fons 
d’Aronce, and still more from the fatigue which the 
troops had lately undergone, and from want of the 
necessary supplies of provision. This had again been 
caused by the incapacity or by the factious spirit of 
the Portuguese government, which seemed to be as 
little influenced by success as by misfortune. ‘I 
had,” says Lord Wellington, in his statement to the 
British minister, “repeatedly urged the Governors 
of the kingdom to adopt measures to supply the 
troops with regularity, and to keep up the estab- 
lishments while the army was in cantonments on 
the Rio Mayor river; which representations were 
not attended to; and when the army was to 
move forward, the Portuguese troops had no provi- 
sions, nor any means of conveying any to them. 
They were to move through a country ravaged and 
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exhausted by the enemy ; and it is literally true, 
that General Pack’s brigade, and Colonel Ash- 
worth’s, had nothing to eat for four days, although 
constantly marching or engaged with the enemy. 

“‘ I was obliged either to direct the British Com- 
missary General to supply the Portuguese troops, or 
to see them perish for want ; and the consequence is, 
that the supplies intended for the British troops are 
exhausted, and we must halt till more come up, 
which I hope will be this day.” 

Still, amidst all these difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, the good cause was prospering, and Wellington, 
who had hitherto kept the whole of the transports in 
the Tagus, much against the inclination of the minis- 
ter, now deemed this precaution no longer necessary. 
He therefore sent back to England the greater part 
of the vessels attached to the army, retaining princi- 
pally the troop ships of war and those appropriated 
to the ordnance stores. Nothing, either in a military 
or a political point of view, could well be more 
splendid than the whole of the English General's 
career, from the time when he first landed in Mondego 
Bay, up to the hour when he stood victorious upon 
the banks of the Ceira. Often obliged by superior 
numbers or by the faults of his allies to retire before 
the enemy, yet never had defeat come near his leading- 
staff; he had continued to fight the battle when to 
all beside himself success seemed hopeless: since 
leaving the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, he 
had saved Coimbra, had driven the enemy into a 
narrow, intricate, and wasted country, and, though 
with an inferior force, had manceuvred them out of one 
strong position after another, none of which could have 
been stormed by any superiority of numbers. Yet all 
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this time he had been opposed to no inferior generals, 
over whose weakness or whose incapacity the tri- 
umph would be easy, but to Ney, “the bravest of 
the brave,” and to Massena, “the spoiled child of 
victory, the one as dexterous in the handling of 
masses of men, asthe other was powerful in conceiv- 
ing grand and comprehensive schemes. Every ad- 
vantage, too, of ground and numbers was on the side 
of the enemy, since they who reccive battle amongst 
hills have invariably the choice of many strong posi- 
tions, and during the greater part of the pursuit 
Wellington had less than five and twenty thousand 
men to oppose to Massena, various causes having com- 
bined to diminish his numbers ; from Condeixa he had 
detached a brigade of cavalry, some guns, and a divi- 
sion of native infantry, to the Alentejo, and upon receiv- 
ing intelligence of the fall of Badajoz he had ordered 
the fourth division to the same quarter, intending that 
Beresford should lay siege to that town and to Olivenca. 

The retreat and pursuit were stillcontinued. Driven 
from the Ceira, but still clmging to Portugal with 
tenacious grasp, Massena had now taken up a strong 
position behind the Alva on the Serra da Moita, 
having destroyed the Ponte da Murcella and the 
bridge near Pombeira, The second corps moved 
towards the upper part of the river. There, relying 
upon the strength of the ground, it was his intention 
to halt for a few days, and he had even spread his 
foraging parties to a considerable distance. But his 
indefatigable antagonist was again hard upon his track 
with the full resolution of allowing him as little resting 
time as possible, that he might not work any farther 
mischief upon the country. With consummate skill 
Wellington turned theFrench left by the Serra deSanta 
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Quiteria with the first, third, and fifth divisions, 
while the light and sixth divisions manceuvred in 
their front from the Serra da Murcella. These move- 
ments induced the enemy to bring back to the Serra 
da Moita the troops which had marched on the pre- 
ceding night at the same time that they withdrew 
their corps from the Alva. In the evening their 
whole army was assembled on the Moita, the advanced 
posts of the British right being near Arganil, and 
those of the left on the other side of the river, which 
they had crossed by means of an ingenious raft-bridge 
between Ponte da Murcella and Pombeira. 

Massena was thus compelled to recommence his 
retreat, and, as the utmost speed was requisite with 
such a pursuer in his track, hedestroyed more baggage 
and ammunition, and even abandoned his foraging 
parties that had been sent towards the Mondego. 
Of these full eight hundred were intercepted and 
taken prisoners on their return to the Alva, for Lord 
Wellington, seeing his combinations had succeeded, 
lost no time in directing his columns upon Moita. 

The retreat of the French towards Celorico was 
carried on with as much rapidity as was at all com- 
patible with order, and again the cavalry and light 
troops were despatched in pursuit of them, supported 
by the sixth and third divisions of infantry and by 
the militia on the right of the Mondego. The rest 
of the army halted till the supplies should arrive that 
had been sent round from the Tagus, the farther 
advance of the main body for a few days not appear- 
ing to be requisite. The halt was on every account 
desirable; there was nothing to be found in the 
country, all having been consumed or wasted, while 
every day’s march increased the distance from the 
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magazines on the Tagus, thereby rendering the supply 
of the troops more difficult and precarious. 7 
But even at this late hour the French Marshal was 
still reluctant to own himself defeated. He formed the 
design to throw all his sick men and other incum- 
brances into Almeida, and then, passing the Estrella 
at Guarda, make a countermarch to the Elga through 
Sabugal and Pena Magor, and establish his communi- 
cations with Soult across the Tagus, and with the 
King by the valley of that river. His general officers, 
however, were all at variance amongst themselves and 
with their commander, and Ney, openly defying his 
authority, refuscd joining in the projected march to 
Coria. Massena immediately deprived him of his 
command, but even this necessary exercise of authority 
failed to subdue the rising spirit of discontent, and, as 
every officer had his own faction, the French army was 
far from being in a fit state to undertake any delicate 
or perilous operations in the face of an enemy like 
Wellington. Even now the English horse and the 
native militia, hovering round Cclorico, harassed them 
by frequent skirmishes, and obliged their cavalry 
posts to withdraw from Pinhel across the Coa. 
Defeated thus in his plan of marching upon the 
Elga, the Prince of Essling yet expected to be able to 
maintain himself at Guarda. In this, however, he 
was again disappointed. At the first appearance of 
the attacking columns his troops fell into confusion, 
and, without firing a shot, abandoned this almost 
impregnable position. The whole of the French 
army then retired to Sabugal upon the Coa, still 
followed and harassed by their unwearied pursuer, 
whose vigilance allowed them no rest, and whose saga~ 
city seemed to divine their plans at the very first move 
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they made to put them into execution. But the ground 
seemed to be particularly calculated for defence ; 
the river, Coa, was difficult of access throughout its 
course, and the position could be approached only by 
its left. Here, then, Massena, who with a large body 
had taken up his head-quarters at Alfayates, deter- 
mined to make a last effort to maintain his hold of 
Portugal. At this time his left, consisting of the 
second corps, had one flank upon a height immediately 
above the bridge and town of Sabugal, and the other 
extended along the road to Alfayates as far as a lofty 
ridge, which commanded all the approaches to Sabu- 
gal from the fords of the Coa above the town. This 
body communicated by Rendo with the sixth corps, 
under Loison, which was at Rovina opposite Rapoulha 
de Coa. His right wing was at Ponte Sequeiros. 

It was not long before the British General had 
made his dispositions for the attack. His intention 
was to turn the left of the sixth corps at Rovina, his 
different divisions passing the Coa at three several 
fords and by the bridge at Sabugal. But this well- 
imagined plan was unfortunately marred in the exe- 
cution. The morning, as at Fons d’ Aronce, broke 
in mist and fog, that soon turned to a dark heavy 
rain, making it impossible to distinguish friend from 
foe; and Beckwith’s brigade with the cacadores, which 
first crossed the river, were unconsciously advancing 
alone against more than twelve thousand infantry, 
supported by horse and artillery. 

No sooner had the riflemen reached the top of the 
hill than they were driven back by overwhelming 
numbers upon the forty-third, and at the same mo- 
ment, the weather suddenly clearing up, Beckwith 
saw the whole extent of his peril. But he met it 
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with an undaunted heart. Leading a fierce charge 
he gained the summit of the hill, when two guns 
opened upon him with grape at a short distance, 
fresh troops advanced in front, and at the same time 
he was stoutly assailed on either flank. Fortunately 
for this gallant little band, Regnier, expecting no 
attack, had for the convenience of water placed his 
principal masses in the low ground behind the 
heights, and their scanty numbers had, therefore, the 
advantage of the hill; yet the fire of the French 
musketry was now increasing to a perfect storm, and 
it seemed as if nothing short of a miracle could save 
them from destruction. 

Individual courage on this eventful day did much 
to equalise the fearful disparity of numbers. The 
French themselves began to fall fast ; a howitzer was 
taken from them; tle British skirmishers had even 
the audacity to descend a short way on the reverse 
side of the hill, as if about to plunge into the very 
thickest of their opponents, -when small parties of 
cavalry came galloping in from all parts and com- 
pelled them to retreat upon the main body of the 
regiment, which instantly formed behind a stone wall 
above. Thus entrenched, everything that ventured 
to attack them went down at once before their 
destructive fire, till at length Regnier, seeing the 
inefficiency of these piece-meal attacks, put. all his 
reserves in motion, and seemed determined to carry 
the height by numbers. This movement would in 
all probability have been successful, but that in the 
very crisis the fifth division passed the bridge of 
Sabugal, the British cavalry showed themselves on 
the hills beyond the left of the enemy, and General 
Colville, with the leading brigade of the third division, 
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issuing out of the woods on Regnier’s right, opened 
a fire on that flank, which instantly compelled him 
to retreat to Rendo. Here he was met by the sixth 
corps, which had begun to march the moment they 
heard the first shots fired, and together they fell back 
upon Alfayates, pursued by the English cavalry, 
part of which was that night at Soito. 

_ The loss of the allies in this battle scarcely amounted 
to two hundred men, while that of the enemy was 
at least a thousand, though the whole affair had not 
occupied more than an hour. Well might Lord 
Wellington say in his despatches: “ Although the 
operations of this day were by unavoidable accidents 
not performed in the manner in which I intended 
they should be, I consider the action that was fought 
by the light division, by Colonel Beck with’s brigade 
principally, with the whole of the second corps, to 
be one of the most glorious that British troops were 
ever engaged in.” Or, as he afterwards observed, 
in a lighter vein, “we have given the French a 
handsome dressing, and I think they will not again 
say that we are not a mancuvring army. We 
may not manoeuvre so beautifully as they do, but I 
do not desire better sport than to meet one of their 
columns en masse with our lines. The poor second 
corps received a terrible beating from the forty-third 
and fifty-second on the 3rd.” 

During the night that followed the combat of 
Sabugal, Massena continued his retreat. On the 4th 
he entered the Spanish frontier, and there was then 
no force of the enemy remaining in Portugal, except 
the ninth corps, which had‘ been employed to cover 
the march of the battering-train from Almeida to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. But a detachment under Sir 
William Erskine, of six squadrons of cavalry and a 
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troop of horse-artillery, compelled this last body of 
invaders to retreat, and the country again was free. 
Wellington had at length accomplished the task, 
which, nearly to the last hour, had appeared to all 
except himsef to be impracticable. 

This great event seems to make no unfitting place 
to pause in his career, forming, as it were, a sort of 
epoch, which cannot be more worthily concluded 
than by his Address to the people whom he had | 
saved by his courage, his energy, and his wisdom. 


“© PROCLAMATION. 
“ JOth April, 1811. 


“The Portuguese nation are informed that the 
cruel enemy who had invaded Portugal, and had 
devastated their country, have been obliged to evacu- 
ate it, after suffering great losses, and have retired 
across the Agueda. The inhabitants of the country 
are therefore at liberty to return to their occupations. 

‘<The Marshal General refers them to the Proclama- 
tion which he addressed to them in August last, a 
copy of which will accompany this Proclamation. 

“ The Portuguese nation now know by experience 
that the Marshal-Gencral was not mistaken either 
in the nature or the amount of the evil with 
which they were threatened, or respecting the only 
remedies to avoid it, viz: decided and determined 
resistance, or removal and the concealment of all 
property, and everything which could tend to the 
subsistence of the enemy, or to facilitate his progress. 

“Nearly four years have now elapsed since the 
tyrant of Europe invaded Portugal with a powerful 
army. The cause of this invasion was not self- 
defence ; it was not to seek revenge for insults offered, 
or injuries done by the benevolent sovercign of 
this kingdom ; it was not even the ambitious desire 
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of augmenting his own political power ; as the 
Portuguese government had, without resistance, 
yielded to all the demands of the tyrant; but the 
object. was the insatiable desire of plunder, the wish 
to disturb the tranquillity, and to enjoy the riches of a 
people who had passed nearly half a century in peace. 

“The same desire occasioned the invasion of the 
northern provinces of Portugal in 1809, and the same 
want of plunder the invasion of 1810, now happily 
defeated ; and the Marshal-General appeals to the 
experience of those who have been witnesses of the 
conduct of the French army during these three 
invasions, whether confiscation, plunder and outrage, 
are not the sole objects of their attention, from the 
General down to the soldier. 

‘‘ Those countries which have submitted to the 
tyranny have not been better treated than those 
which have resisted. ‘The inhabitants have lost all 
their possessions, their families have been dishonoured, 
their laws overturned, their religion destroyed, and, 
above all, they have deprived themselves of the 
honour of that manly resistance to the oppressor of 
which the people of Portugal have given so signal and 
so successful an example. 

‘¢The Marshal General, however, considers it his 
duty, in announcing the intelligence of the result of 
the last invasion, to warn the people of Portugal, that 
although the danger is removed, it is not entirely 
gone by. They have something to lose, and the 
tyrant will endeavour to plunder them: they are 
happy under the mild government of a beneficent 
sovereign; and he will endeavour to destroy their 
happiness: they have successfully resisted him, and 
he will endeavour to force them to submit to his iron 
yoke. They should be unremitting in their prepara- 
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tions for decided and steady resistance ; those capable 
of bearing arms should learn the use of them; or 
those whose age or sex renders them unfit to bear 
arms, should fix upon places of security and con- 
cealment, and should make all the arrangements for 
their easy removal to them when the moment of 
danger shall approach. Valuable:property, which 
tempts the avarice of the tyrant and his followers, 
and is the great object of their invasion, should be 
carefully buried beforchand, each individual concealing 
his own, and thus not trusting to the weakness of 
others to keep a secret in which they may not be 
interested. 

‘* Measures should be taken to conceal or destroy 
provisions which cannot be removed, and everything 
which can tend to facilitate the enemy's progress ; for 
this may be depended upon, that the enemy’s troops 
seize upon everything, and leave nothing forthe owner. 

‘“‘ By these measures, whatever may be the supe- 
riority of numbers with which the desire of plunder 
and of revenge may induce, and his power may 
enable, the tyrant again to invade this country, the 
result will be certain; and the independence of 
Portugal, and the happiness of its inhabitants, will 
be finally established to their eternal honour. 

“WELLINGTON.” 


GLOSSARY 


OF INDIAN TERMS, TITLES, AND COUNTRIES. 


Acxgar. A journal or newspaper. 

Amitpar, or AumitpaR. Native officers, who unite military, 
civil, and financial powers, and are employed in the collection 
of the revenue. 

Anna. The sixteenth part of a rupee. 

Attavesy. A country lying between the rivers Taptee and 
Damungunga. 

Basary. The grain called millet. 

Baer, or Bayr. A princess; a lady of high rank. 

Barta. Above. It is generally used in connexion with 
some other word, as Balla-ghaut, above the ghaut; Bualla-killa, 
the upper part, or citadel of a fort. 

Banyan. An agent, who manages the money matters of 
Europeans, and serves as interpreter. The term is peculiar to 
Bengal. At Madras the same person is called Dubash. 

Banpy. A cart or gig. 

Batta. Field-allowance in cash to the army. 

Bazaak. A market. The camp is never without one of 
these bazaars. 

Beetet. A nut socalled. See Otter and Paun. 

Breum. A lady of high rank; the widow of a prince. 

Benauper. Literally, invincible, but applied courteously as 
a title of high respect. 

Beran. <A country of the eastern Marhattas, of which the 
capital is Ellichpoor. It was formerly a jaghire, or territorial 
grant, of the Marhatta empire to the Rajahs of the Bhoonslah 
family, residing at Nagpoor, but afterwards declared inde- 
pendent. 

Bryan. A river, in ancient times called Hyphasis, beyond 
the Sutleje, on the south-cast frontier of Punjaub. 
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Bueets, Tut. The supposed aborigines of India, who in- 
habit the mountainous districts bordering on Candcish and the 
northern Conkan. These wild and uncivilised people, who 
usually live by plunder, are governed by chiefs called Naiks, 
most of whom are now paid by the British government. 

Buoonstan. The family names of the Rajahs of Berar. The 
name and titles of this prince in 1803 were Senah Saheb, 
Soubah Ragojee Bhoonslah. 

Brow. A Hindoo title. 

Brinsarnies. A peculiar class of Indians, who supply ar- 
mies with rice and grain, loaded in bags, which are conveyed on 
bullocks. These animals, like the Spanish mules, are deco- 
rated with bells. See page 50, in which a full description is 
given of this singular people. 

Bucxsuer. An officer holding the rank of Commander- 
in-chief. 

Camavispar. A native revenue-collector in Guzerat. 

Campoos. Brigades of regular infantry in native armies. 

Canara. A fertile district below the western Ghauts, be+ 
tween the provinces of Goa and Malabar. 

Canpanar. A capital of the kingdom of Caubul. 

CanveisH. A country between the Taptee and Nerbudda 
rivers. 

Carxoon, or Kargoon. An agent; native revenue-officer 
under the collector. 

Carnatic. The country to the east of Mysore, between the 
Ghauts and the sea. 

Caste. A term, expressive of the different classes into 
which the Hindoos are from their birth divided, the children 
regularly following the occupation and holding the rank of their 
father. Thus, if we take the two extremes, there is the caste 
of the Pariah, denoting the lowest Hindoos, and the caste of 
the Brahmins, the highest grade in India. These imaginary 
lines, drawn only by the mere accident of birth like any other 
hereditary distinction, are in this country so fixed and insuper- 
able, that there is no instance of a man being allowed to deviate 
from the rank in which he was born ; and to this source may 
be traced much of the inferiority of the Hindoos to the Euro- 
peane. 

Cavsut. One of the capitals of the kingdom of that name. 

Curnna. <A sort of grain. 

Cuouttry. A covered building for troops or travellers, 
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_ Cuoute. Tribute. A fourth of the revenue, exacted a8 
tribute to the Marhattas. | 

Cuunam. A cement, made of shells or limestone, which in 
whiteness and polish resembles the finest marble. 

Circar, or Sincak. The government. Also a province, or 
geographical division of a Soubah. 

Coast, Toe. Applied formerly to the territory subject to 
the Presidency of Madras. 

Connzan. See Konkan. 

Coorirs. Men and women of low caste, who carry baggage, 
&c, with the armies. 

Coora, or Koore. A country in the Ghauts, between 
Mysore and Malabar. 

ConomanneEL, Coast of. The eastern coast of the peninsula 
of India. 

Coss. An irregular geographical measure, but generally 
equal to two miles. 

Coutturer. A grain for horses. 

Cowre. Mercy, quarter, protection, A solemn pledge of 
protection. 

Cow.namMaH. An agreement in writing ; a proclamation. 

Crore. Onc hundred lacs, or ten millions. 

me— of Pagodas, about £4,000,000. 

—=—— of Rupees, about £1,000,000. 

Cusnoons, Brigades of infantry. 

Curcn, or Kutcu. A barren, but strong country, in the west. 
ern part of Guzerat, 

Cuttack. A country on the coast, to the east of Berar. 

Curwant. Chief officer of police, and superintendant of 
bazaars. 

Dar. When joined to another word, means the holder of an 
office, or the officer in charge of a post. Sce Killadar, Sou- 
bahdar, Zemindar. 

Dawx. The post. Also the post manner of travelling in 
India, which is ia palanquins, borne by native carriers, 

Deccan. Literally, south. Hence it is applied to the country 
south of the Nerbudda, and between that river and the Kistna. 

Detta. A country situated between the mouths of two 
rivers, that subsequently meet and form an angle. In India it 
is more particularly applied to the land between the branches of 
the Ganges. 

Desumoor. An officer in the Deccan, receiving ten per cent. 
on the clear revenue of the district. 
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Dessanau. <A great military festival among the Marhattas, 

Dewan, or Dewaun. The principalnative minister, or chief 
of the revenue department. 

DuurmsaLa, A place at or near a village for the reception 
of travellers. 

Divan. A council of a prince and his ministers. 

Dott. <A yellow pulse or pea. 

Dooas. <A Delta, or country between two rivers which run 
into each other, particularly that between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. in Hindustan, and that between the Kistna and the 
Toombuddra in the Deccan. 

Dooutes. Palanquins made light, for carrying sick and 
wounded soldiers. 

Drooa. A fortified hill, or rock. 

Dusaso. Anagent. The native at Madras, who manages 
the money concerns of Europeans, and serves as interpreter, 
At Bengal he is called Banyan, 

Dourrer. A record office. 

Durr. Court of an independent prince ; levee. 

Durrau of Horse. A body of horse. 

Exarcuee. Hindustanee for cardamum. 

Enaum. Grants of land, rent free. 

Fanam. A coin, 45 to a pagoda, Madras currency, their 

value being from 2d. to 24d. each. 
—, agold. This diminutive gold coin, three of which 
are equal in value to a rupee, is about double the size and thick- 
ness of a spangle ; and when picces of the kind are paid away in 
quantities, they are not counted, but measured out by means of 
a board for that purpose. The machine is flat, about 8 inches 
Jong and 4 wide, with a multitude of round holes sunk in it, 
corresponding in size and shape with the fanam. With this 
board a heap of the coins is taken up, and the hand lightly 
passed over them, by which operation all are swept off except 
those remaining in the cavities, and thus a definite quantity is 
obtained, without the trouble of counting. 

Garcr. <A measure containing 4,800 pucca seers, each seer 
two pounds, 

Guaut. A pass through hills; a ferry over a river ; a range 
of mountains. 

Guavuts. Ranges of mountains, which separate the upper 
or table land, in the Deccan and the Mysore, from the lower 
countries bordering on the sea to the east and west, and on 
the Taptee river to the north. The country above the Ghants 
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is called Balla-ghaut ; the country below is called Payen- 
ghaut. 

Guer. A kind of butter, made of buffalo’s milk. 

Gavurry. A gong, or bell, upon which the hour is struck ; 
also, a wall flanked by towers. | 

Goa. <A Portuguese settlement on the Malabar coast. 

Gotan. That part of the camp where the Brinjarries are 
stationed. 

Gotunpavze. Artillery-men of native troops. 

Gomastau, of Brinjarries. Agent, or commissioner. 

Gras. Asmall, two-masted vessel, chiefly used for coasting 
in the East. 

Gram. A kind of pulse or grain, with which the horses and 
gun-bullocks are fed in India. 

Guatior, or Gwation. The modern capital of Scindiah. 

Guicxwar. The family name of one of the great Marhatta 
chiefs, holding Guzerat. The name and title of the chief in 
1803 were, Rajah Anund Rao Guickwar. 

GuiieMILLow. Salutation. When Eastern people of simi- 
lar rank mect, it is usual to embrace, which is called Gudle- 
millow. 

Guzrrat. Part of the Marhatta empire, of which it was 
formerly a jaghire under the Guickwar, who afterwards de- 
clared it independent. Baroda was the capital. 

Haviupar. A non-comuissioned officer of native troops, of 
the rank of sergeant. . 

Hinpustan Proper. The country so called between the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Nerbudda rivers, and on the north 
bounded by Thibet and Tartary. 

Hixcarraus. Messengers employed to carry letters, gene- 
rally Brahmins. They are also sent to gain intelligence, and 
used .as guides. 

Hotxar. The family name of one of the great Marhatta 
chiefs. He was formerly a jaghiredar or feudal prince of the 
empire, but subsequently declared himself independent. His 
territory consists of a part of the country called Malwa. The 
name of the chief in 1803 was Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

Hurcoory, or Huzoorians. Personal attendants of a chief, 
belonging to his own tribe or caste. 

Hyperazap. The capital and seat of government of the 
Nizam’s dominions. 

Inport. The modern capital of Holkar, in the district of 
Malwa. 
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Jacuink. A grant of territory from 4 sovereign.prince to a 
subject, not unlike the ancient European fief in its tenure. | 

Jacuingzoar, The holder of a jaghire, usually for life only. 

Janu. Title of the Nizam and of Scindiah. 

Jemipar. The junior rank of officers in the native troops. 

Jowarry, or Jowarrre. A kind of coarse Indian corn. 

Juncie. <A general name for a wood, whether consisting of 
trecs or of dwarf wood, interspersed with reeds, high rank grass, 
and brambles. 

Kanara. See Canara. 

Karxoon. See Carkoon. 

Kuanreetan. A letter, a despatch. 

Kuexravt. A robe or dress of honour, with which princes 
invest those upon whom they are conferring dignities. 

Kitua. A fort. 

Kiztrapar. The governor of a fort. 

Kinxana. A term applied to the cattle department of the 
army; the place where the elephants are kept. 

Kistwa. A large river dividing the Deccan from the Mysore. 

Konkan, or Conxan. A district under the dominion of the 
Peshwah, situated between the western Ghautes and the sea, 
near Bombay. 

Kur. Usually attached to a name—as Nimbulkur, Ne- 
pauneekur, &c.—when it designates the chief of that family. 

Kurcu, Durbar. Court charges. 

Lac. One hundred thousand. 
of Rupees at 2s., about £10,000. 

—— of Pagodas, about £40,000. 

Mana. Great. 

Mauarasan. The great Rajah, more particularly applied to 
the Marhatta chiefs, whose family name was Scindiah. 

Marasar. The country lying on the western coast of the 
peninsula of India. 

Matwa. A country north of the Nerbudda river. The 
territory is divided between the three great Marhatta chiefs, 
the Peshwah, Holkar, and Scindiah. 

Marnatta, or Mannatta Empire. The kingdom of this 
name was originally moulded by the celebrated Sevajee, in the 
seventeenth century, out of many conquered races. Upon his 
death it fell to pieces, like the Macedonian empire of old on the 
decease of Alexander, and was divided into severa) independent 
atates, of which the Rajah of Sattarah was still the nominal 
head ; though, by a strange anomaly, the actual power was vested 
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in the Peshwah, the chief magistrate of the empire. The prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Marhattas, in 1803, were as follows :— 

The Rajah of Sattarah. - 

The Peshwah. 

The Rajah of Berar. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

Anund Rao Gwickwar. 

Marross. A bombardier. 

Mavuwnxarrigs. Men of high caste ; nobles. 

Meer Sunpoor. One of the great officers of Tippoo Sultaun’s 
government. His particular charge was the forts. 

Moeut. The title of the Mohammedan emperors of Hin- 
dustan. One of the sects of the Mussulmans. 

Monvur. A gold coin, that varies in value from 12, to 14, 
and even 15 rupecs. 

Mootvucx-Gerry, or Mutuk-Gureree. Collection, exaction, 
or revenue in Guzerat. 

Moonsuer. A letter-writer, secretary, tutor. 

Moptans. A race residing in Malabar Proper, descended 
from the Arabs, who established colonies on that coast. 

Muccupum of Brinjarries, Conductor of Brinjarries. 

Musnup. A throne. 

Mustaseppze. An accountant, chief clerk, or secretary of 
Brinjarries. 

Mututux. A deputy. | 

Mysore. A country lying to the south of the Deccan. It 
was conquered from the Hindoo Rajahs by Hyder Ally, but 
was retaken from his son Tippoo by the British, who restored it 
to the ancient family on the fall of Seringapatam. 

Nasos, or Nawaus. A Mussulman ‘king or chief, but it is 
often used asa title of courtesy, unattended with power. 

Nacpoor. The capital and seat of government of the Rajah 
of Berar. 

Naia, Narx, or Natcur. A title of the chief of the Bheels. 
It is also applied to the lowest grade of non-commissioned 
officers of native troops, answering to that of corporal. 

Nairs. A warlike race of Hindus in the mountains and 
jungly parts of Malabar. 

Nersuppa. A wide river, flowing between the Deccan and 
Hindustan, © 

Nerrick. The price current in the market. 
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Nimmox Wattan. Literally, salt-eater. It is applied to 
those who have eaten salt together, which in the East is con- 
sidered to form an inviolable bond of union between the parties. 

Nizam. The Soubshdar of the Deccan, whose territories 
consist of a large extent of country between the Wurda, Kistna, 
and Godavery. His capital is at Hyderabad. 

Nortcn, or Noutcn. An Indian dance. 

Nouiuan. A stream; watercourse. 

Nuzzer. A present made to a superior; a fine, or fee. 

Oomrau. Rank; nobility. 

Orrer and Paun. Essential preparation of the beetel nut, 
presented to visitors on leaving a durbar. 

Ovcein. The ancient capital of Malwa, formerly Scindiah’s 
seat of government. 

Pappy. Rice when in the husk. 

Pacona. A Hindu temple. A gold coin, the value of 
which is about eight shillings. 

Patan. A title applied to the tribes of Afghanistan. - 

Pate,. The chief manager of a village, whose office is here- 
ditary. Through him the necessary communication between 
the government and his village take place. 

_ Payen. Lower; as Payen-Ghauts, the country below the 
Ghauts, or mountains. 

Prons. Irregular native infantry, principally employed to 
defend forts or to collect revenue. Their arms are the sword 
and the matchlock. 

Percunnan. <A province or district. The most extensive 
division of land in Zemindarry, 

Peesucuse. Tribute; quit-rent. 

Peesnxanau. The principal agent to a resident. 

Persuwan. In its literal sense it signifies the First, but it is 
more particularly applicd to the chief magistrate of the Mar- 
hatta empire, who, though nominally under the Rajah of Sat- 
tarah, holds in reality his power by usurpation. 

Petran. <A suburb ofa fortified place, with a wall and 
ditch, so that in fact it forms an outwork. 

Pinparnigs, A celebrated race of robbers. 

Potycars. Natives, holding themselves independent. Their 
arms are the matchlock and the pike, and their abode either in 
fortified places, or in woods and hills. 

Poonau. The capital of the Peeshwah, or Peishwah, where 
he holds his government. 

Porta. See Patel. 
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Punpit. A learned Brahmin. 

Punsaus. The country between the Sutleje and the Indus. 

Purwonnas. Commands. 

Ranperry. An order of supplies and route. 

Rasau. The title of a Prince. 

Raspoot. Hindu soldicrs of a high caste. Their country 
is Rajpootana. 

Ranner. A. princess ; the wife of a Rajah. 

Rao, or Row. A title indicative of rank, immediately below 
that of Rajah. 

Rupse, A silvercoin, of exceedingly variable value. Some- 
times it is reckoned at one shilling and ten pence; but when 
talking of a lac of rupees, the value of the coin is seldom 
more than two shillings. 

Russarau (of horse.) A body of cavalry, but less than a 
Durrah in number. 

Ryot. A labourer, agriculturist, peasant. 

Satrarau. The capital of the district of that name. 

Scinpun. The family name of agreat Marhatta chief, who, 
from being a jaghiredar of the empire, made himself indepen- 
dent. His territorial possessions were in Malwa, and Ougein 
was his capital. 

Sepunpy. A sort of country militia, raised chiefly for the 

‘purposes of revenue and police. 
_ Seer. <A dry measure, somewhat exceeding an English 
pint. Or, as a measure of weight, about two pounds. 

Seroys. Regular native soldiers. 

Serinsaumy. Charges of collection. Grants of jaghires for 
raising troops, or in defrayment of personal expenses. 

Sevaser. The name of the prince, who, in the seventeenth 
century, founded the Marhatta empire. His descendants were 
the Rajahs of Sattarah. 

Sewary. Asuite, or retinue. 

Surxar. <A hunt. 

Surorrs. The bankers and money-changers of the East. 

Sittepar. Horsemen, armed and mounted at their own cost. 

Smcar. <A province or district of a Soubah. 

Sinpan. Captain, chieftain, headman. 

SirpEsHMook. An officer in the Deccan, who receives ten 
per cent. on the net revenue of the province. 

Sintusuxur. A principal officer of state under the Pecshwah. 

Sirsousau. An officer immediately under the Soubah. 

Somree, or Suarrre. Sce Sewary. 
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Souvsan, or Sousaupar. A title generally applied to the 
Nizam by English writers, signifying a prince of princes, a 
Governor-gencral. In a more extended sense it means the 
governor of a Souba, or province, or merely a subaltern officer 
in a native corps. 

Soucan. A merchant, money-lender, banker. 

Sutraun. Mussulman king—more particularly applied to 
Tippoo. 

Suncom. In its literal sense, the confluence of two rivers. 
It was, however, used as the name of the British residency at 
Poonah, because it was situated on a Sungum. 

Sunnup. A patent for holding land cr office. .A grant from 
a chicf, or person in authority. 

Sorinyam. Sce Serinjaumy. 

Taroox. District held under another. Land or village 
protected by a fort. 

Tarpau, as applied to Brinjarries, a horde ; an encampment. 

Tank. A reservoir for water. 

Tannan. A police station. 

Torr. A grove; a thicket. 

VakreL, or VaqureL. An ambassador or envoy ; an agent, 

Vistapoor, or Bresarpour. <A city now in decay, butin past 
timee the most splendid Mohammedan capital of the Deccan. It 
stands between the Beemah and Kistna rivers. | 

Wyrnaap. A country lying between Mysore and Malabar, 
to the south of Coorg, above the Ghauts. 

Zearet. An extra allowance to troops, either in money or 
provisions, and intended as a reward. eo 

Zeminpan. A landholder; a superintendant of the land- 
revenue. 

Zenana. The apartment appropriated to the women. 

Zeren Purxa. The Golden Pennon, or standard of the 
' Marhatta empire. It always accompanied the Peeshwah, when 
he took the field in person ; and if committed to any officer in his. 
absence, it immediately gave him the rank of commander-in- 
chief. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1811. 


Massena’s utter want of good faith.—Indiscretion of the British 
Officers, —Complaints against the Portuguese Government.— 
Grand plan of Campaign in Spain.—Recapture of Campo Mayor. 
—Fall of Olivenga.—Floods of the Guadiana.—Memorandum. 

_ —Battle of Fuentes de Ojioro.— Almeida evacuated by the 


French.—Wellington’s advice to Lord Liverpool..——-Keply to 


Mr. Whitbread. —Massena recalled from Spain, and’ succeeded 

by Marmont.— Lord Wellington gocs to Estremadura. 
WuHen the Prince of Essling invaded Portugal, he 
had sixty-five thousand men under his command, 
amply supplied with all the muniments of war, and, in 
regard to courage and discipline, well able to take the 
held against the best and bravest troops of Europe. 
That number had since been increased by a rein- 
forcement of ten thousand more, who were sent to 
him while at Santarem. He now recrossed the 
frontiers with a broken and dispirited band of less 
than forty thousand—all this waste of human life 
having served no other end ‘than the purchase of 
eternal dishonour to the French people, b both as men 
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and soldiers. Massena himself left the country 
more disgraced by his own conduct to the inhabi- 
tants than by his defeats in the field, though he 
had been constantly foiled in every action since the 
moment when he first undertook to “drive the 
leopards into the sca.” Nor was it only by his 
cruelty that he had made his name infamous, his 
utter want of good faith being equally conspicuous. 
So totally void was he of anything like an honour- 
able or soldicrly fecling, that Lord Wellington de- 
clared it impossible to treat with him, even for an 
exchange of prisoncrs*, and when carnestly requested 


/ stmmaateman: 








* It is in the same tone that he replied to Marmont; and not- 
withstanding his calmness and temper, it is not difficult to see that 
he deeply felt and resented the unworthy conduct of the Prince of 
Essling. 

Au Quartier Général de ’ Armée Anglaise, 
ce 25 Mai, 1811. 
Monsicur le Maréchal, 

Je n’ai recu que le 22me la lettre que votre Excellence m‘a 
fait Phonneur de m’adresser le 16me de ce mois; ct j’ai tardé 
d’y envoyer uno réponse jusqw’d ce que j’aie pu savoir si le 
Colonel La Motte ctait toujours 4 Celorico, ol: on Vavait envoyé, 
Je suis faché de vous faire savoir qu’il était déja parti pour Lis. 
bonne, inais si vous voulez avoir la bonté d’envoyer Monsieur le 
Lieut,-Colone! Hill aux avant-postes de l’armée, j’aurai soin que 
Monsicur le Colonel La Motte suit tout de suite renvoyé a l’armée 
frangaise. 

Peu de jours apres que M. Je Prince d’Essling cut pris Je com- 
mandement de Varmée qui cst A présent sous les ordres de votre 
Excellence, je lui avuis proposé que les chirurgiens et les officiers 
des autres départemens civils des armées fussent considérés comme 
non-combattans, ct que #ils étaient pris, ils seraient rendus des 
deux cOtés. Mais son Excellence ne m’a donné aucune réponse 
bur cette proposition, walgré qu'elle fut accompagnée par l’offre de 
lui rendre quelques officiere de santé de Varmée francaise qui 
avaient été pris. Aprés, quand toute ambulance de l’armée 
francaise fut prise A Coimbra, son Excellence m’a proposé que 
les officiers de santé seraient censés non-combattans, et que les 
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to do so by his own friends, his reply was, “ He 
(Massena) executed with so little good faith the only 
agreement for an exchange that I ever made with 
him, that tt is impossible to propose another to get 
out of his hands the few prisoners he may have.” 
Had Wellington been in the slightest degree tinged 
with the vices or the weaknesses of any of the parties 
amongst whom he was moving, the state of the 
Peninsula would indecd have been deplorable. But 
nothing 1 is more worthy of remark, than the singular 
way in which he stood out, and, as it were, alone 
from all around him, his mode of thought and action 
seeming to belong to a mind of a very different 
order. If he rebuked the treachery or the negligence 
of the fidalgos, he was not less severe against the 
follies of the people, being an especial contemner of 
popularity and of that unsubstantial shadow, enthu- 
siasm. ‘ Popularity,” he said, with no less truth 





non-combattans seraient rendus de part et d’autre. Mais c’était 
alors trop tard; car dans le temps qui s’était passé, depuis 
que je lui fis la méme proposition, J'avais recu la copie des 
piéces d’une négociation entre les Gouvernemens Anglais et 
Francais pour léchange des prisonniers de guerre, par lesquelles 
j'ai vu que les non.combattans de toute espéce, des voyageurs, des 
marchands qui suivaient leurs affaires, des personnes qui n’avaient 
rien a faire avec la guerre, détenus en France quand elle a mal- 
heureusement commencéc, étaient censés prisonniers de guerre, et 
devaient étre changés comme tels en cartel, pour des officiers et 
des soldats de l’armée francaise. 

Il n’est plus donc dans mon pouvoir de mettre en liberté quelque 
prisonnicr que ce soit, comme non-combattant; et je le regrette 
d’autant plus, que j’aurais eu le plus grand plaisir 4 me rendre 
au désirs de votre Excellence en fuveur de Monsieur le Sous- 
Inspecteur Ville sur Ance. 

J’ai l’ honneur d’étre, &c. 
WELLINGTON. 
Le Maréchal Marmont, Duc de Raguse. 
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than force, “‘ however desirable it may be to indivi- 
duals, will not form, or feed, or pay an army; will 
not enable it to march and fight; will not keep it in 
a stato of efficiency for long and arduous services. 
The resources which a wise government must find 
for these objects, must be drawn from the people, 
not by measures which will render those popular 
who undertake to govern a country in critical cir- 
cumstances, but by measures which, for a moment, 
must have the contrary effect. The enthusiasm of 
the people in favour of any individual never saved 
any country. They must be obliged, by the restraint 
of law and regulation, to do those things and to pay 
those contributions, which are to enable government 
to carry on this necessary contest.” 

In the same spirit it was that he endeavoured to 
check the rashness of some of his officers, setting very 
little value upon that cheap and brutal kind of courage 
which throws its possessor heedless upon every danger 
and far beyond the limits of prudence and obedience. 
He told them, in the language of wise and just re- 
buke, “I entertain no doubt of the readiness of the 
officers and soldiers of the army to advance upon the 
enemy; but it is my duty, and that of every other 
Creneral and Officer in command, to regulate this 
spirit, and not to expose the soldiers to contend with 
unequal numbers in situations disadvantageous to 
them; and, above all, not to allow them to follow 
up trifling advantages to situations, in which they 
cannot be supported, from which their retreat is not 
secure, and in which they incur the risk of being 
prisoners to the enemy they had before beaten. 

‘“‘The desire to be forward in engaging the enemy 
ig not uncommon in the British army; but that 
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quality which I wish to see the officers possess who 
are at the head of the troops, is a cool discriminating 
judgment in action, which will enable them to decide 
with promptitude how far they can and ought to go 
with propriety ; and to convey their orders, and act 
with such vigour and decision, that the soldiers will 
look up to them with confidence in the moment of 
action, and obey them with alacrity.” 

Nor was he less attentive to preserve exact disci- 
pline amongst his soldiers, though the wholesome 
restraints he imposed upon them were ill brooked by 
the French deserters to the ranks of the British. 
As we have seen on a previous occasion with many 
of the Irish troops, they preferred the license of the 
Imperial service, accompanied as it was with the 
most terrible sufferings and privations, to all the ease 
and comfort of the British army, whcre plunder was 
forbidden. 

With regard to the Portuguese, the task of the 
English General was daily growing more and more 
arduous, and less satisfactory in its results, Many 
reforms had been proposed of the departments at- 
tached to the army, but nothing had been done in 
consequence, and he indignantly observes to the 
British Envoy, “ We are now getting beyond trifling 
upon these important subjects, and I must draw the 
serious attention of Government to the state of thin 
here. I assure you that in a very short time there will 
be no Portuguese army left, if all the military de- 
partments are not reformed as proposed, and all con- 
nected with them are not made liable to Sa 
for neglects under the military law. 

‘‘ There is Barbacena’s brigade, which is not now 
so numerous as one of our squadrons. General 
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Campbell sent me a regiment of it the other night, 
which he reported to consist of sixty horses. Is this 
to be borne? Can the war go on in this way ? 

“Everything else is the same. The sick and 
wounded are taken care of by our medical officers ; 
the artillery have no mules, and the guns must be 
sent away; thcy have no ammunition, and we are 
at this moment picking up the French ammunition 
in our camps to make up again with powder and 
materials furnished by us!! It is because the de- 
partments at Lisbon do not find means to forward 
the reserves ; and then, in order not to lose a battle, 
the British Commissary-general inust find means of 
transport for the musket as well as the gun ammuni- 
tion of the Portuguese army, which means of trans- 
port ought to be used to bring up food for the horses 
and soldiers of the army. 

“All this falls upon me. I am involved in a 
most serious situation ; and it is quite impossible for 
me to allow matters to go on as they are.” * 

It was even worse with the Spaniards; and in 
reply to Lord Liverpool, who had requested his 
opinion as to a plan of operations on the coast of 
Spain, he said, “I earnestly recommend to you not 
to undertake any of the maritime opcrations on the 
coast of Spain, upon which you have desired to have 
my opinion. Unless you should send a very large 
force, you would scarcely be able to effect a landing 
and maintain the situation of which you might 
obtain possession, Then that large force would 


* The letter, from which this is an extract, bears date after the 
battle of Fuentes de Qnoro; but as it refers to antecedent matters, 
it has been brought in here, not to interrupt the course of the 
narrative. 
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be unable to move or to effect any object at all 
adequate to the expense or to the expectation 
which would be formed from its strength, owing to 
the want of those equipments and supplies in which 
an army landed from its ships must be deficient. 

“It is in vain to hope for any assistance, even in 
this way, much less military assistance, to such 
expeditions, from the Spaniards. The first thing 
they would require uniformly would be money ; 
then arms, ammunition, clothing of all descriptions, 
provisions, forage, horses, means of transport, and 
everything which your expedition would have a 
right to require from them; and, after all, this 
extraordinary and perverse people would scarcely 
allow the commander of your expedition to have a 
voice in the decision on the plan of operations to be 
followed, when the whole should be ready to under- 
take one. 

“Depend upon it that Portugal should be the 
foundation of all your operations in the Peninsula, 
of whatever nature they may be; upon which point 
I have never altered my opinion. If they are to be 
offensive, and Spain is to be the theatre of them, 
your commanders must: be in a situation to be 
entirely independent of all Spanish authorities ; by 
which means alone they will be enabled to draw 
some resources from the country, and some assistance 
from the Spanish armies.” 

Such were the respective states of the two great 
leaders when they now stood upon Spanish ground, 
prepared to try over again on that soil the same 
fearful game they had already played in Portugal. 

The Prince of Essling, unable to face the allies, 
fell back upon Salamanca, when his opponent imme- 
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diately invested Almeida. A few days only would 
suffice to bring the blockade to an issue, for if he 
found that he could neither maintain it nor bring 
the enemy to an action upon advantageous terms, 
he resolved to abandon it without scruple. In fact, 
he had not undertaken it as a part of his general 
plan, but as the consequence of his preceding opera- 
tions during Massena’s retreat, upon finding, by 
intercepted letters and other intelligence, that the 
place was indifferently stored with provision. 

A much more essential point was the reduction 
of Badajoz. This was very important, not only in 
respect to the safety of Portugal, but to the sub- 
sistence of Cadiz, the greater part of its supplies 
being drawn from the Condado de Niebla. He had, 
therefore, immediately upon the successful termination 
of the battle of Fons d’Aronce, despatched Beresford 
into Estremadura with twenty thousand infantry, 
two thousand cavalry, and eighteen guns, with direc- 
tions to relieve Campo Mayor, and to besiege Olivenca 
and Badajoz. If this design succeeded, Wellington 
saw that one or other of two lines of operations 
might be rendered expedient according to circum- 
stances : the first was to direct the mass of his forces 
to the south, for the relief of Cadiz, while in Beira 
he remained upon the defensive ; the other was— 
supposing Almeida to have fallen by blockade— 
to undertake the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; or, if 
Almeida should continue to hold out, to lay siege to 
both places, and afterwards to push on his opera- 
tions into the heart of Spain, and open the com- 
munication with Valencia. This last was a grand 
conception, well worthy of him who had now no 
rival except in Buonaparte. If carried into effect, 
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it would reliowé Cadiz and the south of Spain, as 
certainly as any direct operation, cutting asunder 
the two armies of the enemy, and concentrating the 
British and Spanish forces, while it removed their 
base to the shores of the Mediterranean. Its prac- 
ticability, however, depended in a great degree upon 
the employment found for Napoleon and his troops 
in the north of Europe. All plans for offensive 
operations would of necessity be rendered nugatory 
by the arrival of fresh reinforcements to the enemy, 
who were even now far superior in numbers to the 
British, for the Spaniards were not to be reckoned 
upon in the contest. At best it could only be 
expected of them that they should stand still, and 
whoever was their commander might deem himself 
fortunate if they did not run away outright. To 
manceuvre with such troops was totally out of the 
question,—a defect of discipline to which all the 
great and scrious losses of the British were attribut- 
able, the latter in every case being left to bear the 
brunt of the battle. At Talavera the enemy would 
have been destroyed, if Wellington could have 
moved the Spanish army ; but any attempt of the 
kind must have caused inextricable confusion, and 
it thus became necessary to support the right, on 
that eventful day, with the English, who of course 
suffered severely in conscquence of the inefficiency 
of their allies. 

Having made the necessary arrangements for the 
blockade of Almeida, and being convinccd that 
Massena would not for some time be in a condition 
to relieve it, Lord Wellington took advantage of the 
momentary discontinuance of active operations in 
that quarter to go into Estremadura. Here Beres- 
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ford had been partially successful. Campo Mayor 
had surrendered before his arrival; but by a well 
planned attack he surprised the besiegers and retook 
the town. So sudden was his assault, and so little 
expected, that the French left eight hundred rations 
of bread in the magazines, and in their alarm at the 
unlooked for appearance of such a force in the south, 
they evacuated Albuquerque and Valencia d’ Alcan- 
tara. Too much praise cannot be given to Lord 
Wellington for the skill and secrecy with which he 
had collected this army; and had Beresford been in 
a condition to follow up his first success, and to 
invest Olivenca and Badajoz, according to his orders, 
instead of quartering his troops about Ilvas, the 
war would soon have been transferred from the 
Portuguese frontiers into the heart of Spain. But 
while he halted for the means of bridging the 
Guadiana at Jerumenha, the requisites having as 
usual been promised but not supplied by the Por- 
tuguese, the interval was judiciously employed by 
Philippon in adding to the defences of Badajoz. 
The breach was stopped, the glacis restored, and 
the trenches levelled, while Latour Maubourg, who 
had succceded Mortier in the command of the troops, 
scoured the country round, and in a short time 
abundantly replenished the magazines. 

When at length a bridge had been constructed 
with great difficulty under J erumcnha, the river 
suddenly swelling, swept it away again. No 
more materials were at hand for its reconstruc- 
tion, but the Spanish boats were converted into 
flying bridges for the cavalry and artillery, a slight 
narrow viaduct being formed for infantry, of the 
pontoons and casks taken from the neighbouring 
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villages. It was not till the allies had all passed 
over that the French General seemed to awake from 
his slumber, and then it was too late; in spite of 
his best efforts, Olivenca was compelled to surrender 
at discretion. But the recapture of this place had 
well-nigh produced a rupture between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, each of whom laid claim to it, and 
each with some ground to justify their pretensions. 
Being on the left of the Guadiana, the town certainly 
seemed of right to belong to the Spaniards; but, 
on the other hand. the Portuguese pleaded that the 
territory in which Olivenca stands was part of the 
dowry given with his daughter to Alfonso III. by 
the Castilian King, Alfonso the Wise ; and it was 
only the influence of the English that prevented 
them from righting themselves with the strong hand, 
even at the risk of a fatal quarrel with the Spaniards. 

The arrival of Lord Wellington at Elvas gave 
fresh confidence to the troops. On the 22d of April, 
escorted by the two light battalions of the King’s 
German Legion and two squadrons of Portuguese 
cavalry, he reconnoitred Badajoz, wherein was a gar- 
rison of about five battalions of foot soldiers, with a 
small body of horse, and sufficient artillery for the 
defence of the place, which was also well supplied 
with provisions. At this moment a convoy under 
escort was coming in from the country, and an effort 
being made to cut it off, the Governor sallied, and, 
beating back the assailants with the loss of a hun- 
dred men, got it safe into the town. 

The preparations for the siege were nearly com- 
pleted, when the floods of the Guadiana again 
carried away the bridge thrown across it, with so 
much difficulty, at Jurumenha, the water rising 
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nearly eight feet and a half in the course only of 
twelve or thirteen hours. This effectually put a 
atop to all offensive operations against the town for 
the present. He could not venture upon them, nor 
could he subsist the troops under his command, with- 
out having a constant communication with Elvas, 
and if a battle should be necessary to protect the 
siege, it would be doubly dangerous with such a 
river in the rear of his army. He therefore directed 
Beresford to delay the siege till he should be able 
to re-establish his bridge, or until the Guadiana 
should again become fordable, and, in the mean time, 
so to place his troops as to command the communica- 
tion with the right bank of the river by the Merida 
bridge, still keeping Badajoz blockaded as closely as 
a He be in his power. 
rd Wellington had long been aware of the 
inconvenience that must arise to his operations from 
the want of a bridge on the Guadiana, whether they 
were for the relief or for the capture of Badajoz. 
With this conviction he had frequently urged the 
Spanish commander to remove to Elvas the boats and 
materials which were in store at Badajoz, and they 
had indeed begun the removal while the siege was in 
progress. But the unfortunate defeat of the Spaniards 
upon the heights of San Christoval happened in 
February, when five boats only had been secured 
at Elvas. The I'rench consequently, on taking 
Badajoz, possessed themselves of the remainder of the 
bridge, and that which Beresford had constructed was 
formed principally of casks, and of six pontoons, sent 
by Wellington to Elvas for the purpose. 
But events were now taking place in Andalusia 
that rendered the utmost caution more requisite than 
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ever, and he determined not to invest the town 
before he had obtained the assent of the Spanish 
Generals to a combined plan of operations, without 
which he saw no prospect of success. Accordingly 
he issued the following memorandum, which can 
hardly be abridged or altered in any way without 
doing injustice to the intentions of the writer :— 


MEMORANDUM. 
To the Officers in command of Corps in Estremadura. 
| Elvas, 23rd April, 1811. 


The corps of allied British and Portuguese troops, 
under Marshal Sir William Beresford, being about 
to be employed in the siege of Badajoz, it is desira- 
ble that the Spanish troops in Estramadura, the 
Condado de Niebla, and Andalusia, should co-operate 
in and protect that operation. 

It has been reported, and there is reason to believe 
it to be true, that the encmy have fortified their 
magazines and establishments at Seville ; and there- 
fore no diversion which might be threatened, or even 
attempted upon that city, will have the effect of 
drawing off the enemy's attention from the measures 
which he must adopt to relieve Badajoz. If that 
relief should be attempted, therefore, it will be by 
the whole force which the enemy can bring from 
the blockade of Cadiz, and from his several corps in 
Andalusia, Granada, &c., and it must be resisted by 
the whole force of the allies en masse; and the fol- 
lowing plan is proposed for the consideration of the 
Spanish General Officers. 

Sir William Beresford’s corps will carry on the 
operations of the siege; and it is requested that 
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General Castafos will aid him with three battalions 
to work in the trenches. 

In case the enemy should endeavour to interrupt 
the siege, and Sir William Beresford should think 
proper to fight a battle to save it, he will probably 
collect his troops in the neighbourhood of Albuera. 
It is proposed that the troups under the Conde de 
Penne Villemur should observe the enemy towards 
Guadalcanal, reporting all that passes daily to Mar- 
shal Sir William Beresford. In case the enemy 
should advance in force, the Conde de Penne Ville- 
mur should retire by the road of Usagre, Villa 
Franca, Almendralejo, &c. to the left of the position 
of the allied British and Portuguese army, ascer- 
taining and sending daily intelligence of the enemy's 
force and movements. 

It is proposed that the troops under General 
Morillo shall continue to occupy Merida, and observe 
all that passes towards Almaraz and the passages of 
the Tagus. In case of the advance of the enemy, 
General Morillo should break up, and march by 
Lobon, and be prepared to join the allied British 
and Portuguese army, either by Talaveruela or by a 
more direct route. 

It is proposed that, during the siege of Badajoz, 
General Ballesteros shall have his quarters at Bur- 
guillos, and communicate by his left with the Conde 
de Penne Villemur, and observe the roads through 
the Sierra by Fregenal and Monasterio, taking care 
to involve himself in no serious affair, and sendin 
daily information to Sir William Beresford of al 
that passes. 

In case the enemy should advance, General 
Ballesteros should retire by the road of Barcarrota 
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upon Valverde, in order to join upon the right of the 
army. 

When General Blake’s corps shall land, it is pro- 
posed that it should take its station at Xerez de los 
Caballeros ; and, if the enemy should advance, it 
should fall back by the same road as that pointed 

Pout for General Ballesteros. 

It is proposed that the troops of the several 
nations shall carry on these operations under the 
command of their several chicfs, of course communi- 
cating with each other constantly, as above pro- 
posed ; but, in case of joining for the purpose of 
giving battle to the encmy, it will be necessary that 
the whole should be under the orders of the officer of 
the highest military rank. 

The Spanish General Officers are requested to 
state to Sir William Beresford whether they will, or 
not, co-operate with him in the manner above pro- 
posed, in carrying on the sicge of Badajoz, and what 
the number is of the effective men of cavalry, infan- 
try, and artillery, under their several commands. 


W ELLINGTON. 


Before the pride or the obstinacy of the Spanish 
Generals could be brought to concede these neces- 
sary points, Lord Wellington was recalled to Beira, 
by intelligence that Massena was again in force upon 
the Agueda ; having established his head-quarters at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. But the river was not yet fordable 
for infantry, and the French had hitherto made no 
movement, except two of reconnoissance towards the 
bridge of the Azava, near Marialva, in both of which 
they had sustained considerable loss. On the 2d of 
May, however, the whole of their army, consisting 
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of the second, sixth, and eighth corps, and all the 
cavalry that could be collected in the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon, together with about nine hundred 
of the Imperial Guard, crossed the Agueda at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

As Wellington's object in maintaining a position 
between that river and the Coa after the retreat of* 
the enemy was to blockade Almeida, he did not offer 
any opposition to their advance, and in the evening 
of the same day thcy passed the Azava in the neigh- 
bourhood of Espeja, Carpio, and Gallegos. The 
next morning they continued their march towards 
the Dos Casas, when the British light division, with 
their cavalry, fell back before them upon Fuentes de 
Onoro, a beautiful village, which had hitherto re- 
mained unscathed by the sword or the flames of war. 
It was now, however, destined to be the field of a 
sanguinary struggle; the result, of course, was ruinous 
to the peasants, and so deeply was the circumstance 
felt by the English soldiers, that they voluntarily sub- 
scribed to raise a sum of money to compensate the 
inhabitants for the damage they had sustained. 

Here the first, third, and seventh divisions were 
collected, while the sixth, under General Campbell, 
observed the bridge opposite Alameda, and Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine, with the fifth, covered the passages of 
the Dos Casas at Fort Concepcion and Aldea del 
Obispo. Pack’s brigade, with the Queen's regiment 
from the sixth division, kept up the blockade of 
Almeida, and Don Julian Sanchez had been prevailed 
upon to occupy Nave d’Aver, with his corps of 
Spanish horse and infantry. The extent of this 
position was not less than six miles from flank to 
flank, the ruins of Fort Concepcion being on the 
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extreme left, Fuentes de Ofioro towards the centre, 
and Nave d’Aver on the extreme right. The front 
of the position, from the ruins to the village, was in a 
great measure secured by the rocky channel of the 
Dos Casas and its rugged banks; but the position, 
though presenting this apparently strong defensive 
‘line, was not without its disadvantages; the wild 
Coa was behind it with only a single carriage com- 
munication, in itself sufficiently difficult, by Castello 
Bom, while above Fuentes de Onoro the ravine 
became gradually obliteratcd, resolving itself into a 
marshy wood, which extended to Poco Velho, and 
farther on to the right at Nave d’Avcr was a 
lofty hill, overlooking all tlhe country, which com- 
manded the roads Jeading to the bridges of Scceiras 
and Sabugal. 

The French advanced in three columns abreast 
upon Fuentes de Onoro and Fort Concepcion, seem- 
ing to menace the left of the allied position, where- 
upon the light troops were pushed across the Dos 
Casas to reinforce the sixth division. Without, 
however, waiting for orders from the Prince of 
Fssling, Loison fell with a large force upon the 
right of the centre, and his attack was gallantly met 
by Colonel Williams; when the English General, well 
aware of tlhe advantage the enemy would derive from 
the possession of this post in their subsequent opera- 
tions, successively supported him with three other 
regiments, ‘These charged so fiercely, that the French 
were at once driven from the only part of the village 
of which they had obtained a momentary possession, 
and thus ended the prologue to the sanguinary battle 
of Fuentes de Onoro. In the night Wellington with- 
drew the light infantry and the eighty-third from 
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the village, leaving there two regiments, with a bat- 
talion of the twenty-fourth. 

Anxious to maintain, if possible, this only trophy 
for all the blood he had so vainly shed in Portugal, 
Massena at length arrived in person, and bein 
joined by Bessieres, he was at the head of forty 
thousand infantry and five thousand horse, with 
thirty pieces of artillery. The whole of the first day 
he employed in reconnoitring the British position on 
the Dos Casas, and during the night he marched 
the corps of the Duke d’ Abrantes in the direction of 
Nave d’Aver, thinking he had found a weak point 
between that village and Poco Velho. From the 
course of the reconnoissance, Lord Wellington had 
divined his purpose, and resolved to counteract it by 
moving the seventh division, under Major-General 
Houston, to the right, in order, if possible, to defend 
that passage. 

It had been the intention of Massena, that all his 
dispositions should be completed in the night, so that 
he might commence the attack at early day-break. 
But this plan was defeated by a delay of two hours, 
which exposed his movements, and betrayed his 
design, even had it not been perceptible before, to his 
watchful antagonist. It was daylight when the 
eighth corps appeared in two columns, with all the 
cavalry, on the opposite side of the valley of the Dos 
Casas, while at the same time the sixth and ninth 


corps made a movement to their own left. Upon 


this the British light division, which had been 
brought back from the neighbourhood of Alameda, 
were sent with the cavalry, under Cotton, to support 
Houston, and the first and third corps marched to 
their right along the ridge between the Dos Casas 


a 
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and the Turones. But Houston’s advanced guard 
was driven back, and the eighth corps of the enemy 
being thus established in Poco Velho, their cavalry 
turned the right of the seventh division between that 
village and Nave d’Aver, which post Don Julian 
Sanches had prematurely abandoned. The British 
» horse, moving up to the support of the seventh corps, 
were furiously charged by the French, and at first 
sustained the shock unflinchingly, obtaining even 
some slight advantages ; but the numbers were much 
too unequal for this to last long; they were com- 
pelled to withdraw behind the light division, which 
thus became entirely exposed to the enemy, who 
fairly cut off and surrounded Captain Ramsay's 
horse-artillery. The infantry, however, remained 
firm. The light division formed itself into squares, 
and the seventh, taking advantage of the ground, 
which in some parts was intersected by stone walls, 
while in others the rocks stood several feet above 
the surface, waited till the enemy's cavalry were 
close upon them, when they poured in such a de- 
structive fire, that the whole body at once 
recoiled, and fell back in the greatest disorder. Im- 
mediately after this, from the thickest of the French 
squadrons a dust was seen to rise, amidst which 
blades gleamed and pistols flashed, men and officers 
closing hastily about the spot. On a sudden an 
English shout arose, the mass was torn asunder, 
and Ramsay burst forth at the head of his bat- 
tery, which bounded across the plain, the mounted 
gunners protecting the rear in close and compact 
order. —— 
In the meantime the enemy were gaining ground 
in the wood, and Lord Wellington determined to 
c2 
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concentrate his force towards the left. He had occu- 
pied Pogo Velho and that neighbourhood in the hope 
of being able to maintain his communication across 
the Coa by Sabugal, as well as to provide for the 
blockade, which objects it was now evident were 
incompatible with each other. He therefore 
abandoned the less important of the two, and, 
placing the light division in reserve behind the left 
of the first, he at the same time ordered the seventh 
corps to a commanding ground beyond the Turones, 
which protected the right flank and rear of the first 
division, and covered the communication with the: 
Coa, while it prevented that of the enemy with 
Almeida by the road between the rivers. Don 
Julian’s infantry joined the seventh division in Fre- 
neda, he himsclf being despatched with his cavalry 
to endeavour to interrupt Massena’s communication 
with Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The movements of the troops upon this occasion 
were conducted with equal skill and firmness, at a 
time when a single false step would have brought on 
defeat, and defeat must have been in the highest 
degree disastrous, if not actually fatal. General 
Craufurd, who had resumed his command, first 
covered the passage of the seventh division across the 
Turones, and then commenced his own retreat over 
the plain in squares, followed and continually out- 
flanked by the French horse under Montbrun, who 
several times made as if they would storm the ranks 
of the light division. But the British bayonets were 
too dangerous to be rashly meddled with ; the troops 
moved on slowly and securely, at one moment lost 
to sight, and the next again emerging from the con- 
fused crowd, which covered the whole of the plain 
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as far as the Turones, till at length they reached the 
ground appointed for them. Their position then 
extended on the high ground from the Turones to 
the Dos Casas, when the efforts of the enemy on the 
right were confined to a cannonade and some charges 
of horse upon the advanced posts. 

» But the chief storm of battle throughout the whole 
day was at Fuentes de Onoro. This place was des- 
perately attacked by Drouet, and as desperately 
defended by three British regiments, the struggle 
being at one time on the banks of the stream and 

amongst the lower houses, at another upon the rugged 
heights and about the chapel, while some of the 
skirmishers even penetrated completely thruugh to the 
main position. But either general, as his troops 
were pressed, sent up fresh detachments to their aid, 
and in this way the fight was continued with con- 
stantly-varying success till night-fall; then the 
French desisted from any farther attempts upon the 
position of the allies, and retired about a cannon- 
shot from the stream, while the British, abandoning 
the lower part of the town, maintained the chapel 
and the crags. 

The loss of the allies, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, had been upwards of seventeen hundred, 
that of the enemy was said to amount to five thou- 
sand. In the course of the night the latter began to 
retire from their ground on the Dos Casas, and at 
daylight their whole body was in motion, leaving it 
doubtful at first whether this movement was prepa- 
ratory to some fresh attempt to raise the blockade of 
Almeida, or whether it was one of decided retreat. 
On the 8th (May) they fell back upon the woods 
between Espeja, Gallegos, and Fuentes, collecting 
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there the entire army, with the exception of that part 
of the second corps which continued opposite Al- 
meida. At night again, the whole broke up and 
passed over the Azava, covering the retreat with 
their numerous cavalry, and in two days afterwards 
they finally retired across the Agueda, the sixth and 
eighth corps by Ciudad Rodrigo, the second by the , 
bridge of Barba de Puerco and the fort of Val de 
Espino. 

Almeida was now left to its fate, Massena con- 
tenting himself with sending orders to General 
Brennier to evacuate it; and the latter, who was 
equally brave and skilful, determined not only to 
bring off his garrison, but to render the fortress use- 
less to the conquerors. For this he had long before 
made the necessary preparations. During the whole 
period of the blockade, and more particularly while 
Massena was between Dos Casas and the Azava, the 
garrison were in the habit of firing cannon through- 
out the night, and of making constant attacks upon 
the piquets. Hence, when on the morning of the 
11th the governor began at an early hour to blow up 
the fortifications, the Qucen’s regiment, and the other 
troops employed in the blockade, were led to believe 
that the explosions were of the same kind as those 
they had heard on the preceding nights, and none of 
them moved till the cause had been actually ascer- 
tained. The negligence, too, of some of the British 
officers not a little aided Brennier in his bold project, 
the success of which might otherwise have been 
somewhat more than doubtful. As it was, the gar- 
rison escaped, and, though hotly pursued by General 
Pack, they formed a junction with Regnier, who 
was waiting for them at the bridge of San Felices, 
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Yet this did not happen till they had lost all their _ 
baggage, and nearly five hundred had been made 
prisoners, besides a long list of killed and wounded. 
Great, however, was the mortification of Wellington 
at a single Frenchman having escaped, and he angrily 
declared, that he looked upon it as “ the most dis- 
graceful military event that had yet occurred to 
them.” In his official letter to Lord Liverpool, he 
expressed the same sentiments more at length, and 
with scarcely less acerbity. 


To the Earl of Liverpool, Secretary of State. 
‘¢ Villa Formosa, 15th May, 1811. 

‘¢ My pear Lorp, 

“ ‘You will receive by this post the account of the 
blowing up of Almeida; and, although I believe that 
we have taken or destroyed the greatest part of the 
garrison, I have never been so much distressed by 
any military event as by the escape of even a man 
of them. 

“The enemy having retired across the Azava during 
the night of the 9th, I went forward in the morning 
to observe their subsequent movements. About one 
oclock of the day of the 10th, having seen their 
whole army in march to cross the Agueda, I sent 
orders for the right of the army to resume their can- 
tonments on the Dos Casas; the advanced guard and 
cavalry upon the Azava and Upper Agueda; the 
fifth division (Sir W. Erskine) to send a regiment to 
Barba de Puerco; and the sixth division (Major- 
General Campbell) to resume the blockade of 
Almeida. 

“Sir W. Erskine was dining with Sir BrentSpene 
at head-quarters, and received his ordera ‘about four: 
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oclock ; and he says he sent them off forthwith to 
the fourth regiment, which were stationed, under 
former orders, on the Dos Casas, halfway between 
Aldea del Obispo and Barba de Puerco. General 
Campbell called upon me about half-past five or 
six o'clock, and told me that, before dark, his di- 
vision would have resumed their positions for the 
blockade. 

“At about half-past twelve the place was blown 
up; and the garrison had about fourteen miles to 
march to Barba de Puerco, and nearly the same 
distance to the only fords on the Agueda, the whole 
of which were occupied by our dragoons. 

‘General Pack and General Campbell both expected 
that the garrison would attempt to escape, and were 
both at Malpartida, about four miles from Almeida, 
on the road towards the Agueda and Barba de 
Puerco. General Pack joined the piquets and fol- 
lowed the enemy with ten men, and kept a fire 
upon them, as a guide to the other troops, which he 
supposed were following. General Campbell did 
follow with eight companies of the thirty-sixth regi- 
ment. The cighth Portuguese regiment, under 
_ Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, which were at Junca, 
on the south-west side of Almeida, marched when 
the explosion was heard, and arrived at Barba de 
Puerco before the French ; but finding nobody there 
excepting a piquet of cavalry, they passed the Dos 
Casas again, and thus missed them. 

“‘ The Queen’s regiment, which were within a mile 
of Almeida, on the road to Malpartida, were not 
aware that the place was blown up, and did not 
march at all; and the fourth regiment, which it was 
said did not receive their orders before midnight, 
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and had only two and a half miles to march, missed 
their road, and did not arrive at Barba de Puerco till 
after the French, and with General Campbell and 
General Pack ; and the flank battalions of the fifth 
division, which Sir W. Erskine had detached from 
Aldea del Obispo (so long after he had heard the ex- 

eplosion, that he had sent an officer to Almeida, be- 
tween five and six miles, to ascertain what it was, 
and this officer had returned) arrived nearly at the 
same time. 

‘¢T he other corps of the sixth division, had marched 
different distances in pursuit of the enemy; but, ex- 
cepting the thirty-sixth and the eighth Portuguese, 
none had crossed the Turon. 

‘¢Thus your Lordship will see that, if the fourth 
regiment had received the orders, issued at one, before 
it was dark at eight o'clock at night, or if they had 
not missed their road, the garrison must have laid 
down their arms; and the same would have occurred 
if Lieut.-Colonel Douglas had remained at Barba de 
Puerco; and possibly the same would have occurred, 
had the pursuit been judiciously managed. 

‘Possibly, I have to reproach myself for not having 
been on the spot ; but really, when the enemy’s whole 
army had crossed the Agueda, with the exception of 
one brigade of cavalry, in front of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
I did not think it probable that the attempt to 
escape would be made; and having employed two 
divisions and a brigade, to prevent the escape of four- 
teen hundred men, who J did not think it likely 
would attempt to escape, the necessity of my attend- 
ing personally to this operation, after I had been the 
whole day on the Azava, did not occur to me. 
However, it is that alone in the whole operation in 
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which I have to reproach myself, as everything was 
done that could be done in the way of order and 
instruction. 

“‘ I certainly feel, every day, more and more the dif- 
ficulty of the situation in which J am placed. I am 
obliged to be everywhere, and if absent from any 
operation, something goes wrong. It is to be hopede 
that the General and other officers of the army will 
at last acquire that experience which will teach them 
that success can be attained only by attention to the 
most minute details; and by tracing every part of 
every operation from its origin to its conclusion, 
point by point, and by ascertaining that the whole is 
understood by those who are to exccute it. 

‘** Believe me, &c., 
“WELLINGTON.” 


This event, as might have been anticipated, was 
used by the Prince of Essling to colour over his de- 
feat. He even went so far as to arrogate to himself 
the victory, representing that the evacuation, and not 
the relief, of Almeida, was the object for which the 
battle of Fuentes de Ooro had been fought: “ The 
operation,” he said, “which had put the army in 
motion was thus terminated.” 

In his haste, however, Brennier had but imper- 
fectly accomplished the task of destruction. Upon 
examining the fortress, wherein the English found a 
quantity of shot, better carriages, and more ordnance 
than when they last quitted it, Lord Wellington saw 
that the works might be re-established. It seemed 
as if the French engineers had opened their mines on 
a level with the terre-pleine of the fort, and had car- 
ried them along the exterior revétement, which, 
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being the line of least resistance, was blown away, 
while the rampart itself continued firm; the guns 
were for the most part in their embrasures, and the 
interior of the parapets remained standing. With 
some labour the rubbish might be cleared out of the 
ditch, and then by scarping down the earth of the 
rampart where the revétement was blown away, and 
stockading it at top and bottom, the place would be 
secured against any sudden attack. But to do any 
thing would require workmen and money, and he 
positively refused to supply either; informing the 
Portuguese government that they must themselves 
set about the necessary repairs within a fortnight 
from the date of his letter, or he should withdraw 
the allied troops from the place, and blow it up 
altogether. 

With this event may be said to end another act of 
the fearful drama, brought to this happy conclusion 
solely by the skill and firmness of Wellington. He 
had persevered in his own system, notwithstanding 
it was the opinion of every British officer in the 
country that he ought to embark the army; while 
on the other hand the Portuguese civil authorities 
contended the war ought to be maintained on the 
frontier, for which he wanted not only physical force, 
but the means of providing even for the troops they 
really could bring into the field. To this should be 
added that the people in England were changing 
their opinions almost with the wind, and it will easily 
be seen that nothing short of the most invincible 
firmness could have carried him through nine 
months’ discussion with these conflicting counsels, 
Even Whitbread, who from ignorance or party-spirit 
had hitherto been his staunch opponent m the House, 
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found out at this eleventh hour the genius of the man, 
whom he had been vilifying, and it is some credit 
both to the head and heart of the demagogue that 
he wrote a letter to Wellington in frank acknow- 
ledgment of his error. The reply of the General 
breathes his usual spirit of forbearance and concilia- 
tion. ep 
To Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 

“‘ Elvas, 23d May, 1811. 

“ My DEAR Sir, 

“YT was most highly pratified by your letter of 
the 29th April, which I received last night; and 
I beg Icave to return my thanks for the mode in 
which you have taken the trouble of informing me 
of the favourable change of your opinion respecting 
affairs in this country. 

“T acknowledge that I was much concerned to find 
that persons, for whom I entertained the highest re- 
spect, and whose opinions were likely to have great 
weight in England and throughout Europe, had de- 
livered erroneous opinions, as I thought, respecting 
affairs in this country ; and I prized their judgment 
so highly, at the same time that I was certain of the 
error of the opinion which they had delivered, that 
I was induccd to attribute their conduct to the excess 
of the spirit of party. 

“‘T assure you, that, highly as I am gratified and 
flattered by the approbation of —, and 
yourself, and others, that which gives me most plea- 
sure in the account which I received last night from 
England, is to be convinced that such men could not 
be unjust towards an officer in the service of the 
country abroad ; and that the opinions which they 
had delivered, however unfavourable to him, were the 
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real dictates of their judgments, upon a fair view of 

all the circumstances which had come to their know- 

ledge. To the gratification arising from this convic- 

tion, to one who appears destined to pass his life in 

the harness, you have added that which I have re- 

ceived from your obliging letter ; and I assure you 
* that I am very sensible of the kindness towards me 

which induced you to write to me. 

“ Believe me, &c., 
‘© WELLINGTON.” 


Marmont now succeeded to the command of 
Massena, who returned to France, shorn of the halo 
which had once surrounded him, and no longer “ the 
child of victory.” Every time he had ventured to 
measure his strength with his great antagonist he 
had only sustained defeat, and, what in French esti- 
mation was probably of much less importance, he 
left behind him a name soiled and infamous from a 
thousand crimes. With him went Ney, Junot, and 
Loison, men who had shared alike in his iniquities 
and disgrace : yct even-handed, though tardy, justice 
at length overtook the first of these offenders. The 
bullets, that pierced the breast of the traitor Ney in 
Paris, punished, though inadequately, the crimes of 
the oppressor Ney in Portugal. 

Being thus far successful in the north, Wellington 
had leisure to turn his attention for awhile to what 
was passing in the south. He had before sent as 
much of his army as he could spare t> co-operate 
with Beresford, and he now learnt from him that 
Marshal Soult had broken up from Seville and had 
advanced towards Estremadura, notwithstanding the 
reports previously raised of his being occupied in 
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strengthening that city and its approaches, and of all 
his measures indicating an intention of remaining 
on the defensive in Andalusia. The English General 
set out, therefore, for the south, leaving the first, 
fifth, sixth, and light divisions under Spencer upon 
the Azava. 


CHAPTER II. 
1811. 

Battle of Albuera—Defeat of the French—Lord Wellington arrives 
at Elvas, and visits the field of battle—Beresford pursues the 
enemy to Llerena and gives up the command to Hill—First and 
second British Sieges of Badajoz—Marmont forms a junction with 
Soult—Wellington raises the siege and retires upon the Caya— 
He despatches Blake to Seville—Soult in consequence marches 
back to the South—Thanks of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and of the Lord Mayor and City of London. 

Arter the waste of many valuable weeks, the Spa- 
nish generals acceded to the plans which Wellington 
had enjoined upon Beresford as the indispensable con- 
dition of his besieging Badajoz. Accordingly, opera- 
tions were commenced against that fortress, and with 
very inadequate means for the prosecution of such an 
enterprise. Inthe meantime Soult had tranquillised 
his province, and hastened without delay to the re- 
lief of Philippon, when Beresford wisely raised the 
siege, in defiance of the earnest remonstrances of 
his engineers, deeming it better to meet the enemy 
with united forces, rather than by looking to two 
objects at once to risk the loss of both. 

A conference being held amongst the allies, 
the general command was conceded to Beresford, 
rather from the jealousy mutually entertained by 
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Blake and Castafos of each other, than from any just 
sense of their inferiority. Being thus then invested 
with the whole responsibility, he immediately resolved 
that he would not receive the enemy at Valverde, 
for though the ground was strong, yet, by his re- 
maining there, Badajoz would be left open, and he 
therefore formed his army in two lines on the ridge 
of a gradual ascent rising from Albuera and covering 
the road to both those places. Behind this position 
was the Aroya Val de Sevilla, and in front flowed 
the river, fordable in several places, and having a 
bridge thrown over it near the village of Albuera. 
Considering the hill on the Valverde road as the key 
of his position, as in fact it was if the attack were 
made parallel to the front, Beresford arranged that 
his right should be occupied by the Spaniards under 
Blake, |that the British troops might be employed 
where the greatest strength was requisite. This, as 
it proved, was a grievous error, and moreover it had 
well-nigh happened that the most important part of 
the ground had been left with no defence at all, for 
though Blake had promised to bring up his corps by 
noon and the way was neither long nor difficult, yet 
he did not form them into line at Albuera before 
three oclock on the morning of the day of battle. 
The left of this body joined, on the Valverde road, 
the right of Major-General Stewart's corps, which 
with its opposite flank reached the road to Badajoz. 
Here commenced the right of Hamilton’s division, 
and this closed the line to the left. The troops under 
General Cole, with one brigade of Hamilton’s, formed 
the second line of the Spanish and Portuguese army. 
The weak points of such a position were not likely 
to escape the keen eye of Soult, beyond doubt one of 
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the ablest. of Napoleon’s marshals, and they all were 
men who had never been fairly baffled till they were 
opposed to Wellington. Having carefully examined 
his adversary’s ground, he formed a very different plan 
of attack from what had been expected. On the nght 
of the allies was a sort of table-land, trending back- 
wards towards the Valverde road and looking into 
the rear of their line of battle, by seizing which it 
" was evident he would roll up the right wing of the 
allies upon their centre and push them into the nar- 
row ravine of the Aroya. Success in this quarter 
would give him possession of the Valverde road, and 
completely cut off the retreat of his enemies, or, if 
effected at all, it must be disastrous in the face of his 
overwhelming cavalry. This movement was ren- 
dered the easier by Beresford’s having neglected to 
occupy a wooded hill, that divided the two positions, 
being about acannon-shot distant from either, but 
separated from the allies by the Albuera, and from 
the French by a little stream called the Feria or Fer- 
dia. In the night Soult placed behind it General 
Ruty with the artillery, the fifth corps under Girard, 
and the heavy dragoons undcr Latour-Maubourg ; 
so that fifteen thousand men and forty guns were 
concentrated, unseen and unsuspected, within ten 
minutes’ march of the allied right wing; while the 
light cavalry, the division of the first corps under 
General Werle, Godinot’s brigade, and the ten re- 
maining pieces of artillery, were formed in the woods 
that extended along the banks of the Feria towards 
its confluence with the Albucra. , 
At eight o'clock on the morning of the 16th 
(May), the enemy was observed to be in movement, 
and the battle commenced with an attempt to force 
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the bridge by Godinot, followed by Werlé’s division . 
of reserve. Beresford, however, observed that. this 
last did not follow closely, and, immediately suspect- 
ing that Albuera was not the real point of attack, 
he ordered Major-General Cole’s division to form ob- 
liquely to the rear of the right, and at the same time 
le requested Blake to form part of his first line and 
all of his second to the new front. 

In the meanwhile the fifth corps was mounting — 
the hill already mentioned, and no sooner was Godi- 
not fairly engaged with Alten’s bri gade, than Werle, 
leaving a few only of his division to support him, 
countermarched with the remainder and soon gained 
the rear of the French party advancing to the attack 
upon the right. In the same way the mass of light 
cavalry suddenly quitted Godinot’s column, ascended 
the left bank at a gallop, and joined Latour Mau- 
bourg, who was already in face of Lumley’s squa- 
drons. Before the right wing could change their 
front, according to the intentions of Beresford, the 
French were amongst them. In vain Beresford, 
placing himself in the very front of danger, endea- 
voured to form the Spanish line sufficiently in 
advance to allow room for tlie second division to sup- 
port it. Outflanked by the horse, and shaken by 
the fire of musketry and cannon, the Spaniards gave 
way, when General Stewart, who had just arrived at 
the foot of the height with Colonel Colborne’s brigade, 
saw the peril and made a desperate effort to turn the 
tide of battle. Without delay he led up the ascent in 
columns of companies, and, finding that the enemy 
remained immoveable under his fire, he ordered his 
men to attack them with the bayonet ; but while in 
the act of charging, their. flonk was turned by a body 
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ef Polish lancers, which the thickness of the atmo- 
gat under a heavy fall of rain, and the nature of 
the ground, had enabled to come upon them unper- 
ceived. . Even when seen, these squadrons, being mis- 
taken for Spanish cavalry, were, not fired upon, 
- so that the brigade, taken thus at disadvantage, 
was utterly broken, and its loss in consequence. was 
enormous. The thirty-first regiment, being on the 
left, was the only one that escaped this destructive 
charge, and it managed to keep its ground till the 
arrival of the third brigade under Major General 
Houghton, when the weather cleared up, and the 
French in their turn began to fall fast under the fire 
of their opponents, whose courage seemed indomi- 
table. Still the enemy maintained the struggle, and 
with such effect, that it is said Beresford at one time 
meditated a retreat, but, while he hesitated, Colonel. 
Hardinge with a happy assumption of command, or- 
dered General Cole to advance, and then riding up 
to Colonel Abercrombie, who commanded the remain- 
ang brigade of the second division, directed him also 
to push forward into the fight. This well-timed 
piece of boldness changed the face of affairs at the 
very moment when the fragment of Houghton’s bri- 
gade was staggering under the weight of superior 
numbers, the whole of Werlé’s reserves were rapidly 
coming up, and the ground was heaped with carcases. 
For a time, indeed, the enemy received their attack, 
fighting like men who were determined to conquer 
or to die; but nothing could withstand the shock 
and physical force of the British infantry ; its advance 
- was like that of some terrific engine, bearing down 
all before it, and even the French reserves that had 
now joined in the combat, were not long able to sus- 


tain their fierce onset. The whole giving way, went 


at once headlong down the hill, amidst the deafening 
shouts and continued volleys of their opponents, who 
had, however, bought the victory at no cheap or 
easy rate. Of six thousand men, the flower of the 


British army, fifteen hundred. alone remained on the 


top of that bloody hill to say that they had con- 
quered. 
While the fusileers were thus nobly doing their 


duty, Latour Maubourg’s dragoons, severely handled _ 


by the four guns of the horse-artillery, retired before 
the cavalry and Harvey's brigade, who kept con- 
tinually advancing. Beresford was not slow in per- 
ceiving this change in his favour, and he lost no time 
in turning it to the best account. Moving Blake's 
first line upon the village, he had thus the Germans 
of Alten and the Portuguese of Collins and Hamilton 
disengaged, amounting in all to ten thousand fresh 
men, and with these he followed up the success of the 
fusileers, while at the same time the Spanish divisions 
of Zayas, Ballasteros, and Espana advanced ; but the 
French in this quarter, being protected by General 
Ruty’s guns, at length effected their retreat, though 
not without much loss and considerable difficulty. 
Soon afterwards their troops at the village were also 
withdrawn, and a little before three o'clock the 
action had concluded. 


Soult is said to have declared, that in his long career 
of service he had never before witnessed so desperate 


a battle. The rivulets literally ran red with blood, 


the dead lying in ranks where they had fought, and . 


all night long the hills and the woods on either side 

resounded with the groans afd dismal cries of the 

wounded, while the rain poured down in torrents. 
| | D2 | 


* 
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‘Yet the victory was attended with no useful conse- 
quences to the allies, though it had been purchased 
at the expense of seven thousand men: a loss greatly 
beyond what Wellington had suffered in two general 
and several minor actions, the result of which had 
been the driving of Massena out of Portugal. It 
should, however, be considered that, if the battle was 
unwarrantable upon any sound military principles, 
the fault was rather to be attributed to Beresford’s 
allies, than to his own want of judgment. Though an 
‘able soldier in the field, he was certainly not one of 
those rare master-spirits that can subject to themselves 
the minds of others, and are able by innate strength 
to pursue their way uninfluenced by any considera- 
tion of what may be thought or said by those about 
him. He feared neither sword nor bullet, but it seems 
probable that he did fear the clamour which he well 
knew his retreat would raise both amongst his own 
troops and the Spanish commanders, all of whom 
were more than sufficiently eager for battle. Indeed 
the Spaniards were seldom slow to enter into the 
fight; the great difficulty was to make them stand 
firm when once engaged. Blake in particular urged 
him to give battle, and yet if some accounts may be 
credited, his obstinacy in refusing to march to the 
right, when ordered,. was one main cause of the heavy 
loss, which fell upon the English in that quarter. It is 
true, that Beresford in his public despatches speaks 
highly of the Spaniard’s good-will and courage, but 
it is hard to believe such encomiums, when, but a 
short time after, we find Wellington writing confiden- 
tially to his own brother : “ Beresford tells me that i¢ 
" would bea great pointyained if Blake were to return to 
the Regency, as he is not very accommodating, although 
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he adhered strictly to the letter of everything I laid 
down for his guidance.” The fact seems to be, that po- 
licy would not allow the Marshal to publish the whole 
truth in regard to the conduct of the Spanish general. 

In England, the people were perfectly well satis- 
fied. They measured the battle by the quantity of 
Idood that had been spilt, and the two Houses passed 
resolutions complimentary to the Spaniards, in terms 
more reconcileable to the spirit of Beresford’s public 
despatches than to the tenor of his private communi- 
cations. But perhaps it might be wisdom in all parties 
to give this “perverse people” credit for a virtue 
which they did not actually possess, in the hope they 
might thus be tempted to deserve for the future the 
praise so gratuitously bestowed upon them. The 
attempt, however, was not followed by any such 
result. The Spaniards, or at least their leaders, 
seemed as if incapable of any moral improvement; 
and it must be acknowledged, though the avowal 
says little for human nature, that the Portuguese 
after all the benefits conferred upon them, were in 
many respects not much better than their neighbours 
of the Peninsula. Profusely as English gold had 
been spent, and English blood had been shed, in their 
cause, we find Wellington officially complaining to 
the envoy at Lisbon that every accommodation was 
refused by the Portuguese government to his sick 
and wounded ; though it might have been thought 
that common humanity, no less than gratitude and a 
sense of justice, would have dictated the very con- 
trary line of conduct. THis letter upon this occasion 
is a lasting record of what England may expect from 
her allies, and we give it entire, as affording much 
useful matter for reflection. 
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Tieutenant-General Viscount Wellington, K.B., to 
| His Excellency Sir Charles Stuart. 
66 Sir, a Elvas, 17th June, 1811. 


‘“‘In the course of the last three months the 
British army have had but few men less than seven 
thousand wounded in the service of Portugal; and the 
hardships and fatigues of the service, and the season, 
must, of course, have occasioned some sickness. 

““T have frequently endeavoured to prevail upon 
the Portuguese Government to allow us to establish 
the British hospitals in the rope-walk at Belem, of 
which no use can at present, or indeed ought to be 
made; and I find that the convents, &c., ‘which were 
used as hospitals at Lisbon by the British army 
heretofore, are now applied to other purposes, and all 
accommodation of this description is now refused. 

“IT beg you will do me the favour to lay this let- 
ter before the Portuguese Government, and to obtain 
for mea decided answer, by return of post, whether 
they will or not supply any, and what accommoda- 
ation, at Lisbon, for the British soldiers wounded in 
fighting the battles of Portugal. 

“Tf I should find the Government still disinclined 
to attend to my requests upon this subject, I pro- 
pose to send an officer express to England to apprise 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent and his minis- 
ters of this extraordinary circumstance, and I request 
to hear from you as soon as possible. 

‘“‘ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“‘ WELLINGTON.” 


For such a people it was that the British soldiers 
fought and fell by thousands on the battle-field of 
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Albuera, which was now visited in person by Wel- 
lington, who seems to have been somewhat staggered 
by the immense loss his army had sustained. Having 
examined into the state of affairs, he directed Beres- 
ford to follow Soult, but with great caution, intending 
to renew the siege of Badajoz when the latter was 
far enough from hain not to interrupt his operations. 
Lis object was to carry the affair through as quickly 
as possible, for he well knew that the Duke of Dal- 
matia was expecting a large reinforcement, and such 
another victory would be ruin to the allies, though it 
was reckoned that the enemy’s loss had not fallen 
short of nine thousand men. 

In obedience to his orders, Beresford advanced by 
the Solano road to Almendralejos, and without ex- 
periencing any opposition from the enemy, who, it 
appeared, were in a state of despondency and dis- 
content that made it unadvisable for Soult to risk 
another action for the present. He even found it 
necessary to evacuate the castle of Villalba, the gar- 
rison showing themselves but little inclined to defend 
it, and continued his retreat upon Llerena. Here, 
however, chance, or rather the rashness of General 
Bron, led to a partial action, in which Lumley cut 
to pieces, or made prisoners, a small body of the 
enemy; and with this slight, but brilliant affair, 
terminated the English Marshal's operations. . His 
presence was imperatively called for to superintend 
the details of the Portuguese army, which had 
suffered considerably from his absence as well as 
from other circumstances, and General Hill, who had 
returned to the Peninsula, again assumed the com- 
mand of the second division. 

In England the public had been so elated by the 
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reguit of the battle of Albuera, that they now 
expected to hear the army was advancing to the 
relief of Cadiz. This, however, was impossible till 
Wellington should have taken Badajoz, and also 
closed the door upon Beira by obtaining possession of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. So important was the first of these 
operations, that he was thinking of bringing another 
division from Castille, in order to make sure of Bada-" 
joz, the tremendous loss of men at Albuera having so 
much weakened his army, yet he could scarcely 
venture upon such a step without exposing to risk the 
frontiers of Beira. Fortunately, however, the French 
commanders had little communication with each other, 
and one army seldom knew the position or the cir- 
cumstances in which the other was placed; both 
depended upon orders from Paris; whereas the 
English general could see what was passing on every 
side, and hence he adopted the bold measure of 
diminishing the force opposed to Marmont, though he 
could not with prudence venture farther south till he 
had got possession of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

He now sat down determinedly to the siege of 
Badajoz; but he had great difficulties to contend 
with, both from the want of men accustomed to such 
matters, and by the state of the Portuguese artillery 
as well as of the ordnance and equipments he had 
been obliged to draw from Elvas. Some of the guns 
were a hundred and fifty years old, and although 
classed generally as twenty-four pounders, they 
proved to be of a larger calibre than the shot of that 
weight in the garrison. The fire from this ordnance was 
therefore very uncertain ; and such was the condition 
both of the guns and the carriages, that they were 
frequently rendered useless from the effect of their 
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owi fire, thus creating much vexatious and dangerous 
delay from the necessity whieh then arose of ex- 
changing both in the advanced batteries. — 

Nor were these the only, or even the worst, impe- 
diments thrown in the way of his operations. He 
was now abandoned to his own resources for the — 
| feeding of his troops, Lord Liverpool having inti- 
mated that neither corn nor specie could be had from 
England, and he endeavoured to supply this two- 
fold deficiency by entering into a sort of temporary 
commerce. LHe had before established a paper cur- 
rency by means of commissariat bills, and now, 
having found that corn could be purchased for gold 
in Egypt, and cven for bills in some parts, at a 
cheaper rate than it was sold in Lisbon for ready 
money, he employed mercantile agents to buy it on 
account of the army ; the overplus, after filling the 
magazines, he sold to the inhabitants; and though 
this transaction was greatly impeded by the growing 
disputes with North America, yet he contrived by it 
to keep something in the military chest. Still, 
finding himself so ill supported at home, he more 
than once intimated his resolution of withdrawin 
from the Peninsula ; but fortunately for Europe an 
for his own glory, he suppressed his natural resent- 
ment, and summoned up all the energies of his mind 
to meet the storm that seemed ready to burst upon 
him from every quarter. In the south, the Duke of 
Dalmatia, rapidly recovering from the effects of his 
late defeat, was preparing to march upon him from 
Andalusia; in the north, Marmont was only ob- 
served, not checked, by General Spencer, for, his 
position commanding the defiles of Banos and Gata, 
he could at any time pass through them and form a 
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junction with Soult at Badajoz; in the east, Suchet, 
as consummate a general as he was a politician, had 
nearly subdued that part of the country, not less by 
art than by his arms. Badajoz, therefore, must fall 
soon or not at all, for Wellington had learnt that 
seventeen or nineteen battalions and some cavalry of 
the ninth corps were upon their march to join Soult, 
and, as he had thus neither time nor means for a 
regular siege, he of necessity had recourse to measures 
more consonant with his political situation than with - 
the rules of military science. | 

It was the twenty-fifth of May when Wellington 
invested Badajoz upon the right of the Guadiana, 
and, the ordnance and stores for the siege having been 
brought forward, he broke ground on the night of 
the 29th, at which time Soult still continued with 
his main body at Llerena, while his advanced posts 
of cavalry were pushed on to Usagre. But near as 
the French Marshal was, some time elapsed before he 
attempted to interfere with the besiegers. He allowed 
them to carry on their operations with no inter- 
ruption but what they received from the garrison, 
which, however, was enough to baffle two desperate 
attempts upon the fort of San Christoval even with- 
out the help of any relieving army. But the shame | 
of these defeats rested neither with the English 
General nor his men ; without a battering train, with 
few tools, and those so imperfect, that the cutting 
instruments captured from the French were eagerly 
sought for by the engineers as being infinitely supe- 
rior to their own—what else could be expected ? 
More than four hundred men paid with their lives for 
this neglect of the government at home. 

Two attempts had already been made to storm 
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San Christoval, when, on the morning of the 10th 
(June), Wellington received an intercepted despatch 
from Soult to the Duke of Ragusa, which clearly 
pointed out the enemy’s intention of collecting their 
whole force in Estremadura. He had reason also to 
suppose that Bonet’s corps, which marched to Toledo - 

ein the latter end of May, was expected to be at 
Cordova on the 5th, and to join the southern army 
by the 10th, and by that time Soult himself would be 

' in motion. This movement alone would have created 
a necessity for raising the siege; but on the same 
morning he got intelligence from the frontiers of 
Castille, that left no doubt of the destination of Mar- 
mont’s force to the southward, and gave ground for 
belief, that he would arrive at Merida upon the 
Guadiana by the 15th. Other considerations of 
scarcely less importance pressed upon the English 
General, relative to the security of Elvas. If the 
siege were to be continued only two days longer, the 
ammunition for that purpose being drawn from 
Elvas, there would not remain enough for its own 
defence, should the course of events enable the enemy 
to attack it. Nor was there any store at Lisbon to 
supply the deficiency, though if there had been, the 
government had not the power of procuring means 
of transport to send it up. It was the same with 
regard to provisions. So much had been drawn 
from the fortress to support the three Portuguese 
brigades under Hamilton, that enough did not remain 
to supply the garrison for a fortnight. Then again, 
all the means of transport, that could be collected in 
the immediate neighbourhood, were employed in aid 
of the besiegers’ operations, from which they could 
not be relieved till the design on Badajoz was 
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abandoned, and the stores and ordnance brought back 
to Elvas. He therefore raised the siege, and main- 
taining the blockade of the town with the third and 
seyenth divisions, he prepared to receive the enemy 
at Albuera. 

By this time, Marmont, who, by an able flank 
movement, had deceived General Spencer as to his « 
real intentions, marched through the pass of Bafos 
without any impediment, and pushed on the greater 
part of his force as far as Truxillo, whence, in the 
course of four days, he could effect a junction with 
the Duke of Dalmatia. The latter, on his part, was 
advancing rapidly, but cautiously, by the road of 
Los Santos, edging with his right towards Almen- 
dralejoz, and Wellington now deemed it prudent to 
give’ up even the blockade and retire pig the 
Guadiana. This movement, though difficult, was 
effected without any loss of men or stores, the Bri- 
tish troops passing by the pontoon bridge near 
Badajoz, while the Spaniards, under Blake, with- 
drew at Jurumenha. The latter then, according to 
@ previous arrangement, marched on to Mertola, 
lower down the river, where he recrossed to the left 
bank, in order to make an attempt upon Seville, 
which was but slightly guarded by a mixture of 
French and Spaniards in Joseph’s service. This 
blow, if successful, would destroy all the arsenals and 
magazines that supported the blockade of Cadiz. 

The right of the British and Postfiguese army was 
now encamped in the woods about Torre del Moro, 
having their flank upon the Ponte de Caya. The 
third and seventh divisions, with Madden's cavalry, 
were in Campo Mayor, while the troops, which had 
been under Genera] Spencer’s command on the fronticrs 
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of Castille, passed over the Tagus at Villa Velha in - 
proportion as the French crossed that river at Alma- 
raz, the fifth division and Colonel. Barbacena’s 
Portuguese brigade remaining in Beira till the last — 
of the enemy were in motion. Behind the left of the 
allies was the little fortified place of Ouguella, and 
_ behind the centre were the wood and, town of Aron- 
ches. To protect the rear, the first division was 
posted at Portalegre, from which point it could 
intercept Marmont at Marvao or Castello de Vide, 
if he should attempt to turn the allies by Albur- 
querque, and was equally ready to oppose Soult if he 
should move between Elvas and Estremos. Un- 
doubtedly this was a skilful disposition ; but with all 
the advantages of superior generalship, the disparity 
of numbers between the two armies was sufficiently 
alarming. The enemy had collected their force 
from Castille, even from Madrid, as well as the 
whole of their centre army, and all the troops occu- 
pying the south, except the few that were absolutely 
wanted to maintain their positions before Cadiz and 
in the eastern parts of Andalusia. They had, there- 
fore, as Wellington afterwards learnt from a deserter, 
full sixty thousand effective rank and file of infantry, 
and about ten thousand cavalry, besides artillery, 
while the allies had of all arms about five-and-forty 
thousand, a portion only of these being British. 

On the 23rd (June) the French made a great 
reconnoissance with a body of horse upon Elvas 
and Campo Mayor, the cavalry of the army of the 
south marching upon Elvas from the neighbourhood 
of Olivenga, and those belonging to the army of Por- 
tugal upon Campo Mayor from the vicinity of 
Badajoz. The. former succeeded in cutting off a 
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pioquet of the eleventh light dragoons,.who being 
posted on the Caya in the front of Elvas, had mis- 
taken them for a party of their own troops sent to 
their support; while the second German hussars 
were also forced back from the banks of the Gua- 
diana to the same town, and not without suffering 
considerably in their retreat. In the neighbourhood, 
of Campo Mayor, the enemy were more completely 
kept in check by General de Grey's brigade. of 
English, and Madden's Portuguese, cavalry, and were 
forced to retire without being able to see the position 
of the British troops. They then quartered their 
army along the Guadiana between Badajoz and 
Merida, from which time they made no movement 
of importance, their principal object seeming to be 
the providing of subsistence. 

It was not long before the French began to. feel 
in some degree the consequences of drawing together 
their whole force in Estremadura. General Bonet 
found it necessary to evacuate the Asturias; Don 
Julian Sanchez got possession of the open country in 
Old Castille, and intercepted a convoy of money and 
provisions on the road from Salamanca to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, while Mina, no less fortunate than enter- 
prising, captured the king’s baggage and much valu- 
able property near Vittoria and put the whole escort 
to the sword. Everything, indeed, seemed to indi- 
cate the necessity of an attack upon the British 
position, and the inactivity of Soult after all his 
mighty preparations seems utterly unaccountable, 
‘Could it be that he remembered only too well the 
bloody day of Albuera, and feared to encounter, 
under Wellington, the troops he had barely escaped 
from when commanded by Beresford? It is true that 
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by leaving the rest of Spain almost denuded of French ’ 
troops, he had succeeded in throwing supplies into 
Badajoz, and thus had saved the fortress for a time, 
but it was only for a time; Wellington maintained 
his ground, ready to renew the siege with the first 
opportunity, and in the meanwhile all the French 
conquests—Madrid itself—lay open to the attacks of 
the guerillas, and the regular Spanish armies, who, 
however inefficient they might be, could not yet be 
wholly neglected without incurring more danger than 
prudence would justify. The gain by no means 
answered the heavy price that had been paid for 
it. And now the whole of this mighty arma- 
ment broke to pieces, as it were, and fell asun- 
der before the combinations of the English General. 
The detaching of Blake to attack Seville com- 
pelled Soult to abandon his ground at Albuera, 
and having ordered Olivenca to be blown up, he 
took some cavalry and Godinot’s division, which 
formed the left of his army, passed the Morena by 
Santa Ollalla, and moved rapidly upon Seville. 
Marmont also retired gradually from Badajoz, 
and quartered his troops in the valley of the 
Tagus, with the exception of one division that he left 
at Truxillo. 

But, little honourable as the result was to the Duke 
of Dalmatia, the. English General had more occasion 
for regret than triumph, when he found all his splen- 
did efforts rendered comparatively fruitless by the 
imbecility of the Spaniards ; and in the midst of his 
success, we find him writing to Lord Liverpool in 
terms of the bitterest disappointment. “I wish 
that I could report to your Lordship that some 
more beneficial advantage had resulted from the 
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‘ eollection of the enemy’s troops in Estremadura to 
raise the siege of Badajoz, and better calculated to 
reconcile us to the disappointment upon that. occasion. 
But I am apprehensive, that till the Spanish Govern- 
ment shall reform their military system, till the 
officers shall be instructed and the troops disciplined ; 
till regular resources shall be found, and faithfully 
applied to the support of their armies on an expedi- 
tion ; and till the armies shall be equipped as they 
ought for the service required from them, the history 
of every attempt on our part to alter the nature of 
the war on any general combined plan, will be the 
same as the last. 

‘The enemy will collect to oppose us a larger body 
of troops than the allied British and Portuguese army 
can bring into the field; and will oblige us to take 
the defensive: and they will expericnce no danger, 
or even inconvenience, from their weakness in allother 
parts of the Peninsula, in consequence of their collect- 
ing their whole force to opposeus, because the Spanish 
armies are neither disciplined nor provided or equip- 
ped in such a manner, as that they can perform any 
operation, even of the most trifling nature, if there 
should be any opposition on the part of the enemy.” 

Another serious inconvenience, and this had long 
prevailed, was the difficulty of disposing of his pri- 
soners, neither the British nor the Portuguese govern- 
ment choosing to have anything to do with them, 
while on their part the Admiralty refused the use of 
their ships to bring them to England. With the 
officers, indeed, he might have adopted the simple 
and obvious remedy of liberating them on their pa- 
role, but with the Frenchmen of Napoleon's school 
their word went for nothing ; a fact that Wellington 
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was fully aware of. When pressed by Admiral 
Berkeley upon the subject, he replied, “I am sorry 
_ to say, that under existing circumstances, no confi- 
dence can be placed in the parole of any French officer. 
I know many who have been allowed to quit Eng- 
land on their parole, not to serve till exchanged, who 
gre now serving in the armies in Spain, although no 
British officer, or others, have been sent from France 
In exchange for them. 

“ This practice will be continued till the allies de- 
termine to adopt a system of rigour and punishment 
towards the prisoners in their power, in proportion 
to that followed by the enemy, and in reference to the 
conduct of the prisoners themselves. I have invari- 
ably experienced the greatest inconvenience from 
allowing any persons to return to the enemy’s army. 

‘¢ As nothing is believed in England that is written 
by persons in authority in this country, it is not 
believed that the Generals commanding the French 
armies have no communication with each other, and 
that they are entirely ignorant of all that is passing 
around them, and that they have, in fact, no infor- 
mation, excepting what they derive from deserters 
from the foreign regiments in our service, of whom 
there are, I am sorry to say, too many, and from the 
prisoners occasionally sent back to them, in exchange 
for some of our officers or soldiers. 

“‘ Adverting to the superiority of the enemy’s num- 
bers over the allied British and Portuguese armies, 
and to the inefficiency of the Spanish troops, I attri- 
bute the success which we have had hitherto, in a 
great degree, to the want of information by the ene- 
my’s general officers. At this moment, though the 
whole army are within a few miles of them, they do 
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not know where we are; but if disabled prisoners 
are to be sent to them, they will get all the informa- 
tion they require, if not directly from themselves, 
from their friends in the French interest at Lisbon, 
from Portuguese or English newspapers, &c. I am 
therefore of opinion that the disabled, as well as the 
other prisoners, ought to be sent to England, and 
thence to France, if the Government are desirous 0 
getting rid of them.” 
. Though hedid not meet with the co-operation he had 
a right to expect from the English ministers, who in 
this, as in so many other respects, abandoned him to 
his own resources, yet it must have been some prati- 
fication to him to find that his services were appre- 
ciated by his countrymen ; and that, even when they 
grumbled most, they still seemed to be aware of their 
having in him a general fit to compete with. the 
experienced and warlike marshals of Napoleon. ‘The 
press, which in a great measure is but the echo of 
public opinion, was loud in his praises ; the peaceful 
city of London was again roused by such continuous 
success into an acknowledgment of his splendid ser- 
vices; and about this time he received a letter from 
the Lord Mayor, transmitting the resolutions passed 
by the Court of Common Council (May 9), express- 
ing their approbation of the conduct of the army 
under his command during the recent operations. 
But all the honours, which were paid to Welling- 
ton for his victories in the field, were even yet. more 
due to him for his general management of the army 
and his allies. At one and the same time he had to 
combat the weakness of the government at home, and 
the imbecility, the treachery, and the factions of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, as well as their mutual 
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antipathy. To such an excess was this national 
hatred carried amongst them, that the Spanish 
mauleteer was not in any way to be tempted to trans- 
port provisions for the Portuguese soldiers. It can 
be little wonder, then, if a weariness of the war 
began to show itself amongst the British officers ; 
even at an earlier period, the General had to complain 
of this want of energy in his subordinates ; but now, 
the moment there was any pause in active operations, 
the best and bravest were eager for leave of absence, 
some on the plea of bad health, others for the settle- 
ment of their affairs, and not a few, it may be, from 
the love of home and a natural weariness of an 
apparently unending warfare. The profound saga- 
city and indomitable spirit of the General eventually 
triumphed over all these obstacles, and the following 
extract from one of his letters will, if compared with 
subsequent events, show that he thoroughly under- 
stood the nature of his position :— 

“‘ The contest is expensive, but affords no hopes of 
success, excepting by tiring the French out. After 
all, military success probably could not be reasonably 
expected, in a combat between the powers of the 
Peninsula and Great Britain on one side, and the 
French on the other, which had begun by the French 
seizing the armies, the fortified places, the arms, and 
the resources of the Peninsula. These are circum- 
stances to which the people do not advert in general, 
but they bear upon every event of the contest; and 
the folly and treachery of the Spaniards, in the loss 
of battles and strong places, have increased our difh- 
culties ; but still I am not without hopes. We have 
already in some degree altered the nature of the war, 
and of the French military system. They are now, 
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in & great measure, on the defensive, and are carrying 
ona war of magazines. They will soon, if they have | 
not already, come upon the resources of France ; and 
as soon as that is the case, you may depend upon it, 
the war will not last long. 

“We may spend ten millions a year in this coun- 
try, but it is a very erroneous notion to suppose that 
all that expense is incurred by the war in the Penin- 
sula. Our establishments, which we have here, would 
cost very nearly half that sum if they were kept at 
home, and the surplus only should be charged as the 
expense of this war.” 


CHAPTER III. 
1811. 


Blake despatched to the Attack of Seville—Wellington blockades 
Ciudad-Rodrigo—Marmont advances to its relicf—Combat of 
Elbodon—Marmont retires—Hill totally defeats Girard in Es- 
tremadura—Pretended Conspiracy—Indignation of Lord Wel- 
lington against the Portuguese Authorities—They submit to his 
Vigorous Measures. 

Tue danger that threatened Wellington in front 
from the concentration of so large a mass of the French 
forces, was, as we have just seen, dissipated for a 
time by the judicious plan of sending Blake to the 
attack of Seville. But the Spanish general was alto- 
gether unequal to the task committed to him; the 
moment Soult advanced, he fled, and was only too 
~ happy in being able to escape with his troops to the 
island of Canelas, where he embarked for Cadiz. The 
English, therefore, were again left exposed to the 
whole weight of the French armies, whose over- 
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whelming numbers seemed to insure them a certain, 
if not an easy victory. 

Thus situated, Wellington resolved to attempt 
taking Ciudad-Rodrigo, before Marmont could come 
to its relief. With this view he left Hill at the head 
of ten thousand infantry, a division of horse, and four 
prigades of artillery, in the neighbourhood of the 
Guadiana, and secretly conveyed to Celorico a train 
of iron battering-guns and mortars, together with a 
reinforcement of British artillerymen, that had just 
arrived at Lisbon from England. On the 2Ist of 
July he broke up from the Caya, and in a few days 
afterwards, giving out that his movement was for 
the sake of healthy quarters, he marched towards 
Rodrigo; but on arriving upon the Coa, it was found 
that the French had a few days previously supplied 
the town with provisions for three months; and, 
while preparing for the siege he, for the first time, 
heard that their army in the north was full twenty 
thousand strong; changing his plan, therefore, he 
résolved to blockade the place, and wait for an oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow either against the fortress 
or against the enemy's troops in the field. The head- 
quarters were fixed at Guinaldo; the fifth division 
was placed at Perales, in observation of Marmont, 
‘who had advanced from Placencia through the passes; 
and the first division, now commanded by General 
Graham, occupied Penmacor. 

In the mean time the fate of Portugal appeared 
more than ever doubtful. Everything seemed to 
indicate that Napoleon was about to throw himself 
upon the Peninsula with all the mighty resources of 
France ; and, indeed, it was no ill-grounded conclu- 
sion of Wellington, that the emperor must. either 
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drive away the British, or lose his influence in the 
eyes of Europe. With his characteristic prudence, 
therefore, even while engaged on this distant poitit, 
he turned his attention to his old place of refuge, the 
Lines of Torres Vedras, and completed his defences 
upon a most gigantic scale. But he was badly sup- 
ported by the Portuguese authorities; they refused 
to publish any proclamations that might announce 
the impending danger and excite the people to exer- 
tion; even the bridges on the Ceira, the Alva, and 
other rivers, still continued unrepaired, and the roads 
were well-nigh impassable. The rainy season, t00, 
was coming on, and should a retreat become neces- 
sary from the approach of the emperor, the British 
army would be seriously endangered. 

Theblockade of Ciudad-Rodrigo had now continued 
for six weeks, and the town began to feel the want 
of food ; whereupon Marmont, who had received a 
reinforcement of eleven thousand men from France, 
concerted a grand plan for its relief. Combining 
his forces with those of Dorsenne, he advanced with 
a hundred pieces of artillery, and sixty thousand 
men, of which six thousand were cavalry. This 
movement had been expected by the English general, 
and he was well aware that he could not hope to 
- maintain his ground in battle beyond the Agueda ; 
but the moral effects of a retreat before he had 
seen the whole of the French army were also to 
be considered; and he determined to take up~a 
position that would compel the enemy to display 
their whole force. With this view, he formed his 
centre on the heights of Elbodon and Pastores, on 
the left of the Agueda, his right wing beyond that 
river and behind the Vadillo, and his left umder 
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General Graham at Espeja, on the lower Azava, 
with advanced posts at Carpio and Marialva; but, 
the left of his army being very distant from Guinaldo, 
which was the pivot of his operations, the seventh 
division was placed in reserve at Alamedillo, and the 
first at Nave d’Aver, so that his whole force was 
wspread out on the different roads, which branched 
out, fan-like, to one point upon the Coa. The fifth 
division remained at St. Payo, watching the Pass of 
‘Perales, lest Foy should advance upon him from 
Estremadura. 

This position was undoubtcdly weak, since the 
“wings, being distant from their lines of retreat, were 
liable to be cut off, if the centre should be briskly 
pushed back ; but a retreat behind the Coa was to 
‘be avoided, if possible; and Wellington hoped, by 
assuming a bold front, and by his three redoubts 
constructed at Guinaldo, to impose upon the enemy, 
who at length advanced from Tamames, and, after 
having driven back the British outposts, were them- 
selves in turn compelled to retire. This, however, 
was but a feeling, as it were, of their mutual strength 
and intentions. During the skirmish, a large body 
of horse and foot with twelve guns, the whole under 
Montbrun, passed the Agueda, and marched directly 
towards Guinaldo, completely turning the third divi- 
sion of the British, who were too far distant from 
Picton at Elbodon, and from the regiments at Pas- 
tores, to receive support from either. Upon this, 
Wellington ordered up a brigade of the fourth divi- 
sion from Fuente Guinaldo, in the meantime directing 
General Colville to draw up a Portuguese and two 
British regiments, with a portion of artillery, upon 
the road leading to that village. 
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The French, confident in their superior numbers, 
advanced with great gallantry to the attack, but they 
were met with a firmness, at least equal to their 
own. Favoured by the rocky nature.of the country, 
this handful of brave men maintained the upper 
ground for above an hour, till at length their position 
was no longer tenable, and Colville and Picton were, 
directed to fall back and unite in the plain behind. 
This union, however, was not effected without some 
difficulty ; for Picton had a considerable distance to 
move, and the cavalry, fearing to be surrounded by 
the French, who had turned their right, galloped 
away to the Portuguese, then the farthest in retreat. 
A weak square of infantry was thus left exposed to 
the charges of the enemy’s horse, who fell upon it 
with incredible fury ; but, as usual, the sabre availed 
little against the bayonet; the British remained firm ; 
and Picton having at length effected his junction, the 
whole retired to Guinaldo, followed by the French, 
who plied them at a distance with shot and shells, 
but seemed unwilling to come again to a close 
attack. | 

The position of the British general was now truly 
critical. The light division, which should have been 
at Guinaldo, had got no farther than Cespedosa ; the 
left of the army, concentrated at Nave d’ Aver under 
Graham, was about ten miles distant, and the fifth 
division was posted at Payo in the mountains. Thus 
only fourteen thousand men occupied Guinaldo ; and 
during the night Marmont united sixty thousand 
veteran troops in front of their position. At no time 
in the whole course of this eventful war, did the good- 
fortune, the firmncs3, and the genius of Wellington, 
shine out more conspicuously ; at no time did he show 
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more judgment in calculating the exact moral palin. ir 
and weakness of his opponents. Perilous as was hi 
situation, he would not abandon the light division, 
but maintained his ground till their arrival, in defi- 
ance of all dangers, and instead of securing his safety 
by an immediate retreat. At length, about three 
gclock in the afternoon, they came up, and then, as 
night drew on, by a skilful concentric movement he 
united the whole army on new ground, between the 
Coa and the sources of the Agueda, twelve miles be- 
hind Guinaldo. So little was Marmont aware of his 
own advantage, that, instead of hanging upon the rear 
of the allies during this difficult movement, he him- 
self was actually falling back till he heard of their 
retreat, Upon this Dorsenne insisted on his wheel- 
ing round and pursuing them: but the favourable 
moment had passed ; the British general had by this 
time taken up a strong, though extended, position 
behind the stream of the Villa Mayor, where he could 
not be turned, as his troops covered all the practi- — 
cable roads leading to the bridges and fords of the 
Coa. 

About ten o'clock the next day the French, re- 
suming the attack, drove in the cavalry posts from 
the hills, and pushed on nearly as far as Alfayates. 
From this ground they were shortly after dislodged 
by General Pakenham and Sir Stapleton Cotton's 
cavalry; but about sunset, being reinforced by the 
troops, which marched from Torcalhos, they again 
advanced, drove in the cavalry piquets from Aldea 
da Ponte, and resumed possession of the village. A 
second time they were driven back, and beaten out 
of all the ground they had gained ; but as Pakenham 
was not certain of what might be passing on his 
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flanks, or of the numbers of the enemy, he again 
evacuated Aldea da Ponte, and the French re-occu- 
pied it during the night. 

As darkness came on, the allies fell back about a 
league in rear of their previous position ; and on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth (September) they 
formed on the heights behind Soito, having the 
Serra de Meras on their right, with their Itt at 
Rendo upon the Coa. This strong position could not — 
be turned, and the front extended somewhat less than 
six miles, the points open to attack being yet farther 
narrowed by a rugged torrent-bed upon the left, 
while, from the broken nature of the ground, covered 
as it was with wood, the French derived little ad- 
vantage from their superiority in guns and cavalry. 
Marmont, therefore, having brought only a few days’ 
provision ‘with him, and being unable to gather any 
in. the country, was compelled to retire without 
effecting more than thevictualling of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
the blockade of which was resumed by the allies, who 
now cantoned themselves on both sides of the Coa. 
Their head-quarters were at Irenada. 

Active operations were in the meantime carried on 
in the south by the Duke of Dalmatia, and in the 
east by Suchct, who, uniting prudence with enter- 
prise, and having no English to oppose him, was 
Seoraeetl subduing all his part of the kingdom. 

oult was not so fortunate. The eye of Wellington 
was upon him and his generals, even in the remote 
ground of Estremadura; and the way in which the 
armies of the north and of Portugal were scattered, 
on their retiring from the Agueda, afforded an oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow, which for a time disar- 
ranged all the plans of the French marshal. At 
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this time the army of the north stretched from the 


Tormes to Astorga, while Marmont had one divi- 
sion in Placencia, and the rest of his infantry between 
that place and Madrid; but his cavalry was at 
Peneranda, on the Salamanca side of the mountains, 
and his line of communication was organised on the 
qid Roman road of the Puerto de Pico. Wellington 
was thus enabled to form a plaa for the destruction 
of Girard, who with the fifth division prevented the 
Spaniards from foraging the country, and by these 
means occasioned them considerable distress. He 
ordered Hill, who was then cantoned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portalegre, to drive Girard from Caceres, 
and that active commander most ably fulfilled his 
instructions. Forming a junction with the Spaniards 
at Aliseda, on the Salor, Ilill soon drove the enemy 
before him ; but the night set in wet and stormy, and 
having no certain intelligence of their movements, he 
halted till day-break at Malpartida. 

The next day it was discovered that the French 
had taken the road to Merida, by Torre Mocha; 
and hoping to intercept their line of march, Hill 
pursued by a cross-road through Aldea de Cano 
and Casa de Don Antonio. So ignorant was 
Girard of this movement, and so little did he look 
for pursuit, except in the direction of Caceres, that 
he halted at Aroyo de Molino, without even sending 
a patrol out on his flank or leaving a rear-guard 
at Albala. Fortunately for the allies, they got 
timely information of this blunder, and their active 
leader lost no time in taking advantage of it. By 
a forced march he reached Alcuesca in the night, 
and was now within a league of the French posi- 
tion at Aroyo de Molinos. This is a village, situated 
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ina plain at one extremity of the Sierra de Mon- 
‘tanches, which rises behind it, the points of the 
mountain being about two miles asunder. Five 
different roads lead to.it, and the object of Hill was 
‘to cut off the enemy’s retreat by any of these 
_ outlets. 

The night again set in dark and stormy ; the wind 
‘was exceedingly boisterous, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents ; but as the object was to take the. enemy 
_ by surprise, no fires were allowed in the English 
camp. At two oclock in the morning, the troops 
rose and meved in. one column upon Aroyo; and, 
when within half a mile of it, they closed under 
cover of a low ridge,.and divided into three bodies, - 
the infantry being on the wings, and the cavalry in 
the centre. The left of these columns, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Stuart, marched directly for the village ; 
and the right, under Major-General. Howard, took | 
the extreme point of the Sierra where the road: to 
Truxillo turned the horn of the crescent, while the — 
horse held on its way between the two divisions of 
infantry. 

The storm was now at its height, added to which 
a thick mist came on, and the French piquct, .about 
a mile from the town, which should have given the — 
alarm, had retired only a short time before the head | 
of the British columns reached the ground. One 
brigade of the French infantry had marched for Me- 
dellin at an early hour, and was thus in safety ; but 
the rest of Girard’s division were only preparing to 
move ; the horses of the rear-guard still remained 
unbridled, and tied to the olive-trees; the infantry 
were but just beginning to form outside of the village, - 
‘on the Medellin road, and Girard himself was at his 
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quarters watting for his horse to be brought to him. — 
Even when reports came in of the advance of the 
allies, he refused to believe them, contemptuously 
observing, that: “the English were too fond of com- 
fort to get out.of their beds in such a morning; it 
could only be an advanced party of the Spaniards.” 

ut at the very moment he was thus expressing 
himself, a terrific shout came mingling with the blast, 
and in the midst of the driving rain, and the mist 
that rolled down from the mountains, the seventy- 
first and ninety-second regiments charged through 
the streets. The French, however, though thus 
taken by surprise, behaved with much gallantry ; nor 
was it without some hard fighting that the rear- 
guard of their cavalry was driven to the end of the 
village, when the infantry, forming into squares, 
covered the main body of the horsemen, which 
gathered on their left. Here the fight was for some 
time maintained with the greatest obstinacy, the 
French in vain endeavouring to disentangle them- 
selves and effect a retreat. The situation of Girard 
was truly desperate ; yet still he refused to surrender, 
but gave the word to disperse, when his troops broke 
their ranks, and endeavoured to escape by climbing 
the steep and rugged rocks of the Sierra. The allies 
followed with no less ardour, some of them hunting 
down the fugitives as far as the village of Santa 
Anna ; here, however, they were compelled to give 
up the pursuit from absolute exhaustion. 

The loss of the allies in this affair, brilliant as it 
was, amounted to less than eighty, while of the 
enemy six hundred were counted amongst the dead ; 
and General Brun, the Prince d’ Ahremberg, two 
lieutenant-colonels, thirty other officers, and fourteen 
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hundred men, were made prisoners. Nor was this 
all. The whole of the French artillery, baggage, and 
commissariat, together with the magazines of com 
collected at Caceres and Merida, and a contribution 
of money levied upon the former town, now fell into 
the hands of the conqueror. Having struck this 
blow, Hill retired to his old quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portalegre, for it would have been use- 
less to have pushed his operations beyond the Gua- 
diana, as Drouct would have retired before him; and 
equally so to have remained at Merida, where the 
difficulty of subsisting his troops would have been 
increased, and his communication with the rest of the 
army rendered more perilous and distant. 

But the very success of the allics on the battle- 
field augmented the difficultics of Wellington's poli- 
tical situation. With the natural folly of all weak 
minds, the Portuguese, who in the hour of imminent 
danger had been unable to help themselves, and had 
leant upon his strong arm for support, now became 
puffed up to such a degree by these continued victo- 
ries, that they imagined the war virtually decided in 
their favour, and seemed intent upon driving away 
the British by disgusting their gencral. The latter 
had been created Conde de Vimiero, and honorary 
rewards had also been conferred by the court of 
Brazils upon Beresford and other officers ; but the 
notification of them was delayed in a marked manner 
by the Souza faction, who then charged Forjas with 
the neglect, and endeavoured to make it the means 
of removing him from the government. Lord Wel- 
lington was thus placed in the singular position of 
having to censure and defend the same person, and. 
almost in the same breath, While in his letters to 
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Forjas he menaced him and. his coadjutors for their 
neglect of the public affairs, and was even transmit- 
ting his complaints to the Brazils, a sense of justice 
compelled the General to send letters thither, defend- 
ing him from those other attacks which he had not 
merited. 

A yet more serious misunderstanding occurred 
about the same time, which had very nearly settled 
the question of the British army remaining upon the 
Peninsula. A man of the name of D’Amblemont 
had given information to the court of Rio Janeiro, 
of a pretended conspiracy, in which many Portu- 
guese were implicated, for the burning of the British 
flect at Lisbon. Mr. Stuart easily detected the for- 
gery, but as, notwithstanding his remonstrances, the 
government persisted in making arrests, to the utter 
ruin of many innocent persons, he applied to Lord 
Wellington to interfere ; and even had the latter not 
been inclined to do so, it at last became his duty ; for, 
not contented with this wanton exercise of power upon 
‘their own dependants, the regenoy went so far as to 
seize one Borel, a clerk in the department of the 
British paymaster- general, The insults that accom- 
panied this act, in itself contrary to treaty, so excited 
the General's indignation, that he formally demanded 
satisfaction of the Portuguese government ; assuring 
them that, in the event of its being refused, he should 
order all persons attached to the British to place 
themselves under the protection of the army, as if in 
a hostile country, till the farther pleasure of the 
Prince Regent of England could be known. Fortu- 
nately the - Portuguese government gave way, though 
with an ill grace, to these vigorous measures, backed 
as they were by the firm and judicious mproeney of 
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Lord Wellesley. But this affected harmony did not, 
and, indeed, could not, last long, though, for the 
prevent, it depressed the Souza faction, and: aug- 
mented the influence of the English. | 


CHAPTER IV. 
1812. 


State of the Armies—Preparations for the Siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo 
—The Siege commenced—The Town taken by a Desperate 
Assault—Preparations for the third Siege of Badajoz—The 
French Defeated in various Quarters— Wellington’s Advice to 
Lord Melville on the Affairs of India. 


By this time Napoleon was fully occupied with his 
Russian campaign. It was evident, therefore, that 
now or never, a decisive blow must be struck for the 
liberation of the Peninsula ; and fully impressed with 
this conviction, the English gencral resolved, first, to 
lay siege to Ciudad- -Rodrigo ; then, on the capture of 
that city, to advance against Badajoz ; ; and lastly, if 
successful here, to drive the French entirely out of 
Andalusia. Tor the first of these enterprises he had 
long been making preparations, but with such skjll 
and secrecy, that the French had no suspicion of his 
designs. In this, however, he was not a little as- 
sisted by the very difficulties of his situation, which 
being known, and with exaygerations, to the enemy, 
they deemed him to be incapable of any offensive 
measures, such as those he had in contemplation. 
Disease was making sad havoc amongst his troops, 
and particularly. amongst those he had recently 
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received from Walcheren, who were sure to fall ill 
upon the least hardship or exposure to the weather ; 
his army was without pay, indifferently supplied 
with food, and with clothing so patched, that scarcely 
a regiment could be distinguished by its uniform ; 
and chopped straw, the only forage that could be pro- 
cured for the horses, was so scarce, that the regi- 
mental animals were dying of hunger. As, moreover, 
the allied troops were scattered for relief over a wide 
tract of country, at the very time the battering-train 
was brought up to Almeida, the French inferred, 
that the guns were intended only to arm that fortress, 
as a cover to the extended quarters, imposed upon 
them by necessity. Even the British army shared 
in the same delusion, and the quarter-master-general, 
Murray, asked and obtained leave to go home, in the 
full belief that no operations would take place before 
the spring. 

_. The dry weather now set in, and abundance of 
provisions being found in the new cantonments, to 
which the soldiers were removed, these two causes, 
combined, soon put a stop to the sickness. In 
a short time, about three thousand men were re- 
stored to the ranks, while the numbers of the enemy 
were considerably diminished by the large draughts 
made from their entire force to supply the army 
destined to act under Napoleon against Russia. 

For the attack of Ciudad-Rodrigo, the English 
general had about five-and-thirty thousand disposable 
troops. The materials for the siege were established 
in the neighbouring towns at no great distance ; yet 
still from the usual want of transport, and the uncon- 
querable indolence or apathy of the peasantry, there 
was great difficulty in bringing up a sufficient supply 
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of..guns and ammunition. It was also found, upon 
more closely examining the town, that the French 
had considerably added to its strength since it was 
last besieged. They had formed a palisaded redoubt, 
and fortified three convents in the suburbs, the de- 
fences of which were connected with the work upon 
the hill, and with the old line that surrounded the 
suburbs. The weather, too, was severe. Frost and 
snow were on the ground, and the right bank of the 
Agueda was destitute of fuel and cover ; but to ob- 
viate these latter difficu'ties, the first, third, fourth, 
and light divisions, which with Pack’s Portuguese, 
were destined for the siege, retained their quarters 
on the left bank, and alternately did duty in the 
trenches, each division being employed for twenty- 
four hours. 

Before they proceeded to assault the town, it was 
necessary that the besiegers should get possession of 
the work onthe hill of San Francisco. Accordingly, 
an attack was made on this point by a detachment 
of the light division under Colonel Colbourne, a little 
after nightfall, when the post was carried, and the 
success of the operation enabled the besiegers to break 
ground within six hundred yards of the town, not- 
withstanding that the French still held possession of 
the fortified convents. 7 

From this time the allies continued every day to 
gain some fresh advantage; yet from a variety of 
circumstances, their progress was necessarily slow ; 
and it was now reported that preparations were a 
made at Salamanca for the relief of the besieged. 
The English general, therefore, boldly abandoned all 
the cautious rules of science, and, proceeding upon 
quite a new principle in sieges, he resolved to storm 
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the place, though the approaches had not been 
brought to the crest of the glacis, and the counter- 
scarp of the ditch was yet entire. With this view 
he breught up the whole army from their distant 
quarters, and posted them in the villages upon the 

By the nineteenth of January, two breaches had 
become practicable. Orders were then given that 
the assault should be made, and the troops of the 
third and light divisions marched out in five separate 
bodies. Of these the two right were destined to 
protect the advance of the third column, led by 
Mackinnon, to the top of the breach in the fausee 
braie wall, all of them being drawn from the third 
division and acting under the general command of 
Picton. The fourth column, consisting of detach- 
ments from the light division under Craufurd, were 
to advance in front of the suburb of San Francisco, 
and cover the left of the assault upon the principal 
breach by the third division; while Pack, with the 
fifth column, was directed to make a false attack 

- upon the southern face of the fortress. But besides 
these five columns, the ninety-fourth regiment de- 
scended into the ditch on the right of Mackinnon’s 
brigade, to protect that body in its attack on the 
breach of the fausse braie, where it was supposed that 
the enemy would construct the most serious obstacles 
to oppose their progress. 

On every point the assailants were successful. 
Pack even went beyond the expectations of his com- 
mander ; for he converted his false attack into a real 
one, his advanced guard following the enemy into the 
fausse braie, and making prisoners of all that were 


opposed to them. Thus, in less than half an hour 
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from the commencement of the attack, the besiegers 
were in possession of the ramparts, ‘where they 
formed, each body contiguous to the other, and the 
enemy submitted. Yet this success had not been 
cheaply or easily obtained. Craufurd fell mortally 
wounded, Mackinnon was blown up by the accidental 
explosion of one of the enemy’s expense magazineg, 
close to the breach, Napier’s arm was shattered by 
grape-shot ; of inferior officers about ninety had 
fallen, and of common soldiers above twelve hun- 
dred, On their side the French had three hundred 
killed, and fifteen hundred made prisoners, besides 
losing to the allies, in the surrender of the place, 
immense stores of ammunition, and above one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of artillery, in which number 
was included the battering-train of Marmont’s army. 

In this way, upon the twelfth day of the siege, 
was Ciudad-Rodrigo won, being less than half the 
time spent by the French in taking the same place 
from the Spaniards. In recompense of this achieve- 
ment, the British commander was created Marquis 
of Torres Vedras by the Portuguese, Earl of Wel- 
lington by his own government, and Duke of Ciudad - 
Rodrigo by the Spaniards, to whose general, Carlos 
1)’Espana, he gave up the town with all that it con- 
tained. 

On learning the fall of Ciudad-Rodrigo, Marmont, 
who had concentrated his army at Salamanca, again 
retired to Valladolid; and Wellington having, as far 
as time would admit, restored the defences of the 
conquered town, and left money and directions with 
the Spaniards for their completion, next turned his 
attention towards Badajoz. By making the attack 
thus early on the latter fortress, he would obtain no 
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slight advantages, if, indeed, the weather would allow 
of his operations. All the torrents in the neighbour- 
hood of Ciudad-Rodrigo would be full, so that, this 
town having little to fear from the side of Marmont, 
he would be able to assemble nearly the whole of his 
army on the Guadiana; here his horse would find 
abundance of green forage, which in the south comes 
in earlier than where he now was, while the enemy 
would not only be worse off in point of subsistence, 
they being chiefly dependent upon the corn-harvest 
of the country, but their operations would necessarily 
be confined by the swelling of the rivers. 

_ Preparations for the intended siege were carried on 
with equal secrecy and diligence. By the beginning 
of March the battering-guns, fifty-two in number, 
the pontoons from Abrantes, and most of the stores, 
which had been brought from Lisbon to Alcager do 
Sal, were parked at Elvas, where also gabions and 
fascines were piled in great quantities. The chief 
obstacle now to the progress of the English general, 
was the want of specie; for to move farther into 
Spain without magazines, and at a time when there 
was no harvest on the ground, was hardly possible, 
except by the help of ready money. But though the 
cabinet of St. James's timidly refused to adopt the 
plans proposed by him to obviate this deficiency, he 
yet resolved not to abandon his design ; and, indeed, 
there was much just at this period to encourage him 
in his resolution, notwithstanding the continued diffi- 
culty in procuring the means of transport, and that 
he was forced himself to arrange the most trifling 
details of the service. The weather had become 
extremely favourable to the march of his troops, 
and the enemy had been unfortunate in a variety of 
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quarters. Ballasteros had defeated General Maransin 
near Malaga; Espoz y Mina had taken the garrison 
of Huerta, and, subsequently uniting with Mendi- 
zabal and Longa, had again beaten the French in the 
valley of Rocaforte ; and one of Don Julian Sanchez’s 
detachments had destroyed a small body of the enemy, 
consisting of an officer and eighty men, between Alka 
de Tormez and Salamanca. Trifling as was this last 
affair, it yet led to some interesting discoveries ; for 
_ the officer was carrying orders that plainly showed 
the real condition of the French but little agreed with 
their public boastings. Such, too, was the state of 
the country, which they pretended to have conquered 
and settled, that they could not send a courier from 
Valladvlid to Bayonne, without an escort of at least 
two hundred cavalry and infantry ; while they could 
only secure the services of the estafette, whom they 
were obliged to employ, by attaching a rope to the 
bridle of his horse, and placing him in the centre of 
the party. 
_ All now, as is so often the case in war, depended 
upon time ; and thus, with much that was favourable, 
there was also much that was critical in the situation 
of the English general. Yet even at such a moment, 
and when the iron strength of his mind and body was 
being strained till it was a wonder that one or both 
did not give way under the fearful pressure, he could 
find time and spirits to read Lord Melville lessons 
of policy on the state and government of India. So 
masterly are his statements, and so pregnant with 
instruction even to the present day, that his letters 
in reply to the minister's inquiries are here given 
without abridgment : — 
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General the Earl of Wellington, K.B., to Viscount Melville. 
* Elvas, 12th March, 1812. 
- My DEAR Lorp, 


“ T received only the day before yesterday 
your letter of the 10th February *, and head-quar- 
ters have been marching ever since, and I shall not 
have time to peruse General Maitland’s paper before 
the post will go out. 

“ As, however, it is probable that you will decide 
upon your measure before the next mail shall reach 
England, I will not miss this opportunity of stating 
to you my opinion. 

“ First, that the European army in the East Indics 
ought to be the King’s. 

* Secondly, that the three armies ought to continue 
separate and distinct. 

“ Thirdly, that the Native army ought to be the 
Company’s, if the Company should continue to be 
the sovereign of the territory. It would be impos- 
sible to separate this army from the sovereignty ; and, 
indeed, the great difficulty of transferring the Native 
army to the Crown, and that the crown would find 
in keeping it officered, as it must be, by persons ex- 
clusively belonging to the native service, have alway s 
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* Extract of a letter from Viscount Melville to the Earl 

of Wellington. 

‘¢ Tam going to do a very unreasonable thing in requesting you, 
employed as you are, to read the enclosed papers, which are for 
your confidential perusal. My apology must be the belief that you 
are not indifferent to the interest and character of our Indian armies, 
and that you will be perfectly disposed to favour me with your 
opinion on the suggestion contained in these papers ; the subject 
js not new to you, and it is beginning to make some stir in this 
country.” 
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appeared to me the greatest in the way of the transfer 
of the sovereignty, or, more properly speaking, of the 
exercise of the sovereignty to the Crown. 

_ * Fourthly, it is my opinion that the Crown should 
name both the governors and commanders-in-chief at 
all the settlements, and should have a very efficient 
control over the nomination of members of council, 
If the Crown do not appoint the governor, the Crown 
should not appoint the commander-in-chief. I have 
not time now to enter into a detail of all my reasons 
for entertaining this opinion. They are referable 
principally to the experience I acquired in witnessing, 
and sometimes being the mediator and reconciler of 
disputes between the governor and commander-in- 
chief. Ifthe latter were appointed by the crown and 
the former by the Company, the commander-in-chief 
would be too strong for the governor. 

“ Fifthly, it is my opinion that all authority, civil 
and military, must be vested by the law im the 
governor in council. The law must recognise no 
other authority in the state. The Company may 
and ought to instruct the governor in council, Ist, to 
leave all matters of discipline solely and exclusively 
to the commander-in-chief, and to interfere in them 
in no manner, excepting when the safety of the state 
should require it. 2ndly, that all recommendations 
to military appointments, such as the staff-officers of 
the army to commissions, promotions in the army 
of persons, civil or military, to fill the departments 
of the army and the inferior commands, should be 
made by the commander-in-chief to.the governor in 
council. The governor in council should be obliged 
to record his reasons for dissent. 3rdly, the recom- 
mendations to superior commands, such as divisions 
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of the army, should be with the commander-in- 
chief, when the holders of these commands exercise 
no civil authority or political function ; and that in 
the case of a nomination to a higher command being 
vested exclusively in the governor in council, without 
the recommendation of the commander-in-chief, the 
governor should be directed to consult with the 
commander-in-chief in making the selection. 

‘“‘ It would be very desirable to leave a latitude by 
law to the governor in council, to promote officers 
for meritorious services, at the recommendation of 
the commander-in-chief, out of the usual regular 
routine, as well as to pass over officers guilty of mis- 
conduct. This might be done by giving the governor 
in council the power to promote such officers, by 
brevet, in the first instance, who should succeed to 
the first vacancies in the rank to which they should 
have been promoted in the regiment to which they 
should belong. ; 

“‘ In regard to other points, I concur entirely with 
you. The Court of Directors must be prevented from 
meddling with or peddling in the discipline of the 
army. it is a matter of too serious consequence to 
be allowed to be jobbed at the India House. 

“You will be the best judge whether this can be . 
effected by the authority of the control of the Crown, 
or whether the autggrity of Parliament is necessary. 


™ 6 Believe me, &c. 
“ Viscount Melville. “ WELLINGTON. 





“‘ T have omitted to mention that in whatever way 
the commander-in-chief is appointed a member of 
council, he should have the same power of voting, &c., 
as other members of council on all questions.” 
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General the Earl of Wellington, K.B., to Viscount Melville. 
‘© Elvas, 13th March, 1812. 
“ My pear Lorp, | | 
‘« Since I wrote yesterday, I have read General 
Maitland’s and the Duke of York’s papers on the 
transfer of the army in India to the Crown. The 
latter relates only to the mode of transfer, which is 
excellent, if the transfer should be determined upon. 
The desire to accumulate wealth, and to return to 
Europe, is natural and praiseworthy in an officer of 
the local army in India. A great majority of them 
can have no other object ; and pcople who have this 
object exclusively are very apt to forget their duty, 
and the rules of subordination, when either militate 
with its attainment. 

“ But Ido not agree with those who think that 
the mutiny at Vellore is to be attributed to the pre- 
valent existence of this spirit among the officers of 
the army, nor do I think that the origin of the sub- 
sequent mutiny of the officers ought to be attributed 
to it. IL attribute the mutiny at Vellore to accidental 
circumstances. One of these was the arrival in the 
East Indies, just previous to its occurrence, of a 
new governor and a new commander-in-chief, many 
officers of high rank, and of regiments, recently from 
England. The governor and tlgeommander-in-chief 
were supposed not to be on good terms, or to agree 
in opinion upon public affairs. This state of things 
did not tend to increase the respect for authority. 

“ The officer in command at Vellore was newly 
arrived, and knew nothing of the native troops ; and 
the officer in charge of the police of the town did his 
duty, but badly. I believe it is known that more 
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than one officer at Vellore had received notice of 
what was likely to happen, but they did not attend 
to the information. 

“ Tf all this be true; and if it be true that there 
were circumstances in the general order calculated to 
create discontent, I believe it will be admitted that 
the mutiny at Vellore may be attributed to other 
circumstances besides the spirit of gain among the 
officers. 7 

‘¢ T do not know much of the subsequent mutiny 
of the officers. I believe that government never re- 
gained its strength after Lord Powis'’s government 
was broken up. The first quarrels of the persons in 
authority rendered it contemptible, and those of their 
successors brought it to the ground. 

“ Upon the back of all this came General Mac- 

dowall’s orders and letters, and his conduct; and it 
is not astonishing that the officers mutinied. It is 
my opinion, from reading the papers, that the sup- 
posed fear of losing their emoluments was the pre- 
tence for the mutiny instead of the real cause. 
_ “ But will the measure proposed by General Mait- 
land apply a remedy to the evil? I answer, cer- 
tainly not. If it be right, to call officers serving with 
the native troops in India, His Majesty’s local army, 
and to enable them as colonels to serve the state in 
all parts of the world, will that diminish among 
them the desire of gain? I am afraid not. The 
object of these officers, after having gone through the 
period of their service, must still be to return to their 
own country with some sort of independence, and 
this is what creates the desire of gain throughout the 
period of the service in that country. 

‘If the measure proposed by General Maitland 
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will not remove the cause which he supposes has 
occasioned all the evils which have prevailed in the 
local armies in India, I am afraid it will increase 
those evils which, in my opinion, have occasioned 
them. 

‘“‘ I say that the evil has been the weakness of the 
government, occasioned by the contending preten- 
sions of the governor and the commander-in-chief, 
and by the undue interference of the Company’s 
authorities at home inthe government and patronage 
abroad. What would become of the government if 
the commander-in-chief had the whole army at his 
back, and obeyed no authority in India? Have 
commanders-in-chief never advanced extravagant 
pretensions on the subject of lucre, and advanced 
those pretensions in such a manner as to endanger 
the public authority ? Let the records be looked at, 
and see what would have been the consequence, upon 
more than one occasion, if the army had been en- 
tirely and exclusively the King’s, and the com- 
mander-in chief had chosen to carry matters to 
extremities, as he did, having only a part of the army 
exclusively under his command. 

‘¢ If this arrangement is adopted, the commander- 
in-chief of the army must invariably be the governor 
of the settlement, which might be a very proper 
arrangement ; but let it be adopted on its own ground, 
and not as the consequence of, and prop to, another 
arrangement, which I am convinced can never ‘be 
adopted with advantage till the Crown shall take 
the exercise of the sovereignty into its own hands. 

“© I do think it would be a very beneficial arrange- 
ment to allow officers in the service of the Company 
to exchange into the service of the King, and for the 
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Company’s service, as well as for the public, that his 
Majesty might be enabled to avail himself of the 
service, in Europe, of officers who had served the 
East India Company in India. But this arrange- 
ment might easily be effected without expense, and 
without a the whole extent of the plan of 
General Maitland. 

: *‘ Believe me, &c. 

“ Viscount Melville.” “ WELLINGTON. 


CHAPTER V. 
1812. 


Preparations for the third siege of Badajoz continued—Neglect of the 
Spaniards in completing the works of Ciudad-Rodrigo—Investment 
of Badajoz—Assault of the Picurina— Storming of the Castle— 
The English make themselves masters of the town—Surrender 
of Philippon—Excesses of the soldiers. 

THE preparations for the siege of Badajoz were 
now so far completed that Lord Wellington set out 
for Elvas, having remained on the Coa till the last 
moment, in order to deceive the enemy, who, it was 
understood, were ready to march the moment they 
should hear of his head-quarters being removed. 

On the 16th of March, the English a third time 
invested Badajoz, and on the same day Sir Thomas 
Graham crossed the Guadiana with a large body of 
infantry and cavalry, and directed his march towards 
Llerena, while Hill moved from his cantonments near 
Alburquerque upon Merida, and thence upon Almen- 
dralejo. These movements induced General Drouet 
to retire from Villa Franca upon Hornachos; but 
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now the violent equinoctial rains began to fall, a 
change of season sufficiently annoying to the besiegers, 
though at the same time it added much to the secu- 
rity of Ciudad-Rodrigo, in which quarter the enemy 
were making some demonstrations in order to divert 
the attention of Wellington from Badajoz. It might, 
indeed, have been supposed that in any case Cindad 
Rodrigo would be safe for a time, as the enemy hfid 
no heavy artillery, and the Spaniards had both the 
leisure and the means to complete the defences; but 
such was the strange temper of this degraded people 
that they would literally do nothing for themselves, 
and, though they were provided with sufficient 
funds by Wellington, the works actually stood still 
for want, as Don Carlos de Espana did not shame to 
say, of British artificers, as if all Castille could not 
furnish fifteen carpenters and masons. With yet 
more unpardonable neglect, the Spanish general had 
not even thrown into the place the provisions, for 
which Wellington had given the requisite order upon 
the magazine of St. Joao de Pesqueira, yet it was ob- 
vious that, in the absence of these supplies, the enemy 
would retake the town in about thirty days by only 
posting a single division between the Coa and the 
Agueda. The English gencral, therefore, flung all 
the responsibility belonging to the loss of the place 
upon Don Carlos, and would not suffer his atten- 
tion to be drawn away from Badajoz. His great 
object was to relieve Andalusia, though in effect- 
ing it he would be sure to bring upon himself the 
whole of the enemy’s force, and for some time at least 
he could not expect to receive any assistance from 
the Spaniards. | 

Since the last siege of this important fortress, the 
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governor, Philippon, had greatly improved its de- 
fences, and the former system of attack against Chris- 
toval and the castle was no longer practicable. It 
was necessary, therefore, to have recourse to other 
methods, and in the night of the 17th the besiegers 
broke ground at a short distance from the Picurina, 
the sound of their pickaxes being drowned by a furi- 
oue tempest. In a few days they had made such 
progress that the English general, with whom time 
was a principal object, resolved to proceed to the 
assault of this advanced post. For this purpose five 
hundred men were selected from the third division, 
and on a fine night, about nine oclock, the two 
flanking columns marched out to make a joint as- 
sault upon the fort, guided by a party of sappers and 
miners, bearing hatchets and ladders. In an instant 
the walls, which only a moment before had looked 
out so dark and silent upon the night, were wrapt in 
one continued stream of fire, and though the assail- 
ants advanced undauntedly to the attack, they were 
baffled by the palisades in one quarter, and, in 
another, by the depth of the ditch and the slanting 
stakes at the top of the brick-work. Meanwhile the 
enemy's bullets flew fast and thick, and, the crisis 
appearing imminent, Kempt sent the reserve headlong 
against the front. The carnage now became truly 
terrible, for by this time the guns of Badajoz and the 
castle had opened ; rockets too mingled with the 
storm of great and small shot, blazing and bursting 
on all sides, and amidst this terrible uproar rang out 
the shrill sound of the alarm-bells. 

While the fight was being thus fiercely maintained 
upon the ramparts, a party of fifty men from the 
light division, bearing axes, had prowled about the 
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fort till they chanced upon the gate, which they im- 
mediately hewed down, and thus broke in by the 
rear.. Still, however, the struggle was continued, 
and it was only when half the garrison was killed 
that Gaspar Thiery at length surrendered. 

_ The speed of Wellington had thus far defeated 
the plans of Philippon, who, had the assault been 
delayed but for a single day, would have had time’to 
complete his mines and the loop-holed gallery in the 
counterscarp, when, as the body of the work was too 
well covered by the glacis to be quickly ruined by 
fire, the Picurina would have held out at least a 
week longer. In that little space of time how much 
might have happened to change the whole face of 
affairs throughout the Peninsula! 

It was not without great exertion and some dan- 
ger that the place, when thus taken, was finally se- 
cured. The allies then continued their advances 
against the town itself, and for many days the contest 
went on with heavy loss to both parties, the walls 
gradually crumbling away under the besiegers’ fire, 
while, on his part, Philippon exerted a rare union of 
skill and ingenuity in multiplying his defences where 
the town was weakest. With every hour the 
anxiety redoubled on either side. Soult had effected 
a junction with Drouet and Daricau, and might be 
expected soon to relieve the besieged, but the 
breaches were now declared to be practicable, and 
Wellington resolved to anticipate his coming. On 
examining, however, more closely, Lord Wellington 
observed that the enemy had entrenched the bastion 
of La Trinidad, and had, besides, made most formi- 
dable preparations for the defence ef the breach, both 
there and in the bastion of Santa Maria. He there- 
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fore resolved to delay the assault till a third breach 
could be effected, and this was done by’ the evening 
of the 8th (April), when the attack wag finally or- 
dered to take place. 

It would. seem as if the French had some suspi- 
eion: that a decisive movement was at hand. While 
it. was: yet. twilight a party of horse issued from the 
Pardaleros, and. tried: to ascertain if an assault really 
was intended, but the picquet on that side quickly 
drove them back again into the works, and darkness 
gradually gathered around the devoted ramparts. 

On this eventful night there was nothing but con- 
fidence amongst the besieged. If they suspected, 
they yet could hardly fear, an attack from the enemy, 
whom they had twice before driven from their walls, 
and when the deep voice of the sentinels proclaimed 
that “all was well” in Badajoz, there was probably 
not one of that armed multitude whose heart did not 
respond triumphantly to the aden 3 On the 
other hand, the English were animated, and, as it 
were, goaded to the conflict, by every feeling that 
could excite a soldier; they hated the citizens upon 
an old grudge; they had the shame of past defeat 
to wipe out by present. victory ; and for the most 
part, they were savage, almost to madness, from re- 
cent tuils and hardships, and from the recollection of 
the fearful slaughter of their companions. Some, it 
might be, were inflamed by the love of glory ; many, 
no doubt, remembered Ciudad Rodrigo, and were 
burning to renew the same scenes of plunder and 
licentiousness in the streets of Badajoz; and all had 
that terrific exultation of the spirits which flows 
from the confidence of victory. 

The attack was.to have taken place at ten o'clock, 
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when the castle, the San Roque, the Pardaleros, the 
distant bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge-head 
on the other side of the Guadiana, were to have been 
simultaneously assailed. But the falling of a lighted 
carcase close to the troops of the third division dis- 
covered their array, and compelled them to antici- 
pate the signal by half an hour, while, at the same 
time, the columns of the fourth and light divt- 
sions hurried in silence towards the breaches, and 
the guard of the trenches rushed forward with loud 
shouts against San Roque, at which point the fury of 
their attack carried all before them. 

The conflict at the castle was long and fiercely 
maintained. The third division, passing the Rivil- 
las under a terrible fire of musketry, spread them- 
selves in front of the fortress, and endeavoured to 
scale the walls. But the defence was no less obsti- 
nate than the attack. From the parapet, logs of 
wood, heavy masses of stone, and bursting shells, 
were rolled down upon the assailants ; on the flanks 
they were plied with an incessant fire of musketry ; 
in front, they were met by pikes and bayonets ; 
and the ladders were flung down, crushing the best 
and bravest in the fall below. Even above the din of 
battle the shouts of the French were heard, as their 
baffled antagonists fell back and took shelter under 
the hill. But though foiled, the latter were any 
thing but subdued. They rallied almost on the 
instant, and, again raising their ladders to the 
wall, they speedily climbed the ramparts, drove the 
astonished garrison through the double gates into the 
town, and the castle was won. , 

At the breaches the struggle was yet more terrific. 
The two divisions appointed for that duty had 
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reached the glacis, yet, with the exception of 4 
single musket shot, all was silent, and a profound 
darkness lay upon the gulf before them. The forlorn 
hope and the storming parties of the light division 
then descended into the ditch, and still met no oppo- 
sition. But suddenly a broad bright flame flashed 
upwards, distinctly showing the dusky figures with 
their glittering arms above and the red columns of 
the British below. A crash like thunder followed 
ere the blaze could die away, and in an instant the 
assailing mass was scattered and torn to pieces by 
the explosion of hundreds of shells and powder- 
barrels. This disaster seemed to paralyze those 
who were behind, and for awhile they stood awe- 
stricken on the brink of the ditch ; the panic, however, 
passed off, when down they dashed into the gulf be- 
low, many without waiting for the ladders, and im- 
mediately the fourth division followed amidst a 
dazzling blaze of musketry. Unfortunately these 
gallant men turned to the left and came upon the 
unfinished ravelin, which they mistook for the breach ; 
the two divisions got mingled; the reserves, which 
should have remained at the quarries, rushed forward 
into the ditch ; anda scene of carnage and confusion 
ensued that baffles all description. 

It was, however, at the great breach that the 
struggle raged the fiercest. The soldiers rushed up 
with fury to the assault, but at the top they were 
brought to a stand by an obstacle, against which 
all courage seemed to be unavailing. Before them 
bristled a dense array of two-edged and pointed 
sword-blades, fixed in heavy logs of wood, and 
these again were chained together and deeply set 
in the ruins. The ascent, too, was covered in front 
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with leose planks, studded with iron spikes, so that 

tle. moment the soldiers set their feet upon the 
beards, they fell forward upen the points and were 
rolled back upon, those behind. Yet the. assailanta 
strugoled long and bravely to remove this, barrier, 
while the shouting Frenchmen plied them with a 
atorm of shot that whistled as fast and as thick 
as hail, for every man had several loaded piecés 
by: his side, and, in addition to the usual charge, 
each musket. contained a small cylinder of wood stuck 
full of leaden slugs, which flew and scattered in all 
directions. 

For full. two hours did this unequal struggle con- 
tinne. Even had the assailants so far succeeded, 
it would have availed them little, for the trench 
and the parapet behind the breach were finished, and 
they would still have been unable to. reach their 
enemies. Desperate as the men were, and stung by 
the sense of defeat, they at last became convinced that 
they could effect nothing, and they might actually be 
seen in groups leaning on their muskets, and looking 
up with baffled rage at the Trinidad, while the 
enemy picked them off by the light of fire-balls, 
thrown over for that purpose, and asked them with 
bitter mockery, “ why they did not come into 
Badajoz ?” 

. It was now midnight, and above two thousand of 
the brave assailants had fallen, with little loss to 
the defenders. At this time, Wellington, who was 
on a height by the quarries, first heard that the 
eastle was taken, and immediately sent orders for 
the troops to retire from the breaches, and re- 
form for a second assault. Even this retreat, how- 
ever, was not effected without much loss, for the fire 
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of the French was incessant, and the confusion was 
yet farther heightened by a cry that the enemy were 
making a sally from the distant flanks. A rush 
towards the ladders was the consequence of this 
unlucky blunder, and the panic in this quarter became 
general. 

_ During these events the third division, which had 
got possession of the castle, lay close there from feat 
of risking so important a point, and made no attempt 
upon the enemy at the breaches. On the right, how- 
ever, of the Guadiana the Portuguese maintained a 
sharp fight at the bridge, and the fifth division made 
the false attack upon the Pardaleros, General Walker's 
brigade passing on by the banks of the river towards 
the distant bastion of San Vincente. For a time 
the plash of the waters rendered the sound of their 
tread inaudible, so that they reached the French 
guard-house at the barrier-gate without being per- 
ceived, but just then the moon shone out brightly 
and revealed the advancing columns to the enemy's 
sentinels, who fired and gave the alarm. The assail- 
ants, finding that they were discovered, immediately 
dashed forward and began to hew down the wooden 
barriers: at the covered way, but they were badly 
supported by the Portuguese, who quailed under the 
heavy fire and flung away the scaling-ladders. Still 
the English persisted in the attack. They forced the 
barriers, jumped into the ditch, and though embar- 
rassed by a cunette the foremost men succeeded in 
rearing the ladders, but they were found to be tooshort, 
and for some time this gallant body remained exposed 
to a fearful storm of missiles. Grape shot from the 
flank swept the ditch, live shells and crushing weights 
of timber were flung down upon their heads, and a mine 
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was sprung beneath their feet, while the enemy, who 
inflicted all this mischief, stood comparatively un- 
harmed. Fortune, however, favoured the attack at 
the very moment when it seemed most hopeless. 
Many of the French had been called away to aid in 
recovering the castle, so that the walls in this quarter 
were not fully manned, and the assailants chanced 
upon a corner of the bastion where the scarp wis 
only twenty feet high. Here under an embrasure, 
which had no gun and was only stopped by a gabion, 
they placed three ladders, and, as they were still too 
short, the men pushed up one amongst them, who, 
having gained the top, drew his comrades after him, 
till in this way, notwithstanding the heavy fire from 
a dwelling in front, and from both flanks, a consider- 
able force lodged themselves safely upon the wall. 
Half the fourth regiment then poured into the town 
to drive the enemy from the houses ; the rest fought 
their way along the ramparts towards the breach, 
and had actually won three bastions, when at the 
sight of a lighted match a sudden panic seized them, 
and all staggered back in terror of an imaginary mine. 
While thus confused and hesitating, they were at- 
tacked by a body of French under General Viellande, 
and pushed back again as far as the San Vincente. 
Here a third time, the fortune of war changed most 
unexpectedly. An English reserve, two hundred 
strong, suddenly started up as the I’rench came on 
shouting and slaying, and poured in a single volley, 
so close and so destructive that the whole of them 
dropped at once, like corn before the mower. Upon 
this the defeated party rallied and once more essayed 
their way to the breach. 

While these things were taking place, the detach- 
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ment, which had entered the town when the San 
Vincente was first carried, found themselves to their 
great surprise in streets that were brilliantly lit up but 
to all appearance totally deserted. Yet there was a 
buzz and murmuring that came they knew not 
whence, though it seemed close upon them, and from 
time to time inttioes were stealthily opened, or shots 
fired by the Spaniards from underneath the house- 
doors. Still they advanced with bugles sounding 
till they reached the great square, and here too, 
though the houses were bright with lamps, no one 
showed himself to oppose them. There was some- 
thing in all this that produced a feeling of doubt and 
anxiety even amongst the bravest, for close about them 
was the same low whispering, prophetic of some 
unseen danger, while from the distant breaches came 
the crash and thunder of battle. 

Directed by these last sounds they quitted the 
square and attempted to take the garrison in reverse 
by attacking the ramparts from the town-side. Here, 
however, they were received with a heavy fire of 
musketry that quickly drove them back again into 
the streets. But the triumph of the French was of 
short duration. In spite of their vantage-ground 
and all the terrific defences invented by their gover- 
nor the flank attacks prevailed, they were compelled 
to abandon the breaches, and, other parties rushing 
in, Phillipon, who was wounded, saw that all was 
lost, and retreated with a few hundred soldiers into 
San Christoval. Here, the next morning, he surren- 
dered to Lieutenant-colonel Warre, in the absence of 
lord Somerset, who was then in search of the governor 
and the missing part of the garrison. 

No sooner was the soldier master of the town, 
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than those ‘scenes began which too generally take 
place en such occasions, of whatever country the 
troops may be, but which are not the less a scandal 
to human nature. For two days and nights, lust, 
rapine, and cruelty, worked their will unchecked in the 
streets of Badajoz, and even the siege iteelf, in its worst 
aspect, had not presented half so many horrors. But 
the fierce moed of the men had been too much heated 
by the recent conflict to cool upon the sudden ; they 
weredrunk with blood and battle, and their hearts were 
rendered unutterably savage by the loss of their com- 
panions, five thousand of whom, officers included, had 
fallen as it were under their very eyes, for the whole 
of the late frightful carnage had occurred in so nar- 
row a space, that all could estimate its extent. So 
great, indeed, had been the havoc, that it is said 
even the iron Wellington was melted at the report, 
and burst out into a passionate expression of grief 
for the loss of his gallant soldiers. Well it might be 
so, since none knew better than himself that all this 
waste of human life would have been spared, had 
the government at home donc its duty. “ I trust,” 
the says, when writing subsequently to General 
Murray, “that future armies will be equipped for 
sieges with the people necessary to carry them on as 
they ought to be; and that our engineers will learn 
how to put their batteries on the crest of the glacis and 
to blow in the counterscarp, instead of placing them 
wherever the wall can be seen, leaving the poor officera 
and troops to get in and cross the ditch as they can.” 

Now was the time to reap the fruits of all these 
sacrifices, by marching into Andalusia at the head of 
forty thousand men and crushing Soult by superior 
numbers, for at this early season Marmont could 
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not come to his aid, because there were no means of 
subsisting the two armies when united. From the 
same want of provisions, the latter could neither 
invade Portugal nor Galicia, while the English, such 
were their superior means and arrangements, could 
march on any point their general might select. But 
these advantages, the result of the boldest daring 
and the profoundest sagacity, were rendered unavail+ 
ing by the danger that threatened Ciudad Rodrigo, 
contrary to all reasonable calculation. Such were the 
indolence and apathy of the Spaniards, that the 
moment they were left to themselves, they had dis+ 
continued the necessary repairs; and, though Wel- 
ington had given them orders upon the English 
magazines for the requisite supplies of food, yet in. 
seven weeks they could not find the means of moving 
them the short space of seventeen leagues. Marmont, 
therefore, had seized the opportunity to blockade the 
town, which, if not soon relieved by the English, 
was likely to surrender for want of provisions. 3 

To have advanced into the south under such cir- 
cumstances would have been to lose the formidable 
position he had so dearly won, and with it all the 
objects: of the expedition. It was therefore im< 
perative upon him to return, with as little delay 
as possible, to Leon, though still he did not aban- 
don alk hope of being able to relieve Andalusia, 
_by a march, with a superior force, into that pro- 
vince. This, however, depended entirely upon the 
time it would take to victual Ciudad Rodrigo and Al+ 
meida, and also upon what accounts he might receive 
of the enemy’s progress in supplying themselves with 
stores and artillery for the siege of those places. 

Upon learning the fate of Badajoz, Soult, who had 
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advanced to its relief, again retreated upon Llerena. 
But even in this short time his absence had endan- 
gered the French possession of Seville, for no sooner 
was he fairly on the road, than the Spaniards from 
different quarters gathered round the city, and it 
became as necessary for him to return thither, as it 
was for his great opponent to forego all his brillignt 
prospects im Andalusia, that he might secure the 
safety of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. He was 
not, however, suffered to. effect his retreat undis- 
turbed, a body of French cavalry being cut off and 
severely handled between Villa Garcia and Usagre. 
Leaving Hill behind in Estremadura with two 
divisions of infantry and three brigades of cavalry, 
Wellington now marched for Leon. Here, in his 
absence, the affairs of the allies had been anything 
but prosperous; and had Marmont acted with more 
decision, he might have possessed himself both of 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, owing to the miscon- 
duct of Alten, who had been left in front of the latter 
town with the hussars. That general had been 
ordered, in the event of the French crossing the 
Agueda, to fall back gradually through Lower Beira 
upon Castello Branco, but on no account to retreat 
any farther, and the reasons for such instructions 
were sufficiently intelligible. First, the militia of 
those parts would be assembled there in the case 
supposed; and, secondly, as soon as Wellington 
should be informed of the enemy's approach to the 
Coa, it would be necessary for him to collect a 
force at Castello Branco, of wlich the foundation 
would have been the cavalry. Yet, notwithstanding 
these orders, and the obvious reasons for them, Alten 
retreated at once to the extremest point allotted to 
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him, and on the day following hurried across the 
Tagus at Villa Velha, thus leaving the country open 
to the marauding parties of the French, who plun- 
dered, burnt, and murdered, in all directions, so that 
i. whole population had no choice but to fly before 
them. 

But if the arrangements for the protection of Beira 
were thus marred by Alten’s rapid retreat, they were 
no less injured by the slow advance of Silveira, who, 
in his indomitable vanity, was ever aiming to play 
the part of an independent general. Instead of cross- 
ing the Douro at once and joining Trant at Guarda, 
as he had been directed, he chose to delay passing 
the river for twelve days, and even then halted at 
Lamego, tlie consequence of which was, that Trant 
found himself with only six thousand raw peasants 
in one of the most treacherous positions in all Por- 
tugal. It was indeed strong, but it could be easily 
turned, aud the retreat from it was exccedingly diffi- 
cult ; and, though it was boldly maintained for many 
days, Trant was finally driven, in utter rout, across 
the Mondego. All this had been foreseen by Wel- 
lington the moment he heard of that enterprising 
officer having posted himself at Guarda ; and he had 
written to desire he would withdraw from so perilous 
a ground, but the letter did not reach him in time to 
prevent the disaster. 

The French successes in this quarter spread con- 
sternation even to Coimbra; yet Marmont himself 
was now in no little danger. Almeida and the mi- 
litia at Guarda were on his right flank ; in his rear 
was Ciudad Rodrigo ; and immediately behind him 
rolled the Coa and Agueda, swelled by the recent 
rains till the heavy flood had broken down the bridge 
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sear Caridad, Before, however, Wellngis could 
bring up a sufficient force to give him battle, the 
Agueda had subsided, and he effected his retreat in 





afety. 

The English general now applied himself assidu- 
ously to the re-victualling of Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, in the hope that he might be able to accgm- 
plish it in time to resume his designs upon Anda- 
lusia. For this purpose he employed all the mules 
and carriages attached to the army, which, in the 
meanwhile, was spread over a line little less than 
four hundred miles in length, and that in the face of 
three enemies, the farthest of whom was but three 
marches from his outposts, But he well knew that 
the French could not take the field till the coming 
harvest should have ripened. _ 


CHAPTER VI. 


1812. 


Financial Difficulties— Portuguese Factions—French Method of 
raising the Supplics—Wellington’s Plans—Combat at Almaraz 
—Entrance of the Allies into Salamanca—Siege and Capture 
of the Forts—Manenvres of Marmont— March of both Armies 
to the Guarcfia—Combat of the Arapilee—Battle of Salamanca 
—Marmont is wounded—Clauzel succeeds to the Command. 
Ir now becomes necessary to look for a few mo- 

ments at the political situation of Wellington, without 

a knowledge of which his new campaign will be but 

imperfectly understood. In doing this, we must 

both anticipate and retrace the course of time, as 
regards the order of military events. 


FINANCIAL BIFFICULTIES. $3 

Financial difficulties, as: is the ease in most: human 
affairs, were those which. most impeded the progress 
ef the General, and even English mercantile houses 
were found base enough, for their own sordid ends, 
_to. contribute to bis embarrassments. When the 
British army first. came to. the Peninsula, nothing 
could be more out of order than the mode in which 
suffplies: were taken from the country by commis- 
saries, corps, and even individuals, for which they 
were in the habit of giving irregular vouchers. The 
consequence of this was, that it became impossible to 
settle. the accounts of the commissariat, or to pay for 
those supplies, without reference to the commander- 
in-chief, who was thus obliged: to examine every 
irregular document, however far back the date, before 
he could authorise its payment. Hence it often hap- 
pened, that a just demand could not be proved, from 
the lapse of time, and it in consequence remained 
unpaid, ‘To obviate these evils, Wellington ordered 
the officers of the commissariat to settle accounts for 
any surplus before quitting the town in which the 
supplies had been received; and issued a proclama- 
tion, requiring: all those who should furnish them 
to demand payment within a month after the period 
of their delivery. They were then, if possible, 
to be: paid for in ready money; or, in the event 
of specie being deficient, the commissary receiving 
them. was to give bills for their amount upon the 
commissary-general, These bills, not having a spe- 
cified time for payment, were eagerly bought up at 
a discount by many English merchants in the coun- 
try, who previously contrived to depreciate their 
credit till they had sunk full twenty per cent. in 
value. This, of course, ruined the poorer dealers, or 
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forced them to raise their prices, when the loss fell 
eventually upon the soldier, and thus threatened to 
make the war too costly to be continued. To puta 
stop to these practices, Wellington determined that 
the traffickers in bills should not be paid till all those 
were satisfied who held paper in actual exchange for 
goods,—a measure of justice, which did not fail to 
raise a great clamour against him among the nfer- 
chants. 

Not less anxious was the general to inculcate upon 
his own and the Portuguese government sounder max- 
ims of policy and finance, than those by which they 
had hitherto been guided. One great object with 
him was to render Portugal an aid, instead of being, 
as she was, a financial burden on Great Britain. 
This he held would be done by making her indepen- 
dent of the subsidy, and he pointed out the measures 
by which it might be effected. The principal of 
these were, a reform in the expenses of the na- 
val establishments and arsenal, the removal of the 
abuscs in the customs at Lisbon and Oporto, and a 
more equal collection of the income tax on the com- 
mercial property, more particularly in the large and 
rich cities, ‘It was a scandal,” he said, ‘to hear 
of the fortunes, which had been made by the mercan- 
tile classes in such places by the war, and to reflect 
that they contributed nothing to bear its burdens.” 
These wise suggestions, however, were unattended to, 
even when he offered, himself, to bear the burden 
- and the odium of carrying them into effect. On the 
contrary, the Portuguese government showed them- 
selves always ready to take any and every advantage, 
great or little, of the allies, who were shedding their 
best blood to protect them from French spoliation, 
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and though they did not dare do otherwise than 
profess compliance with the recommendations of the 
English general, yet he, who had to carry measures 
into execution with aids depending upon their arrange- 
ments, could see and feel the difference between pro- 
fession and performance. 

But the soundness of his judgment and the pre- 
scicat sagacity of his views were placed in a yet more 
striking light by his conduct in regard to the United 
States of North America. Anticipating their hos- 
tility long before it was declared, he had beforehand 
filled his magazines with grain, so that when their 
government laid an embargo upon the exportation of 
corn it occasioned him no inconvenience, and, when 
at length the American war broke out, he easily 
detected a new source of supply in the Brazils, where 
in exchange for English goods he could obtain enough 
to secure Portugal from actual famine. As the only 
means of protecting this traffic, he persuaded the 
regency to declare the neutrality of Portugal, and to 
forbid the sale of prizes within its waters, 

There were other matters, in which a man of a 
less solid frame of mind, would in all probability 
have suffered private feeling to have got the better 
of his judgment. In all his measures for the advance- 
ment of the general cause he had been steadily and 
uniformly opposed by a certain faction, but still when 
the English minister had extorted from the court at 
the Brazils an unwilling consent to the removal of 
the obnoxious members from the Regency, he refused 
to avail himself of it. He would not even dismiss. 
the principal, Souza, arguing that this man would still. 
enjoy the favour of the prince, and that his influence 
with the regency would still continue ; or that, even: . 
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if: it. should decline and the council should change its 
measures, all the. unpopularity consequent upon. the: 
reform would attach to the English, and still the 
improvements would be unequal to the. purposes for 
which they had been recommended. a 
With no less judgment he opposed himself’ to: 
the plans of the English ministry, when, in utter 
ignorance of the real state of things, they pro- 
posed that he should feed his army by means of 
requisitions in the same way that the French, as 
they imagiued, obtained their supplies. But, the cases 
were. in every respect widely different, nor was the 
system of the enemy at all understood by these dis- 
tant legislators. Where money was to be had, the 
French raised contributions, and with them they paid 
for provisions in other parts, and when requisitions 
in money or clothing were made, they were taken 
on account of the regular taxes due according to 
their own regulations to the usurping government. 
Such a mode, it was evident, could not be adopted 
by the British army without depriving its allies of 
their own legitimate resources. Nor was this the 
only objection to the ministerial project ; such heavy 
requisitions could not be obtained but by a system of 
terror, and it was thus managed; a magistrate 
would be ordered to supply the troops, with in- 
formation at the same time that in case of recusancy 
the soldiers would take the provisions by force, and 
afterwards inflict summary punishment on the vil- 
lage or district for disobedience. Supposing a similar 
plan to be adopted by the allies, they would then 
require two armies, one to fight the enemy, and 4 
second to enforce the contributions, with the addi- 
tional disadvantage flowing from the different charac- 
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ters of the two nations and from the different compo- 
sition of their respective forces ; the English soldier, 
when ordered to punish a refractory village, would no 
doubt be as ready to plunder as the Frenchman, but 
he would not stop within the prescribed limits, and, 
instead of bringing in supplies to the army, would 
get drunk and destroy in the very wantonness of mis- 
chief. Allthese things were strongly urged by Wel- 
lington, who, while he repudiated the scheme, found 
a surer means of supplying his wants, if not altogether, 
at least in part; he prevailed upon theSpanish govern- 
ment to give the English army a portion of the na- 
tional contributions and of the revenues derivable from 
the royal domains, the whole to be received from the 
people in kind at a reasonable rate; this, though it 
was afterwards to be repaid in gold at Cadiz, was, as 
far asit went, a cheap method of raising his supplies. 
It is now time to revert to military affairs. 

The magazines at Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo 
were at length replenished, but by this time Mar- 
mont’s army was far advanced on its road from 
Bayonne, and the harvest-scason was so rapidly 
coming on, that the expedition to the south which 
had been advisable in April, or even in the com- 
mencement of May, was now no longer to be thought 
of. The corn both in Andalusia and Estromadura 
would be ripe early in June, and that was the state 
most convenient for the French, as they could take 
what they pleased without any account, and could 
keep any number of men collected that might be 
necessary for their operations. If then Wellington 
should now march into the south, the Duke of 
Ragusa would follow him step by step, and on his 
arrival there he would find a combined army much 
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superior to his own. Soult, it is true, must maintaia 
the blockade of Cadiz so long as he remained in 
Andalusia, and in effecting that object he must keep 
garrisons in Seville, Granada, Malaga, and some 
other points, besides leaving a body* of men to observe 
Ballasteros ; but Marmont, as he was repeatedly told 
in letters from Berthier, had no object to attend to 
but the British army. By abandoning Castile and 
Leon for a short time he might lose some plunder and 
some contributions, but nothing which could per- 
manently affect the operations of the war, or which he 
might not win back as soon as he should again have 
the advantage in numbers, particularly in horse, the 
arm most adapted tothe open country of Castille. 
Other circumstances concurred to render the expe- 
dition into Andalusia unadvisable for the present. 
The garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo had been in open 
mutiny, because Don Carlos de Espana had not per- 
formed a promise to pay the officers for their extra 
allowance, stopped from them during the blockade ; 
and though the sedition was in a manner quelled, it 
was not desirable to carry the operations of the army 
to a distance from it, so as to leave the place exposed 
with a garrison in a state so little satisfactory. More 
important even than this was perhaps the considera- 
tion, that the harvest in all the countries north of the 
Tagus, particularly in those north of the mountains 
by which Castille is separated from Estremadura, is 
much later than it is to the southward. The English 
neral would therefore retain his advantages for a 
onger period in those parts than he would do to the 
southward, and would thus have time to strike some 
important blows, which, if successful, might relieve 
the Andalusians as effectually as a direct movement 
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upon ‘those provinces. He proposed then moving 
forward into Castille, and endeavourmg to bring 
Marmont to a general action, when neither he, nor 
any man in his army, doubted the result. Such a 
feeling would of itself go far to produce success ; 
but he possessed also solid physical advantages over 
the enemy; his infantry was not in bad order, his 
cavalry was more numerous than that of the French, 
and the horses were in better condition than they had 
ever been since he commanded the army; the cattle 
too of the artillery were not less sound and complete 
m numbers, whereas Marmont was exceedingly de- 
ficient in that equipment. 

Before thus plunging into the heart of Spain, 
Wellington planned to secure his right flanks, as far 
as possible, by destroying theenemy’s establishmentsat 
Almaraz, where a bridge of boats had been laid down 
by Marmont. As Soult’s pontoon equipage had been 
captured at Badajoz, the French would then have no 
good military communication across the Tagus, ex- 
cepting by the bridge of Toledo ; for the bridges of 
Arzobispo and Talavera were scarcely passable for 
any body of troops marching with cannon and car- 
riages, There would be besides other difficulties for 
a corps advancing along the valley of the Tagus, 
towards the frontiers of Portugal, so that it was not 
probable he would be turned by his right if this 
attempt succeeded ; and if reinforcements should be 
drawn from the north to press upon his left, he would 
always have a retreat open either upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo or by the valley of the Tagus. The enter- 
prise, however, was at this juncture one of extreme 
hazard, as Hill, to whom it was intrusted, was liable 
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to be attacked by an overwhelming force. To ob- 
viate this peril, Wellington not only contrived to 
deceive the enemy by false reports of an intended 
expedition into Andalusia, but, dexterously choosing 
the time when Soult had marched to Cadiz, he far- 
ther covered Hill’s movements, by placing General 
Graham near Portalegre with the fifth and. sixth 
divisions and all Cotton’s cavalry. Thus, withthe 
troops under Erskine, the enterprise was protected 
by more than twenty thousand men. | 7 
It was the intention of Hill, by a rapid night- 
march, to surprise all the French defences at the 
same moment, but the morning broke before any of 
the columns reached their destination. He then 
found it would be impossible to reduce the works m 
the pass of Mirabete, without incurring a loss which 
would disable him from afterwards carrying the forts 
at the bridge, the chief object of his expedition ; 
yet the only road by which the artillery could move 
against the bridge was by this pass. He therefore 
ordered a false attack upon the tower, while he him- 
self should secretly penetrate through the almost 
impracticable line of La Cueva and Roman Gordo to 
the bridge, his design being, with infantry alone, to 
storm works defended by eighteen pieces of artillery 
and powerful garrisons. 

This daring attempt succeeded. The tower and 
the bridge-head were both carried ; and the works at 
Mirabete, being now cut off from the right. bank of 
the Tagus, Hill was preparing to reduce them with 
his heavy artillery, when Sir William Erskine, . con- 
fused by the French movements, brought. in a. false 
report that Soult himself was in Estremadura, with 
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his whole army. Hereupon Hill retired on Merida, 
leaving Mirabete to be watched by the guerillas of 
the neighbourhood. | 

_ As the French had no apparent interest in keeping 
the post at Mirabete, the English general was careful 
not to draw their attention to it by any public expres~ 
sions of displeasure at the false alarm given by Sir Wil- 
liafn Erskine, and the consequent failure in part of his 
design. Subsequent events might render it important 
to him that the bridge of Almaraz should be re- 
atored, in which case his operations would be embar- 
rassed by the French possessing the pass of Mirabete. 
In the mean time, the principal purpose of the expe- 
dition had been obtained ; the best and shortest com- 
munication between the armies of the south and of 
Portugal was cut off, and, his own right flank being 
protected, he now endeavoured to secure himself in 
other quarters. To draw off Caffarelle’s divisions from 
the succour of Marmont, Sir Home Popham’s expe- 
dition was to commence its operations on the coast 
of Biseay, while Silveira, filing along the Douro, 
joined with the Galician army im the siege of Astorga. 
For Hill's safety against any attack from Soult, he 
trusted to the garrison of Gibraltar, the troops.in the 
Isla de Leon, the insurrections going on in Cordoba, 
and the army of Ballasteros. To hinder Suchet from 
aiding the king, or moving towards Andalusia, he 
relied upon the expedition which had been sent from 
Bicily by Lord William Bentinck, and which was in- 
tended to menace Catalonia and Valencia, in concert 
with the Murcian army. Having adopted these pre- 
cautionary measures,.and secured a short and easy 
eommunication between himself and Hill, by restoring 
the bridge at Alcantara, he resolved no longer to 
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delay his forward movement into Castille. Here he 
had many friends, who assured him that there was 
an abundance of concealed granaries in the provinces, 
which would be opened to him; and if paid for in 
part with ready money, credit would be given for 
the remainder. 

On the 13th of June the army crossed the Agueda, 
and marched forward in four columns, one of whfth 
was composed of Spanish troops under Don Carlos 
de Espana. By the 16th they had reached the Val- 
musa, rivulet, distant about six miles from Salamanca, 
when the enemy showed some horse and a small body 
of infantry in front of the town, and seemed inclined to 
hold the heights on the south side of the Tormes. 
But the cavalry were immediately driven in, and in 
the night the French evacuated Salamanca, leaving 
a garrison of eight hundred men in the fortifications, 
which they had erected on the ruins of the colleges 
and convents. The fire from these defended the 
passage of the Tormes by the bridge; the allies, 
therefore, crossed the river by two deep fords above 
and below the town, when General Clinton invested 
the forts with the sixth division, while an advanced 
guard followed Marmont, who had retired upon 
Fuente el Sauco on the road to Toro. The main 
body of the allies took up a position on the moun- 
tain of San Christoval about five miles from 
Salamanca. 

Upon his entrance into the city, Wellington was 
received with universal acclamations, the houses 
being illuminated, and the people testifying their joy 
by singing and dancing, and all that vehemence of 
enthusiasm which belongs to a southern temperament. 
Nor was this to be wondered at. For more than 
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three years they had groaned under the French yoke, 
during which time the ruthless invaders had de- 
stroyed twenty-two colleges and thirteen convents, 
not to speak of a thousand other acts of violence and 
oppression. 

The siege had continued some days, when Mar- 
mont, having collected nearly the whole of his arm 
othe Douro, marched to the relief of the forts, but, 
his approach being over an open country, he was de- 
scried at a considerable distance by the English, who 
formed in battle-order on the top of San Christoval. 
As they advanced the French drove in the outposts, 
and a little after night-fall made a furious dash at 
Morisco, a little village at the foot of the British 
position, which they carried. The movement, how- 
ever, was evidently a false one, and exposed Marmont 
to be taken at disadvantage, and by a superior force, 
had. Wellington been so icone but the prudence 
of the latter would not allow him to risk anything ; 
he argued that Marmont must have come up to fight, 
and that it was better for the allies to receive the 
attack in their strong position than to descend into 
the plain, for though superior in numbers, still that 
superiority was not such as to render the battle de- 
cisive of the campaign; on the other hand, if they 
were defeated, the retreat across the Tormes would 
be difficult while the enemy continued in possession 
of the forts and commanded the bridge of Salamanca. 

The next evening the French were driven out of 
Morisco, and Marmont, retiring in the night, took 
up a new position, with his right on the high grounds 
near Cabeza Velloza, his left on the Tormes at Huerta, 
and his centre at Aldea Rubia. _ His object was to 
communicate with the garrisons in the forts of Sala- 
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manca, by the left of the Tormes, to meet which 
Wellingtonmadea corresponding movement. Changing 
the front of his army, he placed the right at Santa 
Marta, where there was a ford across the river, 
pushed forward the hght division to Aldea Lengua, 
and extended his troops so as to completely cover 
Salamanca, while at the same time he retained the 
power of concentrating the whole whenever it shoffld 
be requisite. | 
The next day was allowed on both sides to pass in 
quiet. Early on the second morning, while the fog 
was yet lying on the ground beyond the river, voices 
and dropping pistol shots were faintly heard from 
out the mist, and, in a short time, they were suc- 
ceeded by the hissing of bullets and the heavy roar 
of artillery. As the vapour cleared up, the German 
horse were seen retiring, but in admirable order, 
before twelve thousand French infantry, who, having 
passed the Tormes, were marching on steadily in 
battle array. Wellington immediately sent Graham 
with a strong detachment across the river by the 
fords of Santa Marta, and then, concentrating the rest 
of his force between Morisco and Cabrerizos, awaited 
the result, being in a position either to cross over for 
the support of Graham, or to cut off the French troops 
that had been left at Aldea Rubia. No sooner was 
Marmont aware of this movement, than he hastily 
repassed the Tormes, thus again laying himself open 
to an attack at great disadvantage; but the time 
had not yet come for the English general to strike 
the decisive blow ; he had resolved not to attack till 
the Salamanca forts had fallen. 
For some days the siege was suspended for wan 
of ammunition. At length a fresh supply was 
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brought up from Almeida, when the iron howitzers, 
throwing heated shot, set the convent of San Vin- 
cente.in a blaze, and though the result was for a 
long time doubtful, the fire being now quenched by 
the besieged and now rekindled by the assailants, 
yet, in the end, the allies prevailed. Two of the 
forts were taken by storm, and the third by capi- 
tulftion. 

These operations had been carried on in sight of 
Marmont’s army, which during the night retired in 
three columns, one of them directing its march upon 
Toro, and the other upon Tordesillas, The next 
day Wellington pursued them, having previously 
ordered: the forts of Salamanca and the works at 
Alba to be destroyed, and his advanced guard came 
up with their rear at Rueda. The English imme- 
diately attacked and drove them in upon the main 
body while filing over the bridge of Tordesillas, 
which unfortunately Wellington had been told was 
broken down. JDeceived by this false report, he had. 
spread his troops, the right and centre of the army 
moving towards Medina del Campo; hence he could 
not bring up a sufficient force in time to attack the 
enemy in their passage of the Douro, and the 
French marshal was able to take up a position on 
the right of that river, his centre being at Tordesillas, 
and his two wings being, the one at Simancas, and 
the other on some heights opposite to Pollos. Here 
he determined to wait till he received his expected 
‘reinforcements; and so strongly was he posted, all 
the bridges that were then practicable being in his 
possession, that his opponent could do nothing against 
him. The latter lad no choice but to remain passive 
till the river fell, or till the combined operations of 
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the Galicians and Partidas should compel the eneny 
to weaken his army by detachments, or perhaps re- 
move altogether for want of provisions. But the Spa- 
niards as usual disappointed his expectations; and Ge- 
neral Bonet, leaving the Asturias to its fate, soon eame 
with six thousand infantry to the assistance of Mar- 
mont, who then extended his right to Toro and began 
to repair the bridge. To meet this the English gentra] 
stretched his left to the Guarena, a river running into 
the Douro, and formed by four streams, which unite 
about a league below Canezal. His centre he still 
kept on the Trabancos, and his right at Rueda, with 
posts near Tordesillas and the ford of Pollos. 

For some days Marmont remained quiet in his 
position, and Wellington still persisted in his resolu- 
tion of commencing no attack unless he could take 
his opponent at advantage. He clearly saw that it 
would be impossible for him to remain in Castille 
even after a successful action, if his loss proved great, 
or if the victory were not so decisive as to crush his 
immediate enemy, and enable him afterwards to kee 
the field against the intrusive king. He resolved, 
therefore, to cross the Tormes if the enemy should do 
so, to cover Salamanca as long as he was able, and, 
above all, not to give up his communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo. His situation, however, was one that 
afforded sufficient grounds for anxiety. In the south, 
the rashness of Ballasteros was hurrying him head- 
long to his ruin, and Badajoz was again threatened 
with a siege ; in the north, Mina’s defeats had dis- 
couraged all the other Partidas; the king was ex- 
pected to join Marmont with ten or twelve thousand 
men, while other succours were coming up from the 
armies of the north and south ; and finally, the pro- 
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jeated descent of the Sicilian army on the eastern 
coast of Spain had been delayed for a fruitless 
expedition into Italy. 

At length, after. many deceptive movements, the 
duke of Ragusa passed two divisions over the river at 
Toro, and Wellington, in the night, formed a junction 
of his centre and left at Canezal on the Guarena, with 
theeintention of attacking them ; but as he could not 
yet be certain of their real object, he made Cotton 
halt with the right wing on the Trabancos. The 
result proved the wisdom of this precaution. Be- 
fore any attack could take place, Marmont had 
recalled his troops from the left bank of the Douro, 
and, making a sudden march of more than forty miles, 
again crossed the river higher up at Tordesillas and 
Pollos with his whole army, and concentrated them 
at La Nava. In this movement, however, the French 
marshal seems to have committed a most important 
blunder ; his object was to cut off the ‘communica- 
tion of the allies with Salamanca and Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, the want of which he well knew would distress 
them severely, for the wheat harvest bad not yet 
been reaped in Castille, and nothing could be pro- 
cured there unless Wellington imitated his enemy, 
and laid waste whole districts, in order to obtain a 
scanty subsistence for his troops. Now by the pas- 
sage of the river at Toro, he had, in a great measure, 
effected his purpose ; he had gained a day’s march, 
was nearer to Salamanca thap the allies, and, had he 
persisted, the English general must either have fought 
him at disadvantage, or have given up the city and 
crossed the Tormes at Huerta, that he might not be 
cut off from Ciudad Rodrigo. Even had it been 
practicable for the latter to retaliate upon his enemy, 
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it would have answered no purpose whatever. The 
French armies in Spain never had any secure com- 
munication beyond the ground which they occupied; 
and, provided the force opposed to them was not too 
strong, they were indifferent in respect to the quarter 
from which their operations were directed, or on which 
side they carried them on. For the last six weeks the 
army of Portugal had been so surrounded, that 
scarcely a letter reached its commander; but the 
system of organized rapine and plunder, and the ex- 
traordinary discipline of the French, enabled them to 
subsist, though by the total ruin ofthe country. Any 
movement, therefore, upon Marmont’s flank would 
only tend to augment the embarrassment of Welling- 
ton’s situation, even had it been desirable as a purely 
military operation, which was not the case. 

The next morning at day-break, the enemy, who 
on the previous night had forced Cotton's outposts 
across the Trabancos, now drove them in again. 
Hereupon the bulk of the cavalry, with a troop of 
horse-artillery, formed in front of the infantry divi- 
sions, but separated from them by a marshy ravine, 
the only good passage being through the village of 
Castrejon. In like manner the two bodies of infantry 
were divided from each other by a wide hollow, while 
the French army lay behind a bold headland on the 
other side of tlte Trabancos. Cotton, having pushed 
on his cavalry towards the river, the combat began ; 
and, such were his skill and the courage of his troops, 
that he maintained himself in this exposed position till 
Wellington and Beresford came up. It was a critical 
moment, and the general himself was near. being 
slain or taken prisoner ; but he was fortunate enough 
to get clear of the danger, and now, under his imme- 
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diate direction, the British retired by Torecilla de la 
Orden. It was a singular and beautiful sight, though 
the day was exceedingly hot and the dust rose in 
clouds. The hostile columns of infantry might be 
seen marching to the same point, only half musket- 
shot distance from each other, and although with 
speed that was constantly being accelerated, yet in the 
md8t perfect order. Between the two, in a compact 
body, rode the German cavalry, men of huge stature, 
upon horses as largely proportioned as themselves, 
and so strangely did peace and war mingle, that 
while the bullets rushed and whistled over them, the 
officers on either side were exchanging courtesies with 
hand and hat, or pointing onwards with their swords, 
as if to urge each other to the common goal. 

In this way the march continued for ten miles, 
when both parties found themselves approaching the 
Guarena. The light division, however, had got the 
start, and it was now manifest would reach the point 
before their opponents, to prevent which the French 
redoubled their fire. and menaced an attack with 
infantry. But Alten drew close round with his 
cavalry, and the column suddenly dipping into a 
hollow, that offered itself on the left, were beyond 
their reach, and in a few minutes afterwards appeared 
in the Guarena. At the same time the fifth division 
entered the river higher up, and ventured even to 
halt in the stream to quench their thirst; but the 
French quickly brought up forty guns on the hills 
above, and poured down amongst them a storm of 
bullets. 

Strong as was the British position, Marmont 
hoped, in the confusion, that he might carry it and 
seize the table land of Vallesa. With this view, he 
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brought up all his artillery to the front, making 
Clauzel push the head of the right column over the 
_ river at Castrillo, but Wellington, anticipating this 
movement, had caused his other division, originally 
assembled at Canezal, to cross an upper branch of the 
Guarena, and this body reached the contested heights 
before Marmont's infantry, worn out as they were by 
heat and their long march, could muster in sufficient 
strength to attempt the passage marked out for them. 
When at length Clauzel passed over a brigade of 
cavalry, supported by a column of infantry, a fierce 
struggle took place, but it lasted for a short time 
only, and ended in the retreat of the assailants. 

But though thus doubly foiled, Marmont concen- 
trated his army at Castrillo so as to hold both banks 
ofthe river. The English general therefore recalled his 
troopsfrom Vallesa, and till the evening of the nextday 
all again was quiet, when the French marshal, as if to 
confound his adversary by his ever-changing and com- 
plicated movements, withdrew all the troops from 
his right, and marched to his left by Tarazone. But 
he had to do with an antagonist whose vigilance never 
slumbered, and whose sagacity was seldom to be 
found at fault. Wellington at once saw the peril to 
his right flank, and, in the course of the evening and 
night, crossing the Upper Guarena at Vallesa and 
El Olmo with the whole of the allied army, he pre- 
pared for the battle he expected the following day on 
the plains of Vallesa. | : 

Again Marmont deceived his adversary’s anticipa- 
tions. Shortly after daylight he made another move- 
ment in several columns to his left along the heights 
of the river, which he crossed below Cantalapiedra, 
and gained a new range of hills trending towards the 
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Tormes, and parallel to those leading from Vallesa. 
Hereupon the English general made a corresponding 
movement to his right towards Cantalpino, and both 
armies might now be seen, as they had been a few 
days before, marching on parallel lines, with only a 
short distance between them, each eagerly watching 
for a favourable moment to attack, and exchanging, 
as tife ground allowed it, shots or salutations. 

Though the allies had incurred no loss, yet the 
result of the day’s manceuvres was in favour of the 
French Marshal, who it was plain at Cantalpino 
had outflanked his adversary and now commanded 
the ford of Huerta. Wellington, therefore, fell off 
a little and encamped that night at Cabeza Vellosa, 
Alten’s brigade of cavalry being at Aldea Lengua, 
upon the Tormes. 

The next day the commander of the allies brought 
his left up to the river and thereconcentrated the whole 
army, hisadversary at the same time moving on to Hu- 
erta and throwing a garrison into Alba, from which 
place Carlo d’ Espana had chosen to withdraw theSpa- 
nish troops without the knowledge of the general. 
Marmont then as evening came on passed the Tormes 
with the greatest part of his troops between Alba 
and Huerta, leaving the remainder on the heights 
above Babila Fuente, and at night Wellington, who 
closely followed all his movements, likewise crossed 
the river, but by the bridge of Salamanca and the 
neighbouring fords. At the same time he left the 
third division and Urban’s cavalry on the right side 
of the Tormes, lest the enemy, finding he was pre- 
pared for them on the left, should alter their plans 
and manoeuvre by the other bank. 

Before these movements could be completed, and 
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while yet the light division was descending the rug- 
ged side of the Aldea Lengua, night came on with 
unusual darkness, for a tempest was gathering, that 
common herald of all the great battles in the Peninsula. 
Suddenly the thunder began to rattle, when as at a 
signal the rain poured down in torrents, the deepened 
waters of the ford hissed and boiled, and the light- 
ning blazed in sheets of fire over the columfis or 
played incessantly upon the bayonets. One flash 
killed several men and horses near Santa Marta, and 
hundreds of the cattle, scared by the storm, broke 
from their piquet ropes and galloped about in wild 
terror. At first they were mistaken for charging 
eae of the French, who indeed were close at 

and, but the’columns, undaunted either by the enemy 
or by this fearful war of elements, held on their way 
in unbroken order. 

During the night Marmont took possession of the 
village of Calvarassa de Arriba, and of the heights 
near it called Nuestra Senora de la Pena. The 
English left wing was placed in the low land near 
Santa Marta, with their cavalry in front, towards 
Calvarassa de Abaxo, while their right occupied a 
chain of hills, that sank down into level ground near 
the village of Arapiles. This line covered Salamanca, 
for it was perpendicular to the course of the Tormes 
from Huerta to that city, and parallel to the river's 
course from Alba to Huerta. But the enemy by his po- 
sition still menaced the British line of communication 
with Ciudad Rodrigo, and during thenight Wellington 
received certain intelligence that Clauzel had arrived 
at Pollos on the 20th with the cavalry and horse 
artillery of the army of the North and would speedily 
join Marmont. No time, therefore, was to be lost. 
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The English general determined, if he could not attack 
with advantage the next morning, to retreat at once 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo ; for when the enemy should be 
strengthened by this accession of cavalry, any farther 
march of manceuvre, such as he had carried on for 
the last four or five days, would be very difficult, and 
its results doubtful. 

Shortly after daybreak a struggle commenced for 
two steep and rugged hills, called Dos Arapiles, 
that stood at a little distance from the French left 
and the right of the English, and about half cannon- 
shot from each other. Important as was the posses- 
sion of these rocks, they had till now been unnoticed 
by either general. On observing the enemy stealing 
towards them, Wellington saw his peril, and imme- 
diately despatched the seventh Cacadorcs to seize 
the most distant of them ; but the French, who had 
been concealed in the woods, had the advantage of 
nearness, and after a sharp struggle gained the first 
Arapiles. In their attempt upon the second, they 
were less fortunate. This, in spite of all their efforts, 
was seized and retained by the English, who next 
attacked Nuestra Senora de la Pena, and so far suc- 
cessfully that they gained one half of the height while 
the French continued in possession of the other. 
Still, as the enemy maintained themselves on the more 
distant Arapiles, it became requisite for Wellington 
to extend his right to the hill behind the village, and 
to oceupy the village itself with the fourth division. 
In the mean time, a sharp cannonade was exchanged 
from the rocks on which the two gencrals had taken 
their respective positions, each eagerly looking out 
for the moment when a false step of his opponent 
should invite him to pounce upon his quarry. 
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From the variety of Marmont’s evolutions, it was 
difficult to say what might be his final purpose, if 
indeed he had anything else in view than to distract 
his adversary, and thuslead him into the commission of 
some blunder, while by his bold forward movements 
he covered the formation of his own army. Upon 
the whole, however, it seemed that his objesta yvere 
upon the left of the Tormes. Wellington, therefore, 
now opposed the first and light divisions to the 
French troops that occupied Calvarassa de Ariba, 
and, calling D’Urban’s horse and the third division 
over the river by the fords of Santa Marta, he placed 
them behind Aldca Tejada, where, unseen by the 
enemy, they commanded the road to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
This reversed the position of the allies. That which 
had been the rear now became the front ; their left 
occupied the English Arapiles; the right was on 
Aldea Tejada; and the interval between the third and 
fourth divisions was occupied by Bradford's Portu- 
guese, by British horse, and theSpanish infantry under 
Don Carlos de Espana. 

Kiverything scemed to Marmont to announce the 
allies’ intention of retreating, and fearing that they 
might commence that movement before his own dis- 
positions could be completed, he ordered Thomieres’ 
division, covered by fifty guns, and supported by the 
light cavalry, to menace the Ciudad Rodrigo road. 
At the same time, he hastened the march of his other 
troops, intending to fall upon his adversary the 
moment he should move as he expected against 
Thomieres, for he was still in total ignorance of the 
English position at Aldea Tejada. 

Several hours had been occupied by Marmont in 
his arrangements, and Wellington, seeing that they 
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offered no positive indications of his designs, gave 
up watching him, and retired from the Arapiles. 
But no sooner was intelligence brought to him of 
this false-‘move, than he started up, and again hastily 
betook himself to the heights. It was now about 
three o'clock. Imagination can scarcely forbear 
picturing to itself the stern joy with which the 
commander niust have looked down from the hill 
upon this march, every step of which was more and 
more sundering the enemy’s left wing from the 
eentre, and rendering its destruction inevitable. The 
moment this separation was complete, he gave the 
word, and the mass which had darkened the Arapiles 
poured down upon the ground below amidst a storm 
of bullets. In a few moments the fifth division had 
formed on the right of the fourth, connecting them 
with Bradford’s Portuguese, and yet farther on with 
the heavy cavalry, supported in a second line by the 
sixth and seventh divisions, Anson’s light cavalry, 
and the Spaniards under Don Carlos de Espana. 
The first and hght divisions occupied the ground on 
the left in reserve. As soon as these bodies had all 
taken their respective stations, the third division, 
with D'Urban’s cavalry and two squadrons of light 
dragoons, were ordered to form in four columns to 
turn the enemy’s left upon the heights ; the first line 
was directed to advance when this attack should be 
developed ; and as the fourth division would thus 
necessarily lend its flank to the enemy on the French 
Arapiles, Pack was commanded to assail that hill 
with his Portuguese the moment the left of the 
British line should pass it. 

From the hill, where he yet maintained his station, 
Marmont saw these last movements, and even now 
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ignorant of Pakenham’s advance from Aldea Tejada, 
he had little doubt that the heavy fire would hold 
the allies in check till he could bring up his reserve, 
and fall with irresistible force upon their left. But 
about five o'clock, when Thomieres’ column had 
gained a hill at the farther end of the southern ridge, 
expecting to see the British army in full retreat and 
pursued by Marmont from the <Arapiles, it was 
suddenly taken in flank by the third division. Every 
one, from the chief to the lowest soldier, then felt 
that he was lost ; and the French marshal, to whom 
the whole scene had now become visible, desperately 
-hurried forward in person to the fatal spot, when 
the explosion of a shell broke his arm, inflicted two 
deep wounds in his side, and struck him to the earth. 
Thomieres also was killed. 

The French fought bravely, even in this hopeless 
situation. Pakenham, however, bore down all before 
him ; and Bradford’s brigade, the fifth and fourth 
divisions, and Cotton’s cavalry, attacked in front 
with no less ardour, driving their opponents from 
one height to another, and bringing forward their 
right so as to acquire strength upon the enemy's 
flank as they advanced. Ona sudden, between these 
two attacks, an impenetrable cloud of dust arose, 
filling up the whole space, and whirling rapidly 
onward till it passed the left of the third division, 
when Le Marchant’s heavy horse, flanked by Anson’s 
light cavalry, burst from it. In a single minute 
twelve hundred French infantry, the object of their 
attack, were scattered like chaff before the wind. 
‘Le Marchant fell, but still his horsemen dashed on, 
and though their ranks were thinned by an irre- 
gular fire, yet in about forty minutes from the 
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beginning of the combat, the French left was entirely 
broken, and Thomieres’ division no longer existed as 
a body. 

Clauzel, who had now succeeded to the command 
of the French army, made a vigorous effort to bring 
back victory to the imperial eagles. Drawing o 
Ferey’s division from Calvarassa de Ariba to the 
cenfre, and uniting them with the light cavalry, 
Boyer’s dragoons, and two divisions of infantry from 
the forest, he rallied the broken troops upon this 
fresh body. By this able movement he covered the 
line of retreat to Alba, Foy’s division remaining un- 
touched upon his right, and another body under 
Maucune being behind the French Arapiles, which 
last position was now attacked by Pack, but to no 
purpose. This failure went nigh to shake the pre- 
vious success of the allies, and after much hard 
fighting, the victory again hung in the balance, when 
Wellington, who, according to the testimony of a 
consummate tactician, had shown himself during the 
day at every point of the field and exactly at the 
moment when his presence was most required, now 
brought up the sixth division. Having thus given 
the allies the superiority in the centre, he directed 
the first division to push between Foy and the rest 
of the French army, which would have rendered the 
escape of the latter impossible; but this was not 
done, and Clauzel skilfully employed the divisions 
of Foy and Maucune to secure his retreat. The first 
was so placed as to command the roads leading to 
the fords of Encina and Huerta, while the latter 
covered the road to Alba de Tormes, and the broken 
fragments of the army retired behind them in 
confusion. 
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The English General now sent his light division, 
flanked by some squadrons of dragoons, against Foy, 
who, as he retired, kept up an unremitting fire upon 
his pursuers. But still for three miles the latter 
marched on without returning a shot, and the flank- 
ing brigades at length penetrated between the cover- 
ing divisions, when Foy redoubled his fire; the 
allies replied, and, concealed by the smoke and¢the 
gathering darkness, the French escaped into the forest 
on their left. 

On his part Maucune resisted bravely, well know- 
ing that upon him in a great measure depended the 
safety of the French army. While Pakenham was 
attempting to turn his left, Clinton held the ground 
in his front, and had already suffered severely from 
his batterics, when a staff- officer rode up and ordered 
the British troops to attack the ridge. It was now 
night. The soldiers dashed fiercely up the ascent 
and met with as fierce a resistance, the continued flash 
of the guns showing from afar in the darkness how the 
ground was alternately lost and won. On the side of the 
assailants a wavering shect of fire sparkled and blazed, 
now in advance and now falling back, but never actu- 
ally reaching the summit, while the dark gaps that 
began to break the line of flame gave fearful token 
of the increasing havoc in their ranks. At length 
Pakenham turned the left of the French position ; but 
by this time Maucune’s defence had effected the in- 
tended purpose, Foy had gained the wood, the broken 
columns had made good their retreat, and now the 
ridge, which but a moment before was glowing like 
a crater, sank upon the sudden. into utter darkness. 
On reaching the summit, the English found no enemy 
to oppose them. 
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Wellington, who still knew nothing of the Spaniards 
having abandoned Alba de Tormes, and who had 
skilfully strengthened his left under the idea that the 
French must retreat by Huerta, now pursued with 
the light division in that direction ; and here he must 
of necessity have found and crushed the greater part 
of them, had Carlos de Espana obeyed his orders. 
Thesame result would have been obtained had he even 
given timely notice of his having evacuated Alba, as 
in that case the English general would at once have 
directed the pursuit upon the right track: but this 
too he neglected, and Wellington advancing with the 
leading regiment of the light division, met with no 
enemy except a squadron of dragoons that burst from 
the forest, and, after a hurried discharge of their arms, 
fled at full gallop towards the ford of Huerta. This 
event, however, might have greatly altered the colour 
of affairs in the Peninsula ; for a ball from one of 
their pistols breaking through Wellington’s holster, 
hit him on the thigh while riding close behind the 
forty-third ; but, fortunately, 1t produced only a slight 
contusiov. ~ 

The fame of this splendid achievement silenced the 
voice of the opposition at home; and while it put 
down Napoleon’s friends in every part of Spain, it 
gave fresh spirit to his enemies not only there, but 
throughout Germany, and was felt even under the 
walls of Moscow. A French officer described it as 
“‘ the beating of forty thousand men in forty minutes, 
and no doubt it went farto stamp Wellington as the 
greatest captain of his age. He had only sixty 
thousand disposable troops, while more than a hun- 
dred thousand French had the especial task of watch- 
ing and subduing him ; yet he had passed the frontier 
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in defiance of them, and utterly routed and broken 
his enemy in a pitched battle. | 

What the victor himself felt when the night closed 
upon his triumph, may be best estimated from the 
words of Napier the historian.—‘‘ I saw him,” says 
that brilliant writer, “late in the evening of that 
great day, when the advancing flashes of cannon 
and musketry, stretching as far as the eye duld 
command, showed in the darkness how well the field 
was won. He was alone ; the flush of victory was on 
his brow, and his eyes were eager and watchful, but 
his voice was calm and even gentle. More than the 
rival of Marlborough, since he had defeated greater 
warriors than Marlborough ever encountered, with a 
prescient pride he secmed only to accept this glory as 
an earnest of greater things.” 

With equal skill and energy Clauzel employed the 
few hours of darkness that yct remained to him, in 
earrying off his broken army; and though at day- 
break the allies followed hard upon his track, and 
their cavalry came up with his rear at La Serna, 
making prisoners of three battalions besides killing 
many, he yet reached Arevalo in safety with the 
remainder, In this he had been greatly assisted by the 
arrival of Chauvel’s long-expected horsemen and artil- 
lery from the Army of the North, who joined him ata 
time when the allied cavalry was reduced and worn 
out by continual fighting. Nothing, however, could 
be better managed than the retreat. Independently of 
the bold face he showed his pursuers, and the uncom- 
mon celerity of his march, he had completely deceived 
the English general, who naturally enough expected 
he would take the direct road for Valladolid instead 
of making for the Adaja. 
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At Arevalo, Clauzel might, and should have been, 
joined by the king, who had advanced from Madrid, 
and was now at Blasco, within a few hours’ march of 
him. The English Commander would then have found 
a second army upon the Douro, more powerful even 
than the first had been. But no sooner did Joseph 
hear of Marmont’s defeat, than he hastily retreated to 
Espfnar upon the road to the capital, while Clauzel 
marched towards Valladolid and pushed his right 
wing across the Douro to cover the evacuation of that 
city, retaining his left by the bridge of Tudela. 
By this last movement the French general hoped to 
mduce Joseph to advance ; but though the latter did 
in consequence make a flank movement to Segovia, 
he would not abandon his communication with Va- 
Jencia and Andalusia, and rather called upon Clauzel 
to come to him. Wellington, however, soon settled 
the dispute between them. He brought Santocildes 
to the Zapardiel, and crossing the Eresma and Ciga 
rivers, compelled Clauzel to retire over the Douro and 
subsequently towards Burgos. Soon after, the English 
general entered Valladolid amidst the general rejoic- 
ing of the people, capturing there seventeen pieces of 
artillery, a quantity of stores, and eight hundred sick 
and wounded. Hereupon Joseph commenced his 
retreat, and thus the army of the centre was finally 
separated from that of Portugal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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Wellington enters Madrid—The French in the Buen Retire 
capitulate—Sufferings of the Madrilenos—Soult’s Advice and 
Plans—He abandons the South—Valencia—Wellington leaves 
Madrid for the North—Clanzel again retreats—Description of 
Burgos—Wellington repeatedly arsaults the Castle and is re- 
puleed—His Reply to the Portuguese Government.—Wel- 
lington accepts the command of the Spanish Armies. 

Ir was now for Wellington to choose between 
following Clanzel or marching upon Madrid, and 
he resolved upon the latter; had he gone in pur- 
suit of Clauzcl, Salamanca and the Galicians would 
have been exposed to the attacks of Joseph, whereas 
in following the king he had nothing to fear from the 
broken army of Portugal. In Andalusia, Soult was 
too much occupied to give him any trouble from that 
quarter ; and in the east he hoped to be secured from 
Suchet by the Sicilian expedition, which was to be 
resumed in part under General Maitland. Most earn- 
estly did he press the execution of this plan upon 
lord Bentinck, who had first suggested it, but who 
now considered that the Spanish cause would derive 
from it no real aid, while Wellington argued that 
the mtended force might take Tarragona, and by 
means of that city open a communication between 
the fleet and the Spanish army,—a service of the 
greatest importance. Valencia, too, he maintained, 
might be wrested from the French, thus depriving 
the enemy of a valuable resource, adding strength to 
the Spaniards, and reviving the war throughout that 
kingdom. As regarded his own operations, this pro- 
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jected landing would be in the highest degree bene- 
ficial, whatever else might be its result, inasmuch as 
it would fully occupy Suchet’s army, without which 
the French could not drive him back upon Portugal ; 
and yet, if they did not effect this, all their commu- 
nications with their troops in the north of Spain 
would be cut off. | 

Thus secure from interruption, the English com- 
mander left Anson’s brigade on the Douro to observe 
Marmont, and Clinton’s division with all the fresh 
infantry at Cuellar to support and keep up the com- 
munication with him, and then marched to Madrid, 
resolved either to dislodge the king or to bring him 
toa generalaction. But though Joseph made a show 
of intended resistance by placing his army across the 
roads leading from the passes of the Guadarama, and 
his cavalry posts had a successful skirmish with the 
German horse, who were basely abandoned by the Por- 
tuguese, yet he did not wait for Wellington’s attack. 
Retreating with all his court and followers across the 
Tagus, he directed his march towards the Morena ; 
but on the way he heard that the Sicilian expedition 
had landed at Alicant, and, alarmed for the safety of 
Suchet, he changed his course for Valencia. For 
more than one hundred miles this march was one of 
continued suffermg. The people had fled, from the 
recollection of former crueltics ; it was the hottest 
season of the year, the roads were sandy and totally 
devoid of shade, and the Partidas constantly hovered 
on their flanks, slaughtering with indiscriminate fury 
all ranks, ages, and conditions. 

Wellington, finding the king thus fairly in retreat, 
now entered Madrid, when the reception he met with 
must have brought with it more real satisfaction than 
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the proudest honours and rewards that ever had been 
lavished upon him. It was indeed the most glorious 
rhoment of his life. The joy of the people was not 
extorted from them by fear or interest, or by that 
disposition to exalt the successful, which so often calls 
forth the voices of the multitude; nor did it show 
itself in idle clamour: the spirits of the poor Madri- 
lenos were subdued by famine and oppression,’ and 
they crowded round his horse, some kissing the hem 
of his garment, and others hanging upon his stirrups, 
while many flung themselves upon the earth in uncon- 
trollable emotion, and with tears blessed him as the 
deliverer of their country. 

Yet he who had achieved so much honour for 
himself and England was at this very time forced to 
remind the ministers that the income allowed to him 
was insufficient to mect his necessary and unavoid- 
able expenses. In a letter written to lord Bathurst 
afew days after this triumphant entry into the capi- 
tal of Spain, he says, “ I have been going on for more 
than three years upon the usual allowance of a com- 
mander-in-chief—that 1s, ten pounds per diem, liable 
to various deductions, among others of income-tax, 
reducing it to about eight guineas; but it will be 
necessary that government should now either give 
me an additional pay under the head of table-money, 
or any other they please, or that they should allow 
me to charge some of the expenses, such as charities, 
&c., which I am obliged to incur, in the existing 
state of this country, or I shall be ruined. It is 
not proper, probably, to advert to other services ; 
but I believe there is no service in which a com- 
mander-in-chief, with such a charge as I have, is 
so badly paid as in the British service. Indeed, as 
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faras I can learn, there is no instance of an officer 
holding a permanent command in the British service, 
whose receipts have been confined to ten pounds per 
diem, with deductions. They all receive either the 
allowance of a government, with that of a commander- 
in-chief, or an allowance of some other description ; 
but I doubt that the trouble or responsibility or the 
expenses of any at all equal mine. However, I 
should not have mentioned the subject, knowing that 
the public expect in these days to be well served at 
the lowest possible rate of expense, if I did not find 
that I was in a situation in which I must incur ex- 
penses which I cannot defray without doing myself 
an injury.” 

It should, however, be said, to the honour of the 
British government, that this letter produced the 
desired effect ; for only in a few weeks afterwards he 
writes to lord Liverpool, acknowledging the kindness 
of the prince regent, who has signified his inten- 
tion of proposing to “ parliament, at its next meeting, 
to grant him the sum of one hundred thousand pounds 
to support suitably the honours which his royal high- 
ness has recently been pleased to confer upon me.” 
Nor did this come unaccompanied with other rewards, 
less substantial, but not perhaps Icss valued : on the 
25th of August appeared in the Gazette the notice of 
an especial warrant, granting “his majesty’s royal 
hicense and permission that he and his descendants 
may bear, as a royal augmentation, i the dexter 
quarter of the arms of Wellington, AN ESCUTCHEON, 
charged with the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, 
and St. Patrick, being the Union badge of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as a lasting 
memorial of the glorious and transcendent achieve-- 
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ments of the said Arthur, Marquis of Wellington, on 
various important occasions, but more particularly in 
the recent brilliant and decisive victory obtained over 
the French army by the troops under his command 
near Salamanca.” 

Though thus driven from Madrid, marshal Jourdan 
had left behind him in the Buen Retiro a garrigon of 
two thousand efficient men, besides invalids and 
followers. This place, which stood on a rising ground 
at the eastern extremity of Madrid, had at one time 
been the favourite abode of the Spanish kings, and 
the sums of money extorted from the people for its 
formation had led to revolt in Catalonia, and occa- 
sioned the separation of Portugal from Spain. Ata 
vet later period it ceased to be a royal residence. 
The French on obtaining possession of Madrid con- 
verted it into a military « depét, and it now contained 
an immense quantity of stores, twenty thousand 
stand of arms, and upwards of one hundred and 
eighty pieces of brass ordnance in excellent condition. 
Wellington, therefore, completely invested the place 
on the evening of the 13th; and in the night his 
infantry detachments drove in the enemy’s posts from 
the Prado, the Botanical Gardens, and the works 
they had constructed on the outside of the park. 
Following up this first success, they broke through 
the wall in different places, and established themselves 
in the palace of the Retiro, close to the exterior line 
of the French fortifications, enclosing the building 
called LaChina. But the next day, while the British 
were preparing for the attack, the governor capitu- 
lated, and Madrid was once again free from its 
oppressors. The state, however, of the city was 
dreadful ; for though the markets were full of provi- 
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sions, the people had no money, even noble families 
privately seeking charity to save themselves from 
utter starvation. Throughout the night, the groans 
-and stifled cries of the famishing might be heard in 
all parts, and the emaciated dead bodies, flung into 
‘the streets every morning, only showed too well why 
those cries had ceased. The British did what they 
could to lighten their intolerable sufferings, and well 
did the patient and grateful Madrilenos deserve their 
kindness. There was no violence, no theft, not even 
reproaches ; all was calm endurance and the most 
perfect resignation. 

Though apparently immersed in the feasts and 
rejoicings of the capital,—for luxury was strangely 
mingled with all this desolation, — the English General 
had his eye anxiously fixed on the movements of his 
enemy in Valencia and Andalusia. The descent 
upon the eastern coast had becn by no means con- 
ducted according to his plan and wishes, yet it was 
not without its effect, and his first object was to 
prevent Soult from sending any detachment thither, 
or compel him, if he aided Suchet at all, to go with 
his whole army. With this view, he desired Hill not 
to attend to him any longer, unless Soult should 
move through La Mancha with all his force, but to 
push Drouet hard; while at the same time he desired 
General Cooke to cross the Santa Petri, if the French 
blockading army was not much stronger than him- 
self, or, if he could do nothing else, to proceed regu- 
larly against the enemy’s works. 

The ingenuity of Suchet contrived to find means in 
Valencia for the support of the additional burthen 
brought upon him by the king’s army, without adding 
much to the distress of the mhabitants; but Joseph, 
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alarmed at seeing the whole centre of Spain thus occu- 
pied by the allies, peremptorily ordered Soult to aban- 
don Andalusia. Against this command the marshal 
made the most vigorous remonstrances. He observed, 
that the moment he commenced his retreat, the sixty 
thousand enemies whom he had hitherto kept at bay 
would be sure to follow him, while Wellington would 
no less certainly be found upon the Tagus in his front; 
and he therefore advised the king to adopt the bolder 
measure of changing the entire theatre of operations, 
rather than abandon the South, and thus render null 
the labours of three years. ‘‘ Collect,” he said, ** the 
armies of the centre and of Arragon, and if possible 
that of Portugal, and then march upon Andalusia, 
though in so doing you lose Valencia. If the army 
of Portugal comes with you, one hundred and twenty 
thousand men will be close to that country ; if it can 
not or will not come, let it remain,—because, while 
Burgos defends itsclf, that army can keep on the right 
of the Ebro, and the emperor will take measures for 
its safety. Let Wellington then occupy Spain from 
Burgos to the Morena; it shall be my care to provide 
magazines, stores, and places of arms in Andalusia ; 
and the moment eighty thousand Frenchmen are 
assembled in that province, the theatre of war is 
changed. The English general must fall back to 
eave Lisbon, the army of Portugal may follow him 
to the Tagus, the line of communication with France 
will be established by the eastern coast, and a deci- 
_ sive battle may be delivered without fear at the gates 
of Lisbon.” | . 
This grand and daring scheme, when communicated 
to Napoleon, drew from him the remark that “ Soult 
was the only military head in Spain ;” but it so little 
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accorded with the ideas of the king, that he reiter- 
ated his former orders to Soult, who then reluctantly 
prepared for his retreat. On the 25th of August, a 
thousand guna, stores in proportion, with all the 
works of Chiclana, Santa Maria, and the Trocadero, 
were destroyed, and the long blockade of the Isla was 
broken up at the very time when the French intrigues 
weré beginning to prevail in Cadiz. Soult then march- 
ed towards Grenada, and Seville shortly afterwards 
fell into the hands of the allies. But so admirably was 
the retreat conducted, that by the 18th of October he 
had effected the military junction of the French forces. 

While the Army of the South was yet on its way, 
Wellington had left the capital ; but before quitting 
the Madrilenos, he addressed a proclamation to the 
whole Spanish people. It ran thus :— 

** PROCLAMATION. 

“ Spanrarps ! “ Madrid, 29th August, 1812. 

‘“‘ It is unnecessary to take up your time by recall- 
ing to your recollection the events of the last two 
months, or by drawing your attention to the situation 
in which your enemies now find themselves. 
_ “ Listen to the accounts of the numerous prisoners 
daily brought in, and deserters from their army ; hear 
the details of the miseries endured by those who, 
trusting to the promises of the French, have followed 
the vagabond fortunes of the Usurper, driven from 
the capital of your monarchy ; hear these details from 
their servants and followers who have had the sense 
to quit this scene of desolation, and if the sufferings 
of your oppressors can soften the feeling of those 
inflicted upon yourselves, you will find ample cause 
for consolation. 

VOL. It. K 
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‘¢ But much remains still to be done to consolidate 
and secure the advantages acquired. It should be 
clearly understood that the pretended king is an 
usurper, whose authority it is the duty of every 
Spaniard to resist; that every Frenchman is an enemy, 
against whom it 1s the duty of every Spaniard to 
raise his arm. 

‘¢ Spaniards ! you are reminded that your enémies 
cannot much longer resist ; that they must quit your 
country if you will only omit to supply their demands 
for provisions and moncy, when those demands are 
not enforced by superior force. Let every individual 
consider it his duty to do everything in his power 
to give no assistance to the enemy of his country, 
and that perfidious enemy must soon entirely aban- 
don in disgrace a country which he entered only for 
the sake of plunder, and in which he has been en- 
abled to remain only because the inhabitants have 
submitted to his mandatcs, and have supplied his 
wants. 

“Spaniards! resist this odious tyrrany, and be in- 
dependent and happy. “WELLINGTON.” 


In thus leaving Madrid, it was his intention to 
secure his northern line of operations by the capture 
of Burgos, and then return as speedily as possible. 
He was certain that whenever Soult should connect 
himself with Suchet and the king, the allies would 
be pressed upon the Tagus; it was desirable, therefore, 
to remove all embarrassments existing on the right 
side, and to strengthen himself as much as possible 
in that quarter, preparatory to the events which 
might be expected in the centre. At the same time, 
he took every precaution that might be requisite in 
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vase of a reverse, pointing out the different measures 

to be adopted according to the movements of the 

enemy, and ordering that if they advanced, the sick 
and the stores should be sent away, and everything 

should be destroyed that could not be carried off. 

There did not, however, seem much danger to the 

city in his absence; for the allies had sixty thousand 

men§ half of them excellent troops, collected in Old 

and New Castile, against whom the French could not 

for aome time bring more than fifty thousand, with- 

out endangering Valencia, where, with the Sicilian 

expedition, the army was sixteen thousand strong. 

He had enjoined Maitland to hold his ground there, 

at Alicante, as long as he could do so without abso- 

lutely compromising his safety. Indeed, he considered 

that officer might maintain himself against the king 

and Suchet so long as he was able to keep open his 

communication with the sea, and he could at any time, 

if it should be seriously menaced, embark his whole 

army, Spaniards as well as English. Yet even in 

this quarter he was not wholly without uneasiness. 

The Spanish general, Elio, had actually proposed to 

withdraw Roche’s division from Alicante, leaving the 
place to be garrisoned by the British troops, and it 

was only by the most energetic protest that he checked 
this ruinous measure. ‘In regard” he said, “ to the 

proposal of your Excellency, to draw from Alicante 

the division of Spanish troops under the command of 
General Roche, I have to remind your Excellency 

that these troops are the garrison of Alicante; and 

your Excellency is much mistaken if you suppose 
that I will allow the British troops under Lieut.-gene- 
ral Maitland to be the garrison of Alicante, instead of 
those under General Roche. 
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“ T now give notice to your Excellency, that if Ido 
not learn by the return of the courier that you have 
ordered General Roche to remain at Alicante, I shall 
send orders to General Maitland to embark the troops 
under his command from Alicante, where it will, in 
that case, be useless for them to remain. 

“The facts regarding Alicante are as follow : — 
There are no provisions in the place for the Spanish 
troops, and the place cannot be supplied unless the 
communication should be kept open with the sea. 
The communication with the sea will be lost unless 
the troops at Alicante can maintain themselves on 
the heights outside of the town; and there will not 
be a sufficient number to hold that position, if the 
troops under General Roche should be withdrawn. 

‘If the eastern heights cannot be maintained, your 
Excellency will see the necessity for my withdrawing 
my troops; and your Excellency will do well to ote 
orders that the Spanish troops under General Whit- 
tingham should be withdrawn likewise; and it will 
be necessary that. your Excellency should be pre- 
pared to give satisfactory reasons to the Government 
for the loss of this important post.” 

The attention of Suchet and the king was thus, for 
a time at least, occupied on the eastern coast; and 
in the mean while he calculated that the rivers would 
rise, and Hill would in consequence be enabled to 
maintain himeelf against the cnemy till his return. 

It was indeed high time that Wellington should. 
look in person to the North, for everything had been 
going on wrong there while he was away. So tardy 
and inefficient had been the movements of the Span- 
iards, that neither Astorga nor the forts of Toro and 
Zamora had yet been taken ; and Clauzel, having now 
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reorganized his broken forces, came down upon 
‘Valladolid with twenty thousand infantry and two 
thousand horse, and fifty guns well supplied with 
ammunition. His design was to harass the flank of 
the English general, who, he imagined, must be driven 
by Joseph from Madrid, and would then retreat by 
Avila. In the mean time, Foy, by a bold advance, 
carried off the French garrisons in Toro and Zamora, 
and would have saved the troops in Astorga had it not 
surrendered the day before. This success of the French 
general was in a great measure owing to Clinton's 
neglect of orders, in not marching upon Olmedo: but 
it could hardly be considered a disadvantage to the 
allies, since if Foy had not withdrawn the garrisons, 
it would have cost the English much time and a long 
march at an unfavourable season to have taken these 
fortresses. 

The approach of Wellington, who had advanced 
by Arevalo, compelled Clauzel to abandon Valladolid. 
Hereupon he retreated up the Pisergua and Arlanzon 
valleys ; and then began a trial of skill between him 
and his great adversary that excited the admiration 
of all who witnessed it. Every day he offered bat- 
tle, but with such advantage of ground, that Welling- 
ton, whose numbers had been much reduced by 
sickness, and who momentarily expected the Galicians 
to come up, refused to attack in front, and constantly 
turned his flanks. The movements, however, for 
this purpose could never be completed till nightfall ; 
and when the morning broke again, Clauzel was 
sure to be found in a new position as little assailable 
as that of the day previous, 

At length, the Spaniards joined Wellington; and 
he would have frankly accepted battle, had not the 
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French general, seeing this addition to his adversary's 
numbers, made a hasty retreat through Burgos, which 
the allies entered in great confusion. Several houses 
had been set fire to by the garrison of the castle, 
under the plea, real or pretended, that they impeded 
their defences ; and the conflagration was spreading 
widely, while the Guerillas, as wild and barbarous 
asso many Cossacks, plundered their countrymen, 
and by their fierceness added to the tumult. There 
was some fear that Burgos might he entirely destroyed ; 
but the strenuous exertions of Don Miguel Alava 
after a time put an end to the disorder. : 

Eighteen hundred infantry, besides artillerymen, 
which with its works enclosed a high hill, the city 
had been left under Dubreton to defend the castle, 
of Burgos standing between it and theriver. It had 
five lines of defence, the third of which contained the 
two loftiest pomts of the hill. On one of these heights 
was an entrenched building, called the White Church ; 
on the other and more elevated of the two, stood the 
ancient keep of the castle, which was likewise en- 
trenchcd and surmounted withaheavy casemated work, 
called the Napoleon battery. This last commanded 
everything around it. 

To the north, at about three hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, was the hill of San Miguel, scarcely less elevated 
than that on which the fortress stood, and defended 
by a large hornwork, with scarp and counterscarp. 
It was unfinished, and closed only by stout palisades ; 
hut this was of the less consequence, as it was under the 
fire of the Napoleon battery, was covered in front by 
slight entrenchments, and was outflanked oneither side 
by .the castle-hill, to which it ran parallel, the breadth 
of the one being opposed to the length of the other. 
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 BSo-completely did the castle command the passages 
of the Arlanzon and the roads communicating 
with them, that the allies were unable to cross the 
river till the 19th, when the first division stormed 
the outworks on the hill of San Miguel. As soon as 
it was dark, the same troops, with the addition of the 
forty-second regiment, attacked and carried by as- 
sault the hornwork, which the enemy had occupied 
in strength. The combat was desperate, and would 
have failed, had not Major Cocks forced an entrance 
‘by the gorge, while the storming-party marched 
against the front ; but not being well supported, he 
could not prevent the garrison from breaking through 
his men and escaping with little loss, their casualties 
not exceeding a hundred and fifty men, while the 
allies lost above four hundred. 

Wellington was now enabled from the hill to look 
into the state of the defences ; and as far as he could 
judge of them, he was apprehensive that his means 
were insufficient to enable him to take the castle. He 
had neither sapper nor miner, and only five officers of 
engineers ; his artillery consisted of three eighteen- 
pounders and fiveiron howitzers, and hisengineer-stores 
were scanty in the same proportion. Nor would the 
usual insufficiency in the means of transport allow 
him to draw cannon and ammunition from the coast 
or Madrid. He heard, however, that the enemy 
were ill provided with water, and that their magazine 
of provisions was in a place exposed to be set on fire ; 
and he therefore thought it possible that he might 
compel a surrender, although he should be unable to 
lay the place open to assault. 

On the night of the 22nd (September), the General 
ordered an attempt to storm the exterior line of the 
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enemy's works, one of the batteries destined to sup - 
port his position within them being so far advanced 
that it was expected to be ready to open on the day 
following. The attack was to have been made by 
detachments of Portuguese troops, belonging to the 
sixth division, that occupied the town and invested 
the castle on the south-west side, on the French left, 
while a part of the first division under Major Léwrie 
should scale the wall in front. But the Portuguese 
were too strongly opposed to make any progress, and 
the attack on the enemy’s flank failed, partly from 
the inexperience of the troops, those whom Wellington 
usually had with him having been left behind at 
Madrid, and perhaps still more from the misconduct of 
Lawrie, a brave rash man, with little inclination to 
obey orders. As was too common in the British army, 
he had paid no attention to his orders, notwithstand - 
ing the pains that the General took in giving him writ- 
ten instructions, reading and explaining them to him 
twice over. He made none of the dispositions di- 
rected, and instead of regulating the attack as one in 
command should have done, he rushed on as if he had 
been the leader of a forlorn-hope, and fell, with many 
of those who went with him. When he was killed 
there was nobody to direct the troops, no other officer 
having received instructions what to do in such an 
event; but Wellington, happily being in the trenches 
at the time, immediately ordered the troops to he 
withdrawn, 

Upon the retreat of the assailants, the French 
got possession of Lawrie's body ; and as they found 
his instructions in his pocket and thus became ac- 
quainted with the plan of the English general, it 
could never be repeated, The original design, there- 
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fore, was resumed, of working up to the wall and 
mining under it. Even this, though more secure, 
was attended with much loss and difficulty. The 
workmen were distressed in their sap by heavy falls 
ofrain; andthe French marksmen kept up an incessant 
and murderous fire, while the shells, that passed over 
the trenches, struck the hill beyond and rolled back 
agaifl into them, doing fearful execution. But, in 
spite of every obstacle, the steady courage of the 
troops prevailed ; and a mine under the exterior line 
of the castle being completed, the General resolved 
upon a third assault. 
. At midnight the mine was exploded, the wall fell, 
_and an officer with twenty men rushing boldly for- 
ward, gained the summit of the breach. The detach- 
ment, however, appointed to support them, missed 
their way in the dark ; and the French, who had at 
first heen paralysed by the effect of the mine, recovered 
‘themselves, and drove back the few assailants at the 
point of the bayonet. Unfortunately, the breach was 
not of a kind to be stormed except at the moment 
of the explosion, and it was necessary to enlarge it 
before the attempt could be repeated. 

Kivery endeavour of the besiegers to construct bat- 
teries in the best situation failed, in consequence of 
the great superiority of the enemy's fire. One of 
the three battering-guns—for they had but three 
was destroyed,a second was much damaged, two 
-gun-carriages were rendered useless, and the defences 
were quite demolished, while the French, having the © 
advantage of the higher ground, were not to be re- 
strained by any effort of the besiegers marksmen. In 
the mean time, however, another mine had been placed 
under the wall, and a fire was now opened from a 
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battery constructed under cover of the hornwork, 
which having improved the breach first.made, the 
General gave directions for a fourth assault. 

At five oclock in the evening, the mine was 
exploded ; its effect was terrific, a hundred feet of 
wall being carried away and the gallant defenders 
blown up in the air. Immediately the assailants 
rushed on through the smoke and ruins, and st8rmed 
both the old and the new breach, when the troops 
established themselves within the exterior line of the 
castle-works. This timely success raised the spirit 
of the British soldiers, who had been much dis- 
couraged by their own losses, and the little impres- 
sion hitherto made, to all appearance, upon the enemy. 
What was scarcely of less importance, a supply of 
ammunition, sent by Sir Home Popham from San- 
tander, now reached the camp ; and more was soon to 
be expected coastwise from Corunna, and by land from 
Ciudad Rodrigo. On their part, the French never 
for a moment relaxed in the defence. Twice they 
made desperate sorties on the head of the sap between 
the exterior and interior castle-lines ; and both times 
they were successful, killing or wounding between 
three and four hundred of the besiegers. In the last, 
the eldest son of Lord Somers fell, while gallantly ral- 
lying the troops that had been driven in, an event not 
less lamented by the soldiers than by their commander. 

The troops were now established within about a 
hundred yards of the enemy’s interior line, in another 
part of which a considerable breach was effected. 
Still the General did not dare to risk an assault till 
he should be again supplied with ammunition ; for 
such had been the consumption of powder and bail, 
particularly during the last sorties, that if he had 
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attempted to storm the enemy’s works, he might have 
found himself in presence of a French army without 
the means of self-defence. Compelled thus to delay 
@ mode‘of attack which must cause a greater expendi- 
ture of ball and powder than he could afford, he 
contented himself for the present with carrying on 
the works under-ground, and throwing heated shot 
at the White Church in order to destroy the maga- 
zines. | 

By the time the besiegers’ ammunition was 
well-nigh expended, notwithstanding all their eco- 
nomy in its use, a fresh supply arrived from San- 
tander. The new mine was loaded, and Liha. ein 
gave orders for a fifth assault. While the breach in 
the second line was being stormed, the church was 
to be attacked, and the third division was to escalade 
the works in front of the old breach, the explosion of 
the mine giving the signal to begin. 

At half-past four in the evening, the mine was 
sprung ; but though it brought down a terrace im front 
of San Roman, it did little injury to the church 
itself. Colonel Browne, however, lodged a party of 
Cacadores and some Spanish troops of the regiment of 
Asturias in the outwork, while a detachment of the 
King’s German Legion carried the breach, and a body 
of the Guards succeeded in escalading the line. The 
defence of the enemy was not less vigorous than the 
attack: they brought such a fire upon these two 
last detachments, from the third line and from the 
body of the castle itself, that the assailants were 
unable to maintain their ground, and as the sup- 
ports did not follow closely, they were driven back, 
after more than two hundred men and officers had 
been killed and wounded. 
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Could the beseigers have breached the wall of the 
castle, there is no doubt the place would have been 
carried, for some of the men had stormed even the 
third line. The general resolved,-therefore, as soon 
as he should receive the guns promised by Sir Heme 
Popham, to endeavour to effect a breach in that quar- 
ter ; and in the interval another mine was commenced 
under the second line from the church of San R6man, 
which the allies had regained after having been driven 
out of it in the repulse of their attack. But the 
Army of Portugal was advancing to relieve Burgos, 
reinforced by troops recently arrived from France, 
and by that part of the Army of the North which 
was disposable. Before, however, proceeding to speak 
of this event, or of the matters connected with it, there 
are several minor points to be considered which took 
place during the siege, but which could not then be 
related without interrupting the course of the nar- 
rative. 

The Portuguese finance had, as usual, been a sub- 
ject of sore annoyance to Wellington, and that, too, at 
a time when his mind was sufficiently occupied with 
the actual details of war. The regency at Lisbon was 
never without some cause of complaint. Above all, their 
demands for British subsidy were unceasing ; though 
in fact their claims had in the gross been satisfied, even 
while every service in the army was in arrear, and the 
military affairs had suffered in consequence most mate- 
rially. Neither could the government at Lisbon be 
brought to apply to the payment of the troops serving 
with the army in Spain that part of the subsidy which 
they received inmoney. . On this subject the General 
indignantly observed, “‘ Something or other has made 
a terrible alteration in the troops for the worse. 
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They: have lately, in several instances, behaved very 
ill; and whether it be owing to the nature of the ser- 
vice, or their want of pay, I cannot tell; but they 
are not at all in the style they were. I am rather 
inclined to attribute their misbehaviour to the misery 
and consequent indifference of both officers and sol- 
diers, on account of their want of pay. If it be true, 
as I dtclare it is, that the subsidy is not in arrears, 
ought the pay of the Portuguese army to be in arrears 
at all? Ought it to be in arrears for a longer period 
than the pay of the British army? That it is so, 
there is no doubt ; and yet Dom Miguel, &c., will 
produce hundreds of documents to prove this asser- 
tion to be false, and, contrary to the evidence of all 
the officers of the army, that the men have the money 
in their pockets.” 

Another subject of complaint was the frauds which 
the regency pretended were practised upon their reve- 
nue, under cover of importing stores for the army. 
To this, Wellington replied, that he had given every 
facility in his power to prevent such frauds, and 
since the year 1810 had never desired any exemp- 
tion from duties, except for clothing or stores re- 
quired by the army. “I do not,” he said, “apply 
for an exemption of duties for articles brought to 
Portugal for sale on speculation. Frauds, however, 
may be committed by masters of transports, and of: 
other vessels resorting to Portugal on account of the 
public; but to prevent these frauds is one of the. 
objects. of my repeated remonstrances to the local 
government of Portugal to reform the Custom House, 

“JT know that the taxes upon income, and the 
direct taxes in Lisbon and Oporto, were very ill col- 
lected ; andno measure has been adopted by the govern- 
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ment which has satisfied my mind that it was ‘4 
remedy to the existing abuses. I proposed for the 
consideration of the government, to be applied to the 
large towns, the system which prevails in England, 
with some alterations, particularly a publication of 
the returns of income which should be made by dif-. 
ferent individuals, in ordcr to obtain greater accuracy 
from those who should make them, But the gévern-. 
ment declined to adopt what I proposed, and there 
the matter rests; and as far as the produce of the 
taxes on income and of the direct taxes would affect 
the deficit, I believe it remains as it was. 

“Tt rests with the government, and not with me, to 
see that strangers pay the taxes upon income, and the 
direct taxes ; and I hope they will be more successful 
with this description of persons than I know they are 
with the Portuguese possessors of large capitals. 

“‘In regard to savings, I have desired Marshal Sir 
William Beresford to send to their homes all the 
militia, excepting the few absolutely necessary for the 
interior duties ; and I have not failed to urge the sup- 
pression of the naval expenses of the government. 

“I do not know that there is a larger staff to the 
Portuguese army than is required. It is certainly 
true, however, that‘for want of money, the Portuguese 
army is very ill equipped with many essentials for 
service, and that I am frequently much embarrassed 
by their wants. Much of what appears under the 
head of military expense, consists in pensions to 
widows, to retired officers, &c. &c.; the provision 
for these classes provided by the country, viz., the 
produce of the revenue of the military orders, being 
applied to purposes different from those for which 
thcse orders were originally endowed. I believe that 
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the hospitals are much better arranged, and that they 
are managed with more economy by the persons em- 
ployed by Marshal Sir William Beresford, than they 
were, 

“T have no knowledge of ‘frauds or extortions’ 
on the country; or ‘violence on the magistrates,’ 
committed by the officers of the commissariat of the 
British army ; and if the Conde de Funchal has any 
knowledge of such acts, I hope he will make them 
known to me in detail. If he has not, I hope that 
he will have no objection to make known the autho- 
rity he had for making so serious a charge in a public 
document. 

“It is perfectly true, that owing to the poverty ot 
the government, ‘exactions and violence’ (but not 
‘ frauds,’ as far as I have any knowledge) have been 
practised by the officers of the Portuguese commis- 
sariat : but to remedy these evils is one of the objects 
of my repeated remonstrances to the Portuguese 
government, in regard to their finances, and other 
measures. | 

“It appears now that the favourite measure of the 
Portuguese ministers, viz., a loan in England, is 
abandoned ; and recourse is to be had to the sale of 
the lands of the Crown and of tle Church, rather than 
to enforce the adoption of the only measures which 
can relieve the finances. 

““[ have already had before me a proposition for 
the sale, or rather transfer, to the creditors of the Junta 
de Viveres, of the lands of the Crown; but these were 
the uncultivated lands in Alentejo ; and I pointed out 
to government the great improbability which existed 
that any body would take these lands m payment 
of their claims, and the injury they would do to the 
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public credit by rendering such a scheme public, if it 
were not likely to be successful. 

“ My opinion is, that there is nobody in ‘Portugal 
possessed of capital, who entertains or who ought to 
entertain such an opinion of the state of affairs in the 
Peninsula, as to lay out his money in the purchase of 
the lands of the Crown. The loss of a battle, not in 
the Peninsula even, but elsewhere, would expo8e his 
estate to confiscation, or at all events to ruin, by a 
fresh incursion of the enemy ; and even if any man 
can believe that Portugal is secure against the incur- 
sion of the enemy, and his estate and person against 
the violence, exactions, and fraud of the enemy, he is 
not, during the existence of the war, even according 
to the Conde de Funchal’s notion, exempt from those 
evils from his own countrymen and their allies. 

‘“¢ There could be no objection to trying the experi- 
ment of offering some of the estates of the Crown for 
sale; and it will be seen whether I have or not 
formed a correct judgment on this subject. I think 
it more than probable that the holders of small farms 
under the Crown have the means, and would purchase 
at the full value, the fee simple of their several farms ; 
but I should think the produce from this resource 
would not be very large. If the Prince Regent of 
Portugal consents, however, the experiment of the 
sale of the Crown lands, in large parcels as well as in 
small, to the landholders, might be tried. 

6 Although, if this measure 6 succeeds, it is probable 
that it will ‘keep back some specie which would find 
its way into the British military chest, I do not re- 
commend that payment for these purchases should 
he taken in paper exclusively. I do not think that 
any measure which can be adopted will have the 
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effect of raising the exchangeable value of the Portu- 
guese paper-money, as long as the British commis- 
sary at Lisbon continues to pay in paper-money the 
drafts made upon him by the Commissary-General 
at lead-quarters, making an allowance for the dis- 
count. 

‘¢ The receiver of the paper, who resides possibly 
in a distant province of Portugal, is interested in 
exchanging it for money at any rate ; because he can- 
not pass it in the country, the law on this subject 
not being executed, excepting in the large towns. 

“In regard to the sale of the lands belonging to 
convents and the church, I earnestly recommend that 
it should not be attempted. First, the same objec- 
tion exists as to the sale of the Crown lands, viz., the 
want of purchasers. Secondly, nothing would render 
the measure palatable to the church ; and it might 
be expected that the influence of the church would be 
exerted against the allies, instead of operating, as it 
has done hitherto, most powerfully in their favour. 
Thirdly, the measure is useless, if the sale of the 
Crown lands should succeed ; and it certainly will not 
succeed if the other should not. At the same time, 
the attempt will alienate the good wishes of a numer- 
ous and very powerful party in Spain, as well as in 
Portugal. Fourthly, it must be observed, that if the 
measure should be successful, and should be honestly 
carried into execution, it will entail a considerable 
burthen on the finances, viz., five per cent. on the 
purchase money, for the ecclesiastical owners of the 
estate ; which the sale of the Crown lands will not. 

“‘ The best mode of obtaining for the state, eventu- 
ally, the benefit of the estates of the church, would 
be to prevent the monasteries and nunneries from re- 
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ceiving novices; and in the course of time the Pope 
might be brought to consent to the sale of these estates, 
for the benefit of the state ; or the state might assume 
the possession of them, the ecclesiastical corporation 
which held them being extinct. __ | as 

‘“¢T am however of opinion, that it is not disadvan-. 
tageous to Portugal and Spain, that large portions of. 
the land should be in the hands of the church. *[he 
bishops and monks are the only proprietors who live 
on their estates, and spend the revenues of them 
among those by whose labours those revenues have 
been produced ; and till the habits of the great landed 
proprietors on this subject shall change, the transfer 
of the property of land from the church to laymen 
will be a misfortune to those countries.” 

With the Spaniards he had scarcely less trouble. 
He was by no means satisfied with the garrison of. 
Ciudad Rodrigo, while the conduct of the Spaniards- 
towards the French prisoners, and above all, towards 
those who had surrendered at Madrid upon capitula- 
tion, was, he declared, atrocious, and he threatened 
a punishment, of all others the most likely to be felt. 
by such offenders. ‘You know,” he said, “ under 
what conditions I promised to pay the troops under 
your command, and you know whether I have acted 
according to my promise. The fact is, that you 
have received more than my own soldiers, since this 
arrangement. But I will give no more money to 
officers and troops that have not discipline, and dare 
to pillage and murder prisoners of war with whom > 
I have made acapitulation. The officers of the gar- 
rison have not done their duty, or this misfortune 
would not have happened ; and I will not pay offi- 
cers who slight their duty. Having been guilty of 
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this heglect, they ought to be punished ; and neither 
will I give anything to the chiefs who do. not punish 
such neglect.” 3 7 

Conduct of this kind, inexcusable as it was, at least 
evinced the bitterness of the Spanish hatred towards 
the oppressors of the country, but there were other mea- 
sures which would seem to have originated in the gross- 
est (Elly, or something even worse than folly. Inthe 
Madrid Gazette, every movement of the army was 
published : to the great benefit of the French generals, 
who, owing to the Guerilla system, could in ao other 
way get at this very necessary information. This abuse: 
Wellington endeavoured to put a stop to by declar-. 
ing, that, if he again saw any notice of his. move- 
ments in the Gazette, he would immediately with- 
draw his troops and abandon Madrid to its fate. 
But the mischief had been already done; the 
French in Valencia, as he had warned Don Carlos 
would be the case, were moving upon the informa- 
tion thus kindly furnished by their enemy. 

In some respects, the Cortes acted with a greater 
share of prudence; they appeared to be sensible 
of the inferiority of their generals, for during the 
siege they again offered Wellington the command of 
all their forces. Circumstances had much changed 
since he last declined this proffer. In the course of 
the war, the Spaniards had lost nearly all their can- 
non and all their cavalry, and could not act generally 
in bodies separate from the Anglo-Portuguese. But 
it was impossible to carry on any operations without 
some concert amongst the three nations composing the 
army, and indifferently as the Spaniards for the most 
part managed affairs when left to themselves, there 
could be little doubt of their behaving well in 
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the same field with the British. It was expedient, 
therefore, on every ground, that the general com- 
mand should be vested in one person. Swayed by 
such weighty considerations, he sent in his accept- 
ance, subject to the approbation of his own govern- 
ment, though he clearly saw that the Spanish troops 
were not at all improved in their discipline, their 
- equipment, their organization, or their military spirit. 
He was careful, however, to guard against any pre- 
tensions which, upon his final acceptance of their 
offer, the Cortez might form to direct the opcra- 
tions of the war, in consequence of their having 
appointed him to command their armies. As to 
the delay which must take place before he could 
receive the sanction of the Prince Regent, that he 
thought would be of little consequence, for his sug- 
gestions had hitherto been cheerfully acted upon by 
the Spanish chiefs, and he trusted that the same 
practice would be continued, even though he was not 
actually invested with the supreme command. In 
this hope he found himself egregiously mistaken. 
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Deficiency of intelligence amongst the French—Souham advances 
agajnst Wellington—Insubordination and arrest of Ballasteros— 
The allies raise the siege of Burgos—Retreat of Wellington— 
Hill’s retreat—Junction of the allied Armies—Capture of Sir 
Edward Paget—Wellington out-manceuvres Soult and continues 
his retreat—The adverse armies go into winter-quarters—The 
errors of the British Government—Wellington’s address to the 

army upon their bad conduct—The Commissariat— Wellington's 
consideration in the removal of officers. 

WHEN the siege of Burgos first commenced, the 
Army of Portugal was quartered at Pancorbo, and 
along the river Ebro, with an advanced guard at 
_Briviesca. On this line it was reorganised, and re- 
cruited with twelve thousand fresh troops from 
France ; and Massena, being appointed to the full 
command of the northern provinces, gave the conduct 
of these forces to Souham. 

So little intelligence could the French obtain through 
their own means, that the new commander for some 
time faneied the allies were sixty thousand strong, and. 
that three divisions were marching from Madrid to 
joithem. Considering his army, therefore, as the 
only barrier between Wellington and I'rance, he was 
unwilling to place himself in a position where he might 
be forced into a battle. But at length he learnt from 
Paris and the English papers, that his adversary 
had only thirty thousand men, eleven thousand of 
whom were Galicians, and less to be relied upon 
than even the Guerillas, while at the same time 
Soult was in march from Granada, and the king was 
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moving on Madrid. He, therefore, called Caffarelli 
from Vittoria, and, intending to relieve the castle, he 
moved forward a considerable body of infantry and 
six squadrons of horse from Briviesca, to reconnoitre 
the British outpost at Monasterio. These troops 
attacked the piquet in front of the town, but were 
repulsed by a detachment of the Brunswick Legion. 

In a few days the whole French army was united, 
when a strong body advancing against the post of 
Monasterio, captured a piquet of the Brunswickers, 
which, contrary to orders, had remained at St. Olalla. 
The enemy in consequence obtained possession of the 
heights commanding Monasterio itself, and the 
outpost was obliged to retire to the Burgos side of 
the town, whereupon the English general, assembling 
all his troops except those necessary to maintain the 
siege, arrayed them on the hills, their right being at 
Ibeas on the Arlanzon, the centre at Riobena and 
Mijaradas, on the main road behind Olmos, and the 
left at Soto Palacios. ‘The French army was likewise 
collected in the neighbourhood of Monasterio, and 
moved forward on the evening of the next day with 
about ten thousand men, to drive the English out- 
posts from Quintanapalla and Olmos. The troops 
withdrew by order from the first of these places, but 
the latter was gallantly maintained by the Chasseurs 
Britanniques ; and Wellington seeing that there was 
a fair opportunity to strike a blow at the enemy, 
directed Paget to move with two divisions upon their 
right flank. This order, being well executed, quickly 
drove the French back upon Monasterio, and would 
have been yet more fatal to them, if the growing 
darkness had not prevented him from reaping the 
full advantage of this blunder and of his own 
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movement. Still, the situation of the allies was not 
a little perilous, the disproportion being so great in 
the numbers and composition of the respective forces. 
‘Wellington had but four thousand horse to contest 
the field with five thousand ; and, what was of. yet 
more importance, he had only five-and-twenty pieces 
of artillery, while Souham had at least sixty. In his 
rear were the castle and the river Aranzon, the fords 
and bridges of which were commanded by the guns 
of the fortress. ‘But cvents in remote parts were 
beginning to be felt here, influencing and controlling 
the actions of either general. 

At the desire of Wellington, the Cortes had desired 
Ballasteros to take up a position at Alcaraz, where, 
being joined by the other Spanish generals and sup- 
ported by Hill, he would have delayed the king’s 
march to Madrid, having at the same time the 
mountains behind him for a retreat. But he had not 
thought proper to move from Granada; and when 
the news came of Wellington’s having been appointed 
commander-in-chicf of all the Spanish Armies, he 
published a manifesto, appealing to the pride of his 
countrymen and inciting them against what he called 
their degradation. For this act of insubordination 
the Cortes ordered him to be arrested and sent to 
Ceuta ; and so little was be a favourite with his sol- 
diers, that, though in the midst of them at the time, 
not a hand, ie scarcely a voice, was raised in his 
behalf. This disobedience, however, had greatly 
advantaged Soult’s operations; for if Ballasteros 
had oceupied the post assigned to him at Alcaraz, 
the French marshal could neither have taken the 
strong fort of Chinchilla, which opposed his pro- 
gress, nor could he have scattered his troops, as he 
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subsequently did, for the purpose of feeding them. 
At the same time, the Tagus became fordable at all 
points ; the king was at the head of seventy thousand — 
men; and Hill, being threatened by such overwhelm- 
ing numbers, sent notice to Wellington of his situa- 
tion. But if these events controlled the English 
general, Souham was no less fettered by the orders 
of Joseph, who peremptorily commanded hirfi to 
avoid fighting a pitched battle. 

No sooner had Wellington received intelligence of 
the state of things upon the Tagus, than he deter- 
mined to raise the siege, though well aware of the 
bitter feelings it would excite in England. Yet no 
blame could justly attach to his measures, nor would 
he allow that the government at home deserved any 
censure. ‘In regard to means,” he said, ‘there 
were ample means both at Madrid and Santander 
for the siege of the strongest fortress. That which was 
wanting at both places was the means of transport- 
ing ordnance and military stores to the place where 
it was desirable to use them. The people of En- 
gland, so happy as they are in every respect, so rich 
in resources of every description, having the use of 
such excellent roads, &c., will not readily believe that 
important results here frequently depend upon 50 or 
60 mules more or less, or a few bundles of straw to 
feed them ; but the fact is so, notwithstanding their 
incredulity. I could not find means of moving even 
one gun from Madrid.” a 

The General now commenced preparations for with- 
drawing the whole army across the Arlanzon, and | 
moving back to the Douro, so as to secure his junc- 
tion with Hill. By the exertions of the artillery 
and engineer officers, everything was carried off in 
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the course of one night, except the three eighteen- 
pounders destroyed by the enemy’s fire, and the eight 
pieces of cannon taken from them in the storm of the 
horn-work. These last he could not take away, from 
the want of cattle to remove them ; the same want 
that had so often before paralysed his best efforts, 
and rendered even victory itself comparatively use- 
less. “The retreat then commenced. 

It was dark when the army, quitting their position 
and having their artillery-wheels muffled with straw, 
filed over the bridge of Burgos ; for though it passed 
the Arlanzon close under the castle-guns, yet this road 
was desirable from its being the shortest. Watchful as 
the garrison were, they knew nothing of the march till 
the Guerillas, either from alarm or from want of disci- 
_ pline, began to gallop, when the noise of the horses’ feet 

told them what was going on, and they instantly 
poured down a destructive fire, so long as their range 
lasted. But this was soon over, and Wellington thus 
got the start of Souham, who had no intelligence 
of his retreat till late in the evening of the next 
day, when he pursued with his whole army, and 
fell upon the rear of the allics, just as the main 
body had crossed the Pisuerga, at Cordovillas and 
Torquemada, a little above and below its confluence 
with the Arlarnzon. The allies, however, defended 
themselves with equal skill and vigour. For three 
hours did the troops under Cotton detain the French 
in the passage of the Hormoza, the rear-guard con- 
tinuing to fall back in the best order, till the Guerillas, 
having been driven in, galloped towards the flank of 
Anson's brigade, mingled with four or five squadrons 
of the enemy. - The last being mistaken for Spaniards, 
were allowed to approach without opposition and fell 
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upon the flank and rear of the British; the delay 
occasioned by this misfortune enabled the French to 
bring up a superior body of horse, which was charged 
by the German cavalry and Anson’s brigade near 
the Venta del Pozo, but without success, and the 
rear-guard was hard pressed. A succession of des- 
perate conflicts then took place, and though tke gen- 
d’armes and lancers had suffered much from the fire of 
the English artillery, Boyer’s dragoons were compara- 
tively untouched, and with furious charges drove all 
before them. Wellington, however, was present. 
Foreseeing this moment of peril, he had placed a body 
of horse with the guns in a position to cover the 
cavalry, and these remained quite tranquil till the 
French came galloping on in full pursuit of the flying 
squadrons, and thus exposcd their lef flank to them. 
Then they poured ina close and well-supported fire of 
musketry, that emptied the French saddles by scorcs, 
and after three fruitless attempts to charge, the latter 
were glad to draw off to the hills, leaving the allied 
rear-guard to retreat to Quintana la Puente. 

Bold and disciplincd as the English ever showed 
themselves in action, no troops could be more prone 
to licentiousness and insubordination upon a retreat. 
Unfortunately, Castille is particularly fruitful in 
wine, which the inhabitants store up in caves dug 
in the hill-sides or excavated in the earth; and the 
cellars of Torquemada at this juncture were filled 
with the new vintage. This was a temptation too 
strong to be resisted by men at all times too much 
disposed to inebriety, and now rendered savagely 
licentious from fatigue and defeat ; the consequence was, 
that twelve thousand men might be seen at once unable 
to stand, and perfectly helpless from intoxication. 
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The army continued its march the next day, and 
erossing the Carion, halted on a lofty range of hills, 
with that river in front, while their right wing rested 
at: Duehas, ‘covered by the Pisuerga, and their left was 
at Villa Muriel. Here a battalion of the Guards 
from -Coruha joined the army, and Wellington, 
deterrgined to make a stand and check the ardour 
of his pursuers, sent out detachments to destroy the 
bridges at Banos and Palencia; in his own front 
‘were some strong posts which, when necessary, would 
cover the destruction of the bridges at Muriel and 
San Isidro on the Carion, and that at Duenas on 
the Pisuerga. In the mean time, Foy’s division 
marched upon Palencia; Maucune with the ad- 
vanced guard pursued the allies to Banos, Isidro, 
and Muriel ; and Souham halted at Magoz, because, 
as fame said, his troops had indulged themselves 
even more than the British in the cellars of Tor- 
quemada. 

Wellington’s position was particularly strong on 
the right, and would have been equally so on the 
left, had General Oswald, who commanded the fifth 
division, known how to make the best use of his 
ground ; but he had not occupied Muriel in sufficient 
strength, and had overlooked the advantages offered 
by the dry beds of a canal, with high banks, that on 
his side ran parallel with the Carion. This error 
became manifest when Foy drove the allies from 
Palencia, before they could destroy the bridges, and 
Wellington found himself in consequence compelled 
to throw back his left and the Spanish troops upon 
the heights, and to direct that the Carion should be 
maintained by the right of the fifth division. Then 
it was that Maucune fell upon the allies at Muriel, 
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with a strong body of infantry and guns, for though 
the bridge there was destroyed in good time, the 
enemy discovered a ford by a singular act of craft 
and daring. A horseman suddenly darted from 
the French column, and galloped up under a storm 
of bullets, calling out that he was a deserter. On com- 
ing to the chasm made by the explosion, he suddenly 
reined up his horse and exclaimed, he was a lost man 
if they could not tell him of some near ford by which 
to pass over to them. The good-natured soldiers 
pointed to one close by, and the horseman, having 
paused a few moments as if to fix it in his memory, 
then kissed his hand in derision, wheeled round, and 
bending over his saddle-bow, dashed back to his com- 
panions, while the shots whistled about his ears and 
shouts of laughter burst from the men of cither army. | 
The result, however, was serious cnough. Maucune 
passed by the ford, thus discovered, under a concentra- 
ted fire of artillery, and immediately lined the dry bed 
of the canal, whenat that moment Wellington came up, 
his keen sagacity, as usual, bringing him to the point 
and at the time when his presence was most essen- 
tial. He at once gave directions for driving the 
French across the river; but the utter want of dis- 
cipline amongst the Galicians, who were united with 
the British in the attack, had well-nigh rendered the 
whole plan abortive. They could neither advance 
nor retreat in order, and fe!l into such confusion, that 
if he had not ordered a flank movement by the Eng- 
lish troops, the French would have gained the heights 
above Villa-Muricl, on which the other Spaniards 
were posted. By this well-timed manceuvre, the 
enemy were driven across the Carion, and the bed 
of the canal was now lined by the allies. But at 
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the bridge of Banos the former were more successful. 
There the mine failed, and they galloped over with 
little opposition. The strength of the allied position 
was now sapped, and Wellington, secing that no time 
was to be lost, withdrew his troops before daybreak 
and marched to Cabezon, where he passed to the left 
of the Pisuerga ; then ordering a detachment to hold 
the bridge ‘of Tudela on the Douro behind him, 
he directed: the seventh division to secure the bridges 
of Valladolid, Simancas, and Tordesillas. Having 
thus assured his retreat behind the Douro, the waters 
of which were now full, he again halted, his object 
still being to gain time and detain the enemy as long 
as possible. 

On the morning of the 27th (October) Souham had 
his whole army in front of Cabezon, but, restrained 
by the king’s orders not to risk an action, he con- 
tented himself with a cannonade and a display of his 
force, thus showing the English general, for the first 
time, the overwhelming numbers that were opposed to 
him. The latter now plainly saw that he must retire ; 
to quote his own homely but expressive language, 
“¢ when I saw the whole of the enemy’s army, it was 
clear to me that they ought to eat us up. Upon 
the Spaniards he could place no reliance, after their 
bad conduct in the fight of the day previous, while 
with his own weak numbers it was probable even the 
Douro would be no barrier for him, and he would be 
obliged to retreat behind the Tormez; Hill might 
then be attacked by one superior army in front, and 
by another in his rear, the very evil, to avoid which 
the siege of Burgos had been raised ; as this, how- 
ever, would be more certain to occur if any mis- 
fortune should happen to the force immediately 
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under his own command, Wellington desired Hill to 
abandon the defence of the Tagus and come through 
the Guadarama passes, it being his intention to‘unite 
with him on the Adaja. | 2 ee 

Souham now attempted to turn the left of the 
allies, extending his own right and endeavouring to 
force the bridges at Valladolid and Simancas on the: 
Pisuerga, and that of Tordesillas on the Douro? The: 
first was successfully defended; but the officer in 
command, finding the French too strong at the. 
second, destroyed it, and sent a party of Bruns 
wickers to effect the ruin of the last. This was 
done before the French could come up, and. they 
seemed for some time at a loss, till at length sixty 
officers and non-commissioned officers boldly swam 
the river, stormed a tower behind the ruins held by 
a small detachment, and finally remained masters of 
the passage. 7 

No sooner did Wellington, who had crossed the 
Douro, get intelligence of this exploit, than, with the 
prompt decision of a great leader, he marched by his 
left, and, gaining the heights between Rueda and 
Tordesillas, confronted the enemy. This, as Souham’s: 
main body had not yet arrived, prevented their far- 
ther a ; and in the mean time, the bridges of 
Toro and Zamora were destroyed, and could not be 
restored for many days, so that the junction with 
Hill on the Adaja was made well-nigh certain. As 
Wellington himself said, he “had got clear in a hand- 
some manner of the worst scrape he ever was in,” for 
the enemy showed no inclination to force the passage 
of the Douro. | 

While these things were passing in the north, 
Hill retreated by the Guadarama, followed, though 
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with great caution, by the king and Soult, and the 
French again took possession of Madrid. He was 
now moving upon Arevalo, when fresh orders from 
head-quarters, the result of unexpected events, gave a 
new direction to his march. The enemy had repaired 
the bridge at Toro much sooner than the English 
general imagined they could have done; and as. 
they pessessed that of Tordesillas also, they would 
have an easy mode of collecting a large force behind - 
his left flank, if he attempted to effect a junction 
with Hill on the Adaja with a view to any operation 
against the French advancing from Madrid. On the 
other hand, a considerable body of the enemy oneal 
made their appearance in the Guadarama pass and— 
marched to Villa Castin, if he moved Hill along 
the Adaja to join his army in front of Tordcsillas, 
the French would then have the shortest line to the. 
Tormes by Fontiveros. Neither would the junction 
at Tordesillas have answered any purpose; he had 
no means of crossing the Duro, and it was very clear 
that the enemy would not attempt to pass so long as 
he remained in his position. He, therefore, desired 
Till to continue his march by Fontiveros upon Alba, 
and, as soon as he found that the latter was suffi- 
efently forward, broke up from his position and 
marched towards the heights of San Christoval in 
front of:Salamanca. It was his wish, if possible, to 
canton his troops on the Tormes rather than fall 
back any farther, for the two corps of his army, par- 
ticularly that which had been in the north, were 
much in want of rest. They had been in the field 
and almost constantly marching since the beginning 
of the year, and their clothes and equipments were 
much worn ; the cavalry too were weak in numbers, 
and the horses rather low in condition. 
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During this double retreat, the enemy abated not a 
little of their usual alacrity. They neither pressed 
upon the rear of Hill’s troops, nor did they follow the 
march of the army under Wellington, and the two 
at length united upon the Tormes. The.position of 
the allies now extended on the right bank of the 
river, from the heights of San Christoval de la Cuesta 
to Aldea Lengua, while, lower down on the same side, 
the castle of Alba was occupied by Howard’s brigade 
of the second division. On the left bank the position 
terminated at the bridge of Alba, behind which 
Hamilton’s Portuguese were posted asa support to the 
garrison in the castle, the rest of the second division 
watching the fords of Huerta and Encina, while the 
third and fourth divisions remained at Calvarassa de 
Ariba in reserve. The British cavalry, sent beyond 
the Tormes, covered all the front, and the light divi- 
sion of the Spanish infantry took post in Salamanca. 

Signs of the approaching cnemy now became evident. 
General Long’s piquets were driven in; the next mor- 
ning he was obliged to withdraw his troops through 
Alba ; and in the course of the day the whole French 
army showed itself before the position of the allies. 
Soult then attacked the castle with twenty pieces 
of cannon and a considerable body of infantry; but 
though the place was ill prepared to meet such a 
storm, yet the garrison defended themselves so vigor- 
ously that the enemy could make no impression. In 
the night they withdrew the cannon and the greatest 
part of their troops, and this attempt was never re- 
newed. 

Great difference of opinion prevailed amongst the 
French generals as to the course to be pursued with 
their wary antagonist. Jourdan wished to bring 
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matters at once to a crisis, and proposed passing the 
river by the fords of Huerta and Villa Gonzalo, and 
making a concentrated attack upon Calvarassa de. 
Ariba. Soult objected to attacking Wellington upon 
ground of his own choice, and wished rather to move 
by the left over three fords that were nearly eight 
miles above Alba: by this plan the French would be 
placéd on the rear and flank of the allies, and could 
force on a battle in a new position, from which the 
latter might find it difficult to retreat in the event of 
any disaster. Clauzel alone, of all the French generals, 
supported this proposition, but in the end it was 
adopted by the king, either from greater confidence 
in Soult or from a wholesome fear of his antagonist, 
who did not object to a battle on either side of the 
Tormes, though his hope was to prevent the passage 
of the river till the rains should render it unford- 
able. In that case the French would be forced to 
retire, from want of provisions, or must attack him 
in his strong-hold, on the heights of San Christoval. 

In pursuance of his design, Soult crossed the river — 
by the fords of Encinas, with the united armies of the 
south and centre. If this movement compelled the 
allies to withdraw from Alba, the army of Portugal 
was then to pass by the bridge and ford near that 
town and fall upon Wellington’s rear, but, if they held 
it, Drouet was then ordered to follow Soult by Encinas. 

When the English general was first informed that 
the French had passed the Tormes and had taken up 
a strong position at Mozarbes, he refused to believe 
it, but further intelligence coming in to the same 
effect, he galloped out to the Arapiles. From this 
high ground he could ascertain the direction of Soult’s 
march, and he immediately broke up from San Chris- 
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toval. Posting Hill in front of Alba to protect his 
movements, and securing the Arapiles by leaving the 
third division there in reserve, he marched, with the 
second division of infantry and all the cavalry he 
could collect, to drive the enemy back again across 
the Tormes. But the French were too numerous and 
too strongly posted at Mozarbes to be attacked, and 
he confined himself to a cannonade of their horse, 
under cover of which he reconnoitred their position. 

In the evening he withdrew all the troops from the 
neighbourhood of Alba to the Arapiles, and, having 
destroyed the bridge, left a small Spanish garrison in 
the castle, with directions to evacuate it if the enemy 
again fell back. 

In the course of the night and the following morn- 
ing Wellington retired the greatest part of his army 
through Salamanca, placing the first division of 
infantry at Aldea Tejada. He thus secured that 
passage for his soldiers over the Zurguen, in case the 
operations of the enemy on his right flank should 
render it necessary for him to choose between giving 
up his communication cither with Ciudad Rodrigo, or 
with Salamanca. In the meanwhile Drouet, finding 
that the bridge of Alba was broken and the castle occu- 
pied, crossed the Tormes by the fords near Encinas. 

On again examining the movements of the enemy, 
Wellington found them fortifying their position at 
Mozarbes, and at the same time advancing bodies of 
cavalry towards their own left, evidently for the 
purpose of cutting off his communications with Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo. As they were too strong for him to 
attack them, he determined to retreat and anticipate 
the effects of this manoeuvre. Casting his army into 
three columns he crossed the Zurguen, and carriedthem 
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quite round the enemy’s left flank at little more than 
cannon-shot distance, the state of the weather greatly 
favouring this bold exploit, for there was a thick fog, 
and the rain had nearly rendered impassable the 
fields and by-ways, by which alone the French could 
move, while the allies had an easy passage by the 
high roads, of which they had got possession. In 
this manner he gained the Valmusa river, where he 
encamped for the night, in the rear of the French, 
who but a short time before had been so dangerously 
menacing him in front. 

The two next days the retreat continued towards the 
Huebra, amidst the same privations for the soldiers 
and the same difficulties of road and weather. The 
men were almost without food, they had no shelter, 
and the rain prevented them from kindling fires, after 
marching over heavy ground that sank up to the 
horses’ fetlocks, while the poor animals themselves 
were dying from exhaustion and want of provender. 
All wholesome discipline seemed to be at an end, 
except when the enemy came in sight, and then the 
instinctive courage of the soldiers recalled them 
to their colours. This insubordinate spirit was 
more particularly shown when the road led through 
woods, which in these parts abounded with swine; then, 
not only the men but the officers straggled by hun- 
dreds to secure at least a meal, and at one time such 
a regular fire of musketry rolled through the forest 
that Wellington thought the enemy were upon him. 
It ‘was in vain that he endeavoured to repress these 
excesses by causing two of the offenders to be hanged ; 
the starving soldiers still continued to break from their 
columns at every opportunity. 

But not the least remarkable of these eventful days 
was the capture by the enemy of Sir Edward Paget, 
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“rom the very midst, as it were, of the army, which 
was then marching in three columns ; of these he com- 
manded the centre, Hill the left, and the. Spaniards 
formed the right. As the columns advanced, the bad- 
ness of the roads and the swelling of the rivulets caused 
an interval of about half a mile between them, when 
Sir Edward, riding alone to the rear to learn the cause 
of this separation, was taken unawares and carried off 
by a party of French, whom the badness of his sight 
would not allow him to distinguish. | 

By this time the British army were approaching 
the Huebra, which flows through a valley between 
two steep and wooded hills, when themain body quick- 
ly passed the river and took post behind it, the right 
being at Tamames, the left near Boadilla, and the 
centre at San Munoz, Buena Barba, and Gallego de 
Huebra. 

As the light division drew near to the table land 
that overhung the water, the bullets of the encmy 
began to whistle more closely, and the English and 
German horse, warned by the increasing fire and the 
gathering of the French cavalry, crossed the fords in 
time ; but the light division, instead of following im- 
mediately, as it should have done, was formed into 
squares. Fortunately, before it was too late, Welling- 
ton rode up, and, ordering four companies of the forty- 
third and one of the riflemen to cover the passage, 
he immediately pushed the battalions across the river. 
Those, who had been left to protect this movement, 
spread themselves out as skirmishers, and, though 
assailed in flank and rear amidst a driving rain and 
mist, they yet maintained their ground at the edge 
of the wood till the division was safe upon the other 
side of the Huebra; then, dashing down the hill, they 
too crossed the ford, and with little loss, for the storm 
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beat fullin the face of the enemy, preventing theit’ 
aim, while some guns from the low ground effectually 
checked the pursuit. The allied army was now ina 
position that covered the roads to Ciudad Rodrigo, as 
‘well as those that led to the Gata mountains. 
~ The French, still reluctant to believe that their 
intended prey had escaped, made demonstrations on 
every side to pass the river, and as it was fordable 
in many places, the allies had need of all their courage 
and vigilance to prevent them. Until nightfall the 
skirmishing and cannonade never ceased for a mo- 
ment, one body of troops being forced to remain in 
the low grounds near the fords, lest the enemy's horse 
should make a sudden rush and carry off the guns. 
They did not, however, lose many men, for though 
the bullets and shells were continually plunging 
amidst them, yet the clayey nature of the soil, sa- . 
turated as it was with rain, rendered these missiles 
comparatively harmless. The spirits, too, of the sol-~ 
diers began to revive, for the weather partially cleared 
up, the rain ceased, the moon came out, and all 
knew that a day’s march would bring them to Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, where the retreat and pursuit would end. 

Between three and four in the morning, the army 
resumed its march, but here again occurred an instance 
of that self-sufficiency and want of discipline on the 
part of the officers, which had so often before been 
productive of serious mischief. The retreat at this 
point wasa matter of peculiar delicacy, for though the 
Huebra offered a strong ground for defence, yet it was 
not a little difficult to remove from, in the presence of 
an active enemy. About a mile in the rear of the posi- 
tion, the principal road was rendered impassable:by... 
the overflowing of a rivulet, and Wellington,’ whose 
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attention was everywhere, knew this well; he had 
therefore ordered that the army should march by a 
longer and seemingly more difficult road, to the great 
surprise of the general officers, who had hereupon 
taken counsel together, and, in defiance of orders, 
adopted for themselves what they held to be the more 
rational line of retreat. In the meantime Welling- 
ton had been anxiously looking for the troops on 
his own route, where he had posted himself before 
daybreak ; but finding that it began to dawn, and they 
still did not make their appearance, he at last sus- 
pected the truth ; immediately galloping off for the 
other road, he there found his self-sufficient leaders 
fairly brought toa stand by the flood. The breach 
of discipline was palpable and full of danger; but 
the rebuke, thus offered by circumstance, was as 
severe as it was seasonable; and contenting himself 
with one sarcastic remark, more expressive of con- 
tempt than anger, he addressed himself to the task of 
drawing off the troops and leading them into the 
road he had before selected. Even this route, how- 
ever, was sufficiently difficult, but fortunately Soult 
was detained on the Huebra by want of food, and 
could only despatch a few horse to Tamames, so that 
the allies reached the hills near Ciudad Rodrigo 
without further molestation. Here the men received 
good rations, and made their bivouacs on dry ground, 
and the next day they occupied the town and the 
adjacent villages. 7 
The English General was not yet sure that the 
enemy's campaign was at an end, and he still, there- 
fore, kept his troops together behind the Agueda. 
There was a report that Soult intended to invade Por-. 
tugal by the valley of the Tagus. This rumour, in- 
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deed, he did not believe, but neither could he alto- 
gether disregard it, and he had no longer his usual 
means of getting at the truth ; an absurd decree had 
been passed by the Cortez, calling on every man to 
justify himself, who should remain in any part that 
was occupied by the French, and hence, those who 
used to supply the General with intelligence, fled from 
theif homes to escape persecution. At last, however, 
he was freed from all doubts upon the subject. 
Joseph fixed the head-quarters of the army of Por- 
tugal at Valladolid, and of the army of the south at 
Toledo, the army of the centre’ moving to Segovia; so 
that with Suchet in the cast, and the remaining 
troops cantoned in the north, the French occupied a 
line extending from the sea-coast in Valentia to the 
foot of the Galician mountains, The moment Wel- 
lington found that the enemy had crossed the Tormez 
and were well on their way, he, too, distributed his 
troops in their winter-quarters, his left being thrown 
back to Lamego, and his right being advanced as far 
as Baiios and Beyjar to hold the passes. By this 
arrangement his army could be easily collected on 
either frontier, and he could feed them without diffi- 
culty, the improved navigation of the Tagus, the 
Douro, and the Mondego, affording water-carriage 
close to all his cantonments ; and as he had the inte- 
rior and shorter lines, he was in a better position 
both for offence and defence than the enemy. 

_ Thus ended the campaign of 1812, which greatly 
disappointed the expectations of England ; and when 
a motion for thanks to Lord Wellington and his 
army, for the battle of Salamanca, was brought 
forward in Parliament, it met with strenuous oppo- 
sition. But this proceeded from a very narrow view.. 
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both of the campaign and its results. The General 
observed, in anticipation of such remarks, and: it 
-would be difficult to refute him: “ It is, in fact, 
the most successful campaign, in all its circum- 
stances, and has produced for the cause more im- 
portant results,than any campaign in which a British 
army has been engaged for the last century. , We 
have taken by siege Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and 
Salamanca, and obliged the Retiro to surrender. In 
the mean time the allies have taken Astorga, Guada- 
laxara, and Consuegra, besides other places taken 
by Duran and Sir H. Popham. In the months 
elapsed since January this army has sent to England 
little short of 20,000 prisoners, and they have taken 
and destroyed, or have themselves the use of the 
enemy’s arsenals in Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, Seville, the 
lines before Cadiz, &c.; and upon the whole, we 
have taken and destroyed, or we now possess, little 
short of 3,000 pieces of cannon. The siege of Cadiz 
has been raised, and all the countries south of the 
Tagus have been cleared of the enemy. We should 
have retained still greater advantages, I think, and 
should have remained in possession of Castille and 
Madrid during the winter, if I could have taken 
. Burgos, as I ought, early in October, or if Ballas- 
teros had moved upon Alcarez, as he was ordered, 
instead of intriguing for his own aggrandizement.” _ 

But Wellington did not say, as he might, and per- 
haps ought to, have done, that it was the fault of the 
ministers, and of them only, that the campaign was 
not rendered more decisive. In the true spirit of 
military subordination, for any worse motive would 
be inconsistent with his high and downright character, 
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he: ever felt inclined rather to defend than impu 
their conduct, and when they were assailed, he boldly 
came forward, taking the blame, if there were any, upon 
himeelf. Yet the facts themselves were undeniable, 
whatever might be the cause. Between fifty and sixty 
thousand excellent troops were retained in England, 
doing nothing, when twelve thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, sent to Wellington in the beginning 
of the year, would have enabled him to drive the 
French from the Peninsula, for at that time the Rus- 
sian war, the incapacity of Joseph, and the dissen- 
tions amongst his generals, had laid the invaders com- 
pletely open to his attacks. The only difficulty that 
could be pleaded, was the want of money; but a mode- 
rate system of economy, where millions were lavished 
in extravagance, would have amply supplied the 
means, and though specie had grown scarce in the 
country, dollars to any amount might have been pur- 
chased in South America, if the ministers would have 
paid the market price; this they would not do, and 
yet afterwards purchased the same silver at a higher 
rate in the European market. What was yet worse, 
when they allowed Lord William Bentinck to under- 
take his useless expedition to Italy, instead of pouring 
his whole Sicilian army into the east of Spain as 
Wellington had counselled, they also suffered that 
nobleman to bid against the General in his own 
money-market, and thus carry off thousands of dol- 
lars, which had actually been promised to Dim at a 
lower premium. Yet at this time the war in the 
Peninsula was almost brought to a stand for want of 
specie, 80 small had been the supply of gold from Eng- 
land, and it was nothing but Wellington’s own finan- 
cial arrangements and judicious speculations that fed 
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the army, and saved all Portugal from famine. Nay, 
so little did they comprehend the question in any. 
of its bearings, that, listening to the interested com- 
plaints of a few sordid merchants, they actually repri- 
manded him for his trading in grain, when, as he 
emphatically told them—‘“ Sir Charles Stuart can 
show, not only that we have saved the people of this 
country during a year of invasion and anothér of 
scarcity by this system, but that we have actually’ 
brought into the military chest considerable sums of 
money, which would otherwise not have found their 
way there ; that we have gained money for the public 
by each, I believe, of these transactions ; and that we 
paid more than two-thirds of the Portuguese subsidy 
in kind in the last year, principally in corn thus 
imported.” 

Bad as this was, their policy was not a jot sounder 
than their financial system. When the American 
war broke out, he had earnestly pointed out to them 
the necessity of stationing ships to protect the ves- 
sels bringing flour and stores to Portugal. So far 
from attending to this advice, they on the contrary 
reduced the naval force at Lisbon, and in conse- 
quence, the American privateers ran down the coast 
of Africa without interruption, infested the Portu- 
guese shores, and almost put an end to the provision- 
trade with the Brazils, from which country the army 
drew its principal supplies. 

But, if Wellington, in the spirit of military subor- 
dination, touched the crrors of the ministry with a 
light hand, he felt himself bound to no such for- 
bearance towards the army of which he was the 
commander, and from which he had a right to ex- 
pect the same implicit obedience he himself so readily 
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paid: to his superiors. The conduct of the officers in 
the late retreat had been a source of great annoyance 
to him, though prudence kept him silent at the time. 
His. most judicious orders had been constantly ne- 
glected, either from wilfulness or incapacity, and to 
this might be traced more than half the sufferings of 
the soldiers, who hence lost all discipline and added 
greatly to the evil. No sooner, then, had he got the 
troops into their winter-quarters, than he gave a vent 
to his indignation in a circular letter to the superior 
officers, a document too important not to be given 
entire, both as characteristic of the man, and as 
placing in a clear light the difficulties he had to 
contend with. 


‘© To Officers Commanding Divisions and Brigades. 


‘© GENTLEMEN, “ Freneda, 28th Nov., 1812. 

‘‘T have ordered the army into cantonments, in 
which I hope that circumstances will enable me to 
keep them for some time, during which the troops 
will receive their clothing, necessaries, &c., which are 
already in progress by different lines of communica- 
tion to the several divisions of brigades. 

‘But besides these objects, I must draw your 
attention in a very particular manner to the state of 
discipline of the troops. The discipline of every army, 
after a long and active campaign, becomes in some 
degree relaxed, and requires the utmost attention on 
the part of the general and other officers to bring it 
back to the state in which it ought to be for service ; 
but I am concerned to have to observe that the army 
under my command has fallen off in this respect in 
the late campaign to a greater decree than any army 
with which I have ever served, or of which I have 
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ever read. Yet this army has met with no disaster ; 
it has suffered no privations, which but trifling atten- 
tion on the part of the officers could not have pre- 
vented, and for which there existed no reason what- 
ever in the nature of the service ; nor has it suffered 
any hardships excepting those resulting from the 
necessity of being exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather at a moment when they were most severe. - 

‘“¢ Tt must be obvious however to every officer, that 
from the moment the troops commenced their retreat 
from the neighbourhood of Burgos on the one hand, 
and from Madrid on the other, the officers lost all 
command over their men. Irregularities and out- 
rages of all descriptions were committed with impu- 
nity, and losses have been sustained which ought 
never to have occurred. Yet the necessity for retreat 
existing, none was ever made on which the troops 
had such short marches; none on which they made - 
such long and repeated halts ; and none on which the 
retreating armies were so little pressed on their rear 
by the enemy. 

‘“We must look, therefore, for the existing evils, and 
for the situation in which we now-find the army, to 
some cause besides those resulting from the operations 
in which we have been engaged. 

‘“‘T have no hesitation in attributing these evils to 
the habitual inattention of the Officers of the regi- 
ments to their duty, as prescribed by the standing regu- 
lations of the Service, and by the orders of this army. 

‘‘T am far from questioning the zeal, still less the 
gallantry and spirit of the officers of the army ; and I 
am quite certain that if their minds can be convinced 
of the necessity of minute and constant attention to 
understand, recollect, and carry into execution the 
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orders which have been issued for the performance of 
their duty, and that the strict performance of this 
duty is necessary toenable the army to serve the 
country as it ought to be served, they will in future 
give their attention to these points. 
'. “Unfortunately the inexperience of the officers of 
the army hus induced many to consider that the 
period during which an army is on service is one of 
relaxation from all rule, instead of being, as it is, the 
period during which, of all others, every rule for the 
regulation and control of the conduct of the soldier, 
for the inspection and care of his arms, ammunition, 
accoutrements, necessaries, and field equipments, and 
his horse and horse appointments ; for the receipt and 
issue and care of his provisions; and the regulation 
of all that belongs to his food and the forage for his 
horse, must be most strictly attended to by the off- 
cers of his company or troop, if it is intended that an 
army, a British army in particular, shall be brought 
into the ficld of battle in a state of efficiency to meet 
the enemy on the day of trial. 

‘‘ These are the points, then, to which I most car- 
— nestly intreat you to turn your attention, and the 
attention of the officers of the regiments under your 
command, Portuguese as well as English, during the 
period in which it may be in my power to leave the 
troops in their cantonments. The commanding off- 
cers of regiments must enforce the orders of the army 
regarding the constant inspection and superintendence 
of the officers over the conduct of the men of their 
companies in their cantonments; and they must en- 
deavour to inspire the non-commissioned officers with 
a sense of their situation and authority ; and the non- 
commissioned officers must be forced to do their duty 
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by being constantly under the view and superintend- 
ence of the officers. By these means the frequent 
and discreditable recourse to the authority of the pro- 
vost, and to punishments by the sentence of courts 
martial, will be prevented, and the soldiers will not 
dare to commit the offences and outrages of which 
there are too many complaints, when they well know 
that their officers and their non-commissioned officers 
have their eyes and attention turned towards them. 

“¢ The commanding officers of regirnents must like- 
wise enforce the orders of the army regarding the 
constant, real inspection of the soldiers’ arms, ammu- 
nition,,; accoutrements, and necessaries, in order to- 
prevent at all times the shameful waste of ammuni- 
tion, and the sale of that article and of the sol- 
diers’ necessaries, With this view both should be 
inspected daily. 

“In regard to the food of the soldier, I have fre- 
quently observed and lamented in the late campaign, 
the facility and celerity with which the Frehch sol- 
diers cooked in comparison with those of our army. 

“‘ The cause of this disadvantage is the same with 
that of every other description, the want of attention 
of the officers to the orders of the army, and the con- 
duct of their men, and the consequent want of autho- 
rity over their conduct. Certain men of each com- 
pany should be appointed to cut and bring in wood, 
others to fetch water, and others to get the meat, &c. 
to be cooked ; and it would soon be found that if this 
practice were daily enforced, and a particular hour 
for seeing the dinners, and for the men dining, named, 
as it aight to be, equally as for parade, that cooking 
would no longer require the inconvenient length of 
time which it has lately been found to take, and that 
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the soldiers would not be exposed to the privation of 
their food at the moment at which the army may be 
engaged in operations with the enemy. 

“You will of course give your attention to the 
field exercise and discipline of the troops. It is very 
desirable that the soldiers should not lose the habits 
of marching, and the division should march ten or 
twelve miles twice in each week, if the weather should 
permit, and the roads in the neighbourhood of the 
cantonments of the division should be dry. 

‘* But I repeat, that the great object of the attention 
of the General and Field Officers must be to get the 
Captains and Subalterns of the regiments to under- 
stand and perform the duties required from them, as 
the only mode by which the discipline and efficiency 
of the army can be restored and maintained during 
the next cainpaign. 

‘TI have the honour to be, &c. 
‘* To Officers commanding ‘¢ W ELLINGTON. 

Divisions and Brigades.”’ 


Deserved as this rebuke was, it did not the less call 
down the ill-will of those to whom it was applied ; 
and the Gencral, at no time very popular, became 
the object of much abuse and slander. But he was 
either too proud to fecl, or too inflexible to be moved, 
by censures that he well knew he had not merit- 
.ed; and we find him upon more than one occasion 
strongly urging others to act upon the same princi- 
ples by which he himself was guided. It was in this 
spirit that he addressed certain officers of the com- 
missariat, and it is impossible not to be struck by the 
lofty and very superior tone of the writer's mind. 
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“To Major General Cooke. 


‘¢ Amusco, 9th June, 1813. 
“ SiR, 

‘“¢ T have received your letter of the 20th of May, and 
I have perused with attention the papers which you 
have enclosed regarding the conduct of -Mr. 
and of other officers of the commissariat; and I acknow- 
ledge that the acquaintance which I ‘have with the 
former would have induced me to expect a different 
conduct from him; and that I am astonished that 
any persons of the “character of gentlemen, and bear- 
ing his Majesty’s commission, should have conducted 
themselves as the gentlemen of the commissariat have 
acknowledged that they have done. 

“It appears, however, that they are not aware 
of the impropriety of their conduct, as each of them, 
not excepting Mr. ; makes that a matter 
of boast which any other person would be desirous 
of concealing, if by accident or in a moment of warmth 
he had been guilty of such impropriety. 

“I beg that you will explain to them all the con- 
cern which I feel upon this occasion; and that you 
will express my expectation that they ‘will avoid such 
conduct in future. 

“* Mr. , and the gentlemen belonging to 
the department under his charge, may conceive that 
he has, and he certainly has, reason, to complain of. 
those persons at Cadiz, who have, by anonymous 
letters and other infamous means, traduced his cha- 
racter and conduct, and that of the gentlemen of his 
department, to his superiors. But he is mistaken if 
he supposes that he is the only person liable to such 
an evil, All those who serve the public pee and 
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faithfully have for their enemies and traducers those 
who are desirous of profiting by the public wants, 
inconveniences, and disasters, and by the misfortunes 
of the times ; and Mr. and the gentlemen of the 
department ought to have been satisfied by the result 
of the investigation of their conduct, and to have 
relied upon the justice of their superiors for their 
acquittal from any future anonymous charges, and 
ought not to have made what I must call a disgrace- 
ful appeal to the doubtful result of a personal con- 
test with persons entirely unworthy of their notice. 

“‘T feel exceedingly displeased with Mr. and 
all the gentlemen of his department; but I will not 
consent to their removal from Cadiz. I should do 
them a gross injustice if, after the investigation’ to 
which they have submitted, I were to doubt the pro- 
priety of their conduct towards the public, or were 
to allow any anonymous accuser to induce me to act 
towards them as if I at least considered there was 
the slightest ground for such accusations. They must 
therefore remain at Cadiz ; but I hope that they will 
hereafter view these accusations, and those whom 
they may suspect of making them, with the contempt 
which they deserve ; and that, above all, they will 
refrain from the conduct which is the subject of this 
letter. 








‘¢T have the honour to be, &c. 
‘‘ Major-General Cooke.”’ “© WELLINGTON. 


But with all this pride, and it may be sternness of 
character, Wellington was far from being a harsh com- 
_mander. No man could be more earnest for the welfare 
of thoseentrusted to his guidance, and though hisindig- 
nation might be easily excited by neglect or disobedi- 
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ence, he ever showed himself most indulgent to errors 
arising from incapacity and not. from want of zeal. 

Thus, when he had occasion to remove certain officers 
who were unequal to their duties, he says to Colonel 
Torrens, “I feel strongly, and others under my com- 
mand feel still more strongly, the inconvenience of 
being obliged to employ some at least of the officers 
above mentioned ; but, in every letter which I have 
ever written upon a subject of this description, I have 
protested against anything harsh being done to the 
officer who I wished should be removed. I have not 
by me at present the copy of my letter to you upon 
the subject of these officers, and I cannot be certain 
that it did not contain the same request, and I keep 
his Royal Highness’s orders by me till I shall see whe- 
ther it does or not. If it does not, I beg to refer the 
order for his further consideration, and to request 
that none of these officers should be removed unless 
his Royal Highness has it in his power to employ 
them onthe home statf or elsewhere. Ido not mean 
to alter my report of them in any degree when I state 
that I believe them all to be zealous in the service ; 
but in my opinion, and in the opinion of those under 
me, and who are more immediately in communication 
with them, they are not fit for their situations ; at the 
same time I wish they should not be removed unless 
they can be otherwise provided for. I beg that it 
may be understood that I am ready to bear all the 
responsibility or odium which can attach to the per- 
son who causes their removal.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1812, 1813. 


Wellington goes to Cadiz—His Conditions of accepting the Com- 
mand of the Spanish Armies—Intrigues of Carlota—Injurious 

_ Effects of the Public Jonrnals—Wellington’s Speech to the 
Cortes—His Address to the Spanish Troops—Complaints of the 
Portuguese— Wellington is appuinted Colonel of the Blues—His 
Minuteness in Business — The Cortes wish to exclude all 
Foroigners from their Military Works— Wellington threatens to 
resign the Command of the Spanish Armies. 


THE first business that Wellington applied himself 
to, now that the French had settled down quietly in 
winter-quarters, was the re-equipment and re-organi- 
sation of hisarmy. Having put matters ina train for 
this purpose, heresolved to visit Cadiz to see what could 
be done there, and what was the real state of affairs ; 
for he intended, as he expressed it, to “ throw himself 
into fortune’s way at the commencement of the next 
campaign, if he could collect a sufficient army.” It 
was plain, however, that he could not expect to save 
the Peninsula by military efforts, unless in some shape _ 
or other he could reform the Spanish army, and put 
it in a more effectual state than it had been hitherte. 

It was nearly the close of the year (18th of Decem- 
ber) when Lord Wellington entered Cadiz, where, if he 
was not received with enthusiasm, he was yet wel- 
comed with due honours, a deputation from the Cor- 
tes being sent to congratulate him on his arrival. But 
all affairs at Cadiz werein a singular state of con- 
fusion, nor did Wellington find any one who fancied 
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that the constitution embodied a system according to 
which Spain could be or ought to be governed. In 
. terms the Cortes had divested themselves of the execu- 
tive power, appointing for that purpose a Regency, 
who, however, were in fact their slaves, and yet they 
had so managed it that the two bodies had no 
nearer or quicker communication with each other 
than that which exists between the British Parlia- 
ment and the sovereign. Neither knew what the 
other was doing, and neither had any authority 
beyond the walls of Cadiz, while the jealousy between 
them was mutual. The Regency suspected that the 

Jortes intended assuming the executive power, and 
the Cortes on their part would not move from Cadiz 
though they allowed the necessity of the measure, 
because the people of that city were attached to them, 
and they feared if they went elsewhere that the Re- 
gency might raise the mob against them. 

To such an assembly it was that Wellington came 
to propose certain measures, without which he felt it 
would be useless his taking the command of the army. 
The detail of these demands cannot be so accurately 
given as in hisown words. He says, that he required, 

‘“‘ Kirst ; that officers should be promoted and 
should be appointed to commands solely at my re- 
commendation. In this request I do not refer to the 
regular regimental promotions under the 25th title 
of the Ordenanzas, which Ordenanzas I require should 
he obeyed in every article, but to the extraordinary . 
promotions which the Government are in the habit 
of conferring upon officers for extraordinary services. 

“ T required that no promotion of this description, 
nor appointment of any description, should be made 
to any command, whether in chief or of a division, 
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or to any other of any description, excepting at my 
recommendation. 

“Secondly ; I required that I should have the 
power of dismissing from the service those whom I 
should think deserving of such punishment. The 
reason for which I required this authority was, that 
I saw from the nature of the Ordenanza, that it was 
next fo impossible to assemble a Council of War for 
the trial of any officer ; and that if such Council of 
War could be assembled, the proceedings were likely 
to be of such duration as to defeat the ends of justice 
and of all punishment, which in an army must be an 
early example. 

“The power of dismissing an officer from the ser- 
vice must exist in all armies, independent of the mode 
of cashicring him by trial; but I admit that thcre 
may be reasonable objections, founded on the opinions 
of individuals, against entrusting the exercise of this 
power to myself. I insist upon it, however, that in 
the existing state of the Spanish army, the power 
itself, and the exercise of it, arc necessary; and I 
require from the Government that they should take 
into consideration, and attend to my recommendations, 
to dismiss officers from the service, when I may find 
it necessary to lay them before them. 

“Thirdly ; I required that the resources of the 
state which are applicable to the payment, or equip- 
ment, or supply of the troops, should be applied in 
such manner as [ might recommend. 

* The reason for which I made this request was, 
that I was aware that the resources of the Govern- | 
ment are not in their present state very sufficient for . 
the maintenance and support in the field of all the 
troops now appearing as effectives on the return of 
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the Spanish armies; nor are the whole of those troops 
in a state of efficiency or discipline to oppose the 
enemy in the field. : 

‘“¢ J shall be responsible, and must be allowed. to 
judge which of the troops shall be so employed, and 
which shall not; and all I desire is, to be allowed to 
recommend that the financial and other resources 
applicable to military purposes, may be applied to 
the support of such particular corps as I might point 
out. Ifthe Government does not comply with this 
request, I shall certainly be in the unpleasant situa- 
tion of giving commands to troops, which commands 
the troops cannot obey. 

“Fourthly ; I required that, in order to enable me 
to perform my duties, the Chief of the Staff, and such 
limited number of the Staff Officers of the army as 
might be thought necessary, should be sent to my 
head-quarters ; “aad that the Government should di- 
rect that all military reports, of all descriptions, 
should be sent to me; and that I should, of course, 
make my reports to your Ixcellency. 

*¢T consider mysclf as the Commander in Chief of 
the Spanish armies, under the Government with 
whom I am to correspond, through the medium of 
your Excellency. No officer, according to the Orde- 
nanzas, should address himself to the Government, 
excepting through me ; and the answer and orders of 
the Government should reach him through the same 
channel. The Chief of the Staff would be the chan- 
nel through which J should receive the reports of the 
army, gad should convey to the army the orders of 
the Government and my own. | 

“ This mode of transacting business is conformable 
to the commor practice of all armies, and the-adop- 
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tion of it is essentially necessary in that of which it 
is desired I should take the command.” 

In most of the points urged by Wellington, he 
succeeded ; and so powerful was his influence under- 
stood-to be with the Cortes, that the Portuguese mi- 
nister at Cadiz earnestly pressed him to declare him- 
self in favour of the claims set up to the Regency of 
Spaitl by Carlota, the Princess of the Brazils. His 
answer to this was, that he had come to Cadiz upon 
military business only, and having no orders from 
any of the three authorities he was serving, he would 
not interfere in political matters. Besides, he was 
convinced, that to urge the pretensions of the Prin- 
ceas at that moment would be as repugnant to the 
wishes of the Prince, as to the English Government, 
or to the Spanish Cortes and the Regency. This was 
looking at it as a public question; in his private 
opinion he thought that Carlota had behaved very in- 
discreetly on many occasions, particularly in her de- 
clarations against the English alliance ; in other times, 
indeed, and under other circumstances, the policy of 
that alliance might be doubted with fairness ; but 
the person who declared against it in the present state 
of things, must be either fool or knave, since it was 
plain that it afforded the only hope of saving Spain 
from the dominion of the French. 

By thus prudently declining to mix himself up in 
any political matters, he had well nigh carried many 
other points appertaining to the war, when a daily 
newspaper sounded the alarm respecting the danger tu 
be apprehended from an union of powers in military 
hands at the suggestion of a foreigner. This put 
a.‘stop to everything; for the journals were in 
fact the chief authority of the state, riding without 
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mercy over both Regency and Cortes. Still Welling- 
ton determined not to refuse the offered command ; 
enough had been done to enable him to act effectively, 

and he felt convinced that his declining to accept the 
leading staff of the Spanish armies would, at such a_ 
moment, have the worst effects in Spain as well as 

throughout Europe. | 

Hitherto the government had been confined within 

the walls of Cadiz, and the whole of Spain having 
been occupied by the enemy, their follies were of little 
consequence; but they were now likely to become im- 
portant in proportion as the military misfortunes of 
France should give to the Cortes increased means of 
communication with the country. It was plain, too, 
that if some alteration did not take place, even the 
expulsion of the French would bring with it little 
benefit ; and many leaders agreed with him that some 
change must take place in the constitution, though the 
fear of the newspapers prevented them from acting 
upon their opinions. Still, he hoped that he might 
incite them into proposing such a change as would 
connect the legislative with the exccutive, which would 
be one step towards putting the machine of govern- 
ment into motion. In the mean time he had obtained 
nine-tenths of all the resources of the country for the 
military expenses ; and he had claimed for himself 
the disposal of the British subsidy, which also was 
to be applied exclusively to the army. Having thus 
far succeeded, he appcared in the assembly of the 
Cortes, and returned thanks for the honour conferred 
upon him in his appointinent to the command of the 
Spanish armies. His speech ran thus :— 
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* Cadiz, 30th Dec., 1812. 


‘I should not have requested to be permitted to 
pay my respects in person to this august body, if I 
had not becn encouraged to make the application by 
the honour which the Cortes conferred upon me on 
the 2%th instant, in sending a deputation to congratu- 
late me on my arrival in this city ; a distinction which 
I attribute to the favour and partiality with which 
they have on every occasion received the services 
which it has fallen to my lot to render to the Spanish 
nation. 

“I beg leave to repeat my acknowledgments to 
the Cortes for this honour, as well as for the various 
marks of their favour and confidence which I have 
received ; and to assure them that my efforts shall be 
unceasingly directed to forward the just and interest- 
ing cause of the Spanish nation. 

“<I shall not take up with further professions the 
time of this assembly, upon the wisdom, discretion, 
and firmness of whose conduct, under the will of Di- 
vine Providence, the result of all our exertions de- 
pends. Not only your own countrymen have their 
eyes fixed on you, Gentlemen, but the whole 
world is interested in the success of your endeavours 
to save this nation from the general wreck ; and in 
the establishment within it of a system of government 
founded on just principles, which shall promote and 
secure the happiness and prosperity of your a 
men, and the greatness of your country.” 


He next issued an address to the Spanish army, 
less stirring perhaps than the brilliant appeals of 
Napoleon to his soldiers, but well adapted to the 
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occasion, and more consonant to the English charac- 
ter, which trusts rather to good sense than to > de- 
clamation. 


ADDRESS TO THE SPANISH ARMY. | 
‘“¢ Cadiz, lat January, 1813. . 


‘* The army have been already informed that the 
Command in Chief of the armies of Spain ha§ been 
conferred on the Captain-General Lord Wellington, 
Duque de Ciudad Rodrigo. Although this is the 
first time that his Excellency has the honour of ad- 
dressing the army as its Commander, he has long been 
acquainted with its merits, its sufferings, and its 
state; and in taking upon himself the exercise of a 
command so highly honourable to him, he wishes to 
assure the general officers, officers, and troops, of his 
earnest desire that his arrangements may tend to 
enable them to serve their country with advantage, 
and that while under his command the honour of their 
profession may be advanced. 

‘“‘ It is necessary, however, that at the same time 
that the utmost attention will be paid by the Govern- 
ment to what will tend to the comfort of the soldiers 
and the convenience of the officers of the army, the 
discipline established by the Royal Ordenanzus should 
be maintained ; as, without discipline and order, not 
only is an army unfit to be opposed to an enemy in 
the field, but it becomes a positive injury to the 
country by which it is maintained, The Commander 
in Chief trusts, therefore, that every effort will be 
made by the general and other officers to enforce and 
maintain in every particular the discipline ordered by 
the Royal Ordenanzas ; and he assures them that, at 
the same time that he will be happy to draw the 
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notice of the Government, and to extol their good 
conduct, he will not be backward in noticing any in- 
attention on the part of the officers of the army to 
the duties required from them by the Royal Orde- 
nanzas, or any breach of discipline and order by the 
soldiers. “Ww » 
oe ELLINGTON. 

- It Was now time for the General to quit Cadiz, and 
he returned to head-quarters at Freneda, after having 
made a brief visit to Lisbon, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of investing Sir Charles Stuart with the order of 
the Bath. 

If the Spaniards had proved troublesome, the 
Portuguese showed themselves not less so; for as 
the enemy were removed from their own doors, they 
became more sensible of the pressure arising even from 
a friendly army. Complaints of misconduct were 
frequent against the British officers and soldiers ; the 
necessary war-taxes were felt as a hcavy burthen ; 
and the poor peasantry, who shared in none of the 
English gold that deluged the country for the benefit 
of agents and contractors, looked only to the excesses 
of the troops, and forgot how they had toiled and bled 
for them. It was, indeed, true that both Spaniards 
and Portuguese had suffered severely ; but such is the 
indispensable condition of war, nor were the French, 
though in a foreign land, themselves exempt from its 
operation. Joseph, albeit in name a king, had been 
foreed to sell his plate, for his ministry and household 
were starving, his revenue being seized by the gene- 
rals to supply theequally urgent necessities of thearmy. 
Jourdan, a marshal of the empire, complained that 
he was reduced to penury, that he had borrowed till 
his credit was exhausted, and that he could hardly pro- 
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cure subsistence. But such, we repeat, is, and must 
be, war. The ancients, when they placed a barren 
laurel round the conqueror’s head, had probably a 
meaning in the emblem. 

Arduous as was his situation, the iron frame of 
Wellington remained unshaken, the range of subjects 
that his mind embraced, with little intervals, being 
truly wonderful. In the course of the samé day, 
almost of the same hour, he had to oppose the Spanish 
and Portuguese factions, or revise the sentence on a 
humble soldier ; to arrange the complicated finance of 
the Regency at Lisbon, or issue orders for hundreds of 
tin kettles for his troops, and seriously deliberate 
whether he should give them great-coats or blankets. 
Nothing that tended to the great end was too insig- 
nificant for his consideration, his influence pervading 
every branch of the service ; nor was it easy to say 
that he held any one of more importance than the other. 
He could even find leisure for his pleasures, of which 
the chase seems to have been the principal; and 
amidst the most important despatches regulating the 
fate of kingdoms, we mect with letters bargaining for 
a pack of hounds, or settling the price for a hunter of 
superior mettle. Yet all this time, his private affairs 
commanded from him a degree of minute attention 
that many would not have given to them who had bet - 
ter opportunity for the task. The chances of the 
war were such, that it was more than probable he 
might never see his country again; and yet when the 
trustees proposed buying for him the Wellington 
estate out of the parliamentary grant that had been 
voted for his services, he leaves nothing to accident 
or the choice of others. It is thus he writes to one 
of his brothers on the subject : 
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ee To the Riyht Hon. W. W. Pole. 
“ My DEAR WILLIAM, “ Frenéda, 27th January, 1813. 
_ “T received your letter of the 23rd of December in 
regard to the parliamentary grant, and one from Lord 
Liverpool of the 22nd, in which he sent me a copy of 
the Act of Parliament, and the copy of a letter from 
Lord Somerville respecting the purchase of Welling- 
ton Park. I enclose the copy of the answer which I 
have written to Lord Liverpool this day. 

“ As I must have Wellington Park, I am desirous 
to have more land in Somersetshire, if possible in 
that neighbourhood ; and I think a sacrifice ought 
to be made for that object: but if I cannot get land 
there at a tolerably reasonable rate, it is a matter of 
indifference to me where it is situated. 

‘“‘T had thoughts of adding to the parliamentary 
grant the sum I proposed to lay out in land when 
parliament granted me my second pension, which is 
about 40,0002. I believe ; but this arrangement might 
be inconvenient to the trustees for the parliamentary 

rant. It may, however, be otherwise ; and if you 
should find it so, lct me know it, and I shall give 
directions accordingly to Messrs. Coutts. 

“‘ T enclose a letter from Coutts with the particu- 
lars of an estate to be sold in Wiltshire: they do not 
say for what price. Supposing that nothing can be 
got on reasonable terms in Somersetshire, you will be 
the best judges whether this purchase can or ought 
to be made out of the parliamentary grant, or by that 
and. my own money united. 

‘“‘ T have sent Messrs. Coutts a power of attorney 
to receive the interest on the parliamentary grant. 

‘© Ever yours most affectionately, 
“© WELLINGTON. — 

“ The Right Hon. W. W. Pole.” | 2 
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Thus, too, when a short time afterwards, upon the 
resignation of the Duke of Northumberland, he was 
appointed Colonel of the Blues, he lost no time in ar- 
ranging the money matters arising out of it with his 
London agents, showing himself as minute and earnest 
as if he had been giving out his directions for’a 
pitched battle. | 


To Messrs. Greenwood, Cox, and Co. 
“© My DEAR Sirs, “ Freneda, 3)st January, 1813. 

“J received last night your letter of the ——, 
containing a statement of my account to the end of 
last year, which is very satisfactory. 

“ You will have heard that his Royal Highness 
has appointed me to be Colonel of the Blues; an 
honour as unexpected by me, as it is gracious on the 
part of his Royal Highness. Ido not know whether | 
the power of attorney which you already have from 
me will enable you to take charge of the agency of 
the Blues; but if it should not, as I wish to appoimt 
your house to be the agent of the Blues, I beg that 
you will send me the regular power of attorney. 

‘“¢ I must inform you, however, that, upon reading 
one of the Reports of the-Commissions of Military 
Inquiry, I observe that the Colonels of regiments are 
considered responsible for the agents whom they may 
appoint to transact the business of their regiments ; 
and although I must always contend against -the 
justice of this Report by the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Inquiry, considering that the War-Office alter 
the system of military accounts according to their 
daily caprice, and give their own orders to the agents, 
I do think it necessary, and I believe it is usual for 
the Colonel of a regiment, to require security from 
the agent of his regiment for the due performance of 
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his. duty towards the public, and to indemnify the. 
Colonel from loss in transactions in which he cannot 
be a gainer. | ss 

_“ As long as my late regiment, the 33rd, were in 
India, the transactions between the agents and the 
public were confined nearly to my own concerns, as 
a contractor for clothing ; and as colonel of the regi~ 
ment { could not ask security for the performance of 
these transactions ; but if the favour of the Prince 
Regent bad not removed me from the 33rd, I should 
certainly have required that your house should se- 
cure me and my family from loss in the transactions 
of that regiment with the public, after their exten- 
sion by the arrival of the regiment from India. It is 
much more necessary in the case of the Blues. 

‘¢ Although I am writing to an old acquaintance 
and friend, I write to you as I would to any other 
man upon business, and I state with precision what I 
think. I have every reason to be satisfied with the 
mode in which your house have done my business ; 
but I am abroad, and am likely to spend my life on 
foreign service. I cannot know what passes at home. 
I have known many instances of the most prosperous 
houses failing ; and I know enough of the nature of 
the business between the War- Office and houses of 
agency, tu be astonished that more do not fail. I 
have children, and I am determined not to involve 
myself or them in the intricacies of public accounts 
if I can avoid it. 

“ Under these circumstances, I request you to 
state whether it is usual for the agent of a regiment 
to give security to the colonel to indemnify him from 
all loss ; and if it is, I request you to name the secu- 
rities for your house as agents for the Blues. 
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“In regard to other matters, I request you to 
settle all my affairs in relation to the 38rd regiment, 
in the manner which will be most beneficial to the 
regiment, and most liberal towards my successor. All 
the tradesmen are, I conclude, paid. 

“‘ I beg that you will employ for the Blues ‘the 
game persons who were employed by the Duke of 
Northumberland, and let everything go on as it has 
been hitherto. ‘¢ Believe me, &c. 

‘© WELLINGTON. 

‘“¢ Messrs. Greenwvod, Cor, and Co.’ 


To many, perhaps to most, this may appear a 
trifling unworthy of an enlarged mind; not so to 
those who rightly read and understand human nature ; 
this love of order, this power of following up many 
trains of thought at the same time, and which deems 
nothing too high or too low to grapple with, is the 
attribute only of genius, and belongs to the gifted 
few who seem born to sway the destinies of mankind. 

But great as Wellington undoubtedly was, he had 
more than once well-nigh sunk under the almost 
insupportable burthen of the Peninsular affairs. Even 
now when he hoped he had brought the Spaniards 
into a reasonable frame of mind, their usual perverse- 
ness broke out, upsetting all his arrangements before 
the actual commencement of the campaign. Such 
was the infatuation of the Cortes, that they wished 
to pass a law forbidding the entrance of foreign 
troops into their garrisons, though it was notorious 
that the works at Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, Cartha- 
gena, Alicante, Tarifa, and even on the Isla itself, 
under the eyes of the Cortes, were carried on by 
British soldiers, because the Spaniards themselves 
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were unable or unwilling to undertake the task. 
More than this, they had no stores nor provisions in 
any of their fortresses that were not supplied by . 
Great Britain, and it could hardly be expected that 
her general should leave these magazines in their 
possession after such an insult to the national integrity. 
“The measure,” he said, “will really be one of wan- 
ton. sult, which will do more harm to the cause for 
which we are contending than any thing that has yet - 
been done. If the Cortes are seriously desirous that 
our troops should not be in their garrisons, let them 
say so quietly, and I will withdraw them. But while 
we are embarked in the same cause, and engaged in 
this arduous contest, do not let us insult each other 
by legislative measures.” | 

Not contented with this singular act of folly, they 
entirely frustrated his views by departing from every 
article of the engagement they had entered into with 
him at the time of his accepting the command. In 
a strong letter of remonstrance to Senor de la Vega, 
who had been mainly instrumental in bringing about 
his appointment, he observed :— 

“ First ; they have removed officers from their 
stations, and have placed them in others, without 
any recommendation from me, or any other superior 
officer; and without even acquainting me, or the 
superiors of those officers, that they had made such 
arrangements. | 
_ “Secondly ; They have appointed officers to sta- 
tions without my recommendation, or that of any 
other superior officer; and have given them assurances 
that they should remain in those stations, contrary 
to their engagements with me; and to the Royal 
_ Ordenanzas, by which the powers and respunsi- 
WoT.. Tr. n 
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bility of the Captains General of the provinces ale" 
regulated. : © aa 3 

“Thirdly; They have, without my recommenda- 
tion, or sending, through me, their orders, and even 
without sei aaah me with their intentions, moved 
corps of cavalry and infantry from the army to which 
they belonged, to other stations ; and this without 
any reason, that I am acquainted with, of a *public 
nature. By this last measure the greatest incon- 
venience and confusion has been produced. 

‘“‘T had proposed, and the Government had con- 
sented to, a reform of the cavalry; and they had 
ordered that it should be carried into execution. 
I sent orders in consequence, and I might have hoped 
that the armies would have had a tolerably well 
organised cavalry by the commencement of the cam- 
paign. Instead of that, I find that the Government 
have likewise sent orders to the same corps different 
from those which I had sent; and I am informed, 
but not by the Minister at War, that the cavalry 
which I had destined to form part of the army of 
Galicia, at the opening of the campaign in May, had 
been ordered, some of it on the 6th of February, and_ . 
others on the 6th of March, without my knowledge, ; 
to the Isla de Leon, there to join a cavalry depot, 
which has been formed at that station, hkewise 
without my knowledge. Another corps of cavalry, 
ordered by me to Alicante, to receive its clothing 
and horse appointments at Alicante, has been ordercd 
by the Minister at War into the province of Seville. 

‘“‘T have frequently remonstrated upon these breaches 
of agreement with me, and on the evils likely to result 
from them; but I have been hitherto unable to ob- 
tain from the Government any satisfactory reply, 
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whether they intended to conform to their agreement 
with me or not. 

“To this statement add, that owing to the delays 
of the Government in issuing the orders to the finan- 
cial departments in the provinces, to carry into 
execution the measures decreed by the Cortes, and 
‘arranged with me to provide for the support of the 
armiés, that branch of the service is in the same con- 
fusion as it was in the end of last year. All the 
armies are in the greatest distress, for want of pay 
and provisions ; nothing can be realized, even from 
those provinces which have been longest freed from 
the enemy; and the expectations of the country, and 
of the allies, that we should have a good Spanish 
army in this campaign, will certainly be disappointed. 

“TY am fully alive to the importance which has 
been attached throughout Spain, as well as in En- 
gland and in other parts of Europe, to the circum- 
stance of my having been entrusted with the command 
ofthe Spanish armies ; and the officers of the Spanish 
Staff who are here with me will, I am convinced, do 
justice to the interest, the devotion, and diligence 
with which I have laboured to place the military 
affairs of the country in the state in which they ought 
to be. But I have a character to lose ; and in pro- 
portion as expectation has heen raised by my ap- 
pointment, will be the extent of the disappointment 
and regret at finding that things are no better than 
they were before. 

“‘T confess that I do not feel inclined to become 
the object of these disagreeable sensations, either in 
Spain, in England, or throughout Europe; and un- 
less some measures can be adopted to prevail upon 
the Government to force the Minister at War to 

02 
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perform the engagements of the Government with 
me, I must, however unwillingly, resign a sitnation 
and trust which I should not have accepted if these 
engagements had not been entered into, and I had 
not believed that they would have been adhered to.” 
But the perseverance of Wellington eventually 
triumphed over these and all other difficulties, and in 
the meantime he had the gratification of fmding 
that the English Government, whatever might be 
its changes, knew how to appreciate his talents 
and exertions. While he was yet in wintcr-quarters 
he was honoured with the Blue Riband, vacated by 
the death of the Marquis of Buckingham ; and the 
Prince Regent of Portugal conferred upon him the 
title of Duque da Victoria, a name to which subse- 
quent events were to give a singular propriety. 
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By the unceasing exertions of Wellington and his 
officers the numbers and discipline of the Portuguese 
army were restored, and twenty thousand efficient 
soldiers were ready to commence the campaign. The 
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Spanish troops, too, under the same influence, had 
acquired more consistence than they had ever before 
possessed ; for during the winter he had kept them 
clothed and fed, taking good care that the subsidy, 
instead of being diverted as heretofore, should be 
strictly applied to that purpose. The guerilla chiefs 
had become more docile, and more experienced ; while 
a new and disciplined class of force was being 
formed in Navarre and Biscay, which consisted of 
men of the best families, who had volunteered from 
the towns and villages. What was yet more likely 
to influence the eventual success of the new cam- 
paign, the English army had gained both in health 
and strength, and was now in the highest state of 
eficiency. Everything, indeed, seemed at this time 
to favour the just cause in the Peninsula. On the 
eastern coast, while Wellington was yet in winter- 
quarters, Suchet had suffered a defeat at Castalla ; 
and in the north a general insurrection had arisen, 
which the French found themselves unable to put 
down. All this, too, occurred at a time when 
Napoleon, deserted by fortune in the wilds of Russia, 
was forced to withdraw the greater part of ‘his 
veteran troops and of his best officers to assist him 
in the grand approaching struggle with the confe- 
derated princes of Europe. Soult, too, the most skilful 
of all Napoleon’s generals, was recalled, either from 
the same necessity of having the ablest soldiers about 
himself, or because of the unceasing enmity between 
the marshal and the king. To such a pitch was 
this carried, that each accused the other to Napoleon 
of intended treachery, and, though he knew how to 
estimate such charges at their real value, he yet could 
not fail to see how injurious such a want of harmony 
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must prove to the French interest in Spain.’ Still 
Soult was the main prop of his brother's usurped 
throne, and even Foy and Suchet as ill supplied his 
place as the new levies did that of the veterans whom 
he had also withdrawn, trusting that Wellington 
would venture upon none of those decisive measures 
which he himself certainly would have hazarded, 
but which, as they carried with them the alternative 
of complete success or absolute ruin, were alike alien 
to the genius and the political situation of the English 
general. It was possible, but not probable, for one 
so prudent, that he might abandon the Peninsula, 
and invade France, the consequence of which, if suc- 
cessful, would have been fatal to the moral influence 
of Napoleon ; or he might pass the Upper Tormes, 
draw Hill to him through Bejar, and moving rapidly 
by Avila, break in upon the king’s defences, and beat 
his armies in detail; but it formed no part of Wel- 
lington’s plans to incur any unnecessary hazard ; he 
was determincd to play a surer game, for he had 
now the superiority im numbers, so much had the 
French army been reduced of late, by subsequent 
operations, and by drafts for the grand army in Ger- 
many. His great anxiety was to establish a new 
base of operations, beyond the reach of the factions 
in Portugal, while he could still control affairs there, 
and that too, before a civil war broke out between 
the people on the one hand, and the troops of both 
nations on the other. ae 
It was about the middle of May when Wellington 
opened the campaign. His plan was to turn the 
enemy's position on the Douro by passing the left of 
his army over that river within the Portuguese fron-. 
tier, which was then to ascend as far as Zamora, 
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cross the Esla, and unite with the Galician forces. 
fle would have done the same with his right wing, 
but that he had been obliged to throw it very forward 
during the winter to cover and connect. his canton- 
ments, and he could not draw it back without expos- 
ing a considerable tract of country and incurring 
the: risk of a counter-movement on the part of the 
enem$. In the mean time he intended to move in 
person from the Agueda with the centre, and, forcing 
the passage of the Tormes, connect the two wings by 
establishing a bridge upon the Douro, below Zamora, 
near its Junction with the Esla. But here again he was 
delayed many days at head-quarters by a difficulty 
that ought not to have existed for a single minute. 
Though the equipment of his pontoon-bridge was 
uite new, and it had been moved up only from 
brantes, yet so bad were the carriages that already 
much breakage had occurred, and it was certain that 
this event would affect him through the whole cam- 
paign. The same complaints were made in regard 
to the commissariat carts, eighteen out of twenty-five 
breaking down on a good road, without loads, and in 
a distance of eighty miles only. But the truth was 
that English tradesmen had, as he said, become so 
dishonest that no reliance could be placed on any 
work, particularly in iron, if done by contract. 
Wellington’s plan of campaign, though grandly 
conceived, was delicate and difficult of execution ; 
but he had not entered upon it without having pre- 
viously adopted every precaution to ensure its suc- 
cess, and he hoped to effect it so suddenly that the 
front of the allies would be changed before Joseph 
had time to concentrate his army in opposition. 
By a judicious disposition of the Spaniards and the 
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forces under Hill, he led the enemy to believe that he 
intended to turn their defences by a movement on the 
right ; inthe north he knew their attention was at- 
tracted by the revolt of the Galicians ; and he took 
care to find full employment for Suchet in the east ; the 
ministry, indeed, urged by Lord William Bentinck, 

again desired to withdraw the English force from 
that part of Spain and employ them in a descent 
upon Italy, but his strong remonstrances prevailed, 

the troops were allowed to remain, and he thus 
hoped so to occupy the marshal that he would be 
unable to rejoin the other French forces on the Ebro. 
This might well be, for with the Anglo-Sicilian army 
Suchet would have full fifty thousand men in arms 
against him, and Wellington, too cautious to trust the 
Spaniards in a pitched battle, if it could be avoided, 

had directed that the allied force should confine their 
efforts to winning the open part of the kingdom, 
obtaining a permanent footing on the coast beyond 
the Ebro, and forcing the enemy from the lower line 
of that river by acting in conjunction with the Cata- 
lans. It was thus he proposed to attain these three 
objects. Murray with his Anglo-Sicilians was to 
sail against Tarragona; to save it, Suchet would be 
obliged to weaken his army in Valencia, and the 
Spaniards might then seize upon that kingdom, 
remaining, however, strictly upon the defensive till 
the operations of the British troops should have 
drawn away the French marshal. If Tarragona fell, 

i. great advantage would be gained, and if not, Mur- 
ray might sail back again and confirm the Spaniards i in 
the possession ofthe country they had won. For the 
siege of Tarragona he judged that ten thousand men 
would be requisite, and if Murray could not embark 
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. gomany, he then proposed another line of operations. 
Some. Spanish divisions might go by sea, and, re- 
mforeing the Catalans, enable them to hold the 
country between Tarragona, Tortona, and Lerida, 
while Murray and the Spanish general, Elio, moved 
against Suchet in front, and the Portuguese turned 
his right flank by Requeha. This was to be con- 
tinued till the Catalans communicating with them 
by their left, and the partisans advancing in propor- 
tion, the French marshal would be entirely cut off 
from the northern parts of Spain. 

By the 22nd of May, Graham being well advanced 
with one wing of the army on the northern side of 
the Douro, the English general quitted his head- 
quarters at Frenada, and the rest of the army marched 
two lines towards the Tormes, the right under Hill 
upon Alba, and the left under his own immediate 
command by Matilla upon Salamanca. Never before 
had Wellington felt such confidence in himself and 
his brave veterans, both men and leader marching as 
to assured victory. It is said that in passing the 
stream, which marks the frontier of Spain, he rose in 
his stirrups and, waving his hand, cried out trium- 
phantly, ‘‘ Farewell, Portugal!” a burst of feeling 
which is the more remarkable, as it was altogether 
foreign to a mind so disciplined. 7 

So rapid and so well concerted was this march, 
that he surprised a body of French at Salamanca, 
whence they retreated by the defiles of Aldea Len- 
gua; but here again they were overtaken by the 
cavalry, who killed many and captured seven guns 
together with their tumbrels. This portion of the 
army having thus gained the line of the Tormes, 
marched with its left towards Zamora, where it was 
proposed to throw over the bridge ; while at the same 
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time its right was pushed forward to Toro, and covered 
the communication with Ciudad Rodrigo. Welling- 
ton then left the command with Hill, for he was 
anxious about his combinations on the Esla, and 
crossed the Douro that here ran foaming between 
- two lofty rocks, the passage being made by means of 
a basket, or cradle, slung to a rope that was stretched 
across and secured on either side to a projecting cliff, 
about thirty feet above the usual level of the water. 
On reaching Carvajales, he found the troops on the 
Esla, with their left at Tabara, and in communication 
with the Galician army, every arrangement being 
made for the passage of the river. Graham had met 
with many difficulties in his rugged march through 
the Tras Os Montes, some of his columns having had 
to pass over nearly three hundred miles of these wild 
regions. A delay had thus been occasioned that in 
some measure thwarted the general combinations, 
according to which he should have been much earlier 
on the Esla; the French armies would then have 
been surprised and separated, and many of their divi- 
sions must have been beaten in detail. Even as it 
was, they were in some measure taken unawares, 
though they had placed strong picquets to guard the 
river, that here ran full and rapid over a stony bed 
and between high banks, with fords hard to find and 
not easily practicable when found. In spite of all 
these obstacles, the allies lost no time now in crossing 
it, the great mass of the infantry passing by a bridge 
thrown over for the purpose, and the cavalry by the 
fords. As it was believed that a village on the oppo- 
site hill was occupied by the enemy, some infantry 
were ordered to cross to support the hussars, each 
horseman having a foot-soldier holding by his stirrup. 
This, however, encumbered the horses and rendered 
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them unmanageable, the animals being already terrified 
by. the insecure footing and by the rush of the waters, 
and they plunged forward ; the foot-soldiers in con- 
sequence lost their hold, and numbers were dashed into 
the current, when they were overweighed and kept on 
their backs by their knapsacks. Happily, however, 
there were three or four islets in the stream, and 
this efabled most of the officers and many of the men 
to escape. 

These difficulties being finally overcome, the allies 
advanced, when the French hastily retreated before 
them, successively evacuating Zamora and Toro, and 
destroying the bridges behind them. At the village 
of Morales, however, the pursuers overtook the rear- 
guard of the fugitive army, and, bringing them to an 
action, detroyed above two hundred. 

_By these admirable manceuvres Wellington secured 
the junction of his two wings onthe Douro as he in- 
tended, though, had he failed on one point, his foresight 
had beforehand provided a remedy for the evil; he had 
made arrangements previously for a boat-bridge be- 
low the confluence of the Esla with the Douro. But 
the difficulties in the passage of the Ksla retarded the 
movements in his rear, and, taking advantage of this 
delay, the enemy had con-entrated their force to a 
considerable amount between Torre-lobaton and Tor- 
desillas, He therefore halted on the 3rd (June), in 
order to bring the right wing of his army across the 
Douro. The artillery and baggage passed by a ford, 
the infantry by the bridge of Toro, which was in- 
geniously repaired for the occasion, ladders being 
dropped from each side of the broken arch, and planks 
being laid from one to the other immediately above 
the water level. 
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Up to this moment the French seemed to have’ no 

idea of Wellingtor’s intentions, and their movements 

had in consequence been feeble and vacillating. Now 
it was too late, for he had gained the first object of 
his campaign and had brought a superior force against 
them on the right side of the Douro. The allies had 
ninety thousand men, twelve thousand of whom were 
cavalry, and more than one hundred pieces of artillery, 
besides which a mass of irregulars were hovering 
about their wings. “2 

As the allies advanced, the French still retreated, 

and the former, who had crossed the Carrion, were 
now in full march for Valencia, moving by two roads 
in the midst of one continued tract of corn, with here 
aud there a crop of clover and vetches. In this town 
Wellington and his army were welcomed with the 
highest enthusiasm ; flowers were thrown down 
upon him from the windows, and showers of roses 
from the upper gratings of a nunnery. Nor can we 
wonder at this reception. The French had acted 
here upon their usual system of plunder and wanton 
mischief; they had left neither a morsel of bread nor 
a drop of wine in the whole city, the idea of paying 
for anything being totally out of the question. The 
bayonet settled every: difficulty; and hence it was 
that they could find abundance in quarters where 
the British army, if deprived of their magazines, 
would have starved, though they paid for all the 
supplies they reccived from the country. But this 
system of making war produce its own resources, 

which originated with the French revolution, and 
which so much influenced both the tactics and the 
politics of modern times, was not without its evils to 

the oppressors themselves, and the events of every 
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day. were showing the imperial government that it 
would be better laid aside. ; 

_ Having placed his army in a strong position be- 
hind the upper Pisuerga, the king was desirous of 
giving battle, and again wrote to the different com- 
manders calling them to join him and drive the allies 
across the Douro, so little even now did he under- 
stand his adversary or the power that was opposed 
to him. But Suchet was fully occupied in Catalonia, 
Clausel was on the borders of Aragon, Foy and 
Palombini were with the Italians on the coast of 
Guipuscoa, and Sarrut’s division was engaged in the 
Montana. A report too was brought in by Jourdan 
that Burgos, which he had been sent to examine, was 
untenable, there being no magazine of provisions, the 
new works being unfinished, and the old in such a 
state that they would not hold out a single day. 
Upon this the king withdrew his outposts, and, 
evacuating the great dépét of Burgos upon Vittoria, 
retired by the high road leading to the former city 
with his left wing, that consisted of the army of 
the south and centre, while Reille, with the army of 
Portugal, moved on the right by Castro Xerez. But 
Wellington followed in close pursuit, and pushing his 
left wing and the Galicians by bye-roads across the 
Pisuerga, turned the line of the river and outflanked 
Reille. Te then halted that portion of his force, to 
refresh the troops after the celerity of their previous 
march, and to provide the means of subsisting them, 
for he had now advanced beyond his supplies; 
but at the same time he moved his right, under Hill, 
towards Burgos, that he might reconnoitre the 
enemy's numbers and position, and compel them to 
decide whether they would abandon the castle to its 
fate or protect it with all their force. 
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On advancing, the allies found Reille, who had by 
this time regamed the high road, posted on the 
heights behind the Hormaza, his right being above 
the village of that name, and his left being in front 
of Estepar, so that he barred the way to Burgos. 
Immediately they turned his right by a flank move- 
ment, while the rest of their troops threatened the 
heights of Hormaza and Estepar, and the cavalry of 
their left and centre being thus flung into the rear 
of the enemy, the latter retreated across the Arlanzon. 
But though obliged to accelerate their pace, that they 
might not give time for the British infantry to come up, 
the French made this movement in admirable order, 
and their loss in the affair was very trifling. They 
were now covered by this river and the Urbel, and 
as the waters of both were swoln by the rains, they 
were for the moment tolerably secure from attack. 
In the night, however, Joseph again retreated along 
the high road, throwing a garrison of six hundred 
men into Pancorbo, as he passed, and having prepared 
means for destroying the castle of Burgos. But this 
malignant scheme, which, if it had been perfectly exe- 
ented, would have ruined half the city, failed in a great 
measure and recoiled uponthe heads of the perpetrators. 
Lither from hurry or negligence the mines exploded 
outwards, some hours before it was intended, and 
just as one of their columns was defiling under the 
castle. The crash was horrible, the ground rocking 
asif shaken by an earthquake. Many streets -were 
laid in ruins, and thousands of shells and other 
combustibles took fire and ficw up into the air, 
while a shower of stone, iron, and burning fragments 
falling back upon the devoted column, crushed to 
death between three and four hundred men. The 
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town escaped destruction, but the castle sustained 
considerable damage. , 

Having possession of the rocks and defiles of Pan- 
corbo, the king now imagined he might wait for his 
expected reinforcements from Biscay, Navarre, and 
Aragon. Advancing, therefore, a strong guard be- 
yond the defiles, that he might retain the power of 
issuinge from them at pleasure, he stationed the rest 
of his force behind the Ebro, a river rising from the 
mountains of Santillona towards the Asturian frontier, 
and falling into the Mediterranean at Tortosa. The 
army of the south was cantoned by divisions as far 
as Arminon, and Reille, placing Maucune at Frias 
and General Sarrut at Osma, took post himself at 
Espejo, not far from Puente Larra, on the great road 
to Bilbao. Clausel also had collected his scattered 
columns, intending to march to the Ebro by the way 
of Logrono, and Joseph still hoped that he would be 
able to resume the offensive, at the very time that 
Wellington was preparing to destroy him. 

As early as the 13th (June), Graham moved with 
the British left wing from Villa Diego towards the 
bridges of Roraniide and San Martin on the Ebro, 
by ways which the enemy had held to be impracticable 
for anarmy. With most troops there would have 
been good reason for this belief. About three miles 
from the right bank of the river, the road begins to 
descend, and for more than half that way winds down 
a continued defile, tremendously steep, not wide 
enough for more than ten men to pass abreast, and 
being moreover paved, the horses could scarcely keep 
their feet. On the opposite side was a similar pass, but 
of greater length, and the banks of the river were so 
precipitous that they had to lower down the artillery. 
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Graham, however, accomplished his task in safety. 
The centre of the army followed on the 15th, and the 
same day Hill led the right wing through the Bu- 
reba and crossed the Ebro at the Puente Arenas. All 
these passages were much higher up the Ebro than 
Frias, the highest point which the French had thought 
it necessary to guard, and the allies, being suddenly 
placed by these combined movements between the 
sources of the Ebro and the great mountains of 
Reynosa, cut the French off entirely from the sea- 
coast. The immediate consequence was the evacua- 
tion by the enemy of all the ports except Santona and 
Bilbao, the former of which was invested by the 
Spaniards, while a dépdt and hospital were established 
at Santandcr, there being afree communication between 
that town and Burgos by the royal road through 
Reynosa. Thus, after so many ycars’ struggle, the 
British army sundered at once, and for ever, the line 
that held it to Portugal, and all their establishments 
in that country were transferred by sea to Biscay. 
Wellington now brought his left wing forward, 
and pouring his forces through the rugged defiles, 
descended towards the great road of Bilbao, between 
Frias and Orduna, and continued his march towards 
Vittoria. His movements, however, though not 
comprehended by the enemy in their full extent, had 
not yet escaped their notice, and the king, being 
forewarned by Jourdan that the allies would pro- 
bably turn his right, and yielding, in part, to his 
suggestions, directed Reille to concentrate his troops 
at Osma, with the view of gaining Valmaceda, or, if 
too late for that, he was to descend from Lodio upon 
Bilbao. In consequence of these orders, Reille set 
out on his march, having previously desired Maucune 
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to leave Frias, and join him at Osma with his divi- 
sion, but on reaching this place he found himself un- 
expectedly anticipated by Graham, who issued from 
the defiles in his front with three divisions of in- 
fantry and a strong body of horse, the head of the 
column being already at Barbarena in possession of 
the high road to Orduna. A sharp skirmish ensued, 
for Graham was much inferior in numbers; but at 
half-past two o'clock Maucunc had still not arrived, 
when suddenly, to the left of the French, the sound 
of battle came up on the wind from beyond the moun- 
tains. Reille, suspecting mischief to Maucune, fell 
back towards Espejo, but still fighting, and scarcely 
had he reached the spot where the mouths of the val- 
leys open upon each other, than masses of Maucune’s 
troops burst forth from the hills in all the confusion 
of defeat, having been surprised and routed by the 
British light division near the village of San Millan. 
In this affair full four hundred of the French were 
killed or taken; and Reille, continuing to be pressed 
by Graham, retired behind Salinas de Anara. 

When tidings of these events reached the king, 
both he and Jourdan, who acted as major-general of 
his army, were at a loss to account for the distribu- 
tion of the allied forces. It was plain, however, that 
they had six divisions on their right flank and rear ; 
and, to extricate themselves from this peril, Gazan 
and D’Erlon marched during the night to form a 
junction at Arminon behind the Zadora, up the left 
bank of which it would be requisite to file to gain 
the basin of Vittoria. But at this side the immense 
hollow could be entered only by the pass of Puebla 
de Arganzan, which was two miles in length, and 
barely wide enough to allow of the great road that 
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ran through it. The movement, therefore, was ex- 
tremely hazardous, and to cover it Reille fell back 
when it was dark to Subijana Morillas, on the Bayas 
river, his orders being to dispute the ground to the 
utmost, lest Wellington should attack their rear from 
Miranda, or move into the valley before they had 
threaded the defile. But the allies were too much 
exhausted by their marches of the day previous, and 
the French in consequence were suffered to unite their 
forces at Arminon without opposition. They then 
hastily pushed through the pass, the head of their 
column entering the great basin at the moment that 
Wellington attacked Reille, whose staunch resistance 
gained time for the armies of the south and of the 
centre, that elsc would have been cut off from Vit- 
toria and totally destroyed. Before the allies could 
turn his position, and drive him over the Zadora, 
the French had got into position behind the river, 
and were safe for the present. 

The basin, or valley, which the king now occupied 
with his armies, was about eight miles broad and ten 
long, divided into two unequal parts by the Zadora. 
This river flows into it from the Ebro between two 
high mountain ridges—that on the right beimg called 
the heights of Puebla, and that on the left the heights 
of Morillas ; it then runs near Vittoria at the farther 
end of the hollow, its course not only being. very 
tortuous, but taking so sudden a bend to the left 
round the heights of Margarita, that it presents two 
arms almost at right angles with each other. Several 
roads enter this great basin, the position of which 
will be understood by taking ground at Vittoria, and 
looking towards the east; then the road to Logrono 
goes off on the right hand ; the road to Bilbao passes 
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by Murgia and Orduia, on the left hand, crossing the 
Zadora near the village of Ariaga; higher up is a 
second highway leading to the same place, but through 
Durango ; near to this comes the royal causeway, 
leading over the great Arlaban ridge, through the 
pass of Salinas into the mountains of Guipuscoa ; 
verging more to the right are the roads to Pampeluna 
and Kstella; and lastly, the great Madrid road, keep- 
ing the left side of the Zadora, passes out at the 
defile of Puebla. Of these roads, that to Pamplona 
was certainly practicable for guns, but the royal 
causeway was the only one sufficient for an army so 
encumbered asthe French was, and upon this convoys 
were now seen moving towards Bayonne with the 
collected plunder of the country. 

In this relative position of the two armies, there 
was much danger to the French that Wellington might 
extend his left wing, and so cut them off from the 
great causeway. The king, who saw this peril, was 
at first inclined to march by Salinas to Durango, by 
which movement he might cover his communications 
with France, and unite with himself Foy’s troops 
and the garrisons of Guipuscoa and Biscay. But 
the plan was abandoned almost as soon as formed, 
for in that rugged country neither his cavalry nor his 
artillery could act, and it was upon these he chiefly 
depended. It was then suggested that, if forced from 
Vittoria, he should retreat to Pamplona, and bring 
Suchet’s army up to Zaragoza; but this he feared 
would endanger his communications with France, for 
while the English General attacked him in Navarre, 
the Spanish regular forces as well as the guerillas 
might seize upon Tolosa. In this state of doubt the 
king wasted much invaluable time, making no effort 
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to free himself from his difficulties, till on the 23rd 
(June) he sent off Maucune’s division, more than 
three thousand strong, with a second convoy, and took 
up a new line of battle. On his part Wellington 
halted, to fill up his columns that had necessarily been 
extended by the nature of the country through which 
the army had passed since it had reached the Ebro. 

The French position extended about eight’ miles, 
across the valley of the Zadora; their extreme left rest- 
ed upon the rough ground behind Subijana de Alava 
at the foot of the Puebla mountain, covered by a bri- 
gade on the summit, and with a reserve in their 
rear at the village of Gomecha ; their right, stationed 
near Vittoria, defended the passage of the river, at 
the point where the two Bilbao roads cross it by the 
bridges of Gamara Mayor and Ariaga, and a body of 
French and Franco- Spaniards was pushed forward to 
Durana on the great causeway, a reserve being placed 
behind the Zadora near Zuazo de Alava and 
Hermandad ; their centre, about six miles from 
Gamara, presented another front on the arm of the 
river, extending from the Madrid road to a height 
in front of the ‘village of Margarita that commanded 
the valley to the water. 

Wellington, knowing that the Andalusian reserve 
would be at Burgos in a few days, at first con- 
cluded that the king would not fight upon the 
Zadora ; in that belief he detached Giron with the 
Galicians to Orduha, and intended that Graham also 
should march upon Murgeira, thus menacing the 
enemy's communication with Trance. A closer 
examination of the king’s movements ar him 
his error, whereupon he “hastily recalled the Spanish 
general, and gave fresh orders to Graham, prepa- 
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ratory to the attack of the French position, which 
was evidently defective. Not one of the bridges 
leading into the great basin had been broken 
down, and there were seven which would evidently 
come within the line of operations; two were at 
Gamara Mayor and Ariaga, on the upper Zadora, 
opposite Vittoria ; next came the bridges of Mendoza, 
of Tre& Puentes, and of Vellodas, in the loop of the 
river, and opening upon the right of the French cen- 
tre; still lower down the stream was the bridge of 
Nanclares facing Subijana de Alava; and lastly there 
was the bridge of La Puebla on the encmy’s left 
beyond the defile. 
At dawn on the 2Ist (June), the day being wet 
and misty, the allies moved to the attack in three 
bodies, which, though acting in concert, might be 
called distinct, sorugged was the country, and so 
difficult in consequence were their communications. 
Graham at the head of twenty thousand men, with 
eightcen pieces of cannon, and supported by the Gali- 
cians recalled from Ordunha, was to move by the 
Bilbao road, and if possible force the passage of the 
river opposite Vittoria ; this movement, if successful, 
would completely turn the French position, and shut 
up the greatest part of their forces between the 
Puebla mountains upon the one side, and the Zadora 
on the other. Hill, who commanded about the same 
number of men, was to force the enemy’s left by the 
bridge of Puebla, carry the heights beyond, and then 
thread the defile, thus turning them in that quarter and 
securing the passage of the river at Nanclares. The 
centre was directed by Wellington himself, and was 
destined to attack by the bridges of Nanclares, Vel- 
lodas, Tres Puentes, and Mendoza. 
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The operations of the day commenced by Hill 
seizing the village of Puebla, and detaching a Spanish 
brigade to drive the enemy from the heights. A se- 
cond brigade ofthe samedivision followed, but ascended 
only half-way up the mountain, in order to connect 
the troops in advance with his main body on the high - 
road from Miranda to Vittoria. Little or no opposi- 
tion was made, till the Spaniards reached the top, 
when the French, discovering the importance of these 
heights, reinforced their troops to such an extent, 
that L1ill found it necessary to send some fresh regi- 
ments to support those who had first ascended, and 
- after a severe struggle the post was won and finally 
maintained by the allies. Under cover of these 
heights, they then attacked and carried the village 
of Subijana de Alava, in front of the enemy’s line, 
though they were vigorously resisted and strong 
efforts were made to dislodge them. 

In the meantime, Wellington had brought up the 
light and fourth divisions, with some bodies of cavalry, 
from their stations on the Bayas to the Zadora, the 
first being placed opposite the bridge of Vellodas, 
and the latter opposite the bridge of Nanclares. 
Here, sheltered by woods and the broken nature 
of the ground, and having thrown out some riflemen 
along the bank, they waited till the third and seventh 
divisions should reach their point of attack ; for 
it would have becn mere rashness to have passed the 
river before these, who had been greatly delayed 
by the rough ways, were ready to fall upon the 
right of the enemy’s centre. At this juncture a 
Spanish peasant came up and told Wellington that 
the bridge of Tres Puentes was unguarded, where- 
upon Kempt’s brigade was immediately despatched 
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thither under his guidance. Some crags concealed 
this movement from the French, and hastily pass- 
ing the bridge, the English ascerfled a rising ground, 
under the crest of which they halted within a 
few hundred yards of Jourdan’s line of battle, 
and actually in the rear of his advanced post. 
Some cavalry then approached, and two round shots 
were °fired, one of which killed the poor peasant ; 
but no farther effort was made to dislodge them, 
probably because the king deemed his position un- 
tenable, and was already thinking of a retreat. How- 
ever this might be, Kempt called over the hussars, 
who were allowed to gallop singly across the bridge 
without interrupti.n. 

By this time it was one o'clock. Graham’s attack 
had commenced on the extreme right of the French, 
as was evident from the distant sound of guns, and 
the smoke that was faintly visible high up the 
Zadora. Both the enemy’s flanks were thus in 
danger, and Jourdan ordered the reserve about 
Gomecha to retreat towards Vittoria, while Gazan 
drew back the army of the south in successive 
masses. At this moment the seventh and third 
British corps were seen rapidly moving upon the 
Mendoza bridge; for a while the enemy held them 
in check with their light troops and artillery, a 
body of cavalry drawing near to support them; but 
Kempi’s riflemen, springing forward from their ad- 
vanced ground, boldly dashed in between the horse and 
the river, and took in flank both infantry and gunners. 
This bold attack enabled one brigade of the third divi- 
sion to pass the bridge, while the other forded the river 
at a point beyond, and was followed by the seventh and 
Vandeleur’s brigade of the light division. Again the 
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battle, which had slackened for a time, began to rage 
as violently asever. The advanced post of the French 
retired from Vellodas; Hill pressed them more 
strongly on their extreme left; the rest of the light 
division crossed the river by the bridge of Tres 
Puentes, the fourth by that of Nanclares; and the 
sound of Graham's attack drew nearer. One con- 
tinued line of fire enveloped the banks of the Zddora. 

The left of the British centre, which had forded the 
river above Mendoza, was now hotly engaged with 
the enemy at Margarita and Hermandad. About 
the same time Wellington observed that the heights 
in front of Arinez were nearly undefended, from the 
withdrawal of so many troops to strengthen their 
detachment on the hills; immediately, by a skilful, 
though hazardous movement, he carried Picton and 
the rest of the third division, in close columns of regi- 
ments, diagonally across the front of both armies to- 
wards that point, while Cole advanced from the bridge 
of Nanclares with the fourth division, followed by 
the heavy cavalry, who galloped into the plain 
between his right and the left of Hill. The French 
immediately threw out a cloud of skirmishers to 
cover their retreat to the second range of heights, 
in front of Gomecha, where their reserve was sta- 
tioned, but still holding Arinez far in advance on the 
main road. A fierce contest then ensued between 
them and Picton’s troops for the possession of this 
village ; it ended in favour of the lattcr, who finally 
drove their adversaries before them. 

While this was going on, the seventh division and 
Vandeleur’s brigade had been heavily raked by the 
French guns in Margarita, till thefifty-second regiment 
made a dash at the village and won it, and at the same 
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time the eighty-seventh carried Hermandad. The 
whole body then fought their way on theleft of Picton’s 
attack, while on his right the fourth division was also 
advancing, but more slowly, on account of the rugged- 
ness of the ground. The‘enemy near Subijanade Alava 
were now turned and, being hard pressed at the same 
time on their front and left by the allies upon the 
heights, they fell back in great disorder, endeavouring 
to regain the great line of retreat. For six miles 
there was a running fight, the French with admi- 
rable promptitude taking advantage of every dike, 
wood, and hamlet, to rally and restore their centre, 
while the whole basin was filled with smoke and 
dust, that rose heavily upon the wind towards 
Vittoria. At length, by six o'clock, after losing 
many guns, they were again brought to bay on 
their last defensible height, a mile in front of the 
city, and there the armies of the south and centre 
taking up their ground between the villages of Ali and. 
Armentia, made a desperate resistance. In the plain 
immediately behind them, and even beyond Vittoria, 
the way was crowded with a terrified multitude of 
men, women, and children, and with carriages of 
every description, bearing the spoils of six long years 
of rapine. There were the civilians of Joseph's 
court, the servants, the wives and mistresses of the 
officers, in short, the wreck of the French govern- 
ment as it had cxisted at Madrid. Dull sounds of 
fear and distress arose from this motley crowd of 
non-combatants, that waved convulsively to and fro 
as the English shot went booming over their heads, 
The obstinate courage of the French on this their 
last line of defence, had brought the allies to a stand. 
The third corps, which, being most in advance, 
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had to bear the brunt of the storm, could scarcely 
maintain their ground, when suddenly the fourth 
division rushing forward, carried the hill upon the 
French left, and the heights were at once abandoned. 
Joseph, seeing the royal road: too completely blocked 
up by carriages for the artillery to pass, directed the 
retreat by the road of Salvatierra, and the armies. of 
the south and centre marched off by that toute, 
leaving Vittoria on their left. The British infantry 
followed hard upon their track, while the light horse 
galloped through the town to cut off their retreat, 
and the road leading through a morass, with deep 
drains on either side, and being moreover choked up 
like the first with fugitives and carriages, all soon 
fell into disorder. The artillerymen fled, leaving 
their guns on the edge of the marsh, and the beaten 
troops, forcing their way through the crowd of non- 
combatants, hastily went off by Metauco, their 


retreat being in some measure covered by their 


cavalry. 

The defeat of the French left and centre had 
placed Reille ina situation of great peril, exposing 
him to the chance of being cut off by the allies as 


- they advanced. At the commencement of the battle, 


he had occupied, as we have just scen, the extreme 
right of the enemy's position, defending the passage 
of the river by the bridges of Ariaga and Gamara 
Mayor; his advanced guard was pushed forward 


to the village of Aranguis, and to some heights that 


covered the bridges; but from both of these they 
had been driven about twelve o'clock by the head of 
Graham’s column, which then sent out a detachment 
to seize the royal road still farther on their left. The 
success of this attempt cut off the king from his in- 
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tended line of retreat, leaving him no choice but the 
road to Pampeluna. Reille then took up a new po- 
sition, his advanced guard being placed in the vil- 
lages of Abechuco and Gamara Mayor, which covered 
the bridges, and though the British won and re- 
tained Abechuco, and even forced their way across 
the river, yet they were unable to hold Gamara ; 
the fire of the French artillery quickly drove them 
back, and a more distant battle was then kept up 
by either party from the opposite banks of the Za- 
dora, till the advance of Wellington upon Vittoria 
made it necessary for Reille to look to his own safety. 
He had before this, seeing the king’s retrograde 
movements, formed a reserve of infantry at Betonia, 
and by their aid he now fought his way to Me- 
tauco, on the road to Salvatierra, having, though 
with great difficulty, retired his troops from the 
attack of Graham at the bridges. The General pur-. 
suit continued till dark, and so closely was it main- 
tained, that the French were unable to hold any posi- 
tion long enough for them to draw off their baggage 
and artillery. The whole, therefore, of the latter, which 
had not already been taken from them in their retreat 
from Arinez and the Zadora, together with all their 
ammunition and baggage, fell into the hands of the 
pursuers, close to Vittoria. One gun and one how- 
itzer only were saved from the general wreck, though 
the loss of the French in men did not much exceed 
that of their conquerors. The spoil was immense. 
Five millions and a half of dollars were indicated by 
the French accounts as being in the money-chests ; 
but whatever was the amount, the soldiers or the 
camp-followers seized upon the whole of it. So 
rapid, and yet so loaded, had been the flight, that — 
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luxuries of every kind were abandoned to the con- 
querors —apparel, books, wine, brandy, sheep, cattle, 
horses, and mules; and the followers of the army 
might be seen figuring about in silks and satins, 
the whole scene presenting the motley appearance of 
a masquerade. Never before had any king marched 
to battle with so strange a cortége ; parrots, poodles, 
and monkeys, were amongst the prisoners, with a 
multitude of women, the wives and mistresses of the 
French officers. Joseph himself had a narrow escape. 
Just as he was hurrying from Vittoria, in his car- 
riage, the tenth hussars came up, and he had barely 
time to throw himself upon his horse and gallop off, 
his flight being covered by a party of dragoons. 
Upon the field, too, was found the baton of Marshal 
Jourdan, It was rather more than a foot long, and 
covered with blue velvet, on which the imperial arms. 
were embroidered, and it had once been tipped with 
gold, but this had been stripped off by the original 
finder. The case was of red morocco, with silver 
clasps, and had eagles on it, the marshal’s name being 
imprinted in golden letters at either end. This trophy 
was sent by Lord Wellington to the Prince Regent, 
who, in requital, transmitted to his general the baton 


of England *. 


* The following letter accompanied the gift :— 
“© To Field-Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, K.G. 
“ My pear Lorp, “ Carlton House, 3rd July, 1813, 


*¢ Your glorious conduct is beyond all human praise, and 
far above myreward, I know no language the world affords worthy 
to express it. 1 fee] Ihave nothing left to say, but devoutly to 
offer up my prayer of gratitude to Providence, that it has, in its 
omnipotent bounty, blessed my country and myself with such a 
General. You have sent me, among the trophies of your unrivalled 
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The next day, Giron and Longa entered Guipuscoa 
by the royal road, in pursuit of the convoy that had 
moved off under Mascune on the morning of the 
battle. The heavy cavalry and D’Urban’s Portuguese 
remained at Vittoria; the sixth division came up 
from Medina Pomar ; "and the rest of the army fol- 
lowed J oseph to Pamplona. A heavy rain favoured 
the enemy’s retreat ; and, still farther to delay their 
pursuers, they set fire to the villages at the bridges, 
which they had no time to destroy. Reille was 
directed to march hastily by San Estevan to the 
Bidassoa with a part of the army of Portugal, while 
Gazan and D’Erlon took the route of Pamplona with 
the intention of crossing the frontier at St. Jean Pied 
de Port. On arriving at the former town, the troops 
were in such a state of insubordination that the 
governor refused to admit them ; and the army after 
having bivouacked on the glacis, continued their 
march towards France, leaving a rear-guard at a 
strong pass about two leagues off. From this ground, 
however, aed were soon driven back by Welling- 
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‘aie. the staff of a ‘French Marshal, and I ‘én you in return that 
of England. 

‘© The British army will hail it with enthusiasm, while the whole 
universe will acknowledge those valorous efforts which have so im- 
perionsly called for it. 

“ That uninterrupted health and still increasing laurels may 
continue to crown you through a glorious and long career of life, 
are the never-ceasiung and most ardent wishes of, my dear Lord, 
your very sincere and faithful friend, 


“ Field Marshal G. P. R. 
the Marquis of Wellington, K.G.”’ 


The City of London also came forward, as did the Corporation of 
Dublin, with resolutions expressive of their high satisfaction; the 
one on the twelfth, the other on the sixteenth of July. 
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ton’s advance, when, covered by the fortress of Pamp- 
lona, they continued their retreat up the valley of 
Roncesvalles, though closely pursued and harassed by 
the light division and the Spanish guerillas. 

Foy and Clausel were even in worse situations: 
the former had reached Bergara, while the garrisons 
of Bilbao, with Palombini’s Italian division, had got 
as far as Durango, both on the very day that the 
two convoys arrived, the first at Bergara, the second 
under Maucune at Montdragon. So great was the 
alarm, that the forts commanding the passes into 
Guipuscoa were abandoned ; and Foy, sending on the 
convoys to France, gave battle to the Spaniards at 
Montdragon, in order to afford time for the concen- 
tration of his different corps and garrisons. The 
superior numbers of his adversaries compelled him 
to fall back with the loss of six guns, and nearly 
three hundred men, towards Tolosa, when Graham, 
who had been sent to intercept him, now descended to 
Segura. The allies, therefore, were as near the former 
town as himself, and, notwithstanding the weather 
had added much to the difficulty of passing the 
Mutiol mountain, they came up with his rear, and a 
sharp affair ensued ; but though his flank was turned 
both here and at Tolosa, he managed to make good 
his retreat to a position between that town and 
Ernani. Here his force was greatly mereased by 
the successive arrival of the smaller garrisons, and 
having thrown a strong reinforcement into San Se- 
bastian, he passed the Bidassoa, by which time Reille’s 
troops came up, and thus four-and-twenty thou- 
sand French occupied a defensive line from Vera to 
the bridge of Behobie. Graham immediately in- 
vested San Sebastian, and Passages surrendering to 
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the Spanish chief, Longa, became, from this time, the 
entrepét of supplies for the army. Being close to 
the line of operations, it proved of the greatest ser- 
vice throughout the campaign. 

While Foy was thus being driven out of Spain, 
Clausel was in yet greater danger. He had advanced 
towards Vittoria by a way that falls into the Estella 
road, When, learning what had passed, he retired upon 
Logrono. Here he halted three days, and Welling- 
ton, who had before imagined he was at Tudela, now 
learning his real situation from this delay, resolved 
to intercept him. With this view, while he sent the 
light troops towards Roncesvalles in pursuit of the 
army under King Joseph, he marched in person with 
a large body of troops by Tafalla; another strong 
detachment moved from Salvatierra and Vittoria 
upon Logrono; and Mina, joined by Julian Sanchez’ 
cavalry, hung upon the rear of Clausel, who was 
making for France by Olite, and was thus marching 
into the very jaws of his adversary. In good time, 
the French general became aware of his peril, when 
he recrossed the Ebro, and fell back upon Zaragoza. 
Wellington immediately turned off to Caseda upon 
the Aragon, and might still perhaps have cut him 
off ; but he feared to drive him from the road of 
Jaca, lest he should form a junction with Marshal 
Suchet, who now had his hands free, having com- 
pletely defeated Sir John Murray and compelled 
him to raise the siege of Tarragona with the loss of 
all his artillery and stores. ‘The English general, 
therefore, contented himself with leaving Mina to 
follow and harass the rear of Clausel, while he re- 
turned with the British and Portuguese to Pamplona, 

In the meantime the Conde de la Bisbal had taken - 
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the castle of Pancorbo, but notwithstanding the 
enemy had withdrawn their right and left quite into 
France, they still maintained their centre in strength 
in the fine valley of Baztan. Here they had assembled 
three divisions of the army of the south under 
Gazan, with the intention, as it seemed, of keeping 
possession of the vale on account of its riches and the 
strong ground it afforded. Hill, however} was 
relieved from the blockade of Pamplona, and drove 
them successively from every post, the last being in 
the Puerto de Maya, between that village and Urdax; 
and had the sea fog, which rose in the afternoon, 
kept off but another hour or two, or had the seventh 
division come up in time as it had been ordered, the 
French would have suffered most severely. 

The whole line of the Spanish frontier, from Ron- 
cesvalles to the mouth of the Bidassoa, was now oc- 
cupied by the allies: and thus, after a campaign of 
six weeks, Wellington stood as a conqueror on the 
Pyrenees. Even the Cortes recognised his services, 
and now created him Duke of Vittoria, annexing to 
the title a grant in perpetuity of the lordship of 
Soto de Romano, in the kingdom of Granada. Yet 
they had not the less annoyed him, in the course of 
this eventful struggle, by their usual want of good 
faith, as is evinced in the letter he wrote to Lord 
Bathurst a few days only after his recent victory. 
The following extract will show at the same time the 
folly of the Spanish government and the political 
feelings of the General :—‘ They (the Cortes) have 
‘now removed General Castanos from his situation, 
and his nephew from the command of the Galician 
army, for reasons they have not disclosed to my brother. 
I have not yet received from themselves any intima- 
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tion of these arrangements, which are in direct breach 
of their agreements with me. | 

‘‘T believe that they propose to carry on the war 
against the bishops in Galicia; and that they have 
removed General Castafos, and appointed General 
Lacy to be Captain General of that province, be- 
cause they think the latter more fit for their purpose 
than the former. 

“‘The consequence of this war will be, that we 
shall have a disturbance on our communications. 
We and the French shall change sides. They will 
have the clergy and the lower orders in their favour 
in future. 

‘“‘ It is difficult to advise a line of conduct under 
such circumstances. We and the powers of Europe 
are interested in the success of the war in the Pen- 
insula; but the creatures who govern Cadiz appear 
to feel no such interest. All that they care about 
really, is to hear the praise of their foolish Constitu- 
tion. There is not one of them who does not feel 
that it cannot be put in practice; but their vanity 
is interested to force it down people’s throats. Their 
feelings respecting the Inquisition are of the same 
description. I apprised them, when at Cadiz, of the 
danger of hurrying on that measure; and it was re- 
peatedly represented to them by others. But they 
are determined to persevere, although they knew that 
the abolition of the Inquisition was disagrecable to 
the clergy, and to the great body of the people. 
Then their vanity is interested in forcing this absurd 
meagure, and the still more absurd, because insulting, 
mode of carrying it mto execution upon the clergy 
and people. The bishops and clergy in Galicia 
have openly resisted this law, and I understand that 
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the people in that province are by no means favour- 
ably disposed to the Constitution and new order of 
things. In Biscay the people positively refused last 
year to accept the Constitution, as being a breach of 
the privileges of their province. 

“TIT mention this subject at present, in order to 
draw the attention of Government towards it. 
Hereafter I shall bring it under your Lordship’s view 
in a more formal manner; and it will rest with Go- 
vernment to determine what shall be done. It appears 
to me that as long as Spain shall be governed by the 
Cortes acting upon republican principles, we cannot 
hope for any amelioration. To threaten that you 
would withdraw your assistance, without withdraw- 
ing if there were no amelioration, would only make 
matters worse. You must be the best judges whe- 
ther you can or ought to withdraw; but I acknow- 
ledge that I do not believe that Spain will be a use- 
ful ally, or at all in alliance with England, if the 
republican system is not put down.” 
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Amipst all his triumphs, the situation of Wel- 
lington was sufficiently critical. He had two points 
to cover, sixty miles distant from each other, and 
though the different positions occupied by his troops 
were strong, the communication between them was 
slow and difficult from the nature of the country. 
He had now, too, a general opposed to him, very 
different from the king or Jourdan, and one who was 
not likely, by neglect or ignorance, to afford him any 
advantage. Soult had been despatched from Ger- 
many by the emperor to retrieve the fortunes of the 
French in the Peninsula, and it cannot be denied that 
in him Wellington found, not, indeed, his cqual, but 
an adversary who called for the exertion of all his 
genius. The French marshal was abundantly sup- | 
plied with every species of material to repair the 
losses sustained at Vittoria. A new conscription 
speedily filled the ranks that had been so fearfully 
thinned ; the remains of the three armies were united 
under the name of the army of Spain, and even the 
cavalry was increased, though of no use amongst the 
Pyrenees, with the idea of carrying the war once_ 
again beyond the Ebro. ‘Thus was fresh courage in- 
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fused into the disheartened French masses, who, con- 
fident in their leader, expected nothing less than to 
drive back the allies upon Lisbon, — 

The disaster of Sir John Murray at Tarragona, 
with its probable consequences, determined the Eng- 
“ lish general to change his intended siege of Pamplona 
into a blockade; besides which he now discovered that 
the siege of this place would have required operations 
of five or six weeks’ duration, the employment of 
from fifteen to twenty thousand of his best troops, 
and a larger equipment of heavy ordnance than he 
had immediately at command. Blockading Pam- 
plona therefore, with the Spanish troops, under the 
Condé de la Bisbal, he laid sicge to San Sebastian, 
for which purpose he considered his train to be suffi- 
cient, and at the same time disposed of the rest of his 
troops, so as to interdict, as far as might be, the 
various passes in the mountains. The right wing of 
his army covered the direct approaches to Pamplona 
from St. Jean Pied-de-Port; in front, Major-Ge- 
neral Byng’s brigade guarded the passcs of Ron- 
cesvalles and Orbaicete, a division of Spanish infantry, 
under Morillo, being in support at the latter post, 
while the fourth division, under Gencral Cole, was in 
second line at Biscarret, in rear of the former, and 
the third division, under Picton, formed a reserve at 
Olaque. The right of the centre, commanded by Sir 
Rowland Hill, occupied the valley of Baztan and 
guarded the passes near Maya, about twenty miles 
from that of Roncesvalles; the left of the centre 
consisted of the seventh and light divisions ; the 
first, under Lord Dalhousie, defended the pass of 
Echelar ; the second, under Baron Alten, was posted 
on the mountain of Santa Barbara and in the town of 
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Bera; and Pack, with the sixth division, occupied 
St. Estevan, forming the reserve of the centre, and 
ready to support the troops at Maya or Echelar as 
occasion might require. The left wing, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Graham, was engaged in the siege of 
San Sebastian; it consisted of the first and fifth 
divisigns, and was protected in its operations by a 
force on the Bidassoa, composed of Lord Aylmer’s 
brigade and the Spanish corps of General Freyre. 
The corps of Longa formed a chain between the 
extreme left and the left of the centre. 

‘Judicious as were these arrangements, it was ob- 
vious that all the advantage of situation was with 
the enemy. His communications being short and 
easy, he could bring an overwhelming force to bear 
upon any one of the passes, and then, by pushing 
forward on the flank and rear of the troops that de- 
fended the others, he might reasonably hope to force 
his way to Pamplona. Nor was Soult slow to per- 
ccive his own advantage, ‘and, his first object being 
to relieve that town, he placed his reserve, under 
General Villattc, in the camp of Urogne to guard 
the line of the Bidassoa, while he withdrew his 
right wing to the neighbourhood of St. Jean Pied- 
de-Port ; there, being united with his left and a 
part of the centre, it formed his main body, which 
he led early in the morning against Byng’s post 
at Roncesvalles. General Cole then moved up 
to the support of the latter, and though opposed 
to between thirty and forty thousand French, the 
allies maintained their post throughout the day, 
and could still have held it, but that in the evening 
Cole, finding his flank turned, deemed it prudent to 
retreat upon Zubiri, 
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' In the latter part of the same day, the pass of 
Maya was attacked by twelve or thirteen thousand 
of the enemy, under Drouet. General Stewart, who 
held the command of that part of Hill’s corps, know- 
ing that Soult had marched in the morning to St. 
Jean Pied-de-Port and had fallen upon Sir Lowry 
Cole, considered that no attempt would be made on 
his own position, in which belief he sent half his 
troops to their camp, a league in the rear, and 
ordered the whole to cook, while he himself went to 
Elissondo. The brunt of the action thus fell upon 
two brigades of the second division, who were at first 
obliged to give way, until, being supported by Gene- 
ral Barnes’ brigade, they regained the key of their 
position, which in consequence they might have 
resumed, had not the retreat of Sir Lowry Cole made 
it expedient for them to withdraw to Irurita, with 
their left upon the Bidassoa. They had, however, 
Jost about fourteen hundred men and four guns, this 
being the only occasion upon which the troops had 
experienced the loss of artillery when forming part 
of an army under the command of Wellington him- 
self. It was late at night before he heard of the 
affair, being at the time at Lesaca, and few events in 
the whole course of the campaign seem to have more 
thoroughly excited his indignation. 

For the two following days the allies continued to 
retreat, but slowly, and not without contesting every 
inch of the ground. The French were now within 
five miles of Pamplona; Abisbal was preparing to 
raise the blockade, and had even spiked some of his 
guns; and the garrison, elated by this near prospect 
of relief, sallied and took fourteen pieces of cannon 
before Carlos de Espana could repulse them. In the 
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midst of these retrograde movements, Wellington 
fortunately came up, about two minutes before the 
high-way to Ostiz was occupied by the enemy, and just 
as Cole and Picton were taking up a post that 
covered the roads from Elissondo and Roncesvalles 
to Pamplona, their right being in front of the village 
of Hyarte and extending to the hills beyond Olaz, 
while their left rested on the heights in front of Vill- 
alba, and the left again of this flank was at a chapel 
behind Sorauren. The sixth, seventh, and light divi- 
sions were ordered to pass the mountains of Lanz, and 
form on the left of the fourth, and Till was directed 
to retire behind the Lizasso, to check Drouet, if he 
should advance upon Pamplona by the lateral road 
from [rantsum and Berisplano. A body of Spaniarys 
formed the reserve, and the cavalry under Cotton 
were placed on the right near IHuarte, being the only 
prone upon which it was possible for them to act. 

n the valley to the left of the allies flowed the river 
Lanz, beyond which was another range of mountains, 
connected with Lizasso and Marcalain; by these 
places it was now necessary to communicate with 
the rest of the army. | 

Scarcely had the allies taken up this position, 

than Soult directed an attack on a hill projecting 
from the right of the fourth division ; it was occu- 
pied bya Portuguese battalion and aSpanish regiment, 
who maintained their ground, driving back the enemy 
at the point of the bayonet; but the post being im- 
portant, Lord Wellington reinforced them with the 
fortieth and another Spanish regiment, and though the 
French made several subsequent attempts they were 
all as fruitless as the first. They took possession, 
however, of Sorauren, which they occupied in force 
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with their right wing, their left resting on some bold 
heights beyond the road of Roncesvalles. 3 

n the morning of the next day, the allies were 
joined by the sixth corps under Pack, which the 
General immediately directed to form across the 
valley of the Lanz, in rear of the left of the fourth 
division, resting their own left upon the opposite 
heights, and their right upon Orcain ; here they were 
fiercely attacked by the encmy, from the village of 
Sorauren; but their front was so well defended 
by the fire of their own light troops, on the 
heights to the left, and by that of the fourth division 
and Campbell’s Portuguese brigade, who occupied 
the opposite hills, that the French, thus taken in the 
rear and both flanks, were compelled to retreat, 
after sustaining a heavy loss. 

To extricate himself from the effects of this false 
manceuvre, Soult next attacked the heights on which 
the left of the fourth division stood, and where the se- 
venth cacadores were posted at the chapel behind 
Sorauren. Of this his troops obtaincd a momentary 
possession only, being quickly driven out again by the 
Portuguese, supported by the brigade of General 
Ross. 

The battle now became general along the whole 
front of the heights that were occupied by the fourth 
division, who indeed bore the brunt of this hard- 
fought day. The French came on with fixed 
bayonets, and with shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur,” 
no opposition being made to them till they were 
within a few paces, when the British, who had re- 
served their fire, poured in a destructive volley, and, 
immediately charging, drove them down the heights 
with prodigious slaughter. In one point only were 
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they successful, and this was where a battalion of 
Campbell's Portuguese brigade was posted. The 
Peninsulars gave way, and the enemy establishing 
themselves in the line of the allies, General Ross, 
who was on the right of the Portuguese, was obliged 
to withdraw. Lord Wellington, however, quickly 
restored the line. He ordered the twenty-seventh 
and forty-eighth regiments to charge both bodies 
of the encmy, beginning with the division which 
had first established itself upon the heights, and then 
attacking that upon the left. From either point the 
French were driven back with great loss, and the 
sixth division at the same time moving forward in 
the valley nearer to the left of the fourth, the attack 
upon this front ceased entirely. On other parts of 
the line the assault was continued, though but faintly, 
till at length Soult drew off his troops, and gave up 
the hopeless contest. 

During the whole of the twenty-ninth (July), the 
opposing generals remained inactive, each seeming to 
await the result of his combinations. Sir Rowland 
and Lord Dalhousie were now both at Lizasso, whither 
they had been ordered to fall back upon the retreat 
of Cole and Picton from Zubiri; and the seventh 
division had come to Marcolain, between Sir Row- 
land’s position and the left, thus securing the com- 
munication between the two. But that part of the 
hostile army, which had followed Hill's march, had 
also arrived at Ostiz; and Soult, being thus rein- 
forced, and occupying so impregnable a position on 
the mountains, determined, as he could not force the 
allied front, to try and turn their left by an attack 
upon Hill’s corps. Success in this would enable him 
to relieve St. Sebastian, since he found it impossible 
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to raise the blockade of Pamplona with so vigilant 
an adversary before him. With this view he rein- 
forced Drouet with one division, but at the same time 
endeavoured to mask his final object by still retain- 
ing with his principal force the heights of Sorauren, 
while he drew in to his left the troops which held 
the mountain ridges opposite the third division. In 
the course of the night he connected his right, too, 
with Drouet by occupying, in strength, the eminences 
on the north side of the Lanz and in front of the 
sixth and seventh divisions. 

Early the next day, the enemy were observed to 
advance in great numbers towards the mountains on 
the south of Lanz, where Wellington, easily divining 
the purpose of this movement, by a scries of beauti- 
ful manceuvres, fully decisive of his superiority in the 
art of war, defeated the skill of his antagonist, and 
drove him from a position that the French them- 
selves had pronounced to be well-nigh impregnable. 
He directed Lord Dalhousie to turn the enemy’s 
right in the valley of Lanz, by possessing himself of 
the mountain-crest before him, while Picton, crossing 
the heights on which the I*rench left had stood, 
should turn that wing, also, by the road to Ron- 
cesvalles. All the necessary arrangements were 
made to attack the centre of the enemy's position, 
as soon as these flank movements should appear 
to have taken effect. Nor did the result disappoint 
his most sanguine expectations. Both wings of 
the French were turned, and then being attacked 
in front, they were compelled, after a brief and. in- 
effectual struggle, to abandon their position. 

While these operations were going on, and in pro- 
portion as the General observed their success, he 
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detached troops to the support of Sir Rowland, who 
was beginning to be hardly pressed. The reinforce- 
ment, sent by Soult against him, had by this time 
appeared in his front, and made a vigorous attack 
upon him ; while Drouet, by an extended manceuvre 
on his left flank, compelled him to retire from 
the height behind Lizasso to a second range near 
Eguarras. On this strong ground he repelled every 
effort made to dislodge him, and in the mean- 
while Wellington, who had defeated his portion 
of the enemy, got in pursuit as far as Olaque, and 
was thus in the rear of the attack wpon Sir 
Rowland. It was now about sunset, and in the 
night the French retreated with great skill from 
Hill's front, taking up a position the next day, with 
two divisions to cover their rear, on the pass of Doha 
Maria. The English general, however, gave them 
no respite. Undeterred by the difficulties of the 
ground, he ordered Hill and Lord Dalhousie to move 
by parallel roads, and attack them on the right and 
left at the same time, which was done with much 
vigour, and would have occasioned a yet heavier 
loss but for the sudden coming on of a dense fog, 
During these movements, he had himself marched 
upon Irurita, with Byng’s brigade and the fourth 
division under Cole, by the pass of Velate, in order 
to turn the position on Dona Maria; the former 
of these officers took a large convoy of provisions 
and stores in the town of Elissondo, and made many 
prisoners. 

The next day the pursuit was continued in the 
valley of the Bidassoa, with the same success, more 
prisoners being made, and much baggage falling 
into the hands of the allics. Byng possessed him- 
self of the valley of Baztan, and of the ground 
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on the Puerto de Maya; and, as the day closed, the 
army was nearly in the same position it had occupied 
only eight days before: that is, previous to the 
attack on the 25th of July. Thus, Wellington being 
absent, Soult had forced the passes, and eeuetvatad 
to within a league of Pamplona; but, Wellington 
being present, the French Marshal was driven back 
again, and the question was for ever set at rest as to 
the genius of the respective leaders, Yet, as Na- 
poleon himself had observed, Soult was the greatest 
of his generals, and the expectations of the marshal 
were in proportion to the estimate that the world had 
of his talents. It was evident that he did not look 
only to raising the blockade of Pamplona; he had 
brought with him a large body of horse, and a great 
number of guns, neither of which could be used to 
any great extent in the battle that took place, and 
was probably quite sincere when, in his proclama- 
tion to his soldicrs, he talked of celcbrating the Em- 
peror’s birth-day in Vittoria. But all these hopes 
had melted into air, and the guns, being sent back 
to Saint Jean Pied-de-Port, were fortunate enough 
to reach France in safety. 

It is now requisite that our history should revert 
to San Sebastian’s, in doing which we shall have 
to trace back the stream of time, for the events 
attendant upon the siege belong, in a great measure, 
to the earliest period of the events just narrated. In 
the first place, however, the situation and defences of 
the town should be thoroughly comprehended. 

San Sebastian, which is the most important 
town in Guipuscoa, is built upon a peninsula that 
stretches nearly north and south, the eastern’ side 
being washed by the river Urumea, and the western 
by an inlet of the sea. The only approach by land 
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is over a low, sandy isthmus, across which extends 
a double line of works, with the usual counterscarp, : 
covered-way, and glacis, while near its neck is a 
range of heights, about eight or nine hundred yards 
distant from the body of the place. On these stands 
the Convent of St. Bartolomeo, immediately below 
which are the suburbs of St. Martin; the former of 
these the enemy had put into a state of defence and 
occupied, but the latter they had left a heap of ruins, 
At the extremity .of the peninsula, behind the 
town, rises a high hill of an oval shape with rocky 
precipitous sides towards the sea, and projecting so 
far beyond the isthmus, on its western side, as to 
form, with the aid of moles, a harbour for small 
craft ; but though it has been widened and deepened 
it is still both small and shallow, and in certain winds 
so insecure, that ships cannot hold their anchorage. 
The defences that run along the length of the 
peninsula, are without any cover. This, however, 
when the tide is up, signifies little, as the one side is 
fully protected by the sea, and the other by the river, 
which flows up to the walls and leaves the place 
accessible only from the front. But for some hours 
both before and after ebb-tide, the Urumea is not 
only fordable, thus opening a way from the op- 
posite shore, but it also leaves a broad belt of dry 
land on the left side, so that troops on the isthmus 
may turn the front and march close along the eastern 
wall, The peril is the greater, as the town on this side 
is commanded by a range of gsand-hills that rise on 
the right bank of the river, and about six or seven 
hundred yards from it. - 
The conduct of the siege was entrusted to Sir 
Thomas Graham. The plan adopted for the attack 
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was to breach the wall on the river side between two 
towers, nearly at its junction with the land face; but it 
wasalso deemed requisite to gain possession of the con- 
vent, which the French had lately fortified, of a small 
circular work on the causeway, and of an unfinished 
redoubt on the extremity of the steep hill towards 
the river. For this purpose two small batteries were 
erected in the course of the night to bear upon the 
convent, while others of a more formidable kind were 
raised on the sand-hills to the eastward of the river. 

The next morning the guns opened upon St. Bartolo- 
meo, but though, the side was beaten in, the French 
were not to be driven from the ruins, and a false 
attack being carricd farther than was intended, occa- 
sioned some loss to the besiegers, Red-hot shot was 
next tried, and the convent was repeatedly set on fire, 
but the garrison always managed to extinguish the 
flames again before any serious mischief could be ef- 
fected. F inding nothing else would do, it was deter-- 

mined to attack them with the bayonet, and that 
truly British weapon produced its customary results. 
The French were driven from their position. 

As soon as the allies had cleared St. Bartolomeo, 
they began erecting batterics upon the eminence to 
enfilade the town. The ground on which they had 
to work was a loose, sandy soil, the burial-place of 
the convent, and cach touch of the spade laid bare 
coffins and corpses,—the latter not mouldered away 
into dust, but converted into a reeking and noisome 
blubber. The soldiers, however, had no time for 
indulgence in any nicer ‘feelings, even had they been 
disposed to entertain them, for the enemy kept up a 
most destructive fire from the town, their shots being 
aimed with terrible precision. 
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The ruins of St. Martin were now occupied; ap- 
proaches were struck out both to the right and left 
of it, and the enemy found it necessary to abandon 
the circular redoubt, of which they had hitherto 
kept possession. A parallel was then commenced in 
the :night across the isthmus, in cutting which a drain 
was discovered on a level with the ground ; it was four 
feet high and three wide, with a pipe running through 
it to convey water into the town. Lieutenant Reid 
ventured to explore this passage, and, at theend of two 
hundred and thirty yards, found it closed by a door in 
the counterscarp, opposite to the face of the right 
demi-bastion of the hornwork. The ditch being nar- 
row, it was thought by forming a mine at this ex- 
tremity of the drain, the explosion would throw 
earth sufficient against the escarpe, which was only 
twenty-four feet high, to form a road across ; the 
end thercfore was stopped with sand-bags and several 
barrels of powder lodged against it. 

During these advances and preparations upon the 
isthmus, the batteries on the right side of the river 
had not been idle, and by the help of the seamen a 
breach nearly six hundred feet long had been effected, 
in defiance of a heavy discharge of shot and shells 
that repeatedly dismounted the guns and knocked to 
pieces every platform. The fire of the besiegers was 
then concentrated to make a second breach, which 
also having been effected, the assault was directed to 
take place, when the houses at the back were dis- 
covered to be in flames ; this, it was supposed, would 
prevent the advance of the troops after they should 
have gained the summit, and the order was in con- 
sequence recalled. The rest of the day was spent in 
widening the second breach, and during the night a 
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trench was opened in advance of the parallel, to con- 
tain a firing party on the horn-work during the _as- 
sault. This was ordered to take place the next day, 
when the storming party, in number about two thou- 
sand, were to assemble in the trenches, and the explo- 
sion of the mine was to be the signal to advance. 
Previously to these preparations, a flag of truce had 
been sent with a summons to the governor, bus it had 
not been received, the French relying, as well they 
might, upon the difficulties in the way of the be- 
siegers; the distance of the uncovered approach 
from the trenches to the breach was about three hun- 
dred yards, in face of an extensive front of works, over 
rocks covered with sea-weed, and broken with inter- 
mediate pools of water; the defences of the place | 
were yet entire, and the breach was flanked by two 
towers, which, though much injured, had not been 
abandoned. ae 
It was still dark when the signal was given, for 
the tide was flowing fast, the water had already 
risen two feet deep below the walls, and by day- 
break the way would have become impassable. So 
wel] had the mine done its work, that a considerable 
part of the counterscarp and glacis was destroyed 
by the explosion, and the enemy in their first alarm 
abandoned the posts in that quarter. Had there 
been any scaling-ladders at hand, the Portuguese 
would probably have made a lodgment in the town; 
as it was, the enemy had time to recover from their 
confusion, and the cacadores, who stood their ground 
bravely, were nearly all killed before the order. for 
recalling them was given. oo hed 
Favoured by the momentary panic produced. by 
the explosion of the mine, the storming party 
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reached the breach without much annoyance from 
the enemy, and a few men of the First Royals 
actually penetrated to the houses. -Others were 
rushing up to join them, when the enemy opened so 
heavy a fire, and threw down such a quantity of 
shells and other missiles from the flanking towers, as 
‘well as from the top of the breaches, that the troops 
wavefed, and finally fied, with a loss of five hundred 
killed and wounded. The whole was over before 
daybreak. : 

-' On this failure being reported to Lord Wellington, 
he came over from a, and decided to renew 
the attempt in the same way, though he deemed 
it necessary to increase the facilities of attack 
before it was repeated. On adverting, however, 
to the state of the ammunition, he found he had 
not enough to do anything effectual till the sup- 
ply should arrive which he expected from Ports- 
‘mouth every hour. He therefore determined that 
‘the siege should for the moment be converted into 
a blockade, a measure that he found to be the more 
desirable from the intelligence he received on his 
return to Lesaca in the evening. It was then that 
he heard of Soult’s having taken the command of the 
French army, and of the consequent movements in 
the Pyrenees. - 
~ Fhe defeat of Soult has already been narrated. 
No sooner was he fairly driven beyond the passes, 
than the guns and stores which had been embarked 
at Passages while that event was yet doubtful were 
“re-landed, and preparations were made for resuming 
the siege of San Sebastian. Much valuable time, 
however, was lost in waiting for the arrival of the 
additional ordnance stores from England; and the 
VOL. II. R 
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supplies of all kinds from Lisbon and other ports iw 
Portugal, as well as from Coruha, were delayed for 
want of convoy. With the most powerful navy in 
Europe, the maritime blockade of San Sebastian 
was not kept up at all; the enemy had a constant 
‘communication with that town from St. Jean de 
Luz and Bayonne, and they had introduced into the 
garrison supplies of different kinds, besides ‘ rein- 
forcements of artillerymen and sappers, and some 
officers belonging to the medical department. Nor 
did the evil rest here. The soldiers were obliged to 
work in the transports to unload the vessels, because 
no seamen could be furnished ; and in landing the 
ordnance and stores, when at length they did arrive, 
they had to use the harbour-boats of Passages, that 
were navigated by women. It was obvious too that 
with a sufficient naval force, if the weather permitted; 
an attack from the sea might be made at the same 
time that the breaches were assaulted, which would 
at all events serve to divide and distract the atten- 
tion of the enemy. Uponall these points Lord Wel- 
lington strongly insisted in his letters to the ministers, 
pointing out also the material advantages to be 
“pete by impeding the coasting trade, called cabotage, 
etween. the Garonne and St. Jean de Luz. The 
enemy would then be obliged to use the land trans- 
port of the country in forming his magazines on 
the Adour, by which the collection would be much 
delayed, if not prevented altogether. The distress, 
which the war would thus occasion, would tend-much 
to augment its unpopularity i in France; but while 
the. naval force was unequal to the blockade of 
San Sebastian, it could not be supposed adequate 
for. that of the whole coast between the ‘Garonne 
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and’ St. Jean de Luz. So little was. Wellington in 
the habit of complaining or of asking any extra- 
ordinary aid from the ministry, that his letter: to 
Lord Melville on this subject deserves attention, as 
throwing a light upon the character of those with 
whom he had to co-operate, clearly showing the 
nature of the difficulties with which he had to con- 
ténd:” To fight and win a pitched battle was the 
least part of his complex and laborious duty. 

_ To Viscoun? Melville. 

Pee —— “‘ Lesaca, 21 August, 1813. 

“My pEeAR Lorp, | 

© T have received your letter of the 28th of July. 
I do not know what Sir Charles Stuart has written 
to-Government regarding want of naval means on 
the Lisbon station. What I have written has been 
founded upon my own sense of the want of naval 
assistance on this coast, as well as on the coast of 
Portugal ; and I assure you that I neither know nor 
care what has passed, or may pass, in Parliament or 
in the newspapers on the subject. : 
© T complain of an actual want of necessary naval 
assistance and co-operation with the army, of which 
I believe no man will entertain a doubt who reads 
the facts stated in my reports to Government. I 
know nothing about the cause of the evil: it may be 
owing to a general deficiency of naval force for all 
the objects to which it is necessary to attend in an 
extended system of war. It may be owing to a 
proper preference of other services over this, or ‘it 
may be owing to the inapplication of the force en- 
trusted to their command by the Admirals and 
Gaptains. I state the fact, which nobody will deny, 
and-leave it to Government to apply a remedy or not 
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as they may think proper, hoping only that they 
will let me know whether they propose to apply a 
remedy or not. | bth cela 
_. & As faras Iam concerned, I have no objection to 
the whole, or any part of the army, being employed 
in expeditions against the French and American 
ports, if Government think that policy preferable to 
that which they have followed lately. I may enter- 
tain an opinion upon the subject; but, as the Com- 
mander of the army, I should not think it necessary 
to say one word on the subject, any more than I | 
shall regarding the deficiency of the naval means to 
assist us as we ought to be assisted by the navy 
when I shall know from Government that they do 
not propose to give us any more. - 
“It will then remain for me to see whether the 
service can be carried on during the winter, under the. 
circumstances of the delays and disappointments to 
which we are now liable, from the want of security 
for vessels to sail on the coast singly, and from’ the 
want of convoys for them to sail together, and to 
report to Government if I should find it cannot. 
‘‘T beg to observe, that the circumstances of the 
coast of Portugal are very different from those of the 
Channel, in regard to the facilities which the enemy 
has of interrupting the communication ; and it is far 
Many reasons much more easy to guard. The incon- 
veniences also to which the public service is. exposed 
from the want of the secure navigation of the coast 
of Spain and Portugal by the army, are of a far 
greater magnitude than those suffered by the want of 
security on the coasts of the Channel. If the insecu- 
rity should be of any considerable duration in ‘point 
of time, it will affect the army in its bread and corn ; 
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and the. truth is, that the delay of any one ship 
affects the operations of the army, as I assure you 
that we have not more of anything than we want; 
and the delay or loss of some particular ships, loaded 
avith. ordnance or military stores, would go to impede 
all’ the operations of the campaign. For instance, 
we have done literally nothing since the 2d of 
August, because there was a mistake regarding the 
preparation of an ordnance equipment, which was 
afterwards delayed by contrary winds; and the delay 
for want of convoy, or capture on the coast, of a. 
vessel having on board ammunition or stores, com- 
monly called camp equipments, would just stop the 
operations of the army till the ammunition or stores 
could be replaced. For this reason, I acknowledge 
that I should differ with you in thinking this the 
last point to be attended to. Allowing for the par-_ 
tiality I may be disposed to feel for it, ‘Tshould think « 
that, considering the expense already incurred. by 
keeping this army in the field, it would be bad policy 
to cramp their operations by leaving their maritime 
communications Insecure. 

“I shall not trouble you with the facts, as. they’ 
will come before you from another quarter. And I 
believe nobody will deny, that either we have not 
sufficient naval means, or that they are misapplied. 
But besides these facts, I assure you that there is not 
‘an hour in the day in which some statement does not 
come before me of the inconvenience resulting from 
the want of naval means; and even while wri 
this letter the Commissary General has been here to 
complain that his empty provision-ships are cosines 
at ata for want of convoy ! 

** Believe me, &e. 
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-. When at length the additional artillery.and amaau- 
‘nition arrived from England, the entire of the'trenches 
was again occupied and the siege recommenced, .).-I¢ 
was now determined to renew the former attack -on 
an enlarged scale, both from the isthmus and from the 
opposite bank of the Urumea, while, on the other 
‘side of the bay, a mortar battery was erected for the 
purpose of annoying the castle. But between. this 
spot and the town, in the middle of the broad islet, 
stood the high and rocky island of Santa Clara, 
about half a mile in circumference, which the French 
occupied. From this it was now deemed necessary 
to dislodge them, from its facilitating their com- 
munication with their own country, and a party 
of seamen were landed from the fleet under Sir George 
Collier for that purpose. But though the garrison 
was small, consisting only of an officer and twenty- 
four men, yet the place was not taken without.a 
heavy loss to the assailants, for the only landing-~ 
place was under a flight of steps, commanded by.a 
small entrenchment, and exposed to the whole range 
of works on the west side of the rock and walls. 
- The actual siege now commenced in good earnest, 
the batteries keeping up an incessant fire against the 
walls, and by the use of spherical case-shot destroy- 
ing numbers of the garrison. On their part. also the 
enemy were not idle; they made two sorties, one.of 
which was to a certain extent successful, let: down . 
large solid beams to break the force of the balls, and 
repaired, as far as might be, in the night the mischief 
that had been effected during the day. BS gli 
,On the 30th of August the breaches being declared 
practicable, the following day was appointed for the 
storm. To prepare the way for this attempt, ‘about 
two hours after midnight three mines .were sprung, 
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which completely blew down the sea-wall ; hereupon 
the.etonnoirs were immediately connected, and thus 
a good passage out was formed for the soldiers, while 
the original object was accomplished of securing all 
the works in the rear from any attempts of the 
enemy to run out mines in that direction. The 
column of attack was then formed, and the command 
in thé assault was left to Sir James Leith, General 
Graham crossing the Urumea and taking up his post 
bythe batteries, from which he could overlook and 
direct the whole. 

- About eleven o'clock, which was the time of low 
water, the columns for the assault moved out of the 
trenches, when, in a few minutes after the advance of 
the forlorn-hope, the enemy exploded two mines, and 
blew down part of the sea-line wall, in the hope of 
crushing them by the falling fragments, or at least of 
materially obstructing their farther progress. But 
as the troops were not in very close order nor very 
near the wall, they lost only twenty men, though 
the way was narrow between the fortifications and 
the river. At the same time, a fire of grape and 
shells was opened upon tnem, from the two batteries 
of Mirador and Del Principe on the castle-hill, and 
the whole of the forlorn- hope was cut off, to a man. 

Thie.column followed, when the front of it was imme- 
diately mowed down as if by asingle shot. Still the 
assailants pressed on, but only to find their obstacles 
increased, and in a few minutes the breach was 
covered with their dead bodies. Nothing, indeed, 

could be more fallacious than its appearance, for 
though sufficiently extensive, it was accessible but at 
one point, and there only by single files. Below the 
rest’ of the breach was a perpendicular fall, from fif- 
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teen to twenty-five feet in depth, with here and there 
an abutting fraginent of the ruined houses, by which 
alone it was possible to descend. A line of retrench« 
ment, too, had been carried along the nearest. parak- 
lel walls, which was now strongly occupied by the 
enemy, and entirely swept the confined summit:-of 
the breach. Under such circumstances, to crown the 
top was found to be impossible ; no man outlivéd the 
attempt to gain the ridge. But suddenly the troops 
were astonished by the rush of balls from the rear, 
that passed close above their heads and swept away 
the enemy from the curtain ; it was the fire of their 
own batteries from the other side of the Urumea, 
which Colonel Dickson with a happy daring: had 
thus directed, and though it brought down a few 
of our own men at the first discharge, it was after- 
wards continued with unerring precision. Still the 
assailants suffered severely ; for though in part shel- 
tered from the musketry by the slope of the breach, 
they were yet exposed to the grape and shells from 
the castle-batteries. | 
For two hours did the troops carry on the conflict 
with undaunted courage, while the Portuguese gal- 
Jantly crossed the Urumea under a heavy fire to 
assist in the attack. At this juncture, by a happy 
chance, the guns from the opposite bank ignited a 
quantity of combustibles behind one of the traverses 
of the curtain, and the French immediately began to 
waver. The assailants redoubled their exertions; 
the enemy abandoned the ravelin and left branch of 
the horn-work, and shortly afterwards fled from the 
retrenchment within the breach, when the British 
by degrees got over the ruins and gained the curtain. 
About the same time, the troops on the right of ‘the 
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breach forced the barricadoes on the top of the nar- 
row. line-wall, and by the help of rice, Feri 
made their way into the adjoining houses. But then 
began another and no less destructive contest between 
the asaailants and the garrison. Traverses had been 
established in the streets, formed of combustibles, 
which were exploded as the troops forced their on-~ 
ward *way, sweeping off numbers and setting fire to 
many of the buildings ; nor was it till between four and 
five in the evening that the French were beaten out 
of.alltheir defences, except the convent of Santa Teresa, 
and compelled to take refuge in the castle of La 
Motte, on the hill, at the extremity of the peninsula. 

The night brought with it a fierce tempest, and, to 
add to the horrors of the time, the whole town was 
burning, its flames lighting up the gory piles of 
the dead and the fearful excesses of the living. It 
is at no time an easy task to curb the fury of the 
soldiers in a storm, with their blood boiling from the 
recent struggle and their mood savaged by their own 
peril; but here, from the confusion occasioned by the 
general spread of the fire and from the want of offi- 
cers, all restraint was utterly impossible. Of two 
hundred and fifty officers, principal and non-com- 
missioned, who had assisted at the siege, scarcely 
one-half remained capable of duty; nor could the 
General spare any troops as yet to relieve those 
which had stormed the town, having to oppose Soult 
in front, and to maintain the blockade of Pamplona... 
San Sebastian was well-nigh reduced to a heap of 
ruing; and hence the inhabitants of the town, who 
had co-operated with the enemy in its defenoe, took 
occasion to slander the allies, A journal called the 
‘‘ Duende” was particularly violent, the libels being 
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written, as Wellington knew, by the Xefe Politico of 
Guipuscoa, and, as he had good reason to. believe, 
under the direction of the Minister at War, Don 
Juan O’Donojou, this being part of a scheme to re- 
concile the Spanish people to the removal of Welling- 
ton from their armies. The incendiary went so far 
as to invite the Spaniards to take vengeance upon 
the British officers for the supposed sack of San 
Sebastian, and amongst other charges, no less foul 
and false, declared that they had purposely set 
fire to it because its former trade had been ex- 
clusively with the French nation, and to the dis- 
advantage of England. The obvious answer to this 
was, that if Wellington had ever entertained any such 
wish, he could have most completely effected it by 
bombarding the town, yet this he would not do, 
though often urged to it as the most decided method 
of annoying the besieged. In fact, to set the town in 
flames was a part of the enemy’s defence ; and they 
had done so on the 22nd of July, before the final 
attempt was made to storm; and the conflagration 
continued so fierce two days afterwards, when the 
assault was to have taken place, that it was of 
necessity deferred. According to General Rey's 
own statement, the town was on fire in six different 
places when the assault commenced. Yet the osten- 
sible writer of these disgraceful libels, being prose~ 
cuted at the suit of the ambassador before the Junta 
de Censura, was acquitted. But both at home and 
abroad the public press was a source of infinite mis: 
chief to the common cause. The publication in the 
London papers of the General's despatches, and of news 
collected from the officers on. service, was. constantly | 
supplying the enemy with intelligence of importance 
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‘that::they could get from no other source, besides 
fomenting discord amongst the allies by remarks 
which foreigners, in their ignorance of English customs, 
supposed to have been published under the sanction 
ofthe government. _ 

‘--¢Qur newspapers,” says Wellington on one -occa- 
sion, “‘do us plenty of harm by that which they insert, 
but I mever suspected that they could do us the injury 
of.alienating from us a government and nation with 
which, on every account, we ought to be on the best of 
terms, by that which they omit. I, who have been in 
public life in England, know well that there is nothing 
more different from a debate in Parliament than 
the representation of that debate in the newspapers 
The fault which I find with our newspapers is, 
that they so seldom state an event or transaction 
as it really occurred (unless when they absolutely 
copy what is written for them); and their observations 
wander so far from the text, even when they have a 
despatch or other writing before them, that they 
appear to be absolutely incapable of understanding, 
much less of stating, the truth on any subject. 

‘The Portuguese government and nation, there- 
fore, should be more cautious how they allow them- 
selves to judge of the estimation in which they are 
held bythe Prince Regent and his ministers, and by the 

British nation, by the newspaper statements. They 
may depend upon it that here the Portuguese army 
and nation are rising in estimation every day, and I 
recommend to them to despise every insinuation to 
the contrary. 

: 46: Dom Miguel Forjaz is the ablest statesman and 
mian' of business that I have seen in the Peninsula ; 
but. I hope that he will not be induced, by such folly. 
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venture upon the alteration of a system which, up to 
the present day, has answered admirably, has contri- 
buted in a principal degree to our great and astonish- 
ing success, and has enabled the Portuguese govern- 
ment and nation to render such services to the cause, 
and has raised their reputation to the point at which 
it now stands.” co 
Well might the General exclaim, with such evi- 
dence before him, “ I am afraid that the licentiousness 
of the press will prevent the establishment of a free 
constitution in every country in which the attempt is 
made ; and that this is the solution of the problem, 
why it has been found impossible in modern days 
to establish freedom in any country.” : 
It may be easily imagined, that the calumnies in 
regard to the conduct of the British at San Sebastian 
were not without effect ; and the French, with their 
usual regard to truth, joined in giving currency to 
the slander. But here, as throughout the war, their 
conduct was, with very few exceptions, a disgrace 
to the honourable name of soldier. Contrary to all 
the laws of civilised warfare, they had compelled their 
prisoners to work at the fortifications under the fire 
of their own countrymen, and many had been killed 
in consequence. Nor can it be deemed a much less 
outrage on humanity that they treated non-combat- 
ants as prisoners of war; to such an extent was this 
atrocious system carried, that they actually made.a 
colonel and his surgeon sign their parole when the 
former was actually supposed to be on his deathbed. 
By their utter want of good faith, too, they added 
much to the hardships that are inseparable from war- 
fare; hundreds of French officers had been allowed 
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to go from England on parole, either to return in a 
limited time, or to send officers of the same rank in 
exchange ; yet neither alternative was kept; the.con- 
sequence was, that, except in particular cases, Wel- 
lington would allow no officer to go away upon 
parole, and when making the exceptions, he was used 
to observe, “I know that Iam giving them to the 
enemy; Soult will send nobody in return.” 

~The town being thus possessed by the allies, they 
prepared for the reduction of the castle of La Motie, 
though their operations were for some days much 
obstructed by the continuance of the fire, that in the 
end left little more than the shell of the town stand- 
ing. A communication was opened from the parallel 
into the ditch of the horn-work, and thence into the 
work itself, when they began erecting batteries on 
the. terre-plein, in order to breach the wall of the 
castle. The remains of the ruined houses were loop- 
holed for musketry, the Convent of Santa Teresa 
was stormed, and two twenty-four pounders, with 
a howitzer, were got up the steep scarp of the islet 
of Santa Clara, and manned by seamen. 

_ The whole of the ordnance, amounting to fifty-four 
pieces, was now directed against the castle. At first, 
so hard was the wall of the Mirador, that the balls 
actually split upon it; but by degrees it peeled away 
before the continued and heavy fire. The enemy’s 
batteries, with the exception of those on the sea- 
line, were utterly demolished, and the castle itself 
was, well-nigh reduced to ruins. General Rey, who 
had hitherto refused to capitulate, now hung out the 
white flag upon the Mirador battery, and wished to 
confer upon the terms; but Sir Thomas Graham 
would grant none but those already offered, and 
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after some discussion they were agreed to by the 
enemy. 

Thus closed the siege of San Sebastian. . The 
loss of the French amounted to about two-thirds of 
the whole number they had reckoned at the com- 
mencement; but the triumph, though glorious and 
even necessary, was dearly bought, a fine town 
belonging to our ally having been destroyed, while our 
own cost in killed and wounded was nearly four 
thousand men, whose place could not be soon or 
easily supplied. This did not, however, lessen the 
mortification of the French, who, though allowed to 
march out with the honours of war, with drums 
beating and colours flying, could ill repress their 
grief and rage when they laid down their arms, 
according to treaty, beyond the gate of Mirador, and 
surrendered themselves to their victors. 

Soult had been no idle nor indifferent spectator of 
these events, though driven back beyond the passes. 
When the fire against San Sebastian recommenced, 
he drew off the greatest part of his force to the camp 
near Urogne; and Wellington, who at once saw that 
it was his intention to attempt the relief of the place, 
_made his dispositions accordingly. Three divisions 
of the fourth Spanish army, commanded by Don 
Manuel Freyre, already occupied the heights of San 
Marcial and the town of Irun, with his right.‘in 
advance of the Crown Mountain, or Monte de Haya,. 
so as to cover the fords across the Bidassoa, and 
interdict the high road from Bayonne to San Sebne- 
tian, while the seventh and first divisions ‘were 
placed respectively in support of the right and left 
flank of the Spaniards. Other bodies were now 
moved up to secure this post yet farther, in: case’ of 
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the expected attack; and asthe enemy had weakened 
their posts in front of Echalar, Zugarramurdi, and 
Maya, he gave orders for the assault of them by the 
troops that held the passes. | 
In all these measures it appeared that Wellington 
had anticipated the intention of Soult. As early as 
the 29th (August), the enemy was observed assem- 
bling & large force at Vera, and on the very day of 
the assault of San Sebastian, they crossed the Bidassoa 
by the fords between Andara and the broken bridge 
on the high road, while another body threw a bridge 
across the river higher up, the course of the stream 
being immediately under the hills on the French side, 
where they had planted a considerable quantity of 
cannon. The first of these corps commenced a most 
desperate attack along the whole front of the Spanish 
position upon the height of San Marcial; but they 
were repulsed at all points, and, often as the attempt 
was repeated, the result was the same. The Spaniards 
waited firmly till their assailants had nearly reached 
the top of the height, and then, charging with the 
bayonet, gallantly beat them back as far as the river. 
In the afternoon, the bridge being finished, a con- 
siderable body of men was marched across, and, in 
conjunction with those who had before passed the 
fords, prepared for a last attack. It was now that 
Wellington rode up in front of the Spanish line. The 
presence of him, who never showed himself but to 
conquer, was the signal for one universal burst of ac- 
clamation, and the next moment the assailants were 
beaten back in confusion, only too happy in thesudden 
coming on of a violent storm that brought darkness 
with it before the time. A general flight took place 
towards the river; but the waters were swollen by 
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the rain that fell in torrents, and in the growing 
gloom so many missed the fords and were drowned, 
that the rest crowded upon the bridge, which sinking 
under the weight of the numbers, the greater part of 
the fugitives were lost. 

While these things were taking place upon the 
left, a similar attempt was made upon the right of 
the allied line. Strong columns of the enemy ‘forded 
the river in the neighbourhood of Vera and Salines 
in front of the position occupied by the ninth Por- 
tuguese brigade, when Wellington, seeing that the 
intention was to turn the flank of his left wing by an 
advance upon the Crown Mountain and Oyarzun, 
ordered up Major-General Inglis with hisbrigade ; but 
the latter found it impossible to maintain the heights 
between Lesaca and the Bidassoa, and withdrew, 
therefore, to those in front of the convent of San An- 
tonio, while one division of the light infantry held the 
enemy in check at Lesaca, and covered the march of 
the Earl of Dalhousie, who was advancing to his 
support. Here the ground was so strong that the 
French could by no means dislodge him; and their 
position on the left of the Bidassoa growing every 
moment more critical from the failure of the attack 
upon the heights of San Marical, they took ad- 
vantage of the night to retire. Nor had they been 
more successful at the passes on the extreme right of 
the allied armies, so that the besiegers, as we have 
just seen, stormed the town of San Sebastian and 
the castle of La Motte without interruption. == ° 
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CHAPTER XII. 
1813, 


Affairs on the Eastern Coast of Spain—-The Duke of York with- 
.drawe many of the old Soldiers from Wellington's Army— 
_ Opposition of the Cortes—-Expectations excited by the English 

Journals—Inclemency of the Weather—Description of the 

' Frontiers—Passage of the Bidassoa—Battles of the Pyrenees— 

Resignation of Sir T. Graham—General Orders—Proclamation 
to the French—Reception of the Allies by the Biscayan 

_ Peasantry. 
-. Waere Wellington was not present to direct in 
person, there, as usual, everything was progressing 
unfavourably to the cause of the Peninsula. In Cata- 
lonia, the French had made such advances, under the 
skilful guidance of Suchet, that he often thought of 
going thither himself; but political considerations out- 
weighed in his comprehensive view those of a purely 
military nature, and in the march of affairs in Ger- 
many he saw the germs of ultimate success, notwith- 
standing the reverses experienced by the allies. 

_ The difficulties on the eastern coast of Spain had, 
no doubt, been much augmented by the frequent 
changes made in the command of the Anglo-Sicilian 
army. Inabout fourteen months, it had received no 

fewer than seven different generals, and, in the same 

_ busy meddling spirit, the government was constantly 
taking from Wellington. his veteran battalions, in 
spite of his remonstrances, and replacing them with 
men who had never been under fire. It was in vain he 

urged upon the ministers and upon the Duke of York, 

at that time commander-in-chief, the impolicy of 
VOL. Il. 8 
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such changes, declaring that one veteran, inured to 
the climate and the fatigues of war, was worth at 
least five young soldiers fresh from England... They 
persisted in too many cases, though in others their 
obstinacy seems to have yielded to his remonstrances, 
which, indeed, were as strong as was compatible with 
his ideas of due submission to those of higher place 
and authority than himself. ‘ It is,” he says*to the 
Duke of York, “a matter of perfect indifference. to 
me, personally, whether the army is strong or weak, 
or -whether I am to carry on operations in France, 
in Spain, or in Portugal; but I hope your Royal High- 
ness will consider, that if the public interests require, 
as I have been told, that I should carry on opera- 
tions during the winter, it is expedient that the 
veteran soldiers should remain with the army,.and 
that, if the war is to continue, it should be rein- 
forced early in spring.” 7 
But it was in the Spanish government that Wel- 
lington found the greatest obstacles to his success. Not 
one of the.engagements that the Cortes had entered 
into, and which he had made the condition of his 
taking the command of their armies, had been adhered 
to, nor would they attend to his suggestions .as to 
those civil and financial arrangements, which he 
thought requisite for the maintenance of the. troops. 
and for the better establishing of the government in 
the provinces conquered from the enemy. The Cortes 
preferred a system of their own, and the consequences | 
were such as might have been anticipated ; though 
the whole country, excepting Catalonia, and a small 
part of Aragon, had been cleared of the enemy, though 
the harvest had everywhere been abundant, and 
millions of British gold were being circulated in tho 
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Peninéula, still the Spanish forces, weak as they 
were in number, were literally starving. Yet the 
French had proved that armies could be maintained 
in Spain, at the expense of the country, much Jarger 
thatt any that were necessary for its defence. Under 
these circumstances Wellington thought it right to 
resign the command of the Spanish troops on the 80th 
of Aufust, yet continuing to fulfil the duties of a 
chief, till the new Cortes should assemble and accept 
his resignation. 

So little were the people of England aware of the 
difficulties which beset their general even in the midst 
of his successes, that, like the Spaniards, they began to 
be discontented at his not marching at once into 
France and conquering the whole country up to the 
walls of Paris. The public press helped not a little 
in spreading and keeping up this illusion, and occa- 
, Sioned Wellington to observe sarcastically, “ If I 
~ had been at any time capable of doing what these 
- gentlemen expected, I should now, I believe, have 
been inthe moon. They have long ago expected me 
at Bordeaux ; nay, I understand that there are many 
of their wise readers—amateurs of the military art— 
who are waiting to join the army till head-quarters 
shall arrive in that city ; and when they shall hear: 
of the late Spanish battle, I conclude that they will 
defer their voyage till I arrive at Paris.” | 

-“#& month had elapsed since the fall of San Sebas- 
tian; during which time the weather had been exceed- 
ingly inclement, and the troops, particularly those who 
had'to guard the passes on the right, had suffered in 
consequence severely. In the day, till about twelve 
o'clock, the hills were, for the most part, enveloped in 
clouds, though when they opened, as they would do 
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at intervals, the troops could distinctly see from their 
stormy abode the fields and gardens spread out below, 
basking in the temporary gleams of sunshine and 
tempting by their evident fertility. The evenings, 
however, were in general remarkable for their beauty, 
the mountain ranges being brilliantly lit up and co- 
loured by the last glances of the daylight. In the 
night sleet and snow would fall, and so inten8e was 
the cold that several men perished, yet, as the troops 
had to drag the fuel up with them, they were forced 
to be sparing of their watch-fires; on one occasion 
@ picquet was snowed up in the neighbourhood of 
Roncesvalles; still it was impossible for him to 
move his right wing till the fall of Pamplona. 
He had, indecd, purposed to cross the Bidassoa 
with the left wing of his army immediately after 
the storming of San Sebastian, and would have done 


so but for the mistake of the officer of engineers in... 


transmitting the orders for the collection of the pon- 
toon train; at the same time he felt a great disincli- 
nation to enter the French territory under existing 
eircumstances, and would have preferred turning his 
attention to Catalonia. In numbers he was scarcely 
equal to the encmy except by about twenty-five thou- 
sand Spaniards, who were not always to be relied upon 
in the field, and who, being neither fed nor paid, 
would be sure to plunder and set the whole country 
against them. Inadditiontothis, he would beobliged to 
take, or to blockade, the fortresses of St. Jean Pied de 
Port and Bayonne, as being absolutely essential to the 
safety of his advance. Still he considered that ‘he 
ought to bend a little to the views of the allies,” and 
accordingly he resolved to invade France with the left 
wing of his army, and occupy a range of heights en 
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the right bank of the Bidassoa, extending from the 
great mountain La Rhune to the sea. 

.. From Passages to the mouth of the Bidassoa runs 
the steep side of the mountain. of Jaysquibel, which 
terminates at the entrance of the river in a rocky 
promontory called the Point of Figueras. Its narrow 
crest. is difficult of access, and it is separated from 
the Byrenean chain by a broad irregular valley, 
along which the road passes that leads from Vit- 
toria to Irun. In this picturesque spot, rendered 
yet more striking by the gloom of the surrounding 
heights, are the towns of Ernani and Oyarzun, and 
the village of Lesso. At the foot of the mountain, 
on a small peninsular eminence, contiguous to the 
Bidassoa, stands the melancholy town of Fontarabia, 
with its narrow streets, darkened by the projecting 
roofs and large balconies of the houses, and with its 
_ fortifications all in ruins. The river at the time of 
high water, when it rises sixteen feet, washes the 
ruined walls; but when the the tide is out, it leaves 
a considerable extent of sand on both sides of the 
channel, forming what is usually called a dry har- 
bour. Opposite to Fontarabia, on the French side, 
is the little town of Handaye, or Andaye, celebrated 
for its brandy. Near the river, and about a mile 
from the ruins of the bridge, which connects the 
great road leading from Vittoria to St. Jean de Luz 
and Bayonne, but which the French had destroyed 
in: their retreat, stands the town of Irun, and just 
below this spot is the Isle de la Conférence, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the Isle of Pheasants. On the 
other side of Irun the mountains rise in a succession 
_of steep acclivities, surmounted by the rugged points 
of the Crown Mountain, or Monte de. Haya, the . 
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slopes of the chain being connected by a narrow 
ridge with the heights of San Marcial. 

‘To attack this position it was necessary: to Cross 
the Bidassoa, which here divides the two kingdoms, 
taking its rise on Mount Belat, and flowing dewn 
the valley of Baztan, when, after passing Iran, it 
spreads into a broad stream, and enters the Bay of 
Biscay between the Point of Figueras and the heights 
upon the French side. . But there was some diffi- 
culty in discovering fords by which the infantry 
columns might pass so near the mouth of the river. 
For this purpose some Spanish fishermen were pre- 
vailed upon to undertake to wade through the 
channel at low water, and under the appearance of 
being occupied in their usual business of fishing they 
got nearly half over, but then the fear of the sentries 
on the right bank drove them back, and they re- 
turned without having found the fords. Threats; 
however, and promises, induced one man to go 
fairly through ; and as there was a considerable 
extent of sand between the channel and the French 
side, he had time to return in safety, and apparently 
without having created the least suspicion. En- 
couraged by this first success other attempts were 
then made, and eventually three more fords were dis- 
covered between the Isle of Conference and the 
mouth of the river. 

It was three o'clock in the morning of the seveith 
of October, when the allied troops, which during the 
previous day had lain concealed in the nearest spots, 
prepared to cross the Bidassoa, The extreme left 
of the army, fording the river at the pomts: dis- 
covered near its mouth, was to attack the enemy’s:en- 
trenchments in the neighbourhood of Andaye. To the 
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4.nf these the fourth Spanish army, under General 
Freyre, was to cross at fords higher up, and, attack.- 
ing the works on the Montagne Verte and the heights 
of .Mandalle, turn the enemy’s flank in his camp 
before Urogne. The light division under General 
Alten, and the Spaniards under Longa, were directed 
to dislodge the enemy from the mountain of Com- 
misare and the pass of Vera, while on the extreme 
right the Andalusian troops, led by Giron, were to 
advance against the position of Great La Rhune. 
This mountain, which fronts the passes of Vera and 
Ktchalar, is in the French territory, and from its 
high and difficult summit the whole country might 
be observed between Bayonne and the Pyrenees. 

_ It was yet dark, and the morning was stormy, with 
wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, when the fifth 
division moved into the great road leading to Irun, 
having left their tents standing, that dawn, when 
it. came, should not betray the intended move- 
ment to the enemy. The tempest in some measure 
favoured their purpose, for it went far to drown 
the noise of the artillery and pontoon train, its 
violence having passed over to the French side of 
the:river ; and though the inhabitants of Irun were 
all gazing out of their windows as the troops filed 
through the town, they yet arrived at their ap- 
pointed stations undiscovered by the enemy. _ 
The river, below the bridge of Irun, taking a con- 
siderable bend, it was necessary that the fifth division 
should be the first to cross, but, to ensure the support 
and co-operation of the different columns, a rocket 
was to be fired from the steeple at Fontarabia as the 
signal for their simultaneous advance. Accordingly. 
at a little after seven o'clock, it being then low water, 
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the columns of the extreme left were seen entering 
the river, and so secretly had all the preparatory 
steps been taken that they got half over before the 
enemy began to fire upon them. Still they pushed 
on, and gaining the right bank drove in the French 
picquets, in spite of the incessant fire that they kept 
up from behind every hedge, ditch, and wall, and 
from the windows of the houses round Andaye. *Some 
artillery being then brought forward to an entreneh- 
ment, thrown up opposite to the old bridge, the French 
were quickly dislodged from the loop-holed housesthat 
defended the passage, and the first division was directed 
to cross in support of the fifth, which was now pre- 
paring to attack the enemy’s line upon the nearest 
range of hills. In obedience to these orders the 
second brigade of guards and the King’s German 
Legion pushed over to the opposite bank, and covered 
the formation of a pontoon-bridge higher up for the 
passage of the artillery, while the first brigade of 
ag and Wilson’s Portuguese forded the river in 
ront of St. Marcial, protected by the cannon and. 
howitzers that were placed on the summit of the 
mountain. There it was that Wellington had taken 
up his post, the ground commanding a prospect of 
the whole range of the French position from the 
mountain of Mandalle to the sea. a 
The brunt of the contest, on the left, fell upon 
the fifth division, a part of which attacked and dis- 
lodged the enemy from three successive positions ; 
while the brigade, that had crossed below Fonta- 
rabia, by following the coast-line for some distance 
and then marching obliquely to its right, got almost 
unperceived into the rear of the French, and thus 
compelled them to seek their safety in a rapid retreat 
by the great road through Urogne. 
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. By.this time the Spaniards under Freyre had, after 
some hard fighting, gained the heights of Mandalle, 
when the lines that bad formed to oppose Maitland’s 
brigade and the Portuguese, seeing both flanks turned, 
their left by the Spaniards, and their right by the 
fifth division, immediately retreated. Such was their 
haste that they left three guns unspiked, in one of 
the entrenchments on the crest of one mo untain. 

The light division, with a brigade of Portuguese 
cacadores, was no less successful in their attack upon 
the pass of Vera and mount Commisari, though 
the ascent up the heights was by a steep and narrow 
zigzag path, every available point of which was co- 
vered with defences. Strong, and apparently inac- 
cessible, as the ground was, one point was carried 
after another by repeated charges of the bayonet, 
and thus the light division was also established on 
the French teritory. 

Everywhere success had attended the allies ex- 
cept in the attempt to gain possession of the Great 
La Rhune, which was made by the Spaniards under 
Giron ; and in every other quarter the firing had 
ceased at an early hour of the afternoon. The Span- 
iards carried everything before them in gallant 
style till they arrived at the foot of a rock, on 
which stands a chapel or hermitage, converted by 
the French into a military post ; but here they were 
foiled, though they struggled long and bravely to 
win the summit, constantly renewing their attacks 
till it was quite dark : and so incessant was the flash 
of gun and musket, that the conical outline of the 
mountain had all the semblance of being brilliantly 
illuminated, and the little chapel was visible in the 
blaze-to a great distance. The enemy remained thus 
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in possession of the hermitage, and. of a rock on the 
same range of the mountain witb the right of the 
Spanish troops. — 

The next morning a thick fog for a sg taney 
prevented Wellington from reconnoitring the French 
position, and on its clearing away he found that the 
mountain was least inaccessible by its right, and the 
attack of it might be advantageously connected with 
an assault upon the enemy's works in front of their 
camp at Sarre. Accordingly he concentrated the 
Andalusian army on their right, when Giron car- 
ried the post upon the rock, and following up his 
success, stormed a hill-entrenchment that protected 
the right of the camp, to protect which the 
French immediately abandoned all their other works. 
The Spanish general then established a battalion 
upon the rock of the hermitage, to the enemy's 
left, but he was still unable to force the summit 
of the mountain, which was now judged to be inac- 
cessible from all sides excepting that of Ascain. In 
the night, however, the French withdrew both from 
the chapel and from the camp at Sarre, and retreated 
to a strong position in the rear; their right rested 
upon the sea, in front of St. Jean de Luz and on the 
left of the Nivelle ; their centre on Petite La Rhune and 
the heights behind the village of Sarre ; and their left 
wing was on the right of the river upon an eminence 
behind Ainhoue and on the mountain of Mondarrain, 
with a strong corps in the village of Sarre and the ex~ 
treme end of the line thrown back at nearly an acute 
angle upon.Espelette. ‘The whole front of this position 
was entrenched and defended by a series of redoubts 
that seemed to render it well nigh impregnable, and 
it nearly described a semicircle of many miles extent, 
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running through Urogne, Ascain, Sarre, Ainhoue, 
Espelette, and Cambo, the centre very much pro- 
jecting at Sarre. The weakest points of the line, if 
Indeed it had. any that could be called weak, were 
strengthened by abattis, the numerous orchards in 
the neighbourhood having been mercilessly sacri- 
ficed for the purpose ; and the centre was farther 
defended by an artificial flood, produced by dam- 
ming up a small rivulet that emptied itself near fort 
Socoa.: | 

In the very commencement of the movement for 
the irruption into France, Soult ordered General Paris 
from Oleron to the neighbourhood of St. Jean Pied 
de Port, evidently with the view of raising the block- 
ade of Pamplona, if the right wing of the British 
army abandoned, as was then expected, its present 
position. Disappointed in this hope by the fore- 
sight of Wellington, who, as we have just seen, made 
the attack with his left wing only, he nowendeavoured 
to force back the invaders, and at first was so far 
successful that he carried the redoubt in the camp of 
Sarre, which was held by a picquet of the Andalusian 
army of regerve. As, however, this defence proved 
to be farther from the line than Wellington had 
imagined when he first ordered,it to be occupied, 
and was besides always liable to surprise from its 
vicinity to the houses in Sarre, he took no measures 
for its repossession. The enemy, encouraged by 
this partial gleam of fortune, made an attack the next 
day upon the Andalusian army, but were soon re- 
pulsed ; and the entire left wing of the allied force 
was thus established in France, while their right 
wing, occupying the passes of Roncesvalles and Maya, 
could: at any time descend with ease into the land of 
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the enemy. A few days before this, Sir Thomas 
Graham resigned his command to Lieutenant-general 
Sir John Hope, ostensibly on account of ill health ; 
on his return home he undertook the charge of. an 
expedition intended for the coast of Holland. : 
But although thus victorious, the situation of.the 
army continued to be one of extreme hardship. Heavy 
rains had set in, against which the tents afforded no 
protection, and, after a time, Wellington himself de- 
clared, that if it lasted much longer it would destroy 
his army ; so constant indeed was the fall, that the 
Bidassoa often swelled to such a height, as to render 
the fords totally impassable. Then the days would 
be hot in the extreme, followed by nights that were 
piercingly cold and frosty, and it was impossible to 
spare the soldiers; the most unremitting attention 
was required on the outpost duties, in the bleakest 
situations, for it was not safe to relax their vigilance, 
even for a moment, in the face of such an enemy ; 
and there was also a constant necessity for labouring 
at redoubts, and other works of defence. Mortality 
to a great extent was the inevitable consequence, 
and it must have demanded great powers of endur- 
ance in the troops, as well as no little ability in 
their leader, to have maintained this position; in 
the revolutionary war of 1794, the French army 
had shrunk under the same difficulties, and retreat- 
ed to St. Jean Pied de Port, unable to withstand the 
inclemency of the weather in the Pyrenees. ae 
On entering the French territory, the Portuguese 
and Spaniards had evinced a strong desire to re- 
taliate upon the enemy the injuries they had imflicted 
upon the Peninsula; and the British troops were not. 
behindhand in the race of plunder. But Wellington 
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hand, being impelled to such a course not less by 
humanity than by prudence; for he well knew, that 
if the licentiousness of the soldiers were allowed to 
continue, the whole population would be roused, and 
then his army, were it five times more numerous, 
. would run a great chance of being destroyed. He 
thereffre published the following General Orders, 
and officers and soldiers were fully aware, from past 
experience, that their commander was not likely to 
fall short of what he promised. 


“Gg. oO. “* Lesaca, 8th October, 1813. 


“1, The Commander of the Forces is concerned 
to be under the necessity of publishing over again 
his.orders of the 9th of July last, as they have been 
unattended to by the Officers and troops which 
entered France yesterday. 

“2, According to all the information which the 
Commander of the Forces has received, outrages of 
all descriptions were committed by the troops in 
presence even of their Officers, who took no pains 
whatever to prevent them. 

‘¢ 3. The Commander of the Forces has already 
determined that some Officers, so grossly negligent 
of their duty, shall be sent to England, that their 
names may be brought under the attention of the 
Prince Regent, and that His Royal Highness may 
give such directions respecting them as he may 
think proper; as the Commander of the Forces is 
determined not to command Officers who will not 
obey his orders.” 

“Gg. 0. ‘¢ Trurita, 9th July, 1813. 


--% 4, The Commander of the Forces is anxious to 
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draw the attention of the Officers of the army to 
the difference of the situation in which they have 
been hitherto among the people of Portugat and 
Spain, and that in which they may hereafter find 
themselves among those of the frontiers of France. 

“2. Every military precaution must hencefor- 
ward be used to obtain intelligence, and to prevent 
surprise. General and superior Officers, at the head 
of detached corps, will take care to keep up a con- 
stant and regular communication with the corps 
upon their right and left, and with their rear; and 
the soldiers and their followers must be prevented 
from wandering to a distance from their camps and 
cantonments on any accounts whatever. 

“ 3. Notwithstanding that these precautions are 
absolutely necessary, as the country in front of the 
army is the enemy's, the Commander of the Forces 
is particularly desirous that the inhabitants should 
be well treated; and that private property niust be 
respected as it has been hitherto. 

‘‘ 4, The Officers and soldiers of the army must 
recollect that their nations are at war with France 
solely because the Ruler of the French nation will 
not allow them to be at peace, and is desirous of 
forcing them to submit to his yoke: and they must 
not forget that the worst of the evils suffered by the 
enemy, in his profligate invasion of Spain and Por- 
tugal, have been occasioned by the irregularities of 
the soldiers, and their cruelties, authorised and. en- 
couraged by their chiefs, towards the unfortunate 
and peaceful inhabitants of the country. 7 

“5. To revenge this conduct on the peaceable 
inhabitants of France would be unmanly and ‘un- 
worthy of the nations to whom the Commander of 
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the Forces now addresses himself; and, at all events, 
would be the occasion of similar and worse evils to 
the army at large than those which the enemy's 
army -have suffered in the Peninsula; and would 
eventually prove highly injurious to the public in- 
terests. : 7 : 

. 6, The rules, therefore, which have been ob- 
servedehitherto, in requiring, and taking, and giving 
receipts for supplies from the country, are to be con- 
tinued in the villages on the French frontier; and 
the Commissaries attached to each of the armies of 
the several nations, will receive the orders from the 
Gommander in Chief of the army of their nations, 
respecting the mode and period of paying for such 
supplies.” , 

_ This was also translated into the French and Basque 
languages, with a notice to the people of the country 
thathe would punish any who should plunder or molest 
them, so long as they remained peaceably in their 
villages. It ran thus :— 


‘* PROCLAMATION* AUX FRANCAIS, 


“ Par le Feld-Maréchal Marquis de Wellington, 
Général cn chef des Armées Alliées. 


Os ‘“* Au Quartier Général, ce 1 Nov. 1814. 

“Enentrant dans votrepays, je vousannonceque j'ai 
donné les ordres les plus positifs, dont y il a ci-dessous 
traduction, pour prévenir les malheurs qui sont ordi- 
nairement la suite de l'invasion d'une armée ennemie 
(invasion que vous connaissez étre la conséquence de 


* A the proclamations to the French, issued in the depart-. 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees, were accompanied by a translation in 
the Basquo language. 
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celle que votre gouvernement avait faite de l’Espagne), 
et des succés des Armées Alliées sous mes ordres. 

‘‘ Vous pouvez étre assurés que je mettrai a ex- 
écution ces ordres ; et je vous prie de faire arréter et 
conduire 4 mon quartier général tous ceux qui, con- 
tre ces provisions, vous font du mal. Mais il faut 
que vous restiez chez vous, et que vous ne preniez 
aucune part dans les opérations de la guerve dont 
votre pays va devenir le théatre. ,, Wiavcceasouen © 

While the English General thus held out the olive- 
branch to the people in one hand, he showed himself 
both able and ready to strike with the other. A 
party of peasants having fired on the Portuguese at 
Roncesvalles, fourteen of them were seized, and im-. 
mediately marched to Passages, there to be embarked. 
for England as prisoners of war: a summary act of 
justice that went far to intimidate them into quiet. 
In fact, after the first commotion naturally incident 
upon an invasion was over, and when the General's 
strong measures had brought his troops within the 
compass of a just forbearance, the allies were received 
with the utmost good-will by the peasantry, who 
seemed even to wish them success, affording them all 
the supplies in their power, and exerting themselves to 
procure intelligence. In no part of Spain had they been 
so well received, or so abundantly supplied ; the only 
exception to this friendly disposition arising, as weshall 
presently see, from the bad conduct of the Spaniards. 

All was now quiet on the part of the allies in ex- 
pectation of the fall of Pamplona. During this 
interval, the General received an intimation from the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company that they had conferred 
upon him the freedom of their corporation, on the 
fourteenth of the July previous. 
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’ Waite the left wing of the allied army thus oc- 
eupied Soult’s attention, the blockade of Pamplona 
still continued, and though the garrison made several 
sorties they were in every attempt repulsed. The 
besieged then gave out that it was their intention to 
blow up the works and afterwards endeavour to escape, 
which being communicated to Wellington, he imme- 
diately ordered up a reinforcement and directed the 
cavalry to show themselves in the plains near Pam- 
plona. Indignant, however, at so atrocious a pro- 
ject, he at the same time sent orders to Don Carlos 
De Espana, who commanded the blockade, that he 
should retaliate if they attempted to carry it into 
‘effect: “‘ It can only be considered,” he said, “asa 
desire to inflict a sensible injury upon the Spanish 
nation, against all the laws of war, and afterwards 
throw themselves upon the generosity of the allied 
army. But I warn you, General, that I have no dis- 
position to such a sentiment for those who shall con - 

duot: themselves in the manner supposed, and I 
theréfore desire that you will grant neither capitula- 
tion nor favour ef any kind to the garrison of Pam- 

VOL. II. T 
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plona, if they do the slightest damage to the place, 
but, without waiting for farther orders, will put.to 
death the governor, the officers, and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and will decimate the soldiers.” © 

If such an intention ever had been entertained,.as 
is not improbable from the general conduct of the 
French, it was effectually checked by this stern me- 
nace, and they now tried the less perilous mode of 
deceiving the besiegers into supplying them with 
provisions. With unparalleled effrontery the go- 
vernor sent word to Don Carlos that he must daily 
supply seven thousand rations for the inhabitants of 
the city, as he could no longer feed them. To this 
the Spanish general replied, that, unless the people 
were fed as well as the garrison, while any food lasted, | 
he would hold him responsible. Thus, again foiled, 
the French proposed terms of surrender sufficiently 
favourable to themselves, and on these being refused 
and their being told that no capitulation would ‘be 
granted to them but as prisoners of war, they loudly 
proclaimed their resolution to die rather than submit. . 
This declaration was officially made by the French on 
the 26th of October; on the 3lst, just five days 
afterwards, they laid down their arms, colours, and 
eagles, before the barrier, and were marched to 
Passages to be embarked there as prisoners of war 
for England. an gee 

The right wing of the army, which had hitherto 
covered the blockade and held the passes of Maya 
and Roncesvalles, being now at liberty, the English 
general resolved to turn his whole force against Soult. 
For several days the dreadful state of the weather 
prevented him from carrying his purpose into effect; 
the troops under Hill were up to their knees.in 
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snow, and the heavy fall of rain in other parts had 
rendered the roads utterly impassable. It needs few 
words to paint the condition of the allied troops at 
this juncture, spread, as they of necessity were, over 
a great extent of mountainous country, exposed to all 
the bitterness of the season, and having only an im- 
perfect communication between the two wings, while 
a strong and ever-vigilant encmy barred their farther 
ingress into the land by a chain of posts, that to all 
appearance was impregnable. “Quel terrible temps!” 
is the emphatic exclamation of Lord Wellington him- 
self, when writing to the Spanish general, Freyre ; 
“‘ le Général Till ne peut pas se mettre en mouve- 
ment, étant jusqu’aux genoux dans la neige!” and to 
Sir John Ilope he says, when speaking of what is 
passing in his own immediate quarters, and actually 
in France, “ the rain will destroy us if it lasts much 
longer.” What then must have been the feelings of 
the poor soldier, as he shivered over his mountain 
watch-fire, with little or no defence against the fury 
of the elements, and cut off for ever, as it seemed, 
from home and hope? 

In a few days the weather cleared up a little, and 
the General, taking advantage of the favourable 
change, directed Hill to move into the valley of 
Baztan, his plan being to strike at the centre and left 
of the enemy and establish himself in the rear of 
their right, so as to compel them to abandon their 
strong position, or, if they protracted their defence, to 
cut off their communication with Bayonne. On the 
10th then of November, the troops were put in mo- 
tion, the right wing, which consisted of three divisions, 
being led by Hill, with Morillo’s Spanish division at 
the extremity of his line. The centre of the whole 
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was divided into two columns; the right of these, 
also composed of three divisions, was entrusted ‘to 
Beresford, and concentrated itself in the valleys be- 
tween the Great La Rhune and the pass of Etchalar; 
the left was under the command of Baron Alten, and 
supported by Longa’s corps of Spaniards, assembled 
in front of the Pass of Vera, to the left of the Great 
La Rhune, on the right of which again, betwéen the 
two central columns, was Giron with the Andalusian 
army of reserve, while Sir Stapleton Cotton followed 
the movements of the centre with Alten’s cavalry and 
three brigades of British artillery. The intermediate 
space between the left of the centre and the left wing 
of the army was occupied by the Galician troops 
under Freyre. The left wing itself, commanded by | 
Sir John Hope, filled up the whole space from thence 
to the sea, and was directed to engage Soult’s atten- 
tion by a false attack upon his right. 

It was a little after midnight when the troops fell 
under arms ; but, though the day was still far off, 
yet so brilliant was the moon that its hight seemed 
to anticipate the dawning. Without any signal from 
“drum or trumpet, they began to descend the Pyre- 
nean mountains, the village clocks, as they struck 
the hours, alone interrupting the silence of their 
march,—that march in which many a gallant spirit 
was only hurrying to his grave. On reaching their 
appointed posts, the troops were ordered to lay them- 
selves upon the ground, that they might the better 
escape the observation of the enemy till the moment 
of attack. 

Before daybreak Wellington had joined Beresford, 
and with his staff remained under cover of a small 
wood about six hundred yards from a strongly fortified 
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redeubt, which was to be the first object of assault. 
Light.at length dawned, when the battle commenced 
by a brisk cannonade and a skirmish of piquets 
along the whole line. The troops of the right centre 
‘drove the enemy from one position after another, and 
Alten, on his part, having with the left column, 
stormed all the entrenchments which lined the sides 
of Petite La, Rhune, had gained the summit of 
the mountain. The whole centre now prepared for a 
simultaneous attack upon a range of heights extend- 
ing about twelve miles, from Ascain to Mondarrain ; 
if was the strongest part of the enemy’s position, 
every ridge being defended by a redoubt, with bodies 
of troops, some in line and some in column, filling up 
the intervals, while, lower down, the more accessible 
sides of the hills swarmed with sharpshooters. 
Towards the top, the ascents were so steep that the 
men were obliged to use their hands as well as feet 
in climbing. Nothing, however, was able to stop 
them, and the French, as they were beaten from point 
to point, from redoubt to redoubt, escaped only because 
the assailants were, from the toil, too breathless to pur- 
sue them. In one entrenchment only did the enemy 
make a stand, and the consequence was, that Beres- 
ford got so far into their rear as to cut off all possi- 
bility of retreat, and they were compelled to sur- 
render. It is said that the French veterans on this 
occasion keenly felt their defeat, one serjeant in par- 
ticular, cursing his fortune in no very decent language, 
that, after having conquered at the battles of Aus- 
terlitz and Wagram, he should now be captured in a 
paltry redoubt. 

_ Qn the right, Hill had been no less successful. He 
had with little loss stormed the entrenchments on the 
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left bank of the Nivelle, which covered the French 
position on the heights of Aimhoué, while at the 
same time the Spaniards, under Morillo, moved 
against the village of that name by the right bank of 
the river. Two divisions then, with a body of Por- 
tuguese, crossed the Nivelle and dislodged the French 
from three redoubts contiguous to it, whereupon Hill 
immediately pushed forward a strong body toevards 
Souraide and Espelette, by which movement he com- 
pelled the extreme left of the cnemy to fly for refuge 
to the mountains in the direction of St. Jean Pied- 
de- Port. 

No sooner were the heights carried on both sides 
of the Nivelle, than Wellington ordered an advance 
to be made upon St. Pé by either bank of the river, 
which is there about thirty yards wide, is besides 
unfordable, and runs as rapidly as a mountain-stream. 
At the village, however, is a stone bridge, a second of 
wood about half a mile lower down, and a third of 
stone about the same distance off at Ayon. 

The advance was made on the left bank of the 
river by the third and seventh divisions, and on the 
right by the sixth, the movement being covered on 
one side by Sir Rowland IIill, and on the other by 
the fourth and light divisions, who witl: Guron’s 
reserve held the heights above Ascain. After a sharp 
though brief contest the allies carried the hills 
beyond the river, thus establishing themselves in the 
rear of the enemy's right, and had there been only 
an hour or two more of daylight, or could Wellington 
have kept two divisions in reserve, Soult with his 
right wing must inevitably have been caught before 
he could have reached the entrenched camp at 
Bayonne. As it was, darkness compelled the 
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English general to suspend his operations for the 
present, and certainly enough had been achieved 
both for profit and for glory. The enemy had been 
driven from positions, which during three months they 
had fortified with infinite care and labour; they had 
lost fifty-one pieces of cannon and six tumbrils of 
ammunition, besides fourteen hundred prisoners, and 
a considerable number of killed and wounded. 

Sir John Hope, though so far distant that the 
sound of his guns could not be heard by the right 
and the centre, had yet had his share in the honours 
of the day. He had beaten the enemy out of 
Urogne, pushed on as far as the inundations, which 
covered the entrenchments in front of Siboure, and 
had so completely occupied Soult’s attention, that he 
all along imagined this attack from its vigour and 
pertinacity was the principal object of the allies. In 
consequence it was not till past one o'clock in the 
day that he despatched any succour to his left wing 
and centre, that were being gradually cut off from 
him and driven from every position. But the 
success of the allies was in no slight degree attri- 
butable to the able management of the artillery 
under Colonel Dickson. Guns were dragged up 
precipices, or let down from the hill-tops, while 
mountain-pieces on swivel carriages, harnessed on 
the backs of mules that had been trained to the 
purpose, passed over rock and river, and showered 
down destruction amongst the enemy from points 
whence no attack had been expected. Thus it was 
that many a well-nigh impregnable position had 
been abandoned after a very inadequate resistance. 
The French, however, did not fight with the despe-. 
rate gallantry that once had carried all before them on 
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the banks of the Rhine and in the plains of Italy ; it 
would seem as if they had lost that perfect con- 
fidence in themselves which leads men to high 
daring, for the humblest soldier amongst them could 
not forget that his countrymen had never met Wel- 
lington except to be defeated. 

During the night, which followed the day of battle, 
Soult withdrew his right wing from the pésition 
in front of St. Jean de Luz and the Lower Nivelle, 
and fell back upon Bidart, lest the allied force at 
St. Pé should cut him off from Bayonne. Before, 
however, he commenced his retreat he broke down a 
part of the bridge connecting St. Jean de Luz with 
Siboure and totally destroyed all the bridges of com- 
munication between the town and the vicinity of 
St. Pé. This precaution occasioned much delay next 
morning to the pursuers, nor was it till past twelve 
oclock that their left wing was able to pass the 
river, at which time the rain began to fall in torrente. 
But the men were in high spirits, and, crossing the deep 
water by platoons, they formed on the opposite bank 
in perfect order, without the slightest opposition 
from the enemy, and bivouacked that night upon a 
range of hills extending from Guethary in the 
direction of Espelette. The centre also advanced about 
a league, and a corresponding move was made by 
the right wing, when they were stopt by the badness 
of the roads and weather. 

In the night again the enemy made a farther 
retreat to their entrenched camp in front of Bayonne ; 
but the rain continued, the rivulets swelled into 
broad and deep streams, and the ways became 
totally impracticable for any general movement of 
the troops. On the 17th, therefore, the French 
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having withdrawn from Cambo and blown up the 
bridge, Wellington placed the British and Portuguese 
troops incantonments. The right wing was at Espelette 
and Cambo ; the right of the centre under Beresford 
at Ustaritz and Arrauntz, the left at Arcangues and 
Arbonne; and the left wing on the high road in 
front of St. Jean de Luz, with their advanced posts 
near Anglet. The Spaniards he had placed in can- 
tonments some days before within the Spanish fron- 
tier, partly on account of their distressed state, but 
still more to put an end to their infamous system of 
plunder and pillage. Morillo himself, though highly 
indignant at the measures taken by the English 
general to check this marauding spirit, had con- 
fessed to Sir Rowland Hill that he could not keep 
his troops in order, adding as a reason, that ‘“ the 
officers and soldiers received by every post letters 
from their friends congratulating them on their good 
fortune in being in France, and urging them to take 
advantage of their situation to make their fortunes.” 
Such a confession called down a stern renionstrance 
from Wellington, who invariably showed himself 
opposed to this barbarous system of warfare ; he 
maintained that it was as repugnant to sound policy 
as it was to humanity, declaring he had not come 
into France to plunder, nor had he lost thousands of 
officers and soldiers to the end that the survivors 
might pillage and destroy. But independent of this 
he had other no less serious grounds of complaint 
against the Spaniards, and, weighing everything, 
he deemed that a crisis was at hand in the connexion 
between Spain and England. The civil magistrates 
not only refused to lend their allies the least assistance, 
but they positively ordered the inhabitants not to sup- 
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ply anything for payment ; and where robberies were 
discovered the law was violated and possession shame- 
fully withheld. Even worse than this was the con- 
duct of the authorities at Fuenterabia. In the 
arrangements of the cantunments it was settled the 
British and Portuguese hospitals should be establish- 
ed at that town, 1n which was a building that had 
formerly been used for the same purpose lyy the 
Spaniards ; in giving it up, however, to the English, 
the officer in charge wanted to carry off and burn 
for firewood the boards which formed the beds of the 
sick and wounded soldiers; yet these were the 
people whom we had supplicd with food, clothes, 
arms, and money, on whom we had lavished every 
kindness in our power, and whose country we had 
liberated from a cruel and oppressive enemy ! 
Conduct of this kind, so strongly indicative of an 
evil spirit, alarmed the prudence of Wellington ; 
however victorious, he never forgot that a reverse 
might happen, or that the British g government might 
choose from other considerations to withdraw their 
army. It was true he might in that case embark 
his troops in spite of Spain and France united, but 
he felt that such a measure would be greatly facilitated 
by the having possession of San Sebastian, and he ad- 
vised the English minrster accordingly: ‘I recommend 
to you, he said, “‘ to demand, as security for the safety 
of the king’s troops, against the criminal disposition 
of the government, and of those in authority under 
them, that a British garrison should be admitted 
into San Sebastian, giving notice that, unless this 
demand were complied with, the troops should be 
withdrawn.” But the General’s own firmness in 
regard to the libel in the Duende brought the 
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Spanish rulers to their senses, and rendered such 
extreme measures unnecessary. The Cortes a short 
time afterwards evinced a better spirit, seeming 
inclined to get rid of the existing government on 
account of its hostility to England, and the con- 
fidential intercourse with the democratic party was 
revived. 

The head-quarters were now fixed at St. Jean 
de Luz, a picturesque town, though built on flat 
ground, nearly level with the surface of the Nivelle 
at high water. The river divided it from the town, 
or suburb, of Ciboure, (sometimes written Siboure, ) 
not much inferior in size to St. Jean de Luz, but 
consisting of two principal streets only, the one look- 
ing towards the Spanish frontier, the other, which is 
narrow, running along the left bank of the Nivelle, 
where it entcrs the bay by a narrow channel, con- 
fined between stone piers. This beautiful piece of 
water is of a semicircular form, terminated on the 
north-east by a rocky point of land, on which is a 
battery called, from the adjoining chapel, Fort St. 
Barbe. On the south-west end of the opposite side 
of the bay is Fort Socoa, where there is another 
pier, but neither of them extends far enough’ into 
the sea to afford a place of safety for vessels when 
at anchor. To protect the town, however, which 
would else be in some danger from the heavy gales, 
a strong sca-wall has been built, of such thickness, 
that the top of it affords an excellent promenade for 
the inhabitants. It was here that Wellington might 
be seen, in his usual plain grey coat, enjoying a few 
moments of necessary relaxation, the simplicity of 
his attire and manners exciting much agreeable 
surprise amongst the inhabitants, who had been 
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accustomed to the pomp and parade of the French 
erals. 

At first St. Jean de Luz bore a singularly dull 
appearance, yet not so much from its gloomy houses, 
long, low buildings, with projecting roofs and bal- 
conies, that darkened the streets, as from the fact of 
its being almost totally deserted. Jlere, as in most 
places, upon the first entrance of the allies, the great 
mass of the inhabitants had retreated with the French 
army, under the false impression that the same cruel- 
ties would be exercised upon them, that their coun- 
trymen had used towards the people of the Penin- 
sula. When, however, they found that the English 
respected private property and scrupulously paid 
for their supplies, they lost no time in returning 
home, though the French authorities did their utmost 
to dissuade them from it. Many thousands came 
back to their dwellings, the shops were re-opened, 
the town became a bustling scene of traffic, and, as 
provisions grew scarce, from the influx of so many 
strangers, the women from the mountainous country 
round St. Andero, might be seen with their truck- 
baskets slung over their shoulders, bringing in honey, 
chocolate, and other necessary articles of consump- 
tion. 

Amongst these people, and the same sentiment was 
understood to prevail throughout France, there ex- 
isted a general desire to get rid of Napoleon and his 
government as the only obstacles to the peace for 
which all, with few exceptions, seemed to be equally 
anxious. None but persons in authority and the 
higher class of officers appeared to be attached to him, 
yet, at the same time, there was no particular ex- 
pression of good-will towards the House of Bourbon. 
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It is not only curious, but exceedingly useful, to 
consider the speculations on these topics of the sa- 
gacious spirit that led the British armies, and to test 
his wisdom by the events and the knowledge which 
time has given us of them: “I have not, myself,” 
he says, when writing to Lord Bathurst, “ heard any 
opinion in favour of the House of Bourbon. The 
opinién stated to me upon that point is, that twenty 
years have elapsed since the princes of that House 
have quitted France; that they are equally, if not 
more, unknown to France than the princes of any 
other Royal House in Europe; but that the allies 
ought to agree to propose a sovereign to France in- 
stead of Napoleon, who must be got rid of, if it is 
hoped or intended that Europe should ever enjoy 
peace ; and that it was not material whether it was 
of the House of Bourbon or of any other Royal 
Family. 

‘‘T have taken measures to open correspondence 
with the interior, by which I hope to know what 
passes, and the sentiments of the people, and I will 
take care to keep your lordship acquainted with all 
that I may learn. In the meantime, I am convinced 
more than ever that Napoleon’s power stands upon 
corruption, that he has no adherents in France but 
the principal officers of his army, and the employés 
ctvtls of the government, and possibly some of the 
new proprietors; but even these last I consider 
doubtful. 

“Notwithstanding this state of things, I recom- 
mend to your lordship to make peace with him if 
you can acquire all the objects which you have a 
right to expect. All the powers of Europe require 
peace possibly more than France, and it would not 
do to found a new system of war upon the specula- 
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tions of any individual on what he sees and learns in 
one corner of France. If Buonaparte becomes mo- 
derate, he 1s probably as good a sovereign as we can 
desire in France; if he does not, we shall have another 
war in a few years; but if my speculations are well 
founded, we shall have all France against him ; time 
will have been given for the supposed disaffection to 
his government to produce its effect ; his diminished 
resources will have decreased his means of corrup- 
tion, and it may be hoped that he will be engaged 
single-handed against insurgent France and all 
Kurope. 

‘“‘ There is another view of this subject, however, 
and that is, the continuance of the existing war, and 
the line to be adopted in that case. At the present 
moment it is quite impossible for me to move at all; 
although the army was never in such health, heart, 
and condition as at present, and it is probably the 
most complete machine for its numbers now existing 
in Europe, the rain has so completely destroyed the 
roads that I cannot move ; and, at all events, it is 
desirable, before I go farther forward, that I should 
know what the allies propose to do in the winter, 
which I conclude I shall learn from your lordship as 
soon as the king’s government shall be made ac- 
quainted with their intentions by the king’s diplo- 
matic servants abroad. As I shall move forward, 
whether in the winter or the spring, I can inquire 
and ascertain more fully the sentiments of the people, 
and the government can either empower me to decide 
to raise the Bourbon standard, or can decide the 
question hereafter themselves, after they shall have 
all the information before them which I can send 
them of the sentiments and wishes of the people. 
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“TI can only tell you that, if I were a prince of the 
House of Bourbon, nothing ‘should prevent me from 
now coming forward, not in a good house in London, 
_but in the field in France ; and if Great Britain would 
stand by him, I am certain he would succeed. This 
success would be much more certain ina month or 
more hence, when Napoleon commences to carry into 
execution the oppressive measures which he must 
adopt in order to try to retrieve his fortunes. 

“IT must tell your lordship, however, that our 
success, and everything, depends upon our modera- 
tion and justice, and upon the good conduct and dis- 
cipline of our troops. Hitherto these have behaved 
well, and there appears a new spirit among the offi- 
cers, which I hope will continue, to keep the troops 
inorder, But I despair of the Spaniards. They are 
in so miserable a state, that it is really hardly fair 
to expect that they will refrain from plundering a 
beautiful country, into which they enter as con- 
querors; particularly, adverting to themiseries which 
their own country has suffered from its invaders. I 
cannot, therefore, venture to bring them back into 
France, unless I can feed and pay them; and the 
official letter which will go to your lordship by this 
post, will show you the state of our finances, and our 
prospects. If I could now bring forward 20 000 
good Spaniards, paid and fed, I should have Bayonne. 
If I could bring forward 40, 000, I do not know 
where I should stop. Now I have both the 20,000 
and the 40,000 at my command, upon this frontier, 
but I cannot venture to bring forward any for want 
of means of paying and supporting them. Without 
pay and food, they must plunder; and if they pane 
they will ruin us all.” 
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- The weather that he here speaks of as impeding 
his operations continued for some weeks ; yet it was 
not likely that two such adversaries as himself : ‘and 
Soult would, under any circumstances, long. continne 
in positive inaction. Many partial encounters took 
place, the most important result being that Beres- 
ford drove the French posts across the bridge. of 
Urdains, and there maintained himself in spite of all 
the efforts made to dislodge him. 

At length, in the commencement of Dissember: ths 
weather partially cleared up; for though there had 
been a heavy fall of snow in the upper Pyrenean 
regions, yet the lower parts of the mountains re- 
mained clear; and in the plains and valleys the. air 
was even temperate. The English general,.there-_ 
fore, determined once more upon active operations. 
At this time, the French occupied a position in front 
of Bayonne, which they had constantly been em- 
ployed in fortifying since their defeat at Vittoria. 
The right of this camp extended to the Adour, 
covered in front by a morass, upon which the right 
of the centre rested, its left bemg upon the river 
Nive, while the extreme left was between the two 
rivers, thus communicating with General Paris’ divi- 
sion of the army of Catalonia, established at St. Jean 
Pied de Port. In Ville Franche and Monguerre they 
had also cantoned a considerable corps, with advanced 
posts from their right in front of Anglet and towards 
Biaritz. 

In this position it was impossible to attack eck 
without the certainty of great loss, protected as they 
were by the works of the place. Neither could the 
allies venture to penetrate into France, while such:an 
army maintained its ground before Bayonne. It 
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appeared, then, to the General, that the best mode of 
compelling the enemy to abandon their ground alto- 
gether,—or, at least, so to weaken their force as to 
render an attack feasible,—was to pass the Nive with 
his right wing, and establish it on the Adour. By 
this movement, the French, who were already dis- 
tressed for provisions, would lose the communica- 
tion which was kept up by means of the last-men- 
tioned river with the interior, and the advantage of 
supplies and intelligence flowing from this quarter, 
would at once be transferred to the invader. 

In pursuance of this plan, the troops were moved 
out of their cantonments, it being intended that 
the left wing, under Sir John Hope, should make 
a strong reconnoissance upon the enemy’s entrenched 
camp, to withdraw their attention from the principal 
attack upon that part of their army which occupied 
the right bank of the Nive. Accordingly, at three 
o'clock on the morning of the 9th, the left wing was 
put in motion; and at eight, after a laborious march 
through heavy rain, which then ceased, the battle 
began by a spirited fire from the whole line of light 
troops upon the enemy, who returned it with equal 
vigour and determination. The French tracdleurs 
took advantage of every hedge and bank to pour de- 
struction upon the assailants ; but when driven from 
these defences, chiefly by the guns and shells, the 
whole body retreated before the advancing columns to 
Anglet. By one oclock in the afternoon, the first 
division had gained the heights opposite to that town 
on the right of the Bayonne road, while the fifth 
division swept the whole space from thence to the 
sea up to the very banks of the Adour. With 
their light infantry they then occupied a large pine- | 
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wood, called the Bois de Bayonne, which fills up the 
ground on the left of the river between the entrenched 
camp and the gulf of Gascony. Genera] Alten also, 
making a corresponding advance, had driven the 
enemy from behind a deep morass that covered their 
posts in front of Baasuseary, and compelled them to 
retreat towards the Chateau de Marrac. 

On his side, Sir Rowland Hill had been nd Jess 
successful. At daybreak he crossed the Nive, one 
portion of the right wing passing at Cambo, and a 
second at Halsou, while Beresford supported him 
with the sixth division. This last corps made the 
passage of the river at Ustaritz, where a pontoon 
bridge had been thrown across it during the night. 
On no point was there much opposition; and the 
allies advancing over swampy meadow-land and deep 
roads, and having very nearly cut offa part of the 
French left wing, now found themselves on the high 
road to St. Jean Pied-de-Port. One regiment of the 
enemy was actually driven from the road, and obliged 
to march across the country. The main body then 
made a stand upon some heights running parallel 
with the Adour, having Ville Franche upon their 
right ; but from this position also they were quickly 
beaten, when they retired yet farther to the hills about 
Petit Monguerre. Night drawing on before the 
whole of Hill's corps could come up, owing to the 
badness of the roads, the General was forced to con= 
tent himself with the possession of the ground he had ) 
won from the enemy. | 

It had been previously arranged that the left wing 
should, at six o'clock in the evening, retire to its old 
position, unless by that time any countermand should 
arrive, the sole object of its advance being, as already 
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atated, to call off the enemy's attention from the 
movements of the right. Accordingly, at the hour 
fixed, they began to retire, and, indeed, the weather 
was much too bad to admit of the troops remaining 
long in so exposed a situation. But though the dis- 
tance from the entrenched camp before Bayonne to 
St. Jean de Luz was not long, yet the march was one 
of incredible fatigue, the roads being broken up and 
so deluged by the heavy rains, that in some of the 
hollows it was knee-deep in mud; and it was late 
at night before the exhausted soldiers reached the 
town. Many of them had dropped down powerless 
by the road-side, inured as they were to such ex~ 
tremities, and all arrived in the most deplorable con- 
dition, having been on foot little short of four-and- 
twenty hours. The light division also withdrew to 
its old cantonment about Arcangues and Bassussary. 
The next morning, Sir Rowland Hill found that 
the enemy had retired from their position of the 
previous day upon the heights; he therefore took 
up the ground intended for him, his right being on 
the Adour, and his left at Ville Franche, communi- 
cating by a bridge with the centre under Beresford, 
who had again crossed the Nive. And now was 
seen the great advantage that Soult had in his 
position. His troops might be said to occupy a 
small semicircle, or crescent, of which Bayonne, 
situated at the junction of the two rivers, formed the 
centre, while the allies were posted around it upon 
one of much greater circumference, and with these 
additional points in their disfavour : their communi- 
cations were divided by the Nive; if any support 
was required from one wing to the other, it could 
only be by cross-roads in the worst possible condi- 
nm 9 
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tion; and they were liable to be attacked on any 
point by a superior force, the enemy having the 
inner and easier line of communication. It was 
upon this that Soult was now prepared to act. 
Concluding that Wellington would draw off his prin- 
cipal strength to the mght of the Nive in order to 
support Sir Rowland, he marched out with nearly 
his whole army to crush the weakened left wing of 
the allies, leaving behind only enough troops for the 
maintenance of his entrenched camp. Against this, 
Hill could do nothing, Bayonne being so strongly for- 
tified by nature as well as art ; and the French mar- 
‘shal incurred no risk on his flanks and rear by his 
movement. 

The tuwn itself of Bayonne stands on the left of 
the Adour, at its point of junction with the Nive, 
and though the former is for the greater part of its 
course a rapid mountain-stream of little consequence, 
yet above the town it is for several miles unfordabdle. 
The Adour is of greater magnitude, and descending 
from the central Pyrenees, passes through the plams 
of Gascony, and after a course of fifty leagues falls 
into the sea at Bayonne. In this part of its course 
the river varies considerably in width ; and it would 
have formed an excellent port, but for the constant 
tendency of the sea to throw up a bar at its entrance. 
This bar, which extends from the right bank of the 
river nearly across its mouth, renders the access to 
the harbour particularly dangerous when the wind 
is high, and as it shifts its position with the change 
of wind and tide, it requires at different seasons 
a totally distinct pilotage. To overcome so formida- 
ble an obstacle, the French government had con- 
_ structed massive stone embankments on either side 
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from Boucaut to the sea, under the idea that by 
thus confining the waters, the mere force and weight 
of their current would be sufficient to keep a clear 
channel. But though the stream at ebb-tide runs 
about seven miles an hour, it only served to re- 
move the bar somewhat farther without at all less- 
ening the danger, for the cause was to be found in 
the. prevailing south-west winds, with the setting-in 
of the tides along the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 
These piers, however, if they were of no other use, 
made an admirable road wide enough for artillery 
and carriages, and that on the right bank was parti- 
cularly needed. There, the ground for some extent 
was level with low-water mark, and at flood-tide it 
was inundated by apertures left in the piers, lest the 
weight of the river, if opposed, should carry the 
stone away. 

On threc sides Bayonne is strongly fortified, the 
fourth being protected by the Adour, which divides 
it from the city or suburb of St. Esprit, on the right 
bank of the river. The castle, or citadel, is on the 
same side, commanding the anchorage and the whole 
town, with which it is connected by a bridge. 

It was early in the morning when the French ad- 
vanced in two strong columns to the attack. The 
first of these, advancing by the great road from Bay- 
onne, drove in the outposts of the fifth division upon 
their supports on the plateau of Barouillet; the 
second, coming forward from the plateau of Bassus- 
sarry, attacked the light division intrenched in the 
village of Arcangues; but the main body pushed for- 
ward a short way between them, along a broad val- 
ley which had been left almost unguarded, under the 
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idea that Soult would never venture upon this move- 
ment so long as the allies maintained the two strong 
flanking positions. The French marshal; however, 
had taken them at great advantage: the fifth divi- 
sion had been separated in the dreadful march of the 
preceding night, the ammunition mules were absent, 
and when the piquets were forced back they had 
scarcely a round remaining, Still they keptctheir 
ground in the expectation of fresh supplies, though 
they were hard pressed and exposed to a destructive 
fire of artillery. Sir John Hope was twice hit, but 
not so severely as to be compelled to leave the field ; 
and it was so far fortunate, for his individual cou- 
rage, it is said, went far to keep up the spirit of the 
soldiers and enable them to stem the torrent. 7 

For some time the tide of battle ebbed and flowed 
without any decided advantage on either side, till 
the enemy, pushing through the wood before Barouil- 
let and through a large field and orchard to its right, 
made a fierce attack, and succeeded in penetrating 
beyond the front of the position. They were pro- 
ceeding to follow up the blow, when the Portuguese 
on the left flank, and the ninth British regiment on 
the right, wheeled round and took them in the rear, 
a bold manoeuvre, which on this point effectually 
checked the assailants. It was now between two 
and three o'clock in the afternoon; fresh troops 
began to come up, though in detail, to the relief of 
the allies; and Wellington himself, who had left the 
right wing when he ascertained that all was quiet 
there, now made his appearance in the field. Seldom 
had he been in more personal danger, for as the wood 
near Barouillet intercepted the sight, and there was 
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nd eminence overlooking the whole field, he was 
obliged to ride from point to point to gain the 
necessary knowledge of what was going on. 

Night came, and found the allies nearly main- 
taining the same ground they had occupied in the 
morning both here and at Arcangues; yet at the 
latter post the struggle had been scarcely less severe. 
Soulte finding that he could gain no advantage 
beyond that of driving in the outposts, though he 
had his whole army opposed to only the left wing of 
the allies, gave up the fruitless attempt, and the 
firing gradually ceased with the darkness, his troops 
remaining in force on the ground that had been occu- 
pied by the British piquets. But in truth the 
horizon of the French empire was rapidly becoming 
overcast in every quarter: only a few days before, 
news had reached both armies that Hanover was 
free from its oppressors, and that the Dutch also 
had asserted their independence ; and now, during 
the night that followed this hardly-contested day, 
the regiments of Nassau and Frankfort abandoned 
Soult and came over to the allies, on condition of 
their being sent to Germany. : 

In the night, Wellington moved the first diviston 
to Bidart, that they might be ready to support the 
fifth in case of the attack he expected ; but when 
morning came, wet and stormy as usual, it was dis- 
covered that they had retired to the heights behind 
the Etang de Chuhigue and the Etang de Rousta, 
leaving strong piquets on the plateau of Bassus- 
garry and on its continuation in front of Barouillet. 
These, however, were quickly driven m, the most 
advanced of: the allied sentries being again pushed 
forward to their old line, and some skirmishing took 
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place both here and at Arcangues, but with little 
advantage on either side. About noon the firing 
ceased altogether. At that time the weather also 
began to brighten, the men received their rations, 
and unarmed parties went out to cut wood. for 
cooking. 

Scarcely had an hour elapsed in these peaceful 
occupations, when a sudden stir was visible it the 
enemy's line, and they were observed to be cutting 
gaps in the fences for the passage of their artillery. 
This in a short time was followed by a furious 
attack along the Bayonne road, when, the piquets 
being forced back, the hill in front of Barouillet 
again became the scene of a sanguinary conflict. At 
the first rush of the enemy there was a general shout 

of “ To arms !” amongst the British, and the soldiers, 
who had gone out to cut fuel taking up the cry, 
hurried back to the rear to get themselves accoutred. 
Upon this, the French, imagining that they were 
seized with a sudden panic, set up an exulting cheer, 
as if the victory were already won, and rushed to 
the attack with loud cries of “ En avant! en avant!” 
But the disorder amongst the allies did not long con- 
tinue ; those that were prepared gallantly met the 
first fury of the assault with unshrinking firmness ; 
in a few minutes the rest got under arms; and 
before any impression could be made, the whole left 
wing had formed in perfect order. The battle, thus 
begun, raged with little intermission till nightfall ; ‘ 
yet when darkness separated the combatants, they 
stood exactly on the same ground they had ocenpies 
on the night previous. 

With the close of day the rain began to fall as 
heavily as ever ; and it was so dark, that in placing 
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their sentries the British officers found it no easy 
watter to avoid interfering with the French piquets. 
Wellington took advantage of the time to relieve the 
fifth -division, by sige. them to exchange their 
greund with the first, who by this alteration were 
placed immediately in front of the enemy, being 
covered only by their outposts. | 

Towards day-break the weather partially cleared 
up, and by sun-rise it. was exceedingly bright and 
cheering. The movements of the French army on 
the heights opposite to Barouillet were distinctly 
visible, even in their details; staff-officers were seen 
riding about in all directions, drums and trumpets 
were heard at intervals along their line, and there 
was every appearance of their main body being 
assembled at that point with the intention of making 
a third attack upon their opponents. About two 
oclock this expectation was in part realized. A 
multitude of tiailleurs started out from the crest 
of their position, and in a few minutes a hot fire 
commenced along the whole line of piquets, but they 
did not venture to advance with their main body. 
It is probable that Soult was restrained from carry- 
ing his first intentions into effect by finding that, as 
usual, they had been anticipated by the sleepless 
vigilance of his adversary, who had moved up the 
fourth and seventh divisions to the very point of 
attack long before the morning. The skirmish- 
ing, however, continued during the greater part 
of. the day; and at night the French marshal, again 
baffled and outgeneralled, retired into his entrenched 
camp, leaving only a cordon of outposts in front of 
the left wing of the allies, But though thus far 
foiled, he was not conquered; his object in this 
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movement was to throw all his force upon Sir Row- 
land Hill, supposing that the attention of Wellington 
was now entirely occupied by his left wing, and that 
he would not expect an attack in any other quarter. 
But herein he was again deceived. The gradual 
extinction of the French watch-fires had been ob- 
served; during the night, patroles had been sent out, 
who discovered that his main body had quitted ¢heir 
ground, and the English general, at once penetrating 
his object, despatched Beresford across the Nive, at 
daylight, with the sixth division, to support the 
right wing, and had the fourth division also and a 
greater part of the third in readiness upon the banks 
of the same river. The knowledge of this support 
so near at hand gave great facility to Hill's move- 
ments, though in fact it did not come up till after 
the battle. ee 
Hill's little army, for such it may now be con- 
sidered, occupied a position about a league from 
Bayonne in the form of a crescent, extending nearly 
four miles between the Nive and the Adour. His 
left was stationed on a long ridge of hills m front of 
Ville Franche, bounded on one hand by the Nive, 
and on the other by large mill-dams, in a deep 
hollow, that separates it from the heights of Petit 
Monguerre ; the force here consisted of Major Ge- 
neral Pringle’s brigade of the second division. His 
right, consisting of Byng’s brigade, was placed upon 
another ridge, in front of Vieux Monguerre, which 
was terminated by the Adour on one side, and on 
the other by a valley with mill-dams, the valley 
dividing it from the centre heights of the position. 
These again faced the village of Saint Pierre d’Irube, 
having behind them the eminence called Petit Mon- 
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guerre, and here the centre was placed; at first it 
consisted only of Ashworth’s Portuguese. brigade, 
with two other corps of the same nation in the rear, 
ag a: reserve, but when the enemy's attack developed 
itself against the centre, the brigade of Major Ge- 
neral Barnes was brought forward from the heights 
of Petit Monguerre, and took its station on the nght 
of thg Portuguese. 

It was a bright frosty morning, though the road 
was. saturated with the late rains and heavy from 
the clayey nature of the soil, when Soult marched 
out with thirty thousand men to the attack of Hill, 
who had scarcely thirteen thousand under his im- 
mediate command. The French columns advanced 
by the great road, that leads from St. Jean Pied-de- 
Port to Bayonne through the village of Saint Pierre, 
throwing out a cloud of térailleurs as they marched 
up the long slopes in front of the central heights. 
At the same time, a large body moved through the 
hollow way against the left of the centre, their right 
resting upon the mill-dams, that separated this part of 
the position from the brigade under General Pringle. 
There could no longer be any doubt as to the enemy’s 
intention ; and Hill, therefore, directed the whole of 
Byng’s brigade, excepting the third regiment and 
the light companies, to move to the support of the 
centre-right, while the Portuguese reserve advanced 
from behind Ville Franche to the left of the same 
body. These reinforcements came up at the moment 
when the French had driven in the piquets as well 
as.the light troops sent to their support, and had 
established themselves on a height close to the main 
body, in spite of a destructive fire of artillery that 
carried havoc into their ranks till the great road 
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actually ran with blood. A long and obstinate 
conflict now took place upon more equal terms, 
the post being repeatedly lost and won, till at last 
Barnes's brigade, with the ninety-second Highlanders, 
gallantly supported by the Portuguese, drove the 
enemy headlong down the heights, and finally main- 
tained possession of them. 

The left-centre had also a fierce attack to wesist 
from the columns that had moved up the hollow- 
way: but here, too, the Portuguese behaved with 
great spirit; with the aid of a few British troops 
they repulsed the assailants at the point of the 
bayonet, while Pringle’s brigade, on the heights 
before Ville Franche, though their attention was 
occupied by a swarm of firaillewrs, poured a flank- 
ing fire of artillery into the French, the lines of 
the allied left being nearly at right ‘angles to the 
enemy's advance. 

In the mean time, Soult had taken advantage of 
Byng's being moved away to the centre, and had 
sent a whole division across the mill-stream between 
St. Pierre and Vieux Monguerre. The French came 
on gallantly, and, the post being well-nigh denuded 
of troops, they at first succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion both of the heights and village; but their tri- 
umph did not last long: the Buffs and light infantry 
being ordered by Sir Rowland Hill to recover the 
lost ground, immediately returned to the attack, and 
in a short time, notwithstanding their inferiority 1 in 
numbers, drove the enemy back again, and even 
made many prisoners. 

It now only remained to dislodge the French from 
the ground in front of their entrenched camp, where 
they still continued in great force. From this point 
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they kept up a warm cannonade upon the centre of 
the allies, their officers all the time urging on the 
men to a fresh attack, but in vain; they had already 
suffered too severely, their courage was broken by 
defeat, and they could not be induced to come forward. 
The spirits of the allies rose in proportion to the evi- 
dent despondence oftheirenemy. Byng was directed 
to advance against their post in front of Vieux Mon- 
guerre, upon the opposite bank of the mill-stream, 
when, leading on his troops with great gallantry, he 
himself under a hot fire planted the colours of the 
Provisional Battalion on the hill that formed the 
French position. The third regiment had by this 
time crossed the mill-stream to co-operate in the at- 
tempt, and the brigade, now united, quickly drove the 
enemy within the suburbs of Saint Pierre. Still, though 
‘beaten, the latter were not quite subdued ; they made 
a final and somewhat undecided attempt to recover 
their lost ground ; but as another Portuguese brigade 
had now come up to the support of General Byng, the 
attack was with little difficulty repelled. 

With this the battle ended, thus bringing to a glo- 
rious close the harassing service to which the allies 
had been exposed for five successive days. During 
that time Soult had repeatedly attacked with an 
army and been defeated by a division, while the En- 
a General had fully accomplished all his objects ; he 

ad cut off the direct communication of the French 
with Saint Jean Pied-de-Port ; he had confined them 
to the defence of their entrenched camp before Bayonne ; 
and had obtained possession of a large and fertile tract 
of country. By Hill’s position on the left bank of 
the Adour he commanded its navigation, and hence 
swas often enabled to intercept the supplies, which the 
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French could only bring up in boats to the town, on 
account of the badness of the roads on their side of 
the river. In addition to these advantages, the 
ground that Wellington now occupied was much more 
favourable for the prosecution of the campaign in the 
interior of the country. This, then, was the result of 
all Soult’s boasting anticipations, of his vaunt that he 
would drive his opponent triumphantly beyon@ the 
Ebro, and the ground was actually covered with his 
slain, the French loss amounting to more than six 
thousand in the battle of the thirteenth only ! 

Finding all his efforts to beat back the allies were 
unavailing, the French marshal retired his might wing 
in the night within the entrenched camp, retaining 
however Anglet and the range of heights from Bia- 
ritz to the Nive with his out-piquets. On the other 
side, Sir Rowland Hill established his advanced posts 
on the verge of a ravine, opposite to the village of 
Saint Pierre. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1813 & 1814. 


French Entrenched Camp—Disposition of the Allied Forces—_ 
Soult attempts to raise the Biscayans— Account of that People 
—Impatience of English Ministers—Veteran Troops withdrawn 
from Wellington—Better spirit of the Cortes—Active Operations 
resumed—Mina attacked by the Peasants of Bidarry and a 
gorry—NSoult again Retreats—Passage of the Adour. 7 


Tue French camp before Bayonne was, to all ap- 
pearance, impregnable. Its whole front was on a gentle 
rise, yet sufficiently elevated to command the country 
for a mile around, the position being defended by a 
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remarkably strong chain of entrenchments and re- 
doubts mounted with a formidable artillery, beyond 
which was a broad and deep morass. This last 
might be inundated at pleasure by sluices constructed 
in the embankment on the left of the Adour, and at 
the point where the right flank of the camp rested on 
the river, which at high-water rises considerably 
above%the marshy level. The morass was passable at 
two places only: the first was where the great road 
from St. Jean de Luz leads into Bayonne, opposite to 
Anglet; the second, where the hill near Marrac is 
connected, by a natural rise of the ground, with the 
tongue of land that extends from Bassussarry, and 
forms the left bank of the Nive in this quarter. 
Both these points were protected by redoubts of the 
strongest kind, and the road from St. Jean de Luz 
was yet farther secured by a fortified height in ad- 
vance of the camp, and separated from the sloping 
ground before Anglet by a second marsh that just 
below this point united with the former. The ap- 
proach to Bayonne between the two rivers was 
covered by a similar chain of defences, the whole 
range being under the fire of the guns on the city for- 
tifications. 

Considering that such a position might defy all 
the efforts of the allies to storm it, Soult made a fresh 
disposition of his forces. Leaving his right wing 
under Reille in the entrenched camp, he extended his 
centre under Drouet, along the right of the Adour to 
Port de Laune, while Clausel with his left occupied 
the right of the Bidouse as far as Palais, from its con- 
fluence with the Adour just below Guiche. Head. 
quarters were then fixed at Peyrehorade, a town 
situated at the junction of the Gave de Pau with the 
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Gave d’Oleron, five miles above the point where the 
united stream flows into the Adour. By this im- 
mense extension of his line, Soult had again opened his 
communication with St. Jean Pied-de-Port, though 
he had lost the direct road to it, and had doubled as 
it were in the rear of the allied right wing. Buta 
line of this extent needed defences of every kind to 
secure it in the presence of a skilful and enterprising 
enemy, and he had not neglected them ; the bridges 
on the Bidouse at Guiche, Bidache, and Came, were 
protected by bridge-heads ; Hastingues was strongly 
retrenched ; a series of redoubta were erected along the 
Adour ; the works at St. Jean Pied-de-Port were 
strengthened; and Dax was entrenched to serve as an 
entrepot for stores and reinforcements from the in- 
terior 
These movements did not escape the vigilant eye 
of Wellington. To secure the rear of his right wing, 
he established Sir Thomas Picton’s corps in a posi- 
tion whence they could observe the advanced posts. 
of the enemy between Saint Palais and Hasparren, 
and placed Buchan’s brigade of Portuguese on either 
side of the Joyeuse ; General Mina ‘was: stationed 
with three battalions on the left of the Nive: at the 
villages of Bidarry and Saint Etienne de Baygorry 
in observation of. the. enemy's movements from Saint 
Jean Pied-de-Port:;. the rest of the army went back 
again into their od. ‘eantonments, recruiting them- 
selves after their late severe service, and waiting 
till a favourable change in the weather should allow 
them to enter with advantage upon a fresh cam- 
paign. This they were the better able to do without 
fear of surprise, from their having adopted an inge- 
nious system of telegraphs, formed of flags and 
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barrels suspended on lofty signal-posts. Look-out 
stations were appointed at the churches of Guethary, 
Arcangues, and Vieux Monguerre, communicating 
with a principal one upon a high sand-hill, to the 
north of St. Jean de Luz, near the entrance by the 
Bayonne road; as head-quarters were, again esta- 
blished within the town, notice could thus be given 
to the General, almost instantaneously, of any move- 
ment the enemy might make, whether against the 
advanced posts of the left wing at. Barouillet, the 
centre at Arcangues, or the right wing under Sir 
Rowland Hill, between the Nive and the Adour. 
That the troops might have the full benefit of this 
arrangement, so essential to their health in such an 
inclement season, the duty at the outposts was made 
as light as possible, being taken alternately by the 
different brigades in each division, the remainder in 
the intervals: returning to their cantonments. They 
had, besides, the advantage of the friendly disposition 
of the people, a temper which had been created by 
Wellington’s strict discipline, and was in the same 
way maintained, notwithstanding that the French 
marshal had recalled Gencral Harispe from the army 
in Catatonia and placed him at St. Jean Pied de Port, 

in the hope that, being a native of the valley of Bay- 
gorry, he might stir up a sort-of guerilla warfare 
amongst his countrymen. Ia thig object he was far 
from being successful, till, a8 we'shall presently sce, on 
the renewal of operations in January, the excesses of 
the Spaniards under Mina drove the peasantry of 
Baygorry and Bidarry to take up arms, leaving 
Wellington no option but to endeavour to quell this 
spirit. This he did both promptly and sternly, for 
had it been allowed to spread, it must have proved 
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fatal to his army. He gave them plainly to under- 
stand that if he had any farther ground of complaint, 
he would act towards them as the French had so 
long done by the towns of Spain and Portugal,— 
that is, he would destroy the offending villages, and 
hang up all he could find belonging to them*. This 
threat and the good conduct of the allies, if they did 
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* This messago was to be delivered verbally. The actual pro- 
clamation to the people did not speak out quite so plainly or so 


harshly, but its import could not be mistaken. 
‘* PROCLAMATION 


“ Aux Habiians de Bidarry et Baygorry. 


** La conduite du peuple des vil- 
lages de Bidarry et Baygorry m’a fait 
la plus grande pcine; elle cst dif- 
férente de celle de tous les autres 
habitans du pays, ct ils n’ont pas le 
droit de faire ce qu’ils font. 

“ Stils veulent faire la guerre, 
quils aillent se mettre dans Ics rangs 
des armées; mais je ne permettrai 
pas qu’ils fassent impunément tour- 
d-tour le rdle d’habitant paisible et 
celui de soldat. 

“S’ils restent tranquilles chez 
eux, personne ne les molestera; ils 
seront, au contraire, protégés comme 
le reste des habitans du pays que 
mes armées occupent. Ils doivent 
savoir que j’ai en tout rempli les 
engagemeis que j'ai pris envers le 
pays ; mais je les préviens que, s’ils 
préférent me faire Ja guerre, ils 
doivent se faire soldats et aban- 
donner leurs foyers; ils ne peuvent 
pas continuer dans ces villages. 

“ WELLINGTON. 

* Au Quartier Général, 

ce 28 Janvier 1814.’’ 


“* Baigorritar eta Bidarrai- 
tarren eguiteco moldeac pe- 
naric handiena eguin darot : 
Bertce herritacoac ez begala 
comportatcen dira, gucen ez 
dutelaric horla eguitecotz, 
bijoaz frances armadara. 

“Kz dut permetituco igan 
ditecen gaur guerlari, eta 
bihar jende baquezco. Guel- 
diric badaudez bere Etchetan, 
nihore ez ditu bilhatuco ez 
penatuco: aitcitic lagunduac 
i¢anen dira bertce herrietacoac 
becala. Jaquin becate com- 
plitu ditudala herriari aguindu 
diotgadan guciae ordean niri 
guerla nahi badautet eguin, 
eguin bitez soldadu, har bet- 
Gate armac, eta utz bere 
Etcheac. 


“ WELLINGTON. 
“ Cartier Généralean, 
28 Urthehastearen, 1814,” 
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not wholly put out the flame, yet confined it within 
its first limits, and perhaps the more readily as the 
Basques were a distinct people from the French, 
and had no national antipathies towards the English. 
In fact, this singular race, the only existing remains 
of the old Cantabrians, belonged equally to either 
country, for they inhabit both the northern and 
soutiiern side of the Pyrenees. By the Spaniards 
they are called Bascongados ; by the French, Basques 
and Biscaines ; by themselves, in their own language, 
Escualdunac, and this last is the vernacular tongue 
of all classes, invariably used by the citizens among 
themselves, though in mixed company they speak 
either French or Spanish, with both of which most 
of the townsmen are acquainted. The French are 
in the habit of extending the name of Basque to the 
Gascons, though the two people have so little in 
common, that to call a Biscaine by the hated title of 
Gascon is an insult beyond all others, and one which, 
if it cannot be avenged on the spot, is sure to be 
carried in anger to the grave. 

But indeed thenatives of these parts had good reason 
to rejoice in the presence of the allies ; the gold which 
the latter expended in the purchase of supplies gave 
a stimulus to the internal traffic of the country, and at 
the same time the inhabitants had to rejoice in seeing 
commerce once again spread her sails in their ports, 
that had so long been deserted. Wellington no 
sooner found himself in firm possession of the ground 
than he published a proclamation, by which he 
opened the ports of French Navarre, south of the 
Adour, to all nations not at war with the allies, and 
fixed a duty of five per cent. ad valorem on all articles 
except grain and salt, and stores for the use of 

x 2 
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the army. Nothing indeed could be conceived in 
a better spirit than the whole of his internal re- 
gulations; not only, as we have all along seen, was 
the strictest discipline maintained, but those religious 
observances also were kept up, without which no go- 
vernment can long hope to subsist and flourish ; every 
Sunday the English General, accompanied by all his 
staff, attended divine service on the sands of the Beau- 
tiful bay, the brigade of guards forming a square 
around, while the breaking of the distant surf bore a 
rough burthen tothe prayer of the martial congrega- 
tion. But this state of temporary rest, however essen- 
tial to the well-being of the soldiers, was little caleu- 
lated to satisfy cither the English people or the some- 
what restless spirit of the ministers, who, as usual, 
were beginning to dream of other expeditions, though 
it was too obvious that they could not support even 
one army, as it ought to be supported. The coast still 
continued to be so badly watched, owing to the de- 
ficient number of vessels employed on the service, 
that the enemy sailed unmolested from port to port ; 
and the army was so overwhelmed with debts, that 
the General could scarcely stir out of his house on 
account of the public creditors waiting to demand 
payment of what was duc tothem. Some of the 
muleteers were even twenty-six months in arrears. 
Yet the ministers were planning to diminish his force, 
or remove it altogether, in order to invade Holland 
and send an expedition to Hanover ; and they de- 
manded of the English General what object he pro- 
posed to himself where he then was, that should 
induce Napoleon to make peace. He replied that 
he was in a commanding situation on the most vul- 
nerable, if not the only vulnerable, frontier of 
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France,—that, if he had the requisite means to bring 
forty thousand Spaniards into the field and was 
properly supported by the fleet, he would most pro- 
bably be upon the Garonne, a movement which, by 
depriving Napoleon of such great resources in men and 
money as well as by diminishing his reputation, would 
contribute more towards a peace than ten British 
armées on the side of Flanders,—and finally, that on 
his present-ground he had done, and was still doing, 
good scrvice to the allics in the north, since for five 
years he had given employment to two hundred thou- 
sand of the best French troops, which otherwise 
would have been brought into the field against them, 
for it was absurd to suppose that the Portuguese or 
Spaniards could have resisted for a moment if the 
British force had been withdrawn. It does not, 
however, appear that his arguments prevailed ; two 
thousand of his veterans, who, he repeatedly told 
the minister, did more service than three times 
the number of inexperienced troops, were drawn 
away for another fatal expedition into Holland, and, 
having thus weakened his army, they still continued 
to urge his advance, though he observed to them in 
his usual brief, emphatic style, ‘in military operations 
there are some things that cannot be done; one of 
these is to move troops in this country during, or 
immediately after, a violent fall of rain.” The 
Russian ambassador joined in the cry, while the 
emperor of Austria more reasonably expressed his 
satisfaction with the past, by conferring upon him 
the Grand Cross of the military order of Maria 
Theresa. 

Events, however, of no little importance, filled 
up this interval of partial imactivity. Early in 
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January, the duke D’Angouléme arrived at head- — 
quarters under the assumed name of Comte de Pradel, 
which Wellington, at the suggestion of his govern- 
ment, prevailed upon him to continue, for even now 
the deposition of Napoleon appeared as a very 
doubtful and distant contingency, and it was im- 
portant not to involve either the allies or the French 
people by any premature declaration in favour of the | 
Bourbons, Though defeated on all sides, the em- 
peror had still great resources left in the courage of 
his people and the power of his genius, and he was at 
this late hour adopting the most effectual mode to 
embroil the English and Spaniards by patching up 
a treaty of peace with Ferdinand. As the army of 
Suchet in Valencia and the garrisons on the eastern 
coast had now become of the utmost importance to 
him, he was willing to restore the king to his throne, 
provided only that he could thus break off the 
alliance between England and Spain ; but the Cortes, 
having got rid of their war-minister, O’Donoju, 
behaved with good faith and honour on this occasion ; 
they repelled every attempt to separate the cause of 
the two nations. Still there can be little doubt that if 
Napoleon could have brought himself to act in a 
more liberal spirit, if he had at once withdrawn his 
garrisons from Catalonia and Valencia, which with- 
out this were fast slipping from his grasp, and finally 
if he had sent Ferdinand back unshackled into Spain, 
the result might have been very different. The pro- 
secution of the war would at all events have been 
rendered extremely difficult, and any great success 
would have been impossible. This attempt, however, 
served to show that the emperor considered the 
British operations upon his southern frontier to be of 
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the utmost importance, herein confirming the judg- 
ment of Wellington, who did not fail to point out 
the coincidence to the English ministers. Time, too, 
has enabled us to see that the great Captain of the 
age was equally correct in his opinions, when he stated 
that Bonaparte had no intention of making peace, 
whatever might be his speeches and protests, but 
that he would be compelled to it if the allies suffered 
no disaster. The result more than verified his pre- 
dictions. 7 . 

Throughout December the badness of the season 
compelled both armies to remain inactive; but 
scarcely had the new year commenced, than the 
French, collecting a considerable force about the 
Gave d'Oleron, drove in the cavalry piquets between 
the Joyeuse and Bidouse, turned the right of Buchan’s 
brigade on the heights of La Coste, and obliged him 
to retire towards Briseons. They then established 
two divisions of infantry on the height and in La 
Bastide, and stationed the remainder of the army on 
the Bidouse and on the Gave*, which last is a name 
that in this part of the country is vernacularly 
applied to the torrents or rapids of the rivers, the 
various Gaves being distinguished from each other 
by the name of the town or village near which they 
happen to flow. Immediately upon this, the bri- 
gades of guards were marched to the outposts at 
Barouillet, where, with the King’s German Legion, 
they took up the ground of the fifth division ; the 


* Both this word and Adour simply mean water, and be- 
long to some of those primeval languages, the traces of which are 
still to be found in the appellations of mountains and rivers. Much 
curious, if not useful information, may be found on this topic in 
Adelung’s Mithridates. 
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latter then moved to the next position, relieving the 
troops there ; and this change went on from post to 
post till, in a very little time, each corps having only 
a short distance to march, a succession of reliefs had 
taken place along the whole line, and thus the 
English commander had three divisions at liberty for 
the defence of the point threatened. It was his inten- 
tion to have attacked the enemy on the 5th , but 
owing to the continued badness of the weather, and 
the swelling of the rivulets, he was obliged to defer it — 
till the day following. They were then dislodged 
from the ground they had gained, and without any 
loss to the assailants, by the force under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Picton and General Cole, sup- 
ported by lane's cavalry and a brigade of Portuguese. 
The allies then returned to their old stations, the 
succession of reliefs taking place from right to left, 
as before it had been made in the opposite direction, 
when the weather rendered all operations impos- — 
sible for the moment, the roads being in such a state 
that it was extremely difficult to support the troops, 
so far as they were already from the sea-coast ; hence 
another brief interval of calm succeeded. 

In a few days, the French, who had received very 
large reinforcements, for the third time since the 
battle of Vittoria, and could afford to be prodigal of 
human life, made an attack upon Mina’s position. 
As we have already seen, the great mass of the 
Basque people were by no means inclined to rise in 
arms against the allies ; here, at the villages of Bidarry 
and Saint Etienne de Baygorry, were the sole excep- 
tions to this friendly feeling ; and even in these places 
it might, ina great measure, be attributed to the licen- 
tiousness of the Spaniards, who were at all times, even 
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in their own country, distinguished by a propensity to 
plunder. On this occasion, however, there was some 
excuse for his troops, so far as pillage can ever be 
capable of apology; being at too great a distance 
from the British army for Wellington to supply them 
with provisions, they were obliged to require sub- 
sistence from the neighbouring parts, already too 
muck exhausted by the French troops during the long 
period they had remained in it while Pamplona was 
blockaded. Absolute, however, as the necessity 
might be for such requisitions, and unavoidable as 
were the excesses connected with them, still the 
result was not the less pernicious. The Bavques of 
these two villages, exasperated at such inflictions, 
were easily persuaded by their countrymen, General 
Harispe, to take up arms, and enlist under his ban- 
ners. With these irregular bands, supported by 
Paris’ division of the army of Catalonia and such 
troops as he could collect from the garrison of St, 
Jean Pied de Port, he attacked Mina and obliged him 
to retire into the valley of Los Aldudes; nor could 
Wellington make any general movement with the 
right and centre of his army, which alone could 
effectually remove the French from the upper parts 
of the Nive. This, however, did not at all affect the 
general position of the allies; and their leader was 
better contented to leave the enemy as they were, 
than to continue a war with the peasants, the only 
sort of hostility which he seems at any time to have 
dreaded. 

About the middle of February, the weather again 
clearing up and the snow having entirely melted away *: 
from the lower rango of the Pyrenees, the English — 
General determined to resume active operations against 
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theenemy. His first object was to establish a bridge _ 
across the Adour, below Bayonne; by this he 
would avoid the difficulties attending the movements 
of the army by its right, obstructed as it would be 
by so many rivers, and he would also possess the 
only road upon which he could depend for his com- 
munication with Spain and its sea-ports, as well as 
with St. Jean de Luz, there being no highway prac- 
ticable for this purpose in winter, except the one 
which led to and from Bayonne. To mask his 
preparations for this object from the enemy, he put 
the right wing of his army in motion towards the 
Joyeuse, leaving his left to observe Bayonne, while 
the heights of Monguerre were occupied by the fourth 
division, its flanks resting on the Nive and the 
Adour. The town wasthus prevented from obtain- 
ing any supplies along the left bank of the latter 
river, and if he succeeded in establishing his bridge, 
he might also hope to use the Adour as a harbour. 
The right wing now marched against the left of 
Soult, who, concluding it was impossible to pass the 
river so near its mouth, had left the defence of the 
town to General Thouvenot. The piquets of the 
enemy on the Joyeuse being quickly driven in, Hill 
attacked their position at Hellette, from which he 
obliged General Harispe to retire with some loss to 
St. Martin. The Spanish detachment, which had been 
previously forced back into the valley of Baztan, 
then advanced upon Bidarry and Baygorry, and 
blockaded St. Jean Pied de Port, from which the 
French had been cut off by Hill’s success at Hellette. 
On the following day Sir Rowland Hill continued 
the pursuit of the enemy, who had retired to a strong 
position in front of Garris. Here General Harispe 
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was joined by a reinforcement from the French cen- 
tre, and was farther strengthened by Paris’ division, 
which had been recalled after having commenced its 
march into the interior of the country. The position 
that he held was strong, and much of the day 
elapsed before the attack could commence, when 
Morillo, having driven in the advanced posts, moved 
towards St. Palais by a ridge, parallel to that occu- 
pied by the enemy, his purpose being to turn their 
left and cut off their retreat. In the meantime Sir 
William Stewart attacked the post in front, and 
carried it with little loss on the first attempt; nor 
could the enemy recover their lost ground though 
they made many desperate efforts, the battle growing 
more obstinate in the darkness than it had been during 
the daytime. At length they gave up the contest, 
retiring to St. Palais, which they were fortunate 
enough to reach before the Spaniards could come up, 
and im the night they crossed the Bidouze, destroy- 
ing all the bridges behind them. These, however, 
were quickly restored, so that the English General 
was enabled to follow up his first success, and he 
drove the enemy before him till they crossed the 
Gave dOleron, and took up another strong position 
at Sauveterre, covering the road that led to Orthes. 
Here the pursuing army was brought to a stand 
till their pontoon-train should arrive, when it was 
intended immediately to pass the Gave ; and so skil- 
fully had the preceding movements been conducted 
that they had suffered very little loss, though, broken 
as the ground was and intersected by frequent rivers, 
it afforded ample opportunity for resisting their 
advance. 

Availing himself of this interval, Wellington has- 
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tened back to the left, in order to put that wing in 
motion, and cross the Adour below Bayonne. But 
the weather at sea continued so rough and uncertain, 
as to render such a movement impracticable for the 
present, wherefore, leaving it to be accomplished by 
Sir John Hope, when the season should be more 
favourable, he determined to push forward his opera- 
tions on the right, notwithstanding that he would thus 
have to pass the Gave d’Oleron, and the Gave de 
Pau, as well asthe Adour. Accordingly he ordered 
the sixth and light divisions to break up from the 
blockade of Bayonne, in order to strengthen the 
right wing, which he immediately rejoined; at the 
same time he ordered the Spaniards under Freyre, 
to recross the Bidassoa ; this movement released the 
troops at Bidart, and, they again advanced to Bas- 
sussarry, which was then quitted by the fifth division, 
who were now free to pass the Nive and take up the 
post occupied by the fourth at Monguerre. These last, 
being thus displaced, were in their turn at liberty to 
march to the support of the right wing of the army. 
For the present, however, our attention must be given 
to the passage of the Adour, an operation which in skil- 
fulness of design and boldness of execution, hardly 
yields to the celebrated passage of the Douro. Inthe 
town was a garrison of more than ten thousand men ; 
the width of the river, where it was to be bridged, fell 
little short of three hundred yards, the tide and rip- 
ple being so formidable as to preclude the use of any- 
thing smaller than decked vessels of twenty or thirty 
tons burthen ; and the chance of assistance from the 
British men-of-war was uncertain, as the entrance to 
the river, always perilous, was oftentimes impracti- 
cable. Nor had the French neglected any of the 
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usual resources of art to add to these obstructions. 
Below the town, in the bend of the river by the vil- 
lage of Boucaut, they had stationed several gun- 
boats ; under its walls they had anchored the Sappho, 
corvette ; and higher up they had stationed a quantity 
of small craft, chiefly intended to protect the convoys 
of provisions, None of these last impediments bore 
exactly on the intended point of passage ; still they 
were all more or less available for the annoyance of 
an approaching enemy ; and to mislead the ships at 
sea, they had removed the signal-post on the left 
bank, opposite to Boucaut, known by the name of 
the Balise Occidentale. 

At midnight the allied movement commenced. 
The first division, with a corps of rocketeers and a 
brigade of eighteen-pounders, filed at that hour into 
the great road leading to Bayonne, but on nearing 
Anglet, the whole turned off to the left by a cross- 
way towards the coast. The march was made in 
the deepest silence, being close along the skirts of the 
French outposts, by a narrow road with ditches at 
the sides, while, so profound was the darkness, that 
one of the guns got too near the edge, which its 
weight broke down, when it sank into the muddy 
depth below, dragging the near horses after it. 
This misfortune occasioned some delay; the gun, how- 
ever, by great exertion, was finally pulled up again ; 
and before day-break the whole arrived at the sand- 
hills that border the coast from the neighbourhood 
of Biaritz to the mouth of the Adour, the space 
between which and the entrenched camp 1s almost 
wholly covered, as before observed, by the Bois de 
Bayonne. 

As day dawned, the two light battalions of the 
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King’s German Legion patrolled through the wood: 
driving back the French piquets both there and at 
Anglet, and compelling them to retire within their 
camp ; another detachment of the same corps, with 
the second brigade of the Guards, under Major-general 
Stopford, moved down to the river's mouth, accom- 
panied by a train of pontoon boats and a troop of 
horse-artillery; and at the same time the first brigade 
of guards, led by Colonel Maitland, advanced through 
the Bois de Bayonne, dragging the iron guns along 
with it over the heavy sand, till the whole had de- 
bouched from the wood, near the site of the Balise 
Orientale. The artillery was then with much labour 
brought up to the river-banks, where it was placed in 
battery on the extreme left, fronting the right flank of 
the entrenched camp, Maitland’s corps being posted 
behind some sand-hills by the marsh already men- 
tioned. During these movements the Spanish troops 
marched to the heights above Anglet, and with 
Aylmer’s brigade and the Portuguese extended the 
allied line to the Nive, so that Bayonne was now 
closely blockaded both above and below the Adour. 
In the same way, the fifth division had driven back 
the French piquets, between that river and the Nive, 
compelling them on that side also to retreat within 
their intrenchments. 

Preparations for the bridge over the Adour had 
been going on for many days previous, the vessels 
selected for this purpose being chiefly Spanish chasse- 
marées, which had been embargoed at Passages and 
Socoa. Several of these, too, laden with booms or 
masts, were intended to form a chain across the river 
above the proposed bridge, as a guard against any 
fire-ships that the enemy might send down to destroy 
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it. Had the weather proved favourable, they were to 
have entered the Adour on the morning of these 
movements, protected by gun-boats, but contrary 
winds detained the squadron, and the army was of 
necessity left to its own resources. Still it was de- 
- termined at all hazards to convey a sufficient number 
of troops to the right bank on pontoon rafts, guided 
by ropes, so that a footing might be secured there 
before the arrival of the bridge-vessels. This daring 
plan was much favoured by the bend of the river and 
the pine-wood on its banks, which completely hid 
from the people in Bayonne what was going on so 
low down, and they were not upon the look-out, as 
they had never expected an attempt of such apparent 
desperation. The allies, moreover, did everything to 
divert their attention from the real point, by keeping 
up a brisk fire on their camp during the whole of the 
morning. 

No sooner was Maitland’s brigade seen debouching 
from the Bois de Bayonne, than the French commenced 
@ cannonade upon it from their gun-boats. Hereupon 
part of the rocket-brigade was immediately sent up to 
the river's edge, and though, till now, this missile had 
never been employed in the field from the existing 
prejudice against it, yet its effect was unusually ter- 
rific ; the rockets dashed along like so many fiery 
serpents, hurtling and hissing through the water, in 
which they burnt as if it had been their proper 
element, and, wherever they struck, the blow was 
fatal ; the side of the boat was sure to be pierced, 
and the craft instantly sank to the bottom. The 
destruction would have been yet greater than it was, 
but that the French crews took alarm at this novel 
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arm of war, and speedily rowed off to the shelter of 
the citadel. 

The Sappho came in for her share in the general 
attack. As it was feared that a vessel of such size, 
and so well armed, might hereafter be dangerous to 
the intended bridge, the eighteen-pounders were 
brought to bear upon her with red-hot shot for the 
greater part of the day. The English failed,ehow- 
ever, in sctting fire to her, and the enemy fought with 
great gallantry, hoisting again the flag that had 
been shot off, and nailing it to the mast-head, nor 
would they retire till the captain and three-fourths of 
the crew had been killed or wounded. In fact, they 
had everything to urge them on that could stimulate 
men to the highest deeds of daring ; they were not 
only fighting to drive back invasion from their native 
land, but even under the eyes of their country- 
men, whose presence might be expected to make 
fear less timid and courage yet bolder. Many of the 
inhabitants of Bayonne had come out on the prome- 
nade skirting the river, to witness this spectacle, and 
such were the feelings induced by the extreme fine- 
ness of the weather and the bustle of the scene both 
by land and water, that one who shared in the’ 
bloody business, has described it as resembling rather 
a day of festival than a day of battle. 

The enemy’s attention being thus withdrawn from 
their extreme right, every exertion was made by the 
allies to cross the Adour at its mouth. Six boats 
were in a short time upon the water, each carrying 
only six men, but, the labour being much increased 
by the turning of the tide, this mode was soon 
found to be much too slow for the occasion, as every 
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minute there was danger of some chance calling the 
notice of the French to the attempt, when it would 
not-have been a difficult matter for them to have 
prevented a passage in the face of so many natural 
obstacles. A rope was then passed from one side to 

the other, and three rafts were put together, each 

capable of carrying about fifty men; but after two or 

threespassages the tide came in with such force that 

the whole got fixed in the middle of the current, the 

united strength of all on board proving insufficient to 

move it either backwards or forwards by any pull 

they could make upon the hawser. Still, by the time 

of evening, about five hundred soldiers with a few 

rocket-men had been ferried over, when, a little before 

dusk, the French, becoming conscious of their error, 

advanced against this feeble band with two battalions, 

more than thirteen hundred strong. Major-General 

Stopford immediately prepared to receive the attack, 

and drew up his line in an oblique direction across 

the sandy point, which in its prolongation forms a bar 

opposite the river's mouth, his left flank resting on a 

morass towards the sea, and his right upon the Adour. 

The rocket-men were posted on the sand-hills, and 

*two guns of the horse-artillery were so placed on the 

opposite bank of the river as to take the enemy in 

flank when they came on to the front attack of 
the guards. It was now close upon dusk. The 

French advanced with a great show of spirit, their 

drums beating the pas-de-charge, and the British 

piquets retreating before them. During this time 

the guards remained motionless, but the moment the 

enemy came within a short distance of their line, 
they poured in a well-directed fire, the guns from 

the left bank began to cannonade the advancing 
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columns, and the rockets blazed amongst them with 
terrific effect. Again the French quailed before this 
new and destructive missile, and made the best of 
their way back to the citadel, leaving behind them a 
number of killed and wounded. : 
The night that followed this anxious day, was 
piercingly cold, yet the moon shone out brilliantly, 
the wind had gone down, and the general stillness 
‘was uninterrupted, except by the bursting of the 
waves upon the beach. Altogether, it offered a 
wonderful contrast to the hours that had gone 
before. To protect themselves from the exceeding 
keenness of the night air, Maitland’s brigade, that 
had retired into the wood, felled trees and kindled 
large fires, the troops for the most part bivouacking 
on the ground they had previously occupied. x 
During the night a favourable breeze sprang 
up, and the flotilla, consisting of about thirty craft 
of every kind, was seen standing off and on, some of 
them being near the mouth of the river. But in 
proportion us the wind grew favourable, the surf in- 
creased, the waves breaking upon the bar with pro- 
digious fury. The agent, who had set off from 
Socoa, at an early hour, without. a pilot, was the 
first toattempt the passage; his boat grounded 
on a spit of sand, and it was only by dint of the 
greatest exertion that it was got into deep water 
again, being pulled over the spit with the sails 
standing. Those, which followed at a later hour, 
were less fortunate. The boat that led the way, 
having on board the principal pilot and the com- 
mander of the flotilla, was upset, and many of the 
crew were drowned. A second reached the beach 
in safety, upon which several smaller boats made 
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the attempt, when the men, with only one exception, 
perished. The larger craft then stood off, to wait 
the chance of the next tide, for, even had the surf 
been less, the water by this time ran too low to 
allow of the bar being passed. 

To facilitate the next attempt, a pilot was landed 
to the south-west of the estuary, that he might walk 
to the Adour, and from the inner side of the bar make 
a signal to direct the vessels. With this view a 
halberd was set up, with a handkerchief fixed to 
it, in place of the Balise Occidentale, removed by 
the enemy. Upon this point the chasse-marées 
boldly steered when the tide again served, though the 
wind had but little abated, the way being led by the 
master’s mate of the Lyra. His bark was lost, and 
the whole of the crew drowned. Others then fol- 
lowed, while the spectators from the shore watched 
with deep and painful interest as each boat came up 
in succession to the attempt. On entering the surf, 
the sails would flap, the oars be apparently used in 
vain, and the next moment the helpless little bark 
would whirl and go down, and the men be seen 
struggling for life in the midst of the boiling waters. 
Not the least distressing part of this scene was the 
circumstance of the poor creatures perishing within 
a few yards only of their friends and country- 
men on the shore, who in vain made every effort 
to assist them. Such were the force and fury of 
the surge, that though many of the sailors succeeded 
in getting a footing on the beach, yet the receding 
waves swept them back again into the sea. Still 
the reet persisted, and towards evening, when the 
wind had somewhat fallen, and the surf was in 
consequence diminished, about thirty vessels were 
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fertunate enough to get into the harbour. The 
construction of the bridge immediately commenced. ° 

While the seamen were thus struggling against 
the difficulties of a bar-harbour, the passage of the 
troops across the river was continued; but so in- 
efficient were the means, that it was quite dark 
before: the last party was ferried over, and as the 
tide had again turned and was running out botly, 
it was only by great exertion the boat was prevented 
from being carried out to sea. The whole, however, 
of General Howard's division, about six thousand 
strong, was now on the right bank, where they 
bivouacked on the ground, from which the enemy 
had been driven by the rockets on the previous 
evening. | | 

The next day opened with a beautiful and cloud- 
less morning, when the allies marched towards the 
citadel, their right flank resting on the Adour, their 
left extending to the great road that led. from 
Bayonne to Bordeaux. They then closed in. upon 
a deep marshy ravine, which separates the high 
ground about the citadcl from the near country... In 
this manner they cut off the enemy’s communication 
with the open tract, to the north of the Adour, and 
completed the investment of the fortress and the 
camp, a feint attack being kept up the while on the 
opposite side of the river. 

By the afternoon of the next day the bridge was 
couipleted; it consisted of twenty-six chasse-mareées, 
lashed together, and firmly anchored by the bow and 
stern to resist the violence of the tide both at 
ebb and flood. Five strong cables were stretched 
across: the vessels, from shore to shore, and upon 
them stout oak planks were placed transversely 
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and secured to the two outer ropes, the whole form- 
ing..a substantial platform, yet sufficiently pliant to 
adapt itself to the motion of the shipping with the 
tide. As a security against the rise and fall of the 
river, the cable-ends on the left bank were wound 
about capstans, made firm by large stakes that were 
driven into the earth, and by these the tension of the 
platfgym could be lessened or increased at pleasure. 
On the opposite bank the cable-ends were fastened 
to some of the heaviest iron guns that had been taken 
in the camp of the Nivelle. 

The bridge, thus constructed, was strong enough 
to bear artillery, and a short way above it a boom- 
chain was laid across the river, formed of a double 
line of booms and masts, connected together at the 
ends by strong chains, and the whole anchored to resist 
the current in both directions. Above this, again, the 
gun-boats were stationed to check those of the enemy, 
should any attempt be made upon the bridge by 
sending them down the river. 

Being thus far successful, Sir John Hope deter- 
mined upon a yet closer investment of the citadel and 
works upon the right bank of the river, and though 
the enemy made a vigorous opposition he effected his 
purpose. The French were now closely confined within 
their defences, the English made preparations for the 
siege, and by the advice of Wellington, the ports 
to the southward of the Adour were opened to all 
powers not at war with the allies. This brilliant 
seene closes not unfitly with an event which, though 
easily traceable to natural causes, the fancy loves to. 
dwell upon in defiance of sober reason, and which a 
Roman would certainly have construed into an omen. 
of happy augury. The same flight of eagles that had 
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for months haunted the field of Vittoria, and in such 
numbers as to be dangerous to the solitary wanderer, 
now for several days hovered in the neighbourhood 
of the Adour. Suddenly the winged multitude rose 
high in air and flew off in the direction of Orthez, 
as if to mark and follow the victorious career of 
Wellington. : 


CHAPTER XV. 
1814. 


Battle of Orthez—-Wellington hit by a spent ball—Soult is de- 
feated—Deputation from Toulouse—Bordeaux occupied by the 
Allies under Beresford—Soult’s Proclamation—Soult retreats to 
Tarbes—Toulouse—Battle of Toulouse—Defeat of Soult— 
Wellington enters Toulouse—Napoleon’s Forfeiture décreed— 
Battle before Bayonne—Soult sends in his adhesion~—Conven-~ 
tion of Toulouse—Wellington takes leave of his Army—Fer- 
dinand confers upon him the Military Order of the Sword. 


WHILE these things were passing at Bayonne, 
the two divisions, which had hitherto observed the 
town between the Nive and the Adour, joined the 
main body, and, the pontoons having arrived, Welling- 
ton made a general advance upon the right. As, 
however, the two wings were now employed upon 
distinct operations, and at some distance from each 
other, it will be convenient, for the time at least, 
to consider them as forming two independent 
armies. 

By a succession of skilful movements the enemy 
were driven from post to post,across the Gave d’Oleron 
and the Gave de Pau, till they took up a strong posi- 
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tion near Orthez, with the intention, as it seemed, of 
making a final stand. It consisted of & range of 
table-heights, stretching towards Dax, and terminat- 
ing on the right in a hill of peculiar boldness, which 
was covered in front by the hill of Boés. Here 
Reille was posted. The left, under Clausel, rested on 
the town of Orthez and the heights above it, inter- 
dicting the passage of the river to Sir Rowland, who 
occupied the opposite eminences and the road leading 
from Sauveterre. The middle of the hills fell back 
in the form of an arc, so that the centre under Drouet 
was protected by the advanced wings, which were 
themselves strongly defended by the nature of the 
ground. The divisions of Villatte and Harispe, and 
the brigade of General Paris, were placed in reserve 
upon the road to Sault de Navailles. 

The allied army was commanded on the left by 
Beresford, in the centre by Picton, and on the right 
by Hill, the light division under Alten forming a 
reserve and keeping up the communication between 
the two bodies which composed the centre. Welling- 
ton’s plan was that Beresford should attack the French 
right, that Picton should advance against Drouet, 
and that Sir Rowland, crossing the Gave at a ford 
about two miles above Orthez, should take the enemy 
in flank or rear and cut off their retreat in the 
direction of Pau. 

'- The battle commenced about nine o'clock, when 
the fourth division carried Saint Boés, after an 
obstinate resistance. Beresford then ordered an 
attack to be made upon two lines that occupied 
the heights above the village, the only approach 
to which lay along a narrow tongue of land, bor- 
dered on either side by a deep ravine. In this 
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confined space it was impossible for Hill to deploy 
his masses ; fifteen-guns all the time swept the road 
diagonally with fearful effect, while in front and from 
the hollows on both flanks the advancing troops were 
severely galled by the French infantry; still the fourth 
division struggled gallantly, though in vain, to reach 
the heights, and they maintained their ground, till 
at length a Portuguese brigade gave way, falling into 
such utter confusion, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty their retreat could be covered. 

_ The crisis was urgent, but it was on such occasions 
when to a common eye all seemed in the gpreat- 
est peril, that the genius of Wellington ever shone out 
most triumphantly. He saw that it would be im- 
possible to turn this wing of the enemy by their right, 
without extending his line too far, and at once, with his 
usual prompt decision, he changed so much of his plan 
of attack. Picton’s column received instant orders to 
advance against the height occupied by the French 
right at its point of juncture with the centre, the 
seventh division, which had hitherto remained in re- 
serve, and a light brigade being moved forward to 
their support. At the same time the artillery gained 
a rismg ground, whence it swept the whole of the 
French centre, making such havoc among their 
reserve that a body of hussars dashed forward to 
‘seize it, galloping round the hill under a heavy fire 
of musketry, and driving back one of the supporting 
battalions. Then they fell upon the forty-second 
Highlanders, who however stood firm, and in the en 
compelled them to retreat. 7 

- While this was going on, the rest of the troops ad- 
vanced with steadiness to a yet more sanguinary con- 
flict, every regiment of the third division being en- 
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peg at the same time and driving the enemy from 
eight to height though on each the ground was des- 
perately contested. At length the allies gained the 
crest. of the main position, which was defended if 
_ possible with greater spirit. For once the French 
came up fairly to the British bayonet, but this fear- 
ful clash of steel, in which death must inevitably be 
receryed or given, did not, and indeed could not, last 
long. The enemy gave way, and retreated rapidly, 
yet in good order, covered by their cavalry, that en- 
deavoured to check the pursuit by a brilliant charge 
upon the sixth division. Again, with indomitable 
spirit, they made a stand, and again they were forced 
to fall back, but this time they yielded to a fierce 
onset from Colonel Vivian’s hussars. They then 
formed into squares, and continued to retreat with 
unbroken ranks, taking every advantage of the 
ground to stand at bay, though they suffered heavily 
from the British guns. 

Throughout this day, Soult had neglected none of 
the duties of a brave and skilful commander; and 
though compelled, from the defeat of his centre, to 
withdraw his wings and direct a general retreat, he 
still conducted the movement with the most perfect 
order. But, however great he might be, it was now 
evident, if it had not been so before, that he was | 
opposed to one yet greater than himself; at the 
very time that his retreat seemed most secure, the 
full effect of Wellington's plans was first beginning to 
be developed, and Sir Rowland, who had passed the 
Gave de Pau above the town, was now seen march- 
ing on a line parallel tothe French ina direction that 
threatened soon to cut them off from Sault de Navailles. 
Upon this, the retreat was quickened and quickened 
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till it came to an absolute race, and one wing of the 
French broke so completely, that not even the sem- 
blance of a column was left remaining. Had the coun- 
try around been such that the British cavalry could 
have acted sooner off the great road, the fugitives 
must have been annihilated. Asit was, they suffered 
severely : twelve pieces of cannon were taken ; the 
ditches and enclosures were filled with their slainand 
wounded ; and above two thousand prisoners were 
picked up by the British infantry, besides which, 
many were taken by the horse in the only charge 
they had the opportunity of making. The pursuit 
continued till it was dusk, when the army halted in 
the neighbourhood of Sault de Navailles. Yet this 
victory, decisive as it was, had well nigh cost En- 
gland a price, at which any triumph would have been 
by far too dearly purchased. At an early period of 
the battle, just indeed after Beresford’s repulse, Wel- 
lington was struck by a spent ball*, which drove the 
pommel of his sword with such force against his side, 
that, though he managed to keep his horse during the 
day, he was unable to follow up the pursuit in time 
and direct the movements of the troops across the 
intersected conntry. The blow was severe enough 
to confine him for some time afterwards. 
In the night the main body of the French army, 
having crossed the Luy de Bearne, continued their 
. Tetreat upon Hogetman, where they were joined by 
“the garrison of Dax and two battalions of con- 


* Some say a musket-ball, others a grape-shot ; and one officer, 
who seems to have been near Wellington when the accident hap- 
pened, writes that the wound was in his leg. It is strange, that of 
three different authorities, each should tell the story in a different 
way. 3 | oo 
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scripts, a reinforcement that did not replace their 
late losses in the field and by desertion. They then 
marched on to St. Severs to reorganize their broken 
force, while one corps turned off to Aire for the 
protection ofthe important magazine which had been 
formed there. But the allies did not relax in the 
pursuit. The very day after the battle, they followed 
as fast as the roads would permit, marching in 
three columns with the hope of being able to en- 
velop them. Unfortunately the centre column alone 
arrived at the time appointed, having the advantage 
of a paved way, while those on the flanks were 
compelled, from the state of the roads, to move at a 
slower rate, and thus the enemy gained time to escape 
in the direction of Agen. Wellington then crossed 
the Adour, and Beresford was pushed on over the 
higher branch of that river to Mont de Marsan, the 
principal town in the department of the Landes ; 
here he took a large magazine of provisions. In 
the mean while, Sir Rowland marched to Aire, 
upon the left bank of the Adour, where the French 
had posted themselves upon a ridge of hills, cover- 
ing the road to the town, with their right upon 
the river. The attack was made upon two points along 
the road and against the centre; and though at first 
the Portuguese were thrown into confusion, yet 
being speedily assisted by the British, who on their 
side had been successful, they again drove back the 
enemy. Still the latter struggled to recover their 
lost ground, till another English brigade came up, 
when the greater part made a disorderly retreat on 
the right of the Adour; but the rest, being cut off 
from the main body by the rapidity of the pursuit, 
threw away their arms and fled towards Pau, the 
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ancient: capital of Bearn, and the birth-place of 
Henry the Fourth, so celebrated in song and verse; 
travellers are still shown the tortoise-shell in which. 
he was cradled. The town of Aire, being thus aban- 
doned, fell with all its magazines into the hands of 
the conqueror. 

- Once again the weather favoured the French, at a 
time when they most needed such assistancee A 
violent storm arose on the evening of the Ist of 
March, with heavy rain, that suddenly filled all the 
rivers and torrents, and so much augmented the na- 
tural rapidity of the Adour, that the pontoons could 
not be laid upon it; nor was it an easy matter to 
repair the bridges, all of which had been broken 
down by the enemy in their retreat, and yet before 
Wellington advanced any farther, it was necessary 
to restore the communication between the different 
parts of his army, which, by this unseasonable change, 
was completely interrupted. He halted, therefore, 
a few days at St. Severs, where the feeling of the 
people was decidedly hostile to Napoleon’s govern- 
ment and in favour of the Bourbon dynasty, a 
feeling which gained strength the farther the allies 
advanced into the country. It was evident, indeed, 
that nothing prevented a general rising in many 
places but the language, which Wellington felt him- 
self compelled to use in his proclamations so long as 
the Congress should still be sitting and their resolu- 
tions in regard to the empire should yet remain unde- 
cided. Thus fettered, he repeatedly declared that-the 
allies were “engaged in negociations for peace; and 
that if peace should be made with Napoleon, as a sove- 
reign, all assistance to the House of Bourbon would. 
be discontinued.” In the same spirit, he repressed 
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with a high hand the premature proceedings of the 
Duke d’Angouléme, who was ill-advised enough, 
while things were yet so unsettled, to proclaim that 
“the English, the Spanish, and the Portuguese, had 
united in the South of France, as other people had 
done in the north, to replace the Bourbons.” This 
declaration Wellington insisted upon the Duke's 
recalling, as one that was not at all borne out. by 
facts; and, going even beyond this, he declared, in 
his usual plain language, “ I will not give the assist~ 
ance of the troops under my command to support any 
system of taxation, or of civil government, which 
your Royal Highness may attempt to establish.” 
But while he thus absolutely refused to compromise, 
by any premature declarations, the many interests 
entrusted to him, it was yet his earnest wish that 
the allies should abandon all half measures and at 
once issue a declaration against the imperial dynasty, 
which, he was convinced, would raise such a flame 
in France as would soon spread from one end of it 
to the other, and infallibly overturn Napoleon. He 
could not, he said, see the policy of not hitting the 
enemy in the most vulnerable place, and he argued 
that Buonaparte would most certainly overturn the 
British dominion in Ireland if he had the power. 
From such sentiments, openly avowed at a time 
when every one else only thought of obtaining peace 
from the emperor on the most advantageous terms, it 
would seem as if Wellington had a greater share in 
his final overthrow than has been usually imagined. 
The opinions of a man, whose wisdom was uniformly 
proved by a favourable result, were not likely to be 
without their influence in the council of the combined 
princes. - , 
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The movements of Soult, though the best, perhaps, 
in a military point of view, did much to favour the 
insurrectionary spirit of the people. After the last 
affair with Sir Rowland Hill, he had the choice of 
three roads; the first led to Bordeaux, through Mont 
de Marsan; the second, to Agen, by Condom; the 
third, up the course of the Adour, to Tarbes. By 
the first he would have to traverse the barren district 
of the Landes, that afforded neither resources nor 
military positions, while the rich departments of the 
Ger and the Garonne would be open to the allies; 
by adopting the second, he would indeed march 
through a fruitful country, but he would expose 
Bordeaux, where he well knew the loyalist dispo- 
sition of the people, besides affording an opportunity 
for carrying the war into the very heart of France; 
by the third, he might effect a junction with the 
field-army of Marshal Suchet, part of which had 
already begun to move from Catalonia, and, thus 
strengthened, he might withdraw the allies from the 
interior and again transfer the seat of war to the Pyre- 
nees. This last was the plan adopted by Soult, which, 
it was true, left Bordeaux exposed, but he imagined 
that his opponent would not dare to advance so far, 
with Bayonne and a large French army in his rear. 
In this case, as had so often happened before, the 
English commander deceived all his calculations. 

mboldened by the constant success and advance 
of the allies, the loyalists of Toulouse sent a depu- 
tation to the Duc d’Angouléme, then at St. Jean de 
Luz, expressive of their attachment and eager desire 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. Upon this the 
Duke repaired to the General’s head-quarters at 
St. Severs, where he was met by a message from the 
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citizens of Bordeaux, inviting his presence, and assur- 
ing Lord Wellington that a British force would be 
received there as friends. The latter then hesitated 
no longer, but sent Hill with about twelve thousand 
men to drive out the garrison, and allow the citizens 
an opportunity of declaring themselves, if they 
thought proper. His instructions to that officer 
were— If they should ‘ask for your consent to pro- 
claim Louis XVIII., to hoist the white standard, 
&c., you will state that the British nation and their 
allies wish well to Louis XVIII.; and as long as 
the public peace is preserved where our troops are 
stationed, we shall not interfere to prevent that party 
from doing what may be deemed most for its interest. 
Nay, farther, that I am prepared to assist any party 
that may show itself inclined to aid us in getting the 
better of Buonaparte. 

“That the object of the allies, however, in the 
war, and, above all, in entering France, is, as is 
stated in my proclamation, Peace; and that it is 
well known the allies are now engaged in negotiating 
a treaty of peace with Buonaparte. That, however 
I might be inclined to aid and support any set of 
people against Buonaparte while at war, I could 
give them no farther aid when peace should be con- 
cluded; and I beg the inhabitants will weigh this 
matter well before they raise a standard against the 
government of Buonaparte, and involve themselves 
in hostilities. 

“ Tf, however, notwithstanding this warning, the 
town should think proper to hoist the white standard, 
and should proclaim Louis XVIII., or adopt any 
other measure of that description, you will not oppose 
them ; and you will arrange with the authorities the 
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means of drawing, without loss of time, for-all the 
arms, ammunition, &c., which are at Dax, which 
you will deliver to them. c . & 
' “Tf the municipality should state that they wall 
not proclaim Louis XVIII. without your orders, 
you will decline to give such orders, for the reasons 
above stated.” . he 

Beresford marched accordingly. Upon hig ap- 
proaching the city, the imperialists withdrew, and 
the mayor, with the citizens, coming out to meet 
him, addressed him to this effect: —‘ That if he was 
about to enter Bordeaux as a conqueror, he might 
command the keys, which there was no means of 
withholding; but if he came in the name of the 
king of France, and his ally the king of England, 
they would be joyfully presented to him.” The 
marshal replied that he was ordered to occupy and 
protect the city, whereupon the mayor, exclaiming 
“Vive le Roi!” cast away his scarf and assumed 
the white ribbon of the Bourbons. Immediately 
the royal flag was displayed from the steeple of 
St. Michael’s, and the assembled multitude put 
on the white cockade. This was a bold, uncom- 
promising step on the part of the loyalists, for-Napo- 
leon’s fate yet trembled in the scales of war, and 
it was impossible to say which way the balance 
might incline. 7 

These measures, and perhaps still more his constant 
defeats, appear to have exasperated Soult beyond 
all bounds. He published a proclamation that could 
serve no other. purpose but to show a wounded 
spirit. and the consciousness of inferiority ; for what 
else could be inferred from a fierce and coarse invec+ 
tive against the man who had invariably driven him 
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from the field? The latter received it with his 
characteristic coldness, not deeming it worth a reply, 
and only prepared himself for farther victories. No 
sooner had the waters in some measure subsided, 
and the communications of the army been restored, 
than he marched forward, and, conceiving affairs 
were in such a state at Bordeaux by this time, that 
it would be sufficiently protected by the seventh 
division under Lord Dalhousie, he recalled Hill with 
the rest of his troops. Danger, too, was threatening 
from the side of Catalonia, whence Suchet was in 
march to reinforce Soult with ten thousand men, 
and he therefore ordered Lieutenant-General W. 
Clinton to break up the Sicilian army and join him; 
but this measure seemed to be one of no little diffi- 
culty, for Wellington's force certainly was not strong 
enough to extend from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic to cover Clinton’s landing, as the British 
minister had counselled. | 

In addition to his large field-army, Suchet had 
made a crafty attempt yet farther to augment his 
numbers by an offer to withdraw all his garrisons, 
except from the towns of Rosas and Figueras. This 
would have given him an addition of ten or twelve 
thousand men at a time when France had been 
drained to the last by repeated conscriptions, and 
could supply no more victims, while by keeping 
possession of the two last places he would still de- 
tain the Spanish troops in Catalonia and prevent their 
joining the rest of the allies in France. To this 
proposal General Copons, from ignorance or from 
treachery, was well inclined; but the Cortez for- 
tunately referred the question tothe English general, 
and he, though Suchet detained King Ferdinand at 
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Figueras as a hostage for the safety of the French 
garrisons, would allow of no capitulation with the 
enemy's troops in Spain, except upon the condition 
of their becoming prisoners of war. He observed 
that they were not to be trusted, and referred to a 
recent compact made at Jaca, by which the garrison 
was to return to France under an engagement not to 
serve for one year, unless previously exchanged, but 
which the French, as usual, had violated. 
Without, however, waiting for all the reinforee- 
ments, that he might expect from the breaking up of 
the army in Catalonia, Soult resolved to take advan- 
tage of Beresford’s absence to attack an enemy, whom 
he now imagined to be far inferior to himself in num- 
bers. Putting his troops in motion he advanced by 
Lambege to Conchez and Viella, on the right flank of 
the allies, and drove in Hill’s outpost, when the latter 
took up a position extending from Aire to Garlin, 
on the road to Pau; Wellington immediately mowed 
up two divisions to the support of the wing thus 
threatened, and Soult again retired to Lambege. 
The English general now halted to give time for 
the junction of the various detachments that had 
been sent out and of the reserves of cavalry and artil- 
lery from Spain. He then moved forward his army in 
two columns, one on each side of the Adour, towards 
Vic Bigorre, the enemy constantly falling back as he 
advanced, till at this last place they seemed deter- 
mined to make a stand. But this show of resistanee 
did not last long. They were quickly driven out-of 
the vineyards that they had occupied in front of the 
town, when they retreated to Tarbes, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the French marshal concentrated 
his whole army on the right of the Adour. Here 
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again the superior manceuvres of his adversary quick- 
ly drove Soult from his ground, ‘his right “ being 
turned, while Hill’s light troops attacked Tarbes, 
and he fell back upon a parallel ridge of heights that 
extended in the rear across the road to Tournay. 
Before the necessary preparations could be completed 
for dislodging him from this new position darkness 
cam@ on, and in the morning it was found that he 
had retired by St. Gaudens on Toulouse. Not- 
withstanding the rapidity of his march he had found 
time to. destroy all the bridges as he went, and he 
reached his ground full three days before the allies, 
who marched encumbered with a heavy pontoon 
train as well as with most of their provisions. — 

- Toulouse, whither Soult had now retreated, for the 
sake of its abundant supplies and the strength of its 
position, is situated on the right bank of the Garonne, 
the river flowing along its eastern side and dividing it 
from the fauxbourg St. Cyprien. On the east, where 
stands the suburb St. Etienne, and on the north, 
the town is covered by the great canal of Languedoc, 
which is connected with the Garonne about two 
miles above Toulouse by the canal of Brienne, the 
latter being wide enough for several barges to lie on 
it abreast; at this point the navigation of the river 
is interrupted by a weir for the use of the corn-mills. 
To the south is an open space, extending between the 
almost parallel waters, but approachable only by 
roads of the very worst description ; on this side is 
the fauxbourg of St. Michael, and through it runs the 
high-way from Narbonne. On the east again, be- 
yond the canal of Languedoc, and nearly in a line 
with it, is a range of heights, bordered by the river 
Ere, and extending on the right to Montaudran, 
an OD 
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through which range pass all the approaches to:the 
canal and town from the eastward, Here -it was 
that Soult had taken up his position, for the walls 
of Toulouse, though old, and of great thickness, and 
flanked by towers, would not long have resisted the 
ingenuity of modern warfare. The left and centre of 
these heights, which seemed to be the most accessible, 
he had strongly fortified with entrenchments and 
redoubts, but towards the right where the line ap- 
-proached to within half gunshot of the Ers, he had 
trusted to the river for his safety. All the bridges, 
crossing the canal were protected by bridge-heads, 
while those across the Ers, out of cannon-range of the 
works, were destroyed, and the fauxbourg of St, 
Cyprien was likewise covered by strong entrench- 
ments. The southern front was the only one. left 
without any new defences; on this side ke relied 
upon the width and rapidity of the Garonne, and: the 
wretched condition of the cross-roads, that utterly 
forbade the passage of artillery. But though thus 
strongly posted, it does not appear that Soult felt 
much confidence of a favourable result ; even at the 
time when his exultation seemed at the highest, he 
wrote to Suchet, saying, that in case of being forced 
to retire he should draw nearer to him, and that 
it would be to their mutual advantage if the latter 
would make a diversion by the shortest line upon the 
upper Garonne. | 

. It was desirable for Wellington, who at length 
approached, to obtain a passage above the city, as 
in that case Soult must either abandon Toulouse, 
or give up all hopes of communicating with Suchet, 
now actually on the way to join him. He therefore 
ordered a bridge to be laid immediately below the 
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janction of the Arriége with the Garonne, but wher, 
with great difficulty, a sheer line had been stretched 
across the rapid current, it was found that the dis- 
tance was more by six-and-twenty yards than the 
pontoons would cover. Three days afterwards, a 
second attempt was made at a more convenient spot, 
and. Sir Rowland, having crossed, seized the bridge 
over¢he Arriége at Cintegobelle. The result, however, 
justified the calculations of the French marshal ; the 
road, when gained, was impassable for an army, and 
nothing was left to Hill except to recross the river. 
' Being thus compelled by the nature of the ground 
to abandon his first intentions, Wellington now re- 
solved to bridge. the stream belowToulouse, and, since 
he could do no better, attack the front of Soult’s for- 
midable position, before he should be reinforced. 
With this view, he took advantage of a favourable 
bend of the water about two miles above Grenade, 
where the Garonne skirts the main road, and though 
a few of the enemy’s horse patrolled the nght bank, 
and their whole army was within a short march, he 
met ‘with no opposition. The French marshal had, 
indeed, assured Suchet that whenever the passage 
should be attempted, he would give the allies battle, 
be the difference of numbers what it might, but now 
that the time had come, he rather busied himself with 
strengthening his position on the range of hills. 

_The bridge, which had been commenced ere day~ 
break, was finished in four hours, and by that time it 
was a bright and beautiful morning. The ground, 
then occupied by the allies, was much lower than 
the opposite bank, which rose to the height of fifty 
feet and was covered after the first two or three 
yards by an open wood. In this last, a few men 
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were posted, who had been sent over in boats at an. 
earlier hour, and the passage now began, the cavalry 
crossing in single files, the infantry by threes, while 
the bands played gaily, and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages collected to enjoy the spectacle, 
A total revulsion, indeed, seemed to have taken place 
amongst the great mass of the people; they were 
embittered by the exactions of Soult’s troops, ¢hey 
were weary of war and conscriptions, and it was 
evident that they wished well to the allies, to whose 
success alone they could look for a speedy peace. 
The peasants might even be seen volunteering their 
aid and dragging the guns of the horse-artillery up 
the bank as if the English had been their country- 
men. | | | o 
_ If this was an hour of triumph, it was also:one of 
extreme anxiety to the commander of the allies, 
Every moment he had to expect that Soult would 
rush down upon him from his mountain strong-hold 
before the passage of the river could be completed, 
and the pontoons were already beginning to show. 
signs of yielding to the weight and rapidity of the 
eurrent. The bridge; which had been fastened by 
four stays to trees on either side, was, by this time, 
forced back into the shape of a bow, and only three 
divisions of infantry under Beresford and a handful 
of cavalry had yet got over. When Freyre’s Span- 
iards and the light division were about to follow, the 
river had swelled to such a height, and the stream 
in consequence had grown so strong, that it became 
expedient to take up the platform. In the night the 
rain set in leavily, and when daylight came, it was 
found that several of the pontoons were swamped, 
and the whole were in great danger of being carried 
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away. . With some difficulty, the rest of the bridge 
wag. disengaged and taken up, but by this unfor- 
tunate necessity the army was divided into two un- 
eqtal parte, the main body being still upon the left 
bank, so that the smaller corps on the opposite side 
was exposed, without the possibility of support, to 
the peril of an attack from the whole French force 
combined. The general immediately crossed over in a 
beat and drew up his troops in the strongest position 
the ground afforded, with their left resting upon the 
Ers, and their right upon the Garonne, while at the 
same time he brought up some artillery to the left of 
the river, and placed it so as to rake the front of the 
two divisions. Still here was a favourable oppor- 
tunity for Soult to attack, and it seems strange that 
he should let it slip, unless it was, that having from 
repeated defeat imbibed a wholesome fear of his ad- 
versary, he did not like for any chance advantage to 
quit his strong-hold upon the hills: he had suffered 
by yielding to a similar temptation in the battles 
before Bayonne. | 
By the 8th (April) the river had sufficiently sub- 
sided for the pontoons to be laid down again, when 
the rest of the army crossed the Garonne, and the 
whole moved forward to the neighbourhood of the 
town. By a bold and rapid movement, a body of 
horse under Colonel Vivian then drove the enemy 
through the village of Croix d’Orade, pursuing them 
so closely that they had not time to -destroy the 
bridge over the Ers, the only one that had been left 
standing, and the possession of which was absolutely 
essential to the proposed attack upon the heights, 
Desperate as such a plan might be, the English 
commander, as we have already shown, bad no 
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alternative, the roads from the Arriége to Toulouse 
being impracticable for artillery or horse, and nearly so 
for infantry. His arrangements too were well calcula- 
ted to overcome the difficulties inseparable from this 
bold manceuvre ; Marshal Beresford, who was on the 
right of the Ers with the fourth and eight divisions, 
was directed to cross by the bridge at Croix d’Orade, 
and, having driven the enemy from the village of 
Montblanc, march along the left of the river and 
turn their right flank ; the Spaniards under Freyre 
had orders. in the mean time to attack the front of 
the position, in which they would be supported by 
British cavalry, and when they had gained the 
mountain-crest they were to advance along the 
heights till they had formed a junction with the 
marshal; on the extreme left by Montaudran, Colo- 
nel Arentschildt with Vivian's brigade watched the 
French horse on both banks of the Ers, while Sir 
Stapleton Cotton followed the movements of Beres- 
ford. To divert the enemy's attention as far as 
might be from the real attack, Picton and Baron 
Alten were directed to threaten the bridge-heads 
on the lower part of the canal; Sir Rowland in like 
manner occupying the French posted in the suburb 
of St. Cyprien. 

The battle commenced about seven o'clock on the 
10th of April, when the roofs and steeples of Toulouse 
were covered with spectators, who probably fek 
much more alarm for the fate of the town than 
anxiety for the success of their countrymen, A lit- 
tle before this hour, Beresford and the Spaniards 
both marched forward by the Alby road and crossed 
the Ers. The former, with his troops in three 
columns, then diverged to the left at Croix d’Orade 
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and assaulted the village of Montblanc, which being 
presently carried by the fourth division, he con- 
tinued his route up the river in the same order. Here 
the marshal had to pass over most difficult ground in 
a direction parallel to the enemy upon the hills, and 
under a heavy cannonade from all their guns ; yet the 
march of the troops was firm and unbroken, and, hav~ 
ing xyeached the point where he turned the French 
flank, he formed his lines and advanced to the attack. 
_. As soon as the marshal’s troops were in line and 
veady to advance, Freyre on his side put his corps in 
motion. At this time he was full half a mile from the 
enemy ; and the Spaniards boldly crossing the valley, 
marched at a quick rate against the French left 
where the ground was occupied by Clausel and Vil- 
latte with a brigade of cavalry in their front. The 
advance at first was successful, the Spaniards driving 
all before them till their two lines were lodged under 
some banks immediately below the enemy’s entrench- 
ment, while the reserve with the Portuguese guns 
and British horse remained on the heights where 
they had been.formed. But Freyre's movement on 
his own right failed altogether ; here the enemy re- 
pulsed his troops, and following up their success, 
turned his right by both sides of the high road lead-. 
ing from Toulouse to Croix d’Orade, and drove the 
Spaniards down the hill with great slaughter. The 
French were now on the point of seizing the bridge 
over the Ers and thus cutting off Beresford from the 
rest of the army, but in good time a corps of Por- 
tuguese Cacadores moved up to their left, and, assisted 
by some English dragoons, brought the pursuers toa 
halt. Wellington too, the moment he saw the Spa- 
niards giving way, galloped to the spot, and by his 
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personal exertions rallied about a company of them 
near the cypress trees on the Alby road. Nor did the 
Spanish officers neglect their duty at this crisis ; they 
now used every exertion to re-form the broken bands 
of their countrymen and bring them again into posi- 
tion, as during the heat of the battle they had ful. 

filled the part of brave and skilful soldiers. - 7 

On his side Picton had not been more fortunate, _ 
though here the attack failed, not from want of cou- 
rage but from an excess of daring. He had con- 
verted the intended feint at Pont Jumeau into a 
real assault, a desperate attempt, that could hardly 
be expected to end otherwise than it did, in total 
failure. The broad road leading to the Jumeau bridge 
was a dead flat, and though the entrenchment, 
thrown across to defend the passage of the canal, 
looked at the short distance like a trifling embank- 
ment, yet on a nearer approach, it was found to be a 
ditch, dry indeed, but full six feet deep and as many 
wide, the mound on the opposite side rising to the 
height of five fect, so that the assailants had to climb 
nearly three yards from the bottom. Behind this 
mound the French were posted in great strength, and 
when the British troops had reached it, after running 
along the flat road for a considerable distance under 
a sharp fire of musketry, it was found impossible to 
surmount such an obstacle without ladders. But 
ladders they had not with them, nor were they 
readily to be procured, and Picton, therefore, after 
sustaining a heavy loss, was compelled to retire. 

_ At the Pont des Minimes, the riflemen of the light 
division, more faithful to the orders they had received, 
contented themselves with keeping up an irregular 
fire, and did not venture to attack the enemty’s posi- 
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tion; but in truth, the possession of the bridge, 
could they have carried it, would have been of no 
service, for beyond it was a space of level, exposed 
ground, extending for. nearly half a mile and com- 
manded by the walls and towers of the city. Hill, 
too, combining as he always did the most perfect dis- 
cretion with his valour, had driven the French within 
their avorks before St. Cyprien, and kept them in the 
constant fear of a powerful attack on that quarter. 

In the mean while Beresford had completed his 
first success. Directing Sir Lowry Cole to advance 
with the fourth division against the enemy’s ex- 
treme right, where Leseur defended Montaudran, 
he at the same time moved up with the sixth divi- 
sion under Clinton to the attack of the redoubts on 
Mont Calvinet, which were now occupied by Harispe's 
division, reinforced by the troops whom the repulse 
of the Spaniards had set at liberty. The face of the 
eminence, which Clinton’s column had to ascend, was. 
exceedingly steep and difficult and commanded the 
whole way up by the French artillery, yet the troops 
moved on with the most unflinching steadiness and 
carried the hill on the enemy’s right with the redoubt 
that covered and protected it. Here Clinton lodged 
his troops on the same height with the French, who, 
however, still remained in possession of four other re- 
doubts and the intrenchments as well as of the forti- 
fied houses. But the position of the latter was every. 
moment growing less tenable, for Sir Lowry Cole 
had, in spite of all obstacles, forced his way up the 
hill in his quarter, and by noon had established him- 
self on the left of Sir Henry Clinton. 

There was now a brief pause in the main battle. 
The badness of the roads had induced Beresford to 
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leave his guns at Montblanc, and some time necessa-~ 
rily elapsed ere they could be brought up to -him, 
and before the routed Spaniards could be re-formed 
to assist in the attack. This brief respite the French 
employed with their usual energy. As the whole 
face of the hill was intersected with hollow roads, 
and the soil was a stiff heavy clay, they had laid 
planks between their different works for the emore 
rapid movement of their artillery wherever it should 
be most needed, and over these they now dragged 
their guns from the heights of Pujade to those of 
Calvinet ; thither too Taupin’s division was moved 
up from St. Cyprien, for by this time Soult began to 
have a better idea of the English general's intentions. 
About one o'clock Beresford was joined by the 
artillery, when he continued his movement along the 
ridges to the attack of the redoubts on Mont Calvinet. 
Clinton’s division being considerably in advance, 
Soult thought to overpower him by a vigorous assault 
before he could be joined by Sir Lowry Cole, for 
which purpose he pushed forward Clausel and Taupin 
against his front, while Leseur’s brigade and Berton’s 
cavalry were to fall upon his flank. But Sir Henry 
Clinton, instead of waiting for the attack, rushed 
forward to meet it with the bayonet, and as the 
enemy could receive no support from the fire of their 
redoubts, the contest became one of individual 
strength and courage. Both sides fought the battle 
well and bravely, yet in the end the French were 
completely routed; General Taupin was killed, and 
Pack’s brigade carried the two principal redoubts and 
fortified houses in the enemy's centre. A desperate 
attempt was then made from the canal to regain these 
works, which was defeated. Still Soult persevered, 
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and endeavoured to retrieve the day by changing his 
front and taking up a new line from the heights of 
La Pujade to the Pont de Demoiselles, a bridge over 
the canal on theroad to Montaudran ; from this point 
the French advanced in great force for the recovery 
of the redoubts, which they deemed the key of their 
position, and the English, seeing them approach, 
planted their colours on the parapet in defiance, 
Here again the enemy were repulsed after a sanguin- 
ary struggle, and at length 1t seemed that their spirits 
‘were completely broken; upon the advance of the 
victorious sixth division, the Spaniards making a 
corresponding movement on their front, they no 
longer waited for the assault, but gradually withdrew 
from their remaining works, yet with so much skill 
that they carried off all their guns except one, which 
fell into the hands of the allies. 

By four o’clock in the evening the action was at 
an end, and the victors remained in possession of 
the whole range of heights lookmg down upon 
Toulouse, while the French occupied an intermediate 
ridge in great strength. Having thus established 
himself on three sides of the town, Wellington de- 
tached his light cavalry to cut off the communication 
by the only road that remained to the enemy prac- 
ticable for carriages, and in this position waited till 
he could make arrangements for placing his troops 
between the canal and the Garonne. In the night, 
however, Soult withdrew all his posts within the 
entrenched line behind the canal. Yet, this defeat 
the French considered, and have ever since called, a 
victory, so great a thing did it seem to them to escape 
at all from the hands of Wellington. se 

The inhabitants of Toulouse were in despair at the 
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impending prospect of a siege, for the Duke of Dalma- 
tia, who seldom allowed any considerations of huma- 
nity to stand in the way of his military projects, was 
preparing for his defence, and the allies only waited 
to supply their deficient ammunition, for which pur- 
pose they were bringing up the reserves from Aire and 
Orthez. Soult, however, was induced to abandon 
this intention, partly it may be from doubt ef the 
result and that he deemed it the safer course to 
effect a junction with Suchet, and partly because he 
dreaded the odium that would follow the exposing of 
so great and rich a city to destruction. This last 
consideration must have had particular weight at a 
time when recent events, as he well knew, made it 
extremely doubtful whether the Bourbons might not 
regain the throne, and they were not likely to look 
upon the ruin of Toulouse as good service. But 
whatever might be the cause, he retired with his 
whole force on the night of the 11th, marching to 
join Suchet by the road to Carcassonne. 

It was about noon of the 12th (April) when Wel- 
lington entered Toulouse, and found the white flag 
flying, the people wearing cockades of the same 
eolour, the imperial eagles pulled down, and Bona- 
parte’s statue thrown out of the window of the Capitol. 
His entrance, however, though the result of victory, 
was less that of a conqueror than of a friend, who had 
just freed the town from an enemy and saved it from 
destruction. Theadjoint of the mayor went out to meet 
him with an address* expressive of the city’s loyalty 

# 6 ET’ Adjoint du Maire de la Ville de Toulouse a son 

Excellence le Marquis de Wellington. 
‘* MonsEIGNEUR, “Ce 12 Avril, 1814. 
_ ™ Aunom du peuple de Toulouse, que cette heurouse circonstance 
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to Louis XVIII., and groups of females of all classes 
thronged the streets, the poorer sort in their holiday 
clothes, shouting, ‘ Vive notre bon roi! vivent les 
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nous fait doublement apprécier le bonheur de représenter, nous vous 
supplions & faire agréer & notre cher Roi Louis XVIII. les hom- 
mages d’amour et de respect que vingt ans de souffrance n font fait 
qu’ acc croftre, de recevoir en son nom la clef de sa bonne ville, et 
d’agréer, Monscigneur, la reconnaissance sans bornes que votre con- 
duite grande, généreuse, ct sans exemple dans Vhistoire, vous a 
acquise.’ 
“ To the Municipality of Toulouse. 

‘¢ Messirurs, “ 4 Toulouse, ce 12 Avril, 1814. 

‘* En entrant dans votre ville il faut que je vous rappelle que 
jai envahi la France i la téte des armées alliées de Sa Majesté le 
Roi d’Espagne et de Jeurs Altesses Royales le Prince Régent d’ An- 
gleterre et le Prince Régent de Portugal, en conséquence de la guerre 
injuste que le gouvernement actuel de la France a faite a ces puis- 
sances, et des succés militaires de ces mémes armécs, 

‘* L’objet des Gouvernemens que j’ai l"honneur de servir a tou- 
jours été la paix; une paix fondée sur l’indépendance de leurs états 
respectifs, et de toutes les puissances de i’Europe; et j’ai toute 
raison de croire que les Ambassadeurs de ces Augustes Souverains 
sont a présent eugagés, de concert avec leurs alliés du nord de 
l’Europe, 4 Chatillon-sur-Seine, A négocier une telle paix, s’il est 
possible de l’atteindre avec le Gouvernement actuel de la France. 

“ Je vois que la ville de Toulouse, comme beaucoup d’autres 
villes de Ja France, contient des personnes qui désirent suivre l’ex- 
emple de Bordeaux, de secouer le joug sous lequel la France a eouf- 
fert pendant tant d’années, et d’aider a la restauration de la maison 
légitime des Bourbons, sous le gouvernement de laquelle la France a 
prospéré pendant plusicurs siécles. C’est a eux 4 décider si, d’aprés 
ce que je viens de leur annoncer, et co que j’avais fait annoncer Ala 
ville de Bordeaux, avant que d’y laisser entrer les troupes, ils veu- 
lent se déclarer. Svils le font il sera de mon devoirde les considérer 
comme alliés, et de leur donner tous les secoursen mon pouvoir, 
tant que la guerre durera. Mais il est également de mon devoir de 
leur faire savoir que, si la paix se fait avec le Gouvernement actuel 
de la France, il ne sera plus en mon pouvoir de leur donner secours 
ou assistance quelconque. 

€ J’ai l'honneur d’étre, &c. | 
ci La Municipalité de Toulouse.” “ WELLINGTON, 
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Anglais! vivent nos libérateurs!” The people, in- 
deed, seemed well nigh frantic with delight, though 
never was the web of life blended of such opposite 
materials, for, while the populace shouted and the 
bells peeled out their most joyful notes, thousands of 
dead were lying heaped about the walls, and the hos- 
pitals echoed with the moans of the wounded. One, 
who was an eye-witness of the scene, and whosemili- 
tary habits must have hardened him against any un- 
due feelings of sensitiveness, confesses that he was 
shocked at seeing a car-load of the maimed and dy- 
ing carried through all this tumult, chiefly hussars 
and chasseurs whose heads and faces were wrapped 
in the folds of blood-stained bandages, their arms in 
slings or splints, and their jackets nearly glued to 
their backs from sabre-cuts; the poor creatures 
in whom life was at the ebb, rolled along, without 
either eyes or ears for the noisy scene about them, 
which could be likened to nothing so well as an un- 
masked carnival. 

The same evening Colonel Cooke and Colonel St. 
Simon arrived from Paris, the first sent by the British 
minister, and the latter by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, to acquaint the contending generals 
with what had happened. By this time the allies 
had entered the capital, and had published a procla- 
mation, declaring themselves resolved to make no 
peace with the Emperor, upon which the senate 
assembled and decreed the forfeiture of Napoleon. 
A Provisional Government was then appointed, under 
which Louis XVIII. was called to the throne, 
when Buonaparte, resigning all pretensions to the 
crown, which had been torn from his head, accepted 
@ pension and an establishment in the island of Elba. 
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This intelligence was made general at. a later hour 
in the theatre, which was thrown open gratis to the 
British officers, When first announced from the 
stage between the pieces, a few half-stifled excla- 
mations were heard, as if none eould believe the 
news, which yet. all wished to be true; then a 
murmur ran round the house, growing louder and 
louder, till at length it burst out into a clamour 
of applause, and, the actor being called back, the 
orchestra struck up, “ Vive Henri Quatre !”—the 
monarch, upon whose name the Bourbons have ever 
been content to draw for popularity. : 
- The news of Bonaparte’s abdication was. speedily 
conveyed to Sir John Hope, who, not having re- 
ceived any orders as yet from Wellington, did not 
think fit to give notice to the French commander 
upon such unofficial information. At the same time, 
in the hope of putting an end to hostilities till the 
arrival of more authentic intelligence, he desired 
his officers on the out-posts to communicate these 
tidings to the French at their advanced picquets. 
But so far were the enemy from paying any at- 
tention to the news, that they seemed rather dis- 
posed to make the best use of the time remaining 
to them, for the purpose of trying once again to 
wash out months of defeat by an hour of victory, 
and a little before daylight they made a furious 
sally. The allies, however, had been informed of 
their intention by a deserter, and, being on their 
guard, received them warmly. For some time the 
battle went on in utter darkness, or in darkness that 
was only dispelled by the broad flash of cannon, 
the sparkle of musketry, or the blue light. of fire- 
balls, thrown from the citadel to show the assailants 
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where to direct their guns. Towards the close of 
the action the moon arose, but it was not till day 
broke that the carnage became visible in- its full 
extent, and then the ground might be seen covered 
on all sides with the dead and the dying, the offi- 
cers and men of the opposed armies lying inter- 
mingled in confused heaps. In this sanguinary 
suftiek which left each party where it found them, 
many hundreds were sacrificed, and Sir John Hope, 
being wounded, was made prisoner. _— 
But the conduct of the commander at Bayonn 
can hardly create any surprise, when we find Soult 
himself stubbornly refusing to give in his adhesion 
to the provincial government of France, and request- 
ing an armistice, till he could receive orders from 
Napoleon. This demand Wellington refused to allow ; 
he observed to the marshal, that it was useless ex- 
pecting official advice from a government which no 
longer existed, and that Colonel St. Simon having 
been sent to him by the existing powers, the events 
which had just taken place could not be better 
authenticated. Under such circumstances, he added, 
that he could not grant a suspension of hostilities, 
till Soult had sent in his adhesion to the provisional 
government, as, by so doing, he would sacrifice not 
only the interests of the allies, but of France itself, 
which was equally interested in avoiding a civil war. 
Nothing could be juster than this view of the case; 
for it was easy to see that any appearance of an 
understanding between Wellington and Soult, be- 
fore the latter had abjured the cause of Napoleon, 
would serve to keep the French army united, and 
thus afford opportunity to all the intrigues that 
the imperial faction might carry on in furtherance 
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of their master’s pretensions. Such indeed was 
evidently the intention ef the proposed armistice, 
and the English general, therefore, prepared to tread 
out this last spark of fire, ere it should again set 
the kingdom in a blaze. Having agreed upon a 
truce with the general officer commanding at Mont- 
auban, he marched his troops towards Castelnau- 
dary, but in the mean time, Suchet, with the 
army of Aragon and Catalonia, had acceded to the 
new order of things; Soult, therefore, had no longer 
any choice left to him, and he, too, sent in his ad- 
hesion. 

Thus, after many years of useless carnage, was 
peace once again restored to Europe,* and Welling- 


*The following is a copy of the Convention made by the two 
commanders, and usually known by the uame of— 


‘¢ THE CONVENTION OF TOULOUSE. 
“ Toulouse, 18th April, 1814. 


“‘ Bield Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, and the Marshals 
the Duke of Dalmatia and the Duke of Albufera, being desirous of 
concluding a suspension of hostilities between the armies under their 
respective orders, and of agreeing upon a line of demarcation, have 
named the undermentioned Officers for that purpose. On the part 
of the Marquis of Wellington, Major General Sir G. Murray and 
Major General Don Luis Wimpffen ; and on the part of the Duke 
of Dalmatia and the Duke of Albufera, the General of Division 
Count Gazan. 

“ These Officers, having exchanged their full powers, have agreed 
upon the following Articles :— 

* Art. 1. From the date of the present Convention there shall 
be a suspension of hostilities between the allied armies, under the 
orders of Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington ; and the armies 

_of France, under the orders of Marshal the Duke of Dalmatia, and 
of Marshal the Duke of Albufera. 
' - 6 Art. 2. Hostilities shall not be recommenced on either part, 
without a previous notice being oe of five days, 
AA 
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ton took this occasion of expressing his sense of the 
conducé of his gallant army. 
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“Art. 3. The limits of the department of the Haute Garonne, 
with the departments of the Arriége, Aude, and Tarn, shall be the 
line of demareation between the armies as far as the town of Buzet 
on the Tarn ; the line will then follow the course of the Tarn to 
its junction with the Garonne, making a circuit, however, on the 
left hank of the Tarn opposite Montauban, to the distance of three 
quarters of a league from the bridge of Montauban; from the mouth 
of the river Tarn the line of demarcation will follow the right bank 
of the Garonne, as far as the limits of the department of the Lot 
and Garonne, with the department of La Gironde; it will then 
pass by La Roélle, Sauveterre, and Rauzan, to the Dordogne, and 
will follow the right bank of that river, and of the Gironde to the 
sea. In the event, however, of a different line of cemarcation 
having been already determined by Lieutenant General the Earl of 
Dalhousie and General Decaen, the line fixed upon by those Offi- 
cers shall be adhered to. 

Art. 4. Hostilities shall also cease on both sides in regard to the 
places of Bayonne, St. Jeau Pied de Port, Navarreins, Blaye, and 
the Castle of Lourdes. 

‘The Governors of these places shall be allowed to provide for 
the daily subsistence of their garrisons in the adjacent country ; the 
garrison of Bayonne, within a cireuit of eight leagues from Bayonne, 
and the garrisons of the other places named, within a circuit of three 
leagues round each place. 

“‘ Officers shall be sent to the garrisons of the above places to 
communicate to them the terms of the present Convention. 

* Art. 5. The town and forts of Santofia shall be evacuated by 
the French troops, and made over to the Spanish forces. The 
French garrison will remove with it all that properly belongs to it, 
together with such arms, artillery, and other military effects, as 
have not been the property originally of the Spanish Government. 

‘The Marquis of Wellington will determine whether the French 
garrison of Santofia shall return to France by land or by sea; and, 
in either case, the passage of the garrison shall be secured, and it 
will be directed upon one of the places or ports most contiguous to 
the army of the Duke of Dalmatia, 

* The ships of war or other vessels now in the army of Santofia 
belonging to France, shall be allowed to proceed to Rochefort with 
passports for that purpose. 
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“GENERAL OrpER, “Toulouse, 16th April, 1814. 


“3. The Commander of the Forces takes this op- 
portunity of expressing his approbation of the conduct 


** The Duke of Dalmatia will send an officer to communicate to 
the French General commanding in Santofia, the terms of the pre- 
sent Convention, and cause them to be complied with. 

“‘eirt. 6. The fort of Venasque shall be made over as soon as 
possible to the Spanish troops, and the French garrison shall pro- 
ceed by the most direct route to the Head Quarters of the French 
army. The garrison will remove with it the arms and ammunition 
which were originally French. 

“Art. 7. The line of demarcation between the allied armies, 
and the army of Marshal Suchet, shall be the line of the frontier of 
Spain and France, from the Mediterranean to the limits of the 
department of the Haute Garonne. 

‘* Art. 8. The garrisons of all the places which are occupied by 
the troops of the army of the Duke of Albufera, shall be allowed to 
return without delay into France. These garrisons shall remove 
with all that properly belongs to them, as also all the arms and 
artillery originally French, 

“The garrisons of Murviedro and of Pefiiscola shall join the 
garrison of Tortora, and their troops will then proceed together by 
the great road, and enter France by Perpignan. The day of the 
arrival of those garrisons at Gerona, the fortresses of Figueras and 
of Rosas shall be made over to the Spanish troops, and the French 
garrisons of these places shall proceed to Perpignan. 

‘© As soon as information is received of the French garrisons of 
Murviedro, Peffiscola,and Tortosa, having passed the French frontier, 
the place and forts of Barcelona shall be made over to the Spanish 
troops, and the French garrisons shall march immediately for Per- 
pignan. The Spanish authorities will provide for the necessary 
means of transport being supplied to the French garrisons in their 
march to the frontier. 

“The sick or wounded of any of the French garrisons who are 
notin a state to move with the troops, shall remain and be treated 
in the hospitals where they are; and will be sont into France as 
soon as they have recovered. 

‘Art. 9. From the date of the ratification of the present conven- 
tion, there shall not be removed from Pefiscola, Murviedro, Tortosa, 
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of the army in general since the troops have passed 
the French frontier, and of returning his thanks to 
the General Officers of the army in particular, and 
to the Officers for the attention they have paid to the 
discipline of the troops. 

“‘4, There have been some exceptions certainly, 
which the Commander of the Forces has been obliged 
to notice, but they are principally among those whose 


Barcelona, or any of the other places, any artillery, arms, ammu- 
nition, or any other military effects belonging to the Spanish Go- 
vernment; and the provisions remaining at the evacuation of these 
places shall be made over to the Spanish authorities. 

‘“ Art. 10. The roads shall be free for the passage of couriers 
through the cantonments of both armies, provided they are furnished 
with regular passports. 

“ Art, 11. During the continuance of the present Convention, 
deserters from either army shall be arrested, and shall be delivered 
up, if demanded. 

“Art, 12, The navigation of the Garonne shall be free from 
Toulouse to the sea; and all boats in the service of either army, 
employed in the river, shall be allowed to pass unmolested. 

‘“‘ Art. 13. The cantonments of the troops shall be arranged so 
as to leave a space of two leagues, at least, between the quarters of 
the different armies. 

“Art. 14, The movements of the troops for the establishment 
of their cantonments, shall commence immediately after the rati- 
fication of the present convention. 

‘‘ The ratification is to take place within twenty-four hours for 
the army of the Duke of Dalmatia, and within forty-eight hours for 
the army of the Duke of Albufera.” 


Signed Signed — Sign€ 
G. Murray, Luis Wimprren, Lient General 
M.G, and Q.M.G. XefedeE.M.G.deCampafia De Gazan. 
de los Exercitos Espafioles. 


Anprouvé Confirmed Approuvé 
Le Marecua, Duc WELLINGTON. Lr Manecual 
D’ AvBurERA. Duc De Datmatie. 
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experience of the evils to be apprehended from allow- 
ing the troops to ill treat and plunder the inhabitants, 
and from want of attention to the orders of the army, 
ig more limited than that of others. | 

‘©5, The Commander of the Forces trusts, that 
the Officers of the army are aware of the advantages 
which have been derived from the good conduct of 
the troops; and that they will never forget that it is 
as much their duty towards their own country and 
the troops under their command, to prevent them 
from ill treating and injuring the people inhabiting 
the country become the theatre of the operations of 
the war, as it is to set them the example of courage 
and conduct, and to lead, animate, and direct them 
when opposed to the enemy in the field. 

. “¢ WELLINGTON.” 

At the same time fresh honours did not fail to be 
heaped upon him, whose sagacity and persevering 
spirit had so much contributed to this result, As 
early as the 12th of this month (April) he had re- 
ceived a letter of acknowledgment from King Ferdi- 
nand, and he now was honoured with one from the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, bearing date the 26th of 
February, and announcing that the Swedish monarch 
had conferred upon him the Military Order of the 
Sword. But in his own country he found the high- 
est, as no doubt it was the dearest, of all the honours 
that he had won by years of toil and peril. In the 
month of May he was advanced to a Dukedom, 
three hundred thousand pounds being voted by Par- 
liament for the purchase of an estate suitable to the 
dignity, with such an additional grant of imcome as 
raised the annual amount of his parliamentary allow- 
ances to seventeen thousand pounds. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
1814—1815. 


The Duke goes to Paris—Spanish affairs—The Duke returns to 
England, and assumes his seat jn the House of Lords—Returns 
his thanks personally to the Commons—Goes to the Netherlands 
—Revisits Paris—His negotiation with the French Government 
—Slave Trade—American privateerse—Riot at Rennes—He joins 
the Congress at Vienna—Intelligence of Napoleon’s Evasion 
from Elba—Treaty concluded by the Allies—He takes the 
command of the army of the Netherlands—Murat defeated in 
Italy—Wellington’s plan of campaign adopted by the Allied 
monarchs. 

At the desire of Lord Castlereagh, the Duke now 
went to Paris for the purpose of conferring with him; 
but he did not remain there many days, for his pre- 
sence was requisite with the army to superintend the 
march and embarkation of the troops, twelve thou- 
sand of these gallant veterans being summoned to a 
new field of war in America, where under less for- 
tunate and less skilful generals they were soon to fall 
ingloriously. He was also anxious to visit Madrid, 
in the hope of prevailing upon all parties there to 
beeome less violent and adopt a constitution more 
practicable as well as better calculated to establish 
the peace and happiness of the nation. Indeed, there 
was no time to be lost; the Spanish leaders had already 
begun to take different sides, O'Donnel and Elio 
having declared for the king, absolute and despotic, 
while Freyre and the Principe de Anglona were no 
less warm in favour of the Constitution, the greatest 
fault of which was that it went beyond the ideas and 
wishes of the people by at least halfa century. The 
majority of the nation, especially amongst the lower 
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classes, was decidedly in favour of the Inquisition 
and of absolutism ; and the liberals found it even pru- 
dent to quit Madrid, where every symbol of liberty 
was formally committed to the flames or broken to 
pieces, and their destruction celebrated by a High 
Mass. The Constitutionalists had now no hope ex- 
cept in the third and fourth armies that were quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood of Tarbes, but here they 
were anticipated by the Duke, who on his way to 
Madrid reviewed the Spaniards and used his utmost 
exertions to confirm both officers and soldiers in their 
allegiance to Ferdinand. The weight and influence 
of such a character being thrown into the scale 
naturally turned the balance, and had he been equally 
successful in his efforts to instil prudence and mode- 
ration into the minds of the absolutists, Spain would 
soon have become a happy country. But despotism 
proved a less tractable subject than democracy ; 
though the king and his ministers treated the Duke 
with the utmost courtesy, he found that he could do 
but little good, and it was evident that the latter were 
by no means anxious to connect themselves more 
closely with England. Avverse as he was at all times to 
popular domination, he was yet anxious that Ferdi- 
nand should govern upon liberal principles, and he 
used the argument of all others most likely to pre- 
vail with Spaniards ; he assured them that till they 
had settled their internal concerns upon a liberal 
basis, theEnglish government would not give even the 
unexpended part of the subsidy for the year, much less 
afford them any fresh aid, or even permit the raising of 
money by way of loan in England. But though he 
was able to obtain the fairest promises of amendment, 
it does not appear that they were performed, or ever 
intended to be performed. Neither was he more 
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successful when he came to discuss the question of 
foreign policy with the Spanish ministers ; so obsti- 
nately were they bent upon urging the rights of the 
king’s family to Naples, Parma, and Placentia, that 
it became obvious to him these points must be 
obtained for them, or they would fling themselves 
at all hazards into the arms of France. He, there- 
fore, urged the Spanish cause upon his own goyern- 
ment, while in a memorandum * addressed to Fer- 
dinand he at the same time endeavoured to open the 
eyes of that monarch to the real interests of his 
country. But other matters of no less importance 
began to press upon his attention, and he again re- 
turned to Bordeaux, leaving the management of 
Spanish affairs in the hands of his brother, Sir Henry 
Wellesley. 

The occupation of war was now fully at an end, 
and as a natural consequence the Duke resigned the 
command of the Spanish armies t, his former resig- 
nation in the time of the Cortes never having been 
officially accepted by that body, although willingly 
enough received by the Regency. But a more pain- 
ful task remained to Wellington in the taking leave 
of the British troops, those gallant spirits to whom 
he was so mainly indebted for all his honours ; they 
had paid down their blood as the price of his duke- 
dom, and from the tone of the brief and manly 
address t in which he bade them farewell, there can 
be little doubt that he felt the full value of their 
services. 

Leaving the command of the army with Lord Dal- 
housie, the Duke embarked at Bordeaux for England, 
where he arrived on the 23rd of June, after an 


* See Appendix No. I. +See Appendix No. II. 
t See Appendix No. III. 
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absence of many years ; but finding that the Prince 
Regent had gone to Portsmouth with his royal 
visitors, the principal crowned heads of Europe, he 
hastened thither on the day following. There his 
presence was greeted by all classes of people with 
enthusiasm, while his reception by the prince and 
his distinguished guests was such as might become 
the goldier who had uniformly been victorious, 
though opposed to all the French marshals in suc- 
cession. At this time the whole country rang with 
the name of Wellington ; he had left England as a 
knight, he returned to it as a duke; and even that 
honour, although the highest the country has it in 
its power to confer, was to, be rendered yet more 
brilliant by the circumstances that attended it. 

On the 28th of June, shortly after three o'clock, 
Wellington was introduced into the House of Lords 
by the Dukes of Richmond and Beaufort, both in 
military uniform, over which they wore their ducal 
robes. Below the throne sate his duchess and his 
mother, the Countess of Mornington, no ceremony 
being omitted that could add dignity to the occasion. 
It would seem too as if fortune had resolved that his 
honours should be fully blazoned in men’s eyes ; for, 
owing to his long absence, his patents of creation as 
Baron, Earl, Marquis, and Duke, had all to be read 
upon the same day, a thing perfectly unparalleled 
in the records of Parliament. The oaths were then 
administered, the test-rolls signed, and he took: his 
seat, when Lord Chancellor “Eldon arose, and ad- 
dressed him for the purpose of conveying the thanks 
which had been voted to him by the house on the 
evening previous :— 
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“My Lorp Dvuxe or WELLINGTON, 

“ ] have received the commands of this House, 
which, I am persuaded, has witnessed with infinite 
satisfaction your.Grace’s personal introduction into 
this august assembly, to return your Grace the 
thanks and acknowledgments of this House, for 
your great and eminent services to your King and 
country. 

“In the execution of these commands, I cannot 
forbear to call the especial attention of all who hear 
me to a fact in your Grace’s life, singular, I believe, 
in the history of the country, and infinitely honour- 
able to your Grace, that you have manifested, upon 
your first entrance into this House, your right, under 
various grants, to all the dignities in the Peerage of 
this realm which the Crown can confer. These dig- 
nitics have been conferred at various periods, but in 
the short compass of little more than four years, for 
great public services, occurring mn rapid succession, 
claiming the favour of the Crown, influenced by its 
sense of justice to your Grace and the country ; and 
on no one occasion in which the Crown has thus 
rewarded your merits have the Houses of Parlia- 
ment been inattentive to your demands upon the 
gratitude of the country. Upon all such occasions 
they have offered to your Grace their acknowledg- 
ments and thanks, the highest honours they could 
bestow. : 

“T decline all attempts to state your Grace's emi- 
nent merits in your military character ; to represent 
those brilliant actions, those illustrious achievements, 
which have attached immortality to the name of 
Wellington, and which have given to this country a 
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degree of glory unexampled in the annals of this 
kingdom. In thus acting, I believe I best consult 
the feelings which evince your Grace's title to the 
character of a truly great and illustrious man. 

“My duty to this House cannot but make me 
most anxious not to fall short of the expectation 
which the House may have formed as to the execu- 
tion ef what may have been committed to me on this 
great occasion ; but the most anxious consideration 
which I have given to the nature of that duty has 
convinced me that I cannot more effectually do jus- 
tice to the judgment of the House, than by referring 
your Grace to the terms and language in which the 
House has so repeatedly expressed its own sense of 
the distinguished and consummate wisdom and judg- 
ment, the skill and ability, the prompt energy, the 
indefatigable exertion, the perseverance, the fortitude, 
and the valour, by which the victories of Vimeiro, 
Talavera, Salamanca, and Vittoria, were achieved ; 
by which the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz 
were gloriously terminated ; by which the deliver- 
ance of Portugal was effectuated ; by which the ever- 
memorable establishment of the allied armies on the 
frontiers of France was accomplished ; armies push- 
ing forward, in the glory of victory at Orthes, to 
the occupation of Bordeaux. 

“These achievements, in their immediate conse- 
quence infinitely beneficial to the common cause, 
have, in their final results, secured the peace, pro- 
sperity, and glory of this country ; whilst your Grace's 
example has animated to great exertions the other 
nations of Europe,—exertions rescuing them from 
tyranny, and restoring them to independence, by 
which there has been ultimately established ameng 
all the nations of Europe, that balance of power, 
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which, giving sufficient strength to every nation, 
provides that no nation shall be too strong. — 

“JT presume not to trespass upon the House by 
representing the personal satisfaction which I have 
derived from being the honoured instrument of con- 
veying to your Grace the acknowledgments and 
thanks of this House upon every occasion upon which 
they have been offered to your Grace, or by endea- 
vouring to represent the infinite gratification which 
I enjoy in thus offering, on the behalf of the House, 
on this day to your Grace in person, those acknow- 
ledgments and those thanks. Your Grace is now 
called to aid hereafter, by your wisdom and judg- 
ment, the great council of that nation, to the peace, 
prosperity, and glory of which your Grace has al- 
ready so essentially contributed ; and I tender your 
Grace, now taking your seat in this House, in 
obedience to its commands, the thanks of the House 
in the words of its resolution :—-That the thanks of 
this House be given to Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, on his return from his command abroad, 
for his eminent and unremitting service to his Ma-. 
jesty and to the public.” 

The Duke answered the address to the following 
effect : 

“My Lorps, : 

‘“‘T have to perform a duty to which I feel mysel 
very inadequate, to return your Lordships my thanks 
for this fresh mark of your approbation of my con- 
duct and of your favour. 

“J assure your Lordships that I am entirely over- 
come by the honours which have been conferred upon 
me, and by the favour with which I have been re- 
ceived in this country by the Prince Regent, by your 
. berdships, and by the public. | 
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“In truth, my Lords, when I reflect upon the 
advantages which I enjoyed in the confidence reposed 
in me, and the support afforded by the Government, 
and by His Royal Highness the Commander in Chief, 
in the cordial assistance which I invariably received 
upon all occasions from my gallant friends the Ge- 
neral Officers of the army, who are an honour to 
theinx country, the gallantry and discipline of the 
troops, and in the manner in which I was encouraged 
and excited to exertion by the protection and gra- 
cious favour of the Prince, I cannot but consider that, 
however great the difficulties with which I had to 
contend, the means to contend with them were equal 
to overcome them; and I am apprehensive that I 
shall not be found so deserving of your favour as I 
wish. 

“Tf, however, my merit is not great, my gratitude 
is unbounded; and I can only assure your Lordships 
that you will always find me ready to serve His 
Majesty to the utmost of my ability in any capacity 
in which my services can be at all useful to this 
great country.” 

The same spirit of generous admiration seemed to 
possess all the members of the House of Commons. 
They had already voted the Duke half a million for 
his services, and now, in passing an additional vote 
of thanks, they resolved that it should be communi- 
cated to him by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose. In reply, the Duke signified his desire to make 
his acknowledgments to the Hous: in person, and, 
permission being granted, the following day was fixed 
upon for the ceremony. 

At a little before five the House was crowded, 
the assembly wearing an unusual appearance from the 
mingled costume of its members. Many of them.were. 
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m naval or military uniform, plainly showing how 
a long war had changed the nature of the English 
people, who but a few years before would have 
viewed such a scene with dislike, if not with suspicion. 
Many too had on the court dresses, in which they had 
just been attending the Speaker with an address to 
the Prince Regent upon the peace, and the few who 
wore their ordinary habits seemed to be the exeep- 
tions to a prevailing fashion. 

The Speaker having taken his place in his official 
robes, the House was informed that the Duke of Wel- 
lington waited for admission; hereupon, a chair 
was ordered to be set for him on the left hand of the 
bar, towards the middle of the chamber, and the 
Duke entered, the whole House rising to do him 
honour and the Speaker inviting him to be seated. 
In compliance with this request, he then sate down 
and remained for some time covered, the serjeant 
standing on his right hand with the mace grounded, 
during which the members resumed their seats. 
After a little while, he rose, took off his hat, and ad- 
dressed the Speaker as follows. 

‘‘ Mr. Speaker; I was anxious to be permitted to 
attend this House, in order to return my thanks in 
person for the honour they have done me in deputing 
a committee of their members to congratulate me on 
my return to this country ; and this, after the House 
had animated my exertions by their applause upon 
every occasion which appeared to merit their appro- 
bation, and after they had filled up the measure of 
their favours by conferring upon me, at the recom- 
mendation of the Prince Regent, the noblest gift that 
any subject had ever received. 

“JT hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me 
to take this opportunity-of expressing my admir- 
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ation of the great efforts made by this House and the 
country at a moment of unexampled pressure and diffi- 
culty, in order to support the great scale of operations 
by which the contest was brought to so fortunate a 
termination. By the wise policy of Parliament, the 
Government was enabled to give the necessary sup- 
port to the operations which were carried on under 
my girection; and I was encouraged, by the confi- 
dence reposed in me by His Majesty’s Ministers, and 
by the Commander in Chief, by the gracious favour 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and by 
the reliance which I had on the support of my gallant 
friends, the General Officers of the army, and on the 
bravery of the officers and troops, to carry on the opera- 
tions in such a manner as to acquire for me those marks 
of the approbation of this House, for which I have 
now the honour to make my humble acknowledgments. 

“Sir: it is impossible, for me to express the grati- 
tude which I feel; I can only assure the House that 
I shall always be ready to serve His Majesty in any 
capacity in which my serviccs can be deemed useful, 
with the same zeal for my country which has already 
acquired for me the approbation of this House.” 

This speech was received with loud cheers, at the 
end of which the Speaker, who had sat covered 
during its delivery, rose, and thus addressed His 
Grace: , 

“My Lord : since last I had the honour of address- 
ing you from this place, a series of eventful years has 
elapsed ; but none without some mark and note of 
your rising glory. | 

“The military triumphs which your valour has 
achieved upon the banks of the Douro and the Tagus, 
of the Ebro and the Garonne, have called forth the 
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spontaneous shouts of admiring nations. Those 
triumphs it is needless on this day to recount. Their 
names have been written by your conquering sword 
in the annals of Europe, and we shall hand them 
down with exultation to our children’s children. 

‘Tt is not, however, the grandeur of military suc- 
cess which has alone fixed our admiration, or com- 
manded our applause ; it has been that generoug and 
lofty spirit which inspired your troops with unbound- 
ed confidence, and taught them to know that the day 
of battle was always a day of victory ; that moral 
courage and enduring fortitude, which, in perilous 
times, when gloom and doubt had beset ordinary 
minds, stood nevertheless unshaken ; and that ascend-. 
ancy of character which, uniting the energies of 
jealous and rival nations, enabled you to wield at will 
the fate and fortunes of mighty empires. 

“For the repeated thanks and grants bestowed 
upon you by this House, in gratitude for your many 
and eminent serviccs, you have thought fit this day 
to offer us your acknowledgments; but this nation 
well knows that it is still largely your debtor. It 
owes to you the proud satisfaction, that, amidst the 
constellation of great and illustrious warriors who 
have recently visited our country, we could present 
to them a leader of our own, to whom all, by common 
acclamation, conceded the pre-eminence ; and when 
the will of Heaven and the common destinics of our 
nature shall have swept away the prescnt generation, 
you will have left your great name and example as 
an imperishable monument, exciting others to like 
deeds of glory, and serving at once to adorn, defend, 
and perpetuate the existence of this country amongst 
the ruling nations of the earth. 
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“It now remains only that we congratulate your 
Grace upon the high and important mission on which 
you are about to proceed; and we doubt not that the 
same splendid talents, so conspicuous in war, will 
maintain, with equal authority, firmness, and temper, 
our national honour and interests in peace.” 

With this reply the ceremony of the day concluded. 
The Duke then made his obcisance and retired, being 
attended to the door of the House by the Serjeant. 

The mission alluded to in the Speaker's address, was 
an embassy to Paris, chiefly for the purpose of concert- 
' ing measures with the French government for the total 
abolition of the slave-trade. On this subject a very 
general frenzy prevailed at the time in England; yet 
the humanity, or, at all events, the wisdom of this 
black philanthropy might well be called in question, 
since the desired abolition could only be obtained 
from other nations by war or by purchase. But so 
highly had the popular feeling been excited, that 
many even regretted the peace, because it did not 
contain an article for the immediate and entire aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, and few indeed considered 
that the weight of taxation was already pressing the 
industrious classes of the community to the earth. 
Las Casas, the Spanish apostle of humanity, we are 
told, was shocked at the forced labour of the Indian 
tribes, but he had no objection to substitute the 
negroes in their place; the humanity of England 
took a contrary turn; it wept over the well-fed and 
lightly-worked African, but had no sympathy for 
the white slaves of the factory or the workhouse. 

_ It had been arranged that the Duke should travel 

to Paris by way of the Netherlands, for which coun- 

try he accordingly set out ee the middle of the 
BB 
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month of August. The object of this detour was, 
that he might examine into the state of the frontiers, 
and give his opinion as to the best mode of defending 
the Netherlands, now occupied by an allied army 
of British, Hanoverian, Dutch, and Belgian troops, 
under the general command of Lord Lynedoch. The 
frontier, to be defended, extended from Liege along 
the Meuse and the Sambre to Namur and Chazlerot, 
and thence by Mons to Tournay and the sea, the whole 
being intersected by roads, canals, and rivers, that ran 
in all directions from the French territory and from 
their many opposite fortresses, The face of the country 
was for the most part open, affording no features on 
which reliance could be placed for the establishment of 
a defensive system ; yet, whatever might be the disad- 
vantages, it was absolutely requisite that the Nether- 
lands should be protected as far as it was possible ; 
this territory, united with Holland, formed a state 
on the northern frontier of France, which, by its 
resources, its military strength, and situation, might 
be looked upon as a bulwark to Europe on that 
side, and it was so it had been considered in the time 
of Marlborough. 

The operations of the revolutionary war had done 
much to lessen the gencral confidence in fortified 
places, and the late campaign had by its results yet 
farther strengthened the opinion ; even military men 
began to think that such defences were of little use, 
and, at all events, not worth the time and money 
that must be expended upon them. Wellington,* 
however, thought that much might be urged against 
these new doctrines as applicable to any theatre of 
war, but more particularly as regarded the country 
7 * See Appendix No. X. : 
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under discussion, and he urged in proof the events 
which had occurred during the war of the Revolution. 
At that period the whole of the Austrian Netherlands 
and the Pays de Liége, from the French frontiers to 
the Meuse, fell into the enemy’s hands in consequence 
of one unsuccessful battle, of no very great import- 
ance in itself, fought near Mons. The next campaign, 
the allies, having acquired a numerical superiority, 
retook the whole as rapidly as it had been lost, when 
they immediately set about raising field-works, and, 
imperfect as these were, they yet for a long time held 
the French in check, though they had again got the 
advantage of numbers: thus abundantly proving the 
use of fortified places and the facility of overrunning 
a level country that was not so defended. Still, ad- 
verting to the general fcecling on this subject, the 
Duke would willingly have abandoned all the ancient 
fortresses of the Netherlands, could he have found a 
situation which, being strongly fortified, would cover 
the country, and which the enemy would not dare to 
pass ; but the entire Jand supplicd no spot of the kind, 
and he was therefore obliged to recommend that the 
old plan should still be adhered to, and the old fortresses 
still maintained, adding only such improvements in 
the flanks as might be suggested by the modern art 
of war. 

The Dake now hastened to Paris to take the place 
of Lord Castlereagh, who had gone on to Vienna for 
the purpose of assisting at the general Congresa® ; 
for though the treaty of Parist had traced the out- 
lines of the political relationship of the European 
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* The Congress was opened in October 1814, 
+ The treaty was also concluded in 1814, 
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to be discussed. At this juncture, things wore a 
gloomy aspect for the royal cause in France; the 
army was impatient of peace and fierce with the 
sense of recent humiliation, and so great was the 
fear entertained of Napoleon’s communicating with 
the disaffected, that many adherents of the govern- 
ment expressed an earnest desire for his removal 
from Elba. Under such circumstances, the good~- 
will of England was more than ever necessary to 
the French monarch, and the Duke therefore had so 
far a great advantage in his negotiation for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade; but, unfortunately, that 
traffic was by no means regarded by the mass of the 
French pcople in the same light that it was held in 
this country; few, indeed, understood anything 
about it, except those interested in carrying on the 
trade, and they did not fail to act upon the national 
vanity, by representing the question as one not only 
purely English, but of English profit and monopoly. 
The daly press too, that genius of good and evil, 
opposed the abolition simply from motives of hos- 
tility to England, and it was impossible to get any- 
thing inserted in any Parisian journal that might 
favour the cause of the negrocs. The great object 
of the journalists at this time scemcd to be to ridi- 
cule the conduct and principles of this country, and 
to exasperate the French multitude agamst those 
who had so much contributed to their humiliation. 
On their part, the London newspapers added fuel to 
the fire by their violent replies; and thus, while 
the two governments were united by the strongest 
ties of interest, the people of either country were 
mutually inflamed, and resembled nothing so much 
as two angry dogs, who, being forcibly withheld by 
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their masters from tearing each other to pieces, grow] 
in the collar, and are almost ready to turn an bite 
the hands that keep them separate. 

The following were the chief measures in regard 
to the slave-trade that the Duke was instructed to 
urge upon the French government :— 

First ; To prevent altogether the trade in slaves 
on the coast of Africa, between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Formoso. 

Secondly ; That the ships of war of both nations 
should, within the northern tropic and as far to the 
westward as longitude 25° from Greenwich, have 
the permission to visit the merchant- ships of both, 
and to carry or send in for adjudication those found 
with slaves on board in contravention of the law of 
the state to which they should belong. 

Thirdly ; That some measures should be adopted 
to restrict the importation into the colonies to the 
number strictly necessary for the cultivation of the 
existing plantations. 

The negotiations on this topic continued through 
many months, during which time he had to contend 
with the prejudices of all classes, particularly of the 
principal officers and employés in the public depart- 
mnents ; even one so high in place as the Directeur 
de la Marine could gravely tell the Duke that one 
great object of England in abolishing the slave-trade 
was to get recruits to fight her battles in America: 
and it was hinted, that “a man might as well be a 
slave for agricultural labour as a soldier for life, and 
that the difference was not worth the trouble of dis- 
cussing it.” In truth, the King was the only man in 
France who by this time was not fully averse to 
emancipation, while, on the other hand, the Duke 
seems to have been the only man of influence amongst 
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the English who was able to look at the question with 
temperance and firmness. Popularity was in his grasp, 
had he chosen to sacrifice the real interests of England 
and press the subject at all hazards; this would have 
been reckoned good service, although a war between 
the two countries had been the consequence ;. but his 
temper was cast in too firm a mould to be swayed 
by such considerations, and, following the spber 
dictates of his own judgment, he incessantly urged 
upon his government the necessity of conciliation ; 
above all, he wished the question not to be discussed 
in England by public bodies and by newspapers, 
particularly while so many important points of dif- 
ference remained to be settled. Not the least among 
these was the abuse of the neutrality of the French 
ports in the arming, manning, and provisioning the 
American privateers, as well as in the supplying them 
with fictitious papers; many subtle reasons were 
pleaded in excuse for what could not be denied, but 
it was sufficiently obvious that the American ships 
of war could be in the Channel for no other purpose 
than hostility to England, and as they were unable 
to carry on this object without the asylum of a French 
port, the conclusion was unavoidable. 

Another point of difference arose in the settlement 
of the French frontiers. The king’s ministers wished 
to include the duchy of Bouillon within theiy bound- 
aries, but the Duke proved, and they at length 
admitted, that this was contrary to the treaty of 
peace ; therein it was provided that the ancient fron- 
tiers of France should be re-established as they had 
existed on the Ist of January, 1792, when they ex- 
tended from the North Sea between Dunkirk and 
Nieuport, to the Mediterranean between Cannes and 
Nice ; the French then pleaded the great convenience 
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that would arise from such a territorial arrangement, 
a plea of expediency which might be brought to 
recommend any act of wrong or robbery. In the 
same grasping spirit they afterwards objected to 
grant compensation in full for the English property 
confiscated in France, though the Prince Regent 
had engaged to renounce the balance due for the 
support of the French prisoners in England upon 
this justice being done to his subjects. But repay- 
ment, or restitution of any kind, was at all times 
most alien to the French disposition ; and, as Welling- 
ton himself observed, ‘‘ expericnce had proved that no 
reasoning would have the effect of inducing the 
French government to do justice to others in affairs 
of finance.” Hence it was, that though an article 
of the late treaty of peace insured to the Hamburgh 
bank the payment of what had been violently taken 
from them in the time of Napoleon, yet it was now 
determined to give them nothing except what should 
hereafter appear to be more than was due on account 
of the contributions from the city of Hamburgh. In 
vain Wellington argued that the seizure of the bank- 
funds was an iniquity, and not the exercise of a jus- 
tifiable nght of war; the royal ministers not only 
refused to make good the money seized and squan- 
dered by the imperialists, but they actually applied 
to thein own purposes the unused remainder of the 
spoil, a sum that amounted to 1,700,000 francs, 
Great allowance, however, should be made for the 
king’s government; as yet the monarch held his 
sceptre with too feeble a grasp to venture upon 
any act in direct and open opposition to the popular 
will, however it might be called for by policy or 
justice ; the slightest attempt to thwart the humour 
of the people was enough to set all France in a fer~ 
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ment, however reasonable might be the object pro- 
posed by the monarch. Of this ungovernable spirit 
a bitter specimen was given on the appointment of a 
commission in the departments, which had been the seat 
of the Vendean war, for the purpose of relieving those 
who had been disabled in it, and of providing for the 
orphans and widows of the fallen. The commission, 
consisting of the prefect and the military commanding 
officer, together with a royalist chief, were to meet 
at Rennes in Brittany; but so little did the affair 
coincide with the popular feeling, that the mob rose 
as the royalist passed through the streets in his way 
to the prefecture, and loudly clamoured for his head. 
For some few days they retained possession of the 
town, neither the magistrate nor the military officer 
choosing to interfere ; indeed, it was generally under- 
stood that they were the original instigators of the 
riot, as the chief actors in it were the citizens and 
the law-students, the latter of whom had been the 
principal promoters of all the revolutionary measures 
in the same town. 

Nor was the king more successful when he adop- 
ted measures of a more popular tendency, as was 
evinced in the case of Mina, the guerrilla chief. That 
general had been arrested on his way to Calais by 
the orders of the Conde de Casa Flores, when Louis, 
feeling, or affecting to feel, the highest indignation, 
immediately commanded the latter to quit the coun- 
try, nor could all the efforts of the royal ministers 
prevail upon the monarch to recall him. It was 
then found, and perhaps justly, that this peremptory 
dismissal of the Conde was a harsh punishment for 
conduct that at most could only be considered as a 
mistake, the fault being in the king’s government, 
which ought not to have allowed foreign ministers 
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to communicate officially with any department ex. 
cept that for foreign affairs. Yet Wellington, in 
addressing the Spanish court upon the subject and 
mediating between the two countries, was forced to 
admit that Louis was not in the situation of his royal 
predecessors, and that he could hardly have acted 
otherwise without the risk of injuring himself greatly 
with his people. 

It was the beginning of February when the Duke 
was called away from Paris to take the place of Lord 
Castlereagh at Vienna, the presence of the latter being 
required in Parliament to support the government on 
the question of the income-tax, which was expected 
to meet with violent opposition. Nearly five months 
had elapsed since the first opening of Congress, and 
yet so difficult was it to adjust the interests of the 
various cabinets, that as yet no result of importance 
had been made public. The armies too of the several 
states were still retained upon a war-establishment, 
as if the sovereigns distrusted each other, and the 
promised state of durablo peace secmed to be as far 
off as ever. Suddenly an event, of all others the 
least expected, did more than argument or protocol 
to bring all parties to a mutual spirit of harmony 
and concession; Napoleon had evaded from Elba on 
the 26th of the month (February), with all his civil 
and military officers and about twelve hundred 
troops. Intelligence of this event was sent by Lord 
Burghersh to the Duke, who immediately commu- 
nicated it in Congress to the sovereigns and the 
assembled ministers. No arguments were necessary 
in a case like this; Every one saw ata glance the 
magnitude of the peril that again threatened all Eu- 
rope, and setting aside for the moment any minor 
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differences, it was unanimously agreed to unite in 
supporting the system established by the treaty of 
Paris, and all now became equally eager to bring the 
business of the Congress to as speedy a conclusion as 
possible, that they might direct their undivided exer- 
tions against the common enemy. As it was still 
uncertain what might be the ulterior designs of Bo- 
naparte, or where the meditated blow might fall,°no 
plan of action could as yet be laid down, and for the 
moment all was doubt and confusion, but, as an 
intermediate measure, the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, and the King of Prussia, despatched letters 
to Louis, placing their respective forces at his disposal. 
Still more to manifest their determination of abiding 
by the present order of things, they lost no time in 
publishing a declaration by which they placed Na- 
poleon without the pale of all civil and social rela- 
tions, and delivered him up to public vengeance as 
the common enemy and disturber of the repose of all 
the world *. This terrible document bore the names of 
the chief ministers of all the allied powers, amongst 
the rest, of Wellington, who was severely taxed by 
some sentimentalists for his share in the transaction. 
A certain class of liberals in either House professed 
themselves to be highly shocked atthe idea of deliver- 
ing up Napoleon to the hand of the assassin, which, 
they maintained, was the meaning, and tlfe only 
meaning, of the phrase “ vindicte publique,” quite 
forgetting the millions who had been sacrificed to 
his ambition, and the millions who must yet fall if 
he should prove successful. Wellington shrank—no 
usual thing with him—from putting the question 
upon its fair and proper basis, and asserted that “‘ vi- 
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dicte publique” meant public justice, and not public ven- 
geance ; but this was the quibbling of a lawyer rather 
than the manly defence of a statesman and a general. 
The repose of the whole world demanded the gacri- 
fice of Napoleon, for his ambition and love of war 
were unquenchable, and so long as he lived and was 
at liberty there could be no peace. In any other 
country perhaps he might not have been so dangerous ; 
but in France, where all the army and full half the 
people thirsted for blood and war, such a spirit was 
like the kindling spark to gunpowder ; at his appear- 
ance the fire, which had hitherto been suppressed with 
difficulty, burst into flame from one end of France to 
the other, and there can be little doubt that the 
powers of Europe did well and wisely in resolving to 
trample it out as speedily as possible. Still they 
acted with great discretion and forbearance in re- 
solving that no measure of war ought to be adopted 
in regard to France without the invitation of the 
King, who, however, was not long in soliciting their 
assistance. 

In England alone, though there existed much alarm 
and doubt, the dangers of the crisis seem not to have 
been thoroughly understood ; the ministers, as if they 
by no means considered war inevitable, had not even 
called out the militia; yet without such a measure, 
which. would have put at their disposal the troops of 
the line in Ireland and in other parts, where could they 
hope to find the sixty thousand men they were bound 
to supply by the defensive part of the treaty of 
Chaumont? The Duke, who was keenly alive to 
what was passing around him, incessantly urged upon 
them the necessity of great and immediate exertions, 
if it were only from motives of economy, arguing 
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that the more time was allowed to Napoleon to ma- 
ture his projects, the more the war would be pro- 
tracted, and of course the national expenditure would 
be increased in the same proportion. The first object, 
indeed, had becn to assume defensive measures before 
Bonaparte could augment his resources as he ex- 
pected by the meeting he had called for the 15th 
of May, under the denomination of L’ Assemblée du 
Champ de Mai, but, the ceremony taking place be- 
fore the appointed time, the Duke's projects were to 
that extent defeated. 

The news of Napoleon’s evasion from Elba having 
much contributed to abridge the course of diplomacy 
at Vienna, a treaty of alliance was, after some delays, 
concluded between England, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia.* The difficulties had chiefly arisen from 
the eagerness of the three Jatter powers to obtain a 
large British subsidy, and from the extreme jealousy 
regarding the command of the contingents to be sup- 
plied by the small powers in the north of Germany. 
But the common danger made all parties more pliant 
than they would have been under other circum- 
stances ; every obstacle was eventually removed, and, 
at the desire of the allies, not less than of his own 
government, Wellington set out for the Netherlands to 
assume the command of the King of England's forces 
on the Continent. [lis appointment dated from the 
28th of March; and on the 4th of the month following, 
he arrived in the night at Brussels, when the Prince 
of Orange, who in the interval of peace had held the 
command, resigned the general's staff, though he still 
continued to serve under the Duke's orders. 

The ulterior designs of the enemy were not yet ap- 
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parent, and the French frontiers were so thickly stud- 
ded with fortresses that it was no easy matter to find 
out the number of their troops, whose movements be- 
sides were perpetual, probably with a view to prevent 
the inhabitants of those parts from spreading their 
political opinions, for they were in general loyalists. 
But whatever might be their numbers or the inten- 
tion of their leader, Wellington held himsélf quite 
safe from any attack for the present, his army being | 
three-and-twenty thousand strong, with about thir- 
teen thousand men dispersed in the garrisons of 
Mons, Tournay, Ypres, Nieuport, and Anvers. He 
expected, moreover, in the course of a fortnight to be 
reinforced with ten ‘thousand fresh troops, while in 
the same time the Prussian force would be augmen- 
ted to more than double their present amount. 
Affairs, however, were not going on well for the royal 
cause in the interior of France; the Duke d’ Angouléme 
had been obliged to capitulate with Grouchy, and his 
Duchess also had found it necessary to quit the king- 
dom. On the side of Italy, Murat, alarmed for the 
stability of his throne, took up arms against the allies, 
and it cannot be doubted that his suspicions were 
just; though the possession of his Italian crown had 
been guaranteed to him by the court of Austria, yet 
his title had never been acknowledged by the Bour- 
bons, and it is most probable that he was not igno- 
rant of the efforts made by Talleyrand to persuade 
the Congress into supporting the claims of Ferdinand 
against him. Be this as it may, he openly espoused 
the cause of Napoleon, and had he succeeded in his 
Italian campaign, would, in Wellington’s opinion, have 
saved the Emperor; happily for the common cause, 
he was utterly defeated, and the result of this ill-timed 
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measure was the restoration of Ferdinand, and a change 
in the Duke’s plans, which led to the immediate over- 
throw of Napoleon himself. According to the original 
intention of the allies, three armies were to penetrate 
into France, each independent of the other, but all 
tending to a common centre; the army of the Upper 
Rhine was to be led by Schwartzenberg, that of the 
Lower Rhine by Prince Blucher, and that of, the 
Netherlands by Wellington; the Russians, who could 
not be expected till a later period, were to form 
the reserve, and the Austrian force in Italy, after 
completing the conquest of that country, were to 
march for the South of France. But the Duke now 
strongly urged the allied sovereigns to abandon this 
plan, and unite the armies of the Netherlands and of 
the Lower Rhine, a counsel which was happily 
adopted. Blucher established his head-quarters 
at Liege, his force being divided into four corps, 
the first of which occupied Fontaine l’Evesque, 
Fleurus, and Charleroi, with advanced posts at Thuin 
and Lobez on the Sambre; the second was at Namur 
and in the surrounding villages ; the third in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ciney; and the fourth was assembled in 
the vicinity of Hannut. The Duke's army consisted 
of British, Dutch, Belgians, Brunswickers, and 
Hanoverians, for with the Saxons he refused to have 
anything to do, some of them haivng already muti- 
nied under Marshal Blucher ; it was divided into two 
corps and a reserve; the first, under the Prince of 
Orange, was disposed about Enghiens, Braine le 
Comte, Nivelles, and Soignies; the second, under 
Hill, occupied Ath, Lens, Oudenarde, Grammont, 
and the places adjacent; the reserve, with a numerous 
artillery, was at Ghent, Brussels, and the neighbour- 
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hood. Thus stationed, the allied commanders waited 
to see on which quarter the expected storm would 
burst, but fully determined to take the initiative 
themselves if all their troops came up: before the 
French were ready to attack them. 
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Dvurina this time, the efforts of Napoleon had 
been unceasing to rally France once again around his 
eagles and place himself in a position that might bid 
defiance to united Europe. Nor had he been unsuc- 
cessful, At the call of his trumpet, men hurried in 
from alf parts, veterans to whom war and victory 
were familiar things, and who, like the barbarians of 
old, found a savage delight in battle. In every quar- 
ter, and with incredible rapidity, troops were embo- 
died, organized, and despatched to the frontiers; 
France, in a few days only, being transformed into one 
vast camp. While a first army moved towards Bel- 
gium, others were being collected in Alsace, Lorraine, 
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and Franche-Comté, at the foot of the Alps, and 
under the Pyrenean mountains, All the matériel of 
war was at the same time got together in the greatest 
abundance; the artillery, which consisted of three 
hundred pieces, was superb, the arms and equipments 
of every kind were perfect, and, long before the allies 
were ready to take the field, the French army in the 
departments of the North and of the Aisne amounted 
‘to one hundred and fifty thousand men, twenty thou- 
sand of whom were cavalry in the highest state of 
discipline, 

With such a force at his immediate disposal, it 
was as little consonant with the interest, as it was 
with the genius, of Napoleon to stand upon the de- 
fensive. To make a concentrated attack upon one 
of the wings of the great theatre of war, which extend- 
ed from the Apennines and the Alps along the Rhine, 
was much more likely to lead to success than any 
defensive plan he might adopt. Could he separate 
Blucher from Wellington and then crush cach in de- 
tail, the fame of such a victory in the onset would be 
as advantageous to him as the actual military results ; 
France, delighted to see glory once again brought 
back to her standards, would be reconciled to his 
dominion, the royalists would be put down by pub- 
lic opinion, and there was every chance that the allies 
would become disunited amongst themselves. 

All the forces, destined for the attack of ‘the Ne- 
therlands, were now in motion towards the frontiers, 
which they approached by rapid marches, for though 
the weather was squally, yet the roads were good, 
and easily passable for artillery. The troops were 
full of enthusiasm and confident in the skill and for- 
tunes of their emperor, but they wanted discipline, 
which forms the strength of armies; their march, 
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even while in their own country, was one of desola- 
tion; the cottages were plundered, the peasants ill- 
treated, and the unripe harvest swept away from the 
fields to supply thatch for the camp-huts, or forage 
for the horses; the officers for the most part encou- 
raging, even if they did not share in, these abuses. 
The moment they entered the Belgian territories, their 
conduct was, as might be expected, yet more atro- 
cious; according to the testimony of a French writer, 
plunder and devastation marked their way, and 
wherever they encamped at night that place was a 
desert in the morning. 

It was not yet daylight when, on the 12th of 
June, Napoleon left Paris to enter upon his last cam- 
paign. In speaking of the great events that followed, 
it has often happened that they have been considered: 
as forming one decided battle, but this gives a very 
erroneous idea of a series of conflicts which began on 
the 15th and ended only on the 18th, and which were 
directed at the same time against two different armies 
at a sufficient distance from each other to admit of 
their being separated by rapid and skilful movements. 
As we shall presently see, the first day’s combat, for it 
deserves no other name, ended in the Prussians being 
beaten back upon Fleurus, while a feeble attempt was 
made upon the Duke’s force at Quatre Bras; on the 
second gay, the French defeated the Prussians at 
Ligny, and again attacked the allied army at Quatre 
Bras, but this time in great force, and a battle was 
the consequence, in which all the efforts of Ney to 
move the British were repulsed ; the third was a day 
of minor conflicts; and the fourth brought on the 
great battle of Waterloo between Wellington and 
Napoleon, while a smaller body of French under 
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Grouchy kept the Prussians employed at Wavre. 
We now return to the actual narration of the events, 
of which this is merely an epitome, given for the pur- 
pose of bringing the whole at once under the eye of 
the reader. | 

On the 14th Napoleon joined his army, which by 
this time was united upon the extreme frontiers, his 
impatience to take the allics by surprise allowing him 
but a brief interval for repose. At one o'clock the 
next morning he was seen with his brother, Jerome, 
in the balcony of the house where he had slept, 
anxiously watching the state of the weather, which 
was of great importance to his enterprise, as he intend- 
ed that his cavalry should penetrate into the plains 
of Belgium and throw themsclves between the Prus- 
sians and the English. By three o'clock the whole 
army was in movement, and the first and second 
corps, advancing by Thuin and Lobez, drove in the 
Prussian outposts, while the rest of the French troops 
crossed the Sambre in four bodies at different parts 
of the rnver. General Zicthen, unable to maintain 
himself against the superior numbers of the enemy, 
retreated through Charleroi upon Fleurus, obstinately 
contesting every inch of the ground, in order to afford 
Blucher time for the concentration of his forces. 

In the evening, while the battle and retreat were 
yet going on, Marshal Ney arrived at head-quarters, 
when Napoleon immediately gave him the command 
of his left wing, and directed him to establish him- 
self at Quatre Bras, the point where the road from 
Charleroi to Brussels is intersected by that leading 
from Nivelles to Namur. The marshal accordingly 
advanced against Prince Bernard of Saxe Weimar, 
and with his superior numbers would probably have 
been successful, had he at once employed his whole 
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force against him; but, hearing a cannonade in the 
direction of Fleurus, which, in fact, proceeded from 
Ziethen’s action, he detached a division to support 
the French in that quarter; the consequence was that 
the Prince, though driven from his advanced ground 
at Frasné, yet maintained himself at Quatre Bras, and, 
being reinforced by the Prince of Orange, he even- 
tually regained his first position so as to command the 
communication with marshal Blucher. Night then 
put an end to the conflict in every part of the field, 
the French having failed in their grand object, that of 
cutting off the Prussians from the English ; yet they 
did not the less exult in their partial success, their 
confidence in Napoleon assuming the wildest form of 
_ enthusiasm; they were to drive the English to their 
ships or destroy them, and then march to the Rhine 
in one continued course of victory, amidst the accla- 
mations of liberated Belgium. 

As yet no intelligence of these events had reached 
Wellington. At about five o'clock in the evening, 
when he was sitting after diner with Sir Thomas 
Picton and other officers, he observed the Prince of 
Orange riding into the court-yard, and from him 
he received the first tidings of the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities. Shortly afterwards, Baron Muff- 
ling, the Prussian General attached to the Bri- 
tish army, came in and brought despatches from 
Blucher, informing the Duke that he had been at- 
tacked, but considered it as a mere affair of outposts 
and not likely to lead to any serious results. The plans 
therefore of the enemy were not even yet sufficiently 
developed for Wellington to commit himself by any 
decided movement ; it was probable enough, that this 
might be only a feint to induce the allies to concen- 
trate the greater part of their force upon Ligny 
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while Napoleon made a serious attempt upon Brus- 
sels, and in consequence he resolved not to move till 
the enemy’s object should more fully display itself, — 
an act of military prudence which has led to an idle 
tale of his having been taken by surprise. Such a 
report has obtained the greater credit from the cir- 
cumstance of a ball given by the Duchessof' Richmond, 
on this very evening, which was as gaily attended.by 
the British officers asif the French had been upon the 
Seine and not upon the Sambre. The Duke also 
was present; but under all this apparent indifference, 
he had previously issued orders for the whole army 
to be in readiness to march. 

It was a little before midnight when a second des- 
patch came from Blucher with intelligence of the later 
events of the day. Upon reading this letter, it is said 
that the Duke remained for several minutes in seem- 
ing abstraction from all around, murmuring to him- 
self, “‘ Marshal Blucher thinks this—it is Marshal 
Blucher’s opinion,’ —and then, his countenance show- 
ing a resolution already taken, he gave a few brief 
directions to a staff-officer, and again mingled uncon- 
cernedly in the festivities of the hour. Yet there was 
enough at the moment to shake the firmest temper ; 
he well knew that the soldiers of Napoleon were tried 
veterans, and, of his own troops, he had declared long 
before, that ‘* he had got an infamous army, veuy weak, 
and ill-equipped, with a very inexperienced staff;” since 
that time matters had not been much mended, and 
he had besides in vain solicited the British govern- 
ment to afford him a sufficient supply of artillery; 
the utmost he could obtain from them was far below 
the just proportion of such an army as he then com- 
manded.* 


et 
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* An anecdote is current, that upon the breaking up of the ball, 
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It was past midnight, when the drum suddenly 
beat to arms in Brussels, and the trumpet-call was 
heard in every quarter of the sleeping city. In a mo- 
ment the scene was changed from the deepest silence 
and the occasional glimmer of a few lamps to one of 
the wildest confusion, lights flitting from window to 
window like so many meteors, and the streets being 
filled with a Babel sound of voices, some in fear, some 
in clamorous inquiry, and not a few in lamentation, 
while amidst all this, and louder than the rest, was 
the din of warlike preparation ; guns, tumbrils, and 
carts for the wounded, rolled and rumbled heavily 
along the causeway, their purpose being yet more 
distinctly marked by the troops of soldiers that 
flocked in from every side to the Place Royale, and 
all in marching order. 

The fifth division, which had garrisoned Brussels, 
bivouacked in the Park till daylight, when it set out 
for Quatre Bras by the direct road through the Forest 
of Soignies. At the same time, another large body 
moved laterally towards the field of action upon a 
line parallel with the frontier, their cantonments being 
considerably to the right of Brussels. 

The brief interval had been not less anxiously em- 
ployed by Napoleon, who had passed the night at 
Charleroi, determined to make a simultaneous attack 
on both the allied armies the moment the rest of his 
troops should have passed the Sambre. To Ney he 
committed the task of holding Wellington in check, 
and he placed the first corps with two divisions of 
heavy cavalry as a reserve behind the village of 


the Duke rode over to Ligny, accompanied by Colonel Gordon, and 
passed the hours till daybreak in conference with Blucher. Accord- 
ing to the same story, he is said to have warned Bulow that the Prus- 
sians must be defeated from the badness of their position. | 
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Frasné, at a short distance from the Brussels road, 
whence it might be moved up, as occasion should 
require, either to the support of Ney or of his own 
attack upon the Prussians. The latter had assem- 
bled behind Fleurus, their right wing resting upon 
Bry, and their left upon Sombref, while they occupied 
in force the villages of St. Amand and Ligny, situa- 
ted on the Ligne, a river running along the front, of 
their position. 

Such was the state of the opposing forces, when 
at five oclock in the morning Ney sent out skirmish- 
ing parties against the Prince of Orange at Quatre 
Bras. By seven Wellington was in the field, but as 
this did not seem to be the real point of attack, and 
as his whole army could not be expected to come up 
till the evening, he repaired in person to Blucher, 
whom he found in a windmill between Ligny and 
Bry at the very moment of the enemy’s developing 
his plan of battle. A brief counsel was held between 
the two generals, the result of which was a deter- 
mination that Wellington should direct his army by 
the high road of Quatre Bras to support the Prus- 
sians, there not being time enough for a flankin 
movement. With this view he hastened back to the 
position of the Prince of Orange, where, however, the 
face of things had undergone a considerable change 
during his absence; Ney had brought ay over- 
whelming superiority of force to bear upon his oppo- 
nents, and there was some danger of the British 
troops being destroyed in detail, as each corps came 
up at long intervals and by different routes. So far, 
therefore, from the Duke being able to assist the 
Prussians, it required all his skill and energy to 
keep at bay the French Marshal, till he could collect 
something like an equality of numbers. 
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In the early part of the morning the Prince of Orange 
had found little difficulty in maintaining his ground, 
and Ney has been much blamed by French military 
writers for not having pressed the attack with more 
vigour at a time when the allies had certainly a very 
inadequate force to oppose him. But, as the day 
advanced, the latter brought all his troops into play, 
and, the danger of the Prince became more and 
more imminent, till, by two o'clock, affairs had reached 
acrisis. The enemy had taken the farm of Ger- 
meoncourt, about a cannon-shot from Quatre Bras, 
had occupied the south part of the Bois de Bossu, 
and were directing their efforts against the allied 
right wing upon the village. Fortunately at this 
moment Picton arrived from Brussels with the 5th 
British division, when a part were immediately 
formed on the great Namur road and in the corn- 
fields extending from the Bois de Bossu on the right, 
while another body was moved to the left of the po-- 
sition, and the ninety-second was placed in a ditch 
that bordered the highway to Nivelles. In front of 
the last the Duke posted himself, and the fire of the 
enemy in consequence was hotly directed upon this 
point, the shot falling fast and thick about him, kill- 
ing and wounding many of his staff, while he contin- 
ued to watch the French and give his orders, as little 
disturbal, to all appearance, as if he had been only 
looking on at a review. The enemy, however, were 
gradually gaining ground, and their cavalry now ad- 
vanced in front of the 92nd upon the village, when 
somesquadronsof Brunswick horse attempted to stem 
the torrent; the moment, however, the French quick- 
ened their pace to a charge, they turned round and 
galloped off, passing close to the British bayonets upon 
the right, At the same time the causeway from the 
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French lines was covered with other bodies of ca- 
valry rushing on at full speed, but no sooner had 
the first ranks passed than the grenadiers, wlro had 
wheeled back upon the road by the ditch, took the 
main body obliquely with a volley so tremendous 
that the gap it made actually severed the front from 
the rear of the cuirassiers. The rear instantly fled, 
but the foremost ranks dashed on through the.vil- 
lage, cutting down the stragglers in their way, and 
well-nigh making a prisoner of the Duke himself, 
who escaped with difficulty. The whole, however, 
of these gallant horsemen were either taken or de- 
stroyed, and the ninety-second then leapt from the 
ditch to charge in their turn, when a volley was 
poured in upon them by a column that was retreat- 
ing up the side of the Bois de Bossu, a large thicket 
in advance of Quatre Bras, but considerably to the 
right. This firemade afearful havoc among theirranks, 
yet still they persisted in following up the enemy to 
the wood, and by the time they reached it scarce fifty 
remained of those who had gone into action. So 
eager, besides, had been their advance, that they 
now found themselves cut off from the rest of the 
line, but, a regiment of guards being sent forward to 
their relief, they left the field and formed behind the 
village. 

It was now nearly four o'clock when tke third 
English division came up, and just in time to sus- 
tain a furious attack made by the enemy on the 
right of the allies. The object was to obtain posses- 
sion of the Bois de Bossu and the outbuildings in the 
front of Quatre Bras, and after a long and sanguinary 
struggle the French had well-nigh succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves on the great road from Nivelles. 
At this critical juncture the first division, which had 
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left its cantonments at Enghien about three in 
the morning, appeared after a fatiguing march of 
fifteen hours, during which the troops had received 
no food, nor anything to drink but the water they 
found by the way-side. There was, however, no- 
time to be lost; the word was given to ad- 
vance; and they entered the wood with loud cheers, 
thee third battalion; marching on the right, and 
the second upon the left, and though the enemy, 
taking advantage of the exceeding closeness of the 
trees, fired at them as it were under cover and gal- 
lantly contested the ground, still in the end the 
guards beat them from their strong-hold. But the 
intricacy of the copse had broken the British ranks, 
and when they debouched upon the opposite side of it 
they found in their front a well-formed line of French 
infantry ; nothing daunted, however, by this disad- 
vantage, they drove the enemy before them up the 
rising ground opposite, and were still advancing when 
the cuirassiers, seeing them thus alone and unsup- 
ported, prepared to charge. Happily General Mait- 
land, who led the attack, perceived this intention in 
time, and immediately bringing back his troops to 
the shelter of the wood, they then formed along its 
skirts, and received the cavalry with so destructive a 
fire that the latter retreated in disorder. Again the 
guards gallied from the copse, and again the same 
scene took place, the French fighting with incre- 
dible fury, and cursing while they fought. But 
the Brunswickers had now joined the guards; in 
every part of the field Ney felt himself shaken, and 
upon sending for his reserve at Frasné he unexpect- 
edly found that 1t had been removed by Napoleon 
to support his attack upon the Prussians, and from 
this time he admits that it was with the greatest 
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difficulty he maintained his position till the close 
of the day. Though he still made head against the 
allies, yet the murderous repulses of the cuirassiers, 
with the crowds of wounded soldiers, who fell back 
or were conveyed to the rear of the army, spread dis- 
may amongst his boldest; the road to Charleroi was 
choked with baggage, as well as with the fugitives and 
camp-followers, all striving to get as far and as dast 
as possible from the point of danger. But night was 
coming on, and, covered by Roussel’s cuirassiers, who 
held the pursuing infantry in check, he brought off 
his troops to their position on the heights near Frasné, 
and here they maintained themsclves in spite of 
a gallant effort to dislodge them. The allies thus 
remained masters of the field of battle, where they 
bivouacked ; and most fortunate was it for Blucher 
that the English had thus desperately maintained 
their ground, for their firmness saved his army 
from destruction. Had Ney gained Quatre Bras, he 
was then, according to Napoleon's plan, to have 
detached part of his force to attack the Prussian 
right flank in rear of St. Amand, and the result 
may be easily imagined. But this victory had 
not been achieved without a heavy loss, and 
even greater than that sustained by their adver- 
saries, a difference that is to be accounted for by 
there being neither British horse nor e British 
artillery in the field till all was over. Amongst 
many other brave soldiers, the Duke of Brunswick 
fell at the head of his hussars; he had just entered a 
farm-yard, when the enemy's light troops, who were 
stationed about the out-houses, fired and brought 
him down with ten others, the ball * passing through 
~ * According to some accounts he was struck by a case-shot, and 
eapired in about ten minutes. 
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his bridle-hand and penetrating his heart; but his 
death was bitterly remembered‘ by the Black Bruns- 
wickers, as they called themselves, in their next 
meeting with the enemy; they neither gave nor 
asked for quarter. 

The night that followed, was cold and rainy, yet 
it was hardly the less welcome to the worn-out sol- — 
diers, who had done and suffered so much during the 
day. Necessary as this repose was to all parties, it 
was yet broken about three o'clock in the morning 
by the noise of skirmishing on the outposts; in an 
instant the men started to their arms in anxious 
expectation of what was to follow, but the firing 
soon ceased, all again sank into the same ominous 
silence, interrupted only by the incessant plash of 
the rain; and as it was now daybreak, parties were 
sent out to collect the wounded that had not been 
removed on the previous evening. 

Early in the morning the Duke directed some 
changes in the British line, dextrously masking his 
object by wheeling his troops round the wood already 
mentioned, and, as only a part of it could be seen by the 
Trench, this movement gave them an idea that large 
reinforcements had come up. Even amongst his own 
officers it was generally imagined that he intended 
to assume the offensive, and waited only till arrange- 
ments could be made to act in concert with the 
Prussians. If, however, such had becn his purpose, 
it was defeated by the intelligence he received at 
ten o’clock of Blucher having sustained a severe 
check from Napoleon, in consequence of which he 
had found it necessary to retreat upon the Dyle, in 
the vicinity of Wavre, where he formed a junction 
with the corps of Bulow, Under such circum- 
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stances it seemed almost certain that the Emperor 
would turn all his disposable force against Welling- 
ton, and as it was besides necessary for the latter to 
keep up his communication with the Prussians, he 
determined to fall back upon the heights of Mont St. 
Jean. With this view the cavalry was formed to 
cover his retreat, and so admirably was the move- 
ment masked that for a long time it was totally un- 
suspected. Napoleon even set out by a lateral march 
for Quatre Bras with his reserve and sixth corps, in 
the full hope of being able to exterminate the En- 
glish, while Marshal Grouchy fulfilled the subordi- 
nate task of watching and holding in check the 
Prussians. Great was his surprise, on reaching the 
heights above Frasné, to find that the troops on the 
plain, at the entrance of the wood, and upon the 
road, were only a strong rear-guard, and that the re- 
treat was already half effected; Ney, in consequence 
underwent some bitter rebukes for his supposed 
negligence, and the pursuit was immediately com- 
menced by the French horse, while the columns of 
infantry continued their march in the direction of 
Brussels. During the whole of the day, Napoleon, 
who was himself in advance, kept his cavalry up 
with the British rear, but they were not able to 
make any impression upon it. very fresh combat 
seemed to re-animate the British troops, tired out as 
they were by exertion and the dreadful state of the 
weather, and a fact, that now came to their know- 
ledge, rendered them absolutely furious; with un- 
paralleled barbarity, the French, it seems, had 
massacred the few prisoners they made in the pur- 
suit, and so exasperated were the British soldiers in 
consequence, that they showed no mercy whatever, 
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but bayonetted, cut down, or trampled under foot, 
all that ventured within their reach. But the con- 
duct of the French had been uniformly that of sa- 
vage Tartars,—brave it is true, as the wild beast is 
brave, but without the least touch of honour, and 
imbued with none of those better feelings which 
prevail amongst generous spirits, ennobling war till 
its horrors are well nigh hidden in its chivalry. 
What these men were, however, may best be esti- 
mated from a single circumstance ; Napoleon,—and 
it must be presumed that he knew them well,—could 
hold out no stronger inducement to their valour than 
the plunder of Ghent and Brussels, both of which he 
promised to abandon to them for three hours, or as 
some have said for three days, and that at a time 
when he was professing himself the friend of the 
Belgians and calling upon them to desert their 
allies. 

_ During this advance,the Emperor and his officers 
again dreamed, as they had done before in Portugal, 
that they were actually driving the English to their 
ships, who would only be too happy if they ever 
again escaped to the safety of the waters. Even 
the order and obstinacy of the retreat appear to 
have led to no misgivings, and yet the French 
met with more than one check, which proved the 
unbroken strength and spirit of their adversary, 
and which might well have led to a prudent doubt 
of the result. The most determined of these con- 
flicts took place as the rear-guard of the British 
cavalry was retiring from Genappe in the midst of a 
violent thunder-storm, when the French lancers came 
up with them on ground peculiarly favourable to 
their weapons. The banks on either side of the road 
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were 80 high and steep that the English were unable 
to get at the flanks of the enemy’s column, and in 
front their long, close-set pikes presented an array 
that the light-horse in vain tried to penetrate ; but, 
the life-guards being ordered by Lord Uxbridge to 
charge, the scene was changed in a moment; their 
weight at once overthrew the French hussars, who 
were nearly cut to pieces, and, the pursuit being thus 
severely checked, the infantry had ample time to take 
up the appointed ground on the heights of Mont St. 
Jean, where they covered the approach to Brussels, 
by the road from Charleroi to Nivelles. 

Towards seven o'clock in the evening a consider- 
able portion of the enemy reached the heights oppo- 
site the chain of hill occupied by the allies, when 
they began to cannonade the British line, probably 
with a view to ascertain whether the whole army 
was present. The guns from the opposite ridge 
replied, but in little more than an hour the firing, 
which could lead to no effective result, ceased on both 
sides, and the rest of the evening was then employed 
by Wellington in marching the several divisions to 
their intended stations. Tere it was that the Duke 
had determined to make his final stand, staking the 
glory of many years on the issue of a single battle. 

The choice of ground upon this occasion has been 
the subject of much discussion and some censure, 
yet it is by no means probable that the master-mind, 
which through years of victory had never been found 
at fault, should now have been wanting to itself, 
when all the usual motives for exertion were a hun- 
dred-fold augmented. The result would certainly 
lead to acontrary inference. Wellington met and 
defeated the finest troops.of France with a motley 
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array, formed of different people, some known to be 
lukewarm ‘in the cause, and none celebrated for their — 
military qualities except the British, whose numbers 
amounted at most to thirty thousand, and they not 
the veterans formed by the long war in the Penin- 
sula, but for the most part untried soldiers, who had 
never before been under fire, the generality of their 
officers being young men, as little experienced in ‘war 
as themselves. e have, besides, the testimony of 
many Frenchmen, both friends and enemies of the 
imperial government, to the excellence of the English 
position: not direct indeed, but implied in their 
regrets that Bonaparte should have been trained on 
by Wellington to the very spot, which he had lon 
beforehand selected and prepared as his fittest pe 
for battle. 

The position occupied by the Duke's army, which 
was divided into two lines, was principally a chain 
of gentle eminences, called the heights of Mont 
Saint Jean, extending about a mile and a half from 
east to west, while the whole depth of the battle- 

round, from the rear of the British to the rear of 
the French, did not extend two miles. In connexion 
more or less with this line were five principal roads, 
all of which opened upon Brussels ; the first, some 
few miles to the left of the allies, led from Wavre 
through the northern skirts of the forest ; a second 
came from Genappe and Charleroi, and, uniting with 
the Nivelles road, ran through the small hamlet of 
Mont Saint Jean and through the centre of the 
forest ; beyond these was the road from Braine-le- 
Comte, and this meeting in its progress with the 
highway from Enghien formed a junction with it 
about Halle, considerably to the right of the forest. 
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The. extreme left of the position rested’ on the 
farm of Ter-la-Haye, protected by a deep ravine, 
from which, by means of patroles, the Duke kept 
up his communication with Blucher at Wavre; the 
distance between the two outer points was about 
twelve or fourteen miles, passing through Ohain along 
the heights of Saint Lambert, but the ground was 
covered with wood and exceedingly rugged, and the 
highways themselves had been rendered all but im- 
passable by the late tempestuous weather. The 
centre, formed of the corps of the Prince of Orange, 
supported by the contingent of Brunswick and Nas- 
sau, was posted between the two roads leading from 
Genappe and Nivelles, which, at the point thus 
occupied, were about a mile and a half asunder; 
the left-centre, which was the weakest part of the 
line, stood a little in the rear of La Haye Sainte, a 
farm, with an enclosed orchard, in the hollow on the 
right of the Genappe causeway ; behind this part of 
the line, on the declivity of the hill, was the farm of 
Mont Saint Jean, and still farther on, beyond the 
point where the two roads meet, was the hamlet of 
the same name; the right-centre was in the rear of 
Hougoumont, another farm, but situated at the foot 
of the height, and near the road from Nivelles, 
The right wing, composed of Lord Hill's corps, was 
thrown back nearly at right angles with the centre, 
and terminated at the village of Merk- braine, which 
was protected by a ravine and separated from 
Braine-la-leud by an extensive plateau; as this 
ground afforded no position in front, it became ne- 
ceasary to occupy the last-named hamlet, and a body 
of Belgians was posted there accordingly. _A com- 
munication was in this way kept up with two small 
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corps of observation, the one under Sir Charles Col- 
ville at Tubise, about a mile from Halle, and the 
other commanded by Prince Frederick of Orange, 
at Clubbeck and Braine-le-chateau. The object of 
this last position was to hinder the French from 
falling upon Brussels by the highway through Halle, 
the only road which was open to them, that on the 
me being interdicted by the: Prussians at Wavre, 
and that through the forest of Soignies being equally 
defended by the main body of the British, drawn 
up before Mont Saint Jean; such a design had 
really been entertained by Bonaparte, for which pur- 
pose he had detached a body of five thousand horse, 
with orders to make a detour, and, if possible, gain 
unseen either the Enghien or the Braine-le-Comte 
road; but these troops had been discovered hovering 
about on the evening of the 17th, when the Duke 
took his measures to defeat the project, nor would 
he allow the troops, posted near Halle, to quit their 
ground during the next day’s battle, although the 
brigades on the right were sorely pressed, and more 
than once greatly needed their assistance. The plan 
of penetrating to Brussels by this remote quarter, 
shows admirable skill and foresight on the part of 
Napoleon, but even greater praise belongs to his 
adversary, who so promptly detected and de- 
feated jt. : 

At some little distance in the rear of the British 
position was the forest of Soignies, about fifteen 
leagues long and five in breadth, extending almost 
to the gates of Brussels. Four roads ran through 
it, all open and practicable for artillery, but, as the 
rest of the ground was a heavy soil and difficult of 
access from the tall, thick-set trees, a very small 
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force. with a few guns might have stopped the ad- 
vance of the greatest army. 

In the skirts of this forest, about nine miles from 
Brussels, and about one and a half from Mont Saint 
Jean, was the village of Waterloo, which, however, 
could not be seen from the field of battle. There 
the Duke and his staff passed the night of the 17th, 
and hither many of the wounded English were after- 
wards brought to sleep that last sleep, from which 
neither drum nor trumpet would ever again wake 
them. 

Hougoumont, or, as it is properly called, Gomont, 
was the key of the Duke's position, and, so long as 
it continued to be held, his right was unagsaila le. 
The building is an ancient Flemish chateau, standing 
in a hollow ground a little to the left of the Nivelles 
road, and about three hundred yards from the Bri- 
tish line, which it fronted in the weakest part; but 
the house itself is a small portion only of what is 
intended under the name of Hougoumont; it com- 
prises a chapel, an old tower, and a number of offices, 
together with a farm-yard, an orchard of nearly four 
acres, @ garden walled in upon two sides, an open 
field, and a beech-wood of some extent. The whole 
forms a sort of quadrangle, completely hedged in and 
divided into four equal parts by two other inter- 
secting hedges. The coppice and the field, were in 
the quarters that faced the French. 

Every care had been taken to fortify this important 
post, consistently with the brief space that circum- 
stances allowed for preparation ; the walls were loop- 
holed for musketry, scaffolding was raised behind so 
that the soldiers might fire over the breastwork, and 
trees were felled and laid crosewise to render the 
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approach yet more difficult. The position, thus covered 
. with every defence that military skill could suggest, 
was strongly occupied by a part of Cook's division of 
Guards and a réjiment of the troops of Nassau. 

The second line of the allies consisted chiefly of 
troops that were least to be trusted, and of those that 
had suffered most severely in the preceding combats, 
the whole being placed behind the declivities in the 
rear, where they were sheltered from the enemy's 
cannonade, though they sustained no little damage 
from their shells. Here the cavalry also were posted, 
according to the school of modern tactics, which 
seems to forbid the employment of horse atian early 
period of the action. rae 

Opposite the heights of Mont Saint Jean, an§follow - 
ing their line with little variation, was a secon Ast 
not so lofty but more undulating, and known by the 
name of the heights of La Belle Alliance; they 
were divided from the first by a valley, or rather by 
a depressed plain, sometimes half a mile, and some: 
times more, in width, which was sprinkled with 
hollows and risings, the whole presenting a een- 
tinuous tract of green corn-fields. Into this vale the 
heights on either side descended by a gentle slope, 
while the ground behind the French position rose in 
the form of an amphitheatre, to the farther side of 
the woad of Caillois and Neuve-Cour. The Genappe 
causeway, having passed over the heights of Mont 
Saint Jean, dipt down into the valley and again 
ascended up the front of this chain, when there was to 
be seen upon its left a farm-house, called La Belle Alli- 
ance, and on its right a cottage belonging to a village of 
the same name. This was the centre of the French 
position, the general direction of their line being 
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between La Belle Alliance on the left and the village 
of Frichermont upon the right, so that it was nearly 
parallel to the left wing of the allies, and here was 
Napoleon’s principal post during @#@% battle, as the 
Duke held his by the same causeway on the ridge 
opposite. The last of these spots was particularly 
marked out by a picturesque old tree, that grew on 
a bank above the road, and which from this circunn- 
stance has obtained the name of the Wellington-tree, 
its shattered trunk still flourishing, and, like some 
maimed veteran, telling by its scars and inutilations 
the story of other times. 7 | 

It must be plain to any one, who has attentively 
considered the position selected by the English gene- 
ral, that it in an eminent degree fulfilled all those 
conditions which military science has determined to 
be essential, The ground within cannon-shot was 
on all sides open and well discovered; there was 
every facility of communication both for troops and 
guns from right to left, and from front to rear, to 
move supports wherever they might be wanted ; the 
flanks could hardly be turned, both being thrown 
back upon the forest and defended by deep ravines ; 
and finally the retreat, if necessary, would be ac- 
complished under every advantage, for the line 
was sufficiently in advance of the entrance by the 
causeway into the wood to allow a free approach 
to it from every part of the field. Had the first 
position been forced, the village of Mont Saint Jean, 
at the junction of the two roads, afforded an ex- 
cellent centre of support for a second, which the 
enemy would have had equal difficulty in carrying, 
and even if the English should be driven into the 
wood, as their flanks could not have been turned 
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from the very nature of the ground, they would have 
retired with perfect safety. 

‘Before the troops had well taken up their allotted 
posts, a night of storms set in beyond what the oldest 
veterans of the Peninsula ever remembered to have 
experienced, Throughout all the hours of darkness the 
rain was incessant, dashing down with the force and 
spfead of a river-torrent, while the wind howled furi- 
ously over the exposed heights, the thunder pealed 
and crashed, and from the black masses above poured 
forth at times such a continuous and vivid stream 
of flame, that both earth and air would seem to be 
wrapt in one universal blaze. Any attempt to kindle 
watch-fires would have been fruitless. Yet, dreadful 
us the night was for the soldiers, it was still more 
so for the wretched inhabitants of the country which 
the armies occupied ; abandoning their homes in de- 
spair the peasants had fled into the forest, uncertain 
of finding safety even in its deep recesses should the 
French prevail, and with the sad knowledge that at 
all events the ripening produce of their fields and 
gardens was already trampled under foot and totally 
destroyed. 

Bonaparte, who had passed the night at Caillou, 
nearly half a league from La Belle Alliance, was 
stirring with the first glimpse of day, for he, as well 
as most of his officers, feared that the allies were 
stealing away, and that their position had been taken 
up merely to gain time for their parks of artillery 
and baggage to traverse the forest of Soignies, the 
Duke himself intending to execute the same move- 
ment at daybreak. Most pressing orders were in 
consequence sent by him to quicken the march of 
the columns in the rear, and in the doubtful light — 
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dark masses might be seen moving in every direction, 
till towards morning the whole army was collected on — 
the heights occupied by the allies. The French, 
now that they were concentrated, presented an im- 
posing force, of at least ninety thousand choice 
troops,” fifteen thousand of whom were cavalry, and 
seven thousand artillery-men with two hundred and 
seventy pieces of cannon. To oppose these numbers 
Wellington had a motley army, which, after the 
losses of the preceding day, did not exceed eighty 
thousand at the utmost; but what made the dis- 
parity still greater was his having only one hundred 
and twenty pieces of artillery, or something less than 
half the number of the guns opposed to him. The 
Duke, however, had never yet been defeated, and 
his soldiers did not conceive it possible he could be 
beaten, a feeling that lends strength to the weakest 
and courage to the most timid. On his part, Na- 
poleon waited for daybreak with the utmost im- 
patience, and when it came and showed him the 
allies still upon the same ground, he exclaimed in 
a transport of joy, “I have them then at last, these 
English !” | 

About nine o'clock in the morning the clouds 
began to disperse, the sun came out, and fires were 
kindled, while on all sides was heard an irregular 
discharge of musketry, the men being busily em- 
ployed in drying their pieces, preparatory to the 
expected action. Still, though the weather had thus. 
partially cleared up, it was not till near noon that 


* Some accounts say, one hundred and thirty-three thousand, 
and others again give only eighty thousand. I have taken my 
details from the French authorities, as being least likely to 
averrate Napoleon’s numbers. , 
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the wind had sufficiently dried the ground for the 
movements of artillery. : 

The plan of either general was simple enough in its 
leading principles, however varied and scientific might 
be the details of execution. The Duke’s object was 
to stand on the defensive, till the Prussians coming 
up should give him a decisive superiority of num- 
bess, and this he expected would take place by three 
oclock at the latest; Napoleon on the other hand 
hoped to destroy his dangerous adversary before the 
arrival of Prince Blucher and afterwards to attack 
the Prussians while on their march over the broken 
ground between Wavre and Mont Saint Jean; to 
effect this he resolved to put in practice his favour- 
ite manceuvre and break through the centre of the 
allies, or turn their flank, by which, if successful, 
he would surround as it were one half of the line, 
while he paralysed the other. But it was first 
necessary to get possession of Hougoumont, for 
which purpose he sent orders to Ney, who com- 
manded his left wing, to direct such a force upon 
the farm as must at once ensure success. 

About eleven o'clock the battle commenced, the 
French unmasking a small battery, under cover of 
which they advanced obliquely in great strength 
upon Hougoumont. The body destined for this 
attack econsisted of about thirty thousand men, 
formed into three columns, and the first of them, 
led by Jerome Bonaparte, now made its appearance 
in the hollow ground leading from the inn of La 
Belle Alliance to the chateau. As these threatening 
masses approached, they threw out skirmishers along 
the whole line, and a dropping fire began that gra- 
dually increased till it became one incessant roll of 
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musketry. But by this time two brigades of Bri- 
tish artillery opened upon them, and so accurately 
had the gunners got their range that almost every 
shot fell into the midst of the French masses; one 
whole column was dispersed by the shells from the 
howitzers, and the rest, considerably shaken by this 
warm reception, again fell back to the shelter of the 
hollows they had just quitted. This, however, déd 
not last long; a powerful artillery was brought to 
bear against the British guns, the whole valley in 
front of the centre was covered with a dense volume 
of smoke, through which the fire of cannon and 
musketry blazed and sparkled, and General Foy’s 
division succeeded in gaining a great part of the 
wood, having driven back the Nassau troops that 
were stationed to defend it. The French then began 
to penetrate into the orchard, but being charged by 
the troops under Lord Saltoun they were driven 
back with great slaughter. Foiled in this attempt, 
they next endeavoured to get into the rear of the 
chateau by its right, but the British troops received 
them unflinchingly, and after an obstinate struggle, 
forced them back and regained a part of the copse 
in front. 

The battle, which had been hitherto nearly con- 
fined to this spot, now began to spread and soon be- 
came general, a furious cannonade ensuing aléng the 
whole line, which was answered with yet greater 
effect by the British artillery, though the guns of 
the latter were only nine-pounders, while those of 
the French carried balls of twelve pounds weight. 
This was partly owing to the superior dexterity of 
the English, and not a little to the nature of their 
position, for the slope on their side being abrupt and 
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broken they were much less exposed to fire than their 
assailants, another proof that in choosing his battle- 
ground the Duke had outgeneraled Napoleon. — 

For some time before this the left wing of the al- 
lies had observed a stir in the French ranks indicative 
of an attack upon their quarter, but as only cavalry 
were visible it was gencrally imagined that Napoleon 
wuld endeavour to outflank them. On a sudden, 
however, the horse, wheeling off to the right and left, 
disclosed large black masses of infantry, while a 
most tremendous cannonade was opened to cover 
their approach, and at the same time a strong battery 
was directed against Hougoumont to avert the Duke's 
attention from the real point of attack. This body, 
which was led by the Count d’Erlon, consisted of 
four columns of infantry, thirty guns, and Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers, and came up by the Genappe causeway. 
The cavalry were soon in advance upon the left of the 
attack, but when they had ascended the position near 
La Haye Sainte the Duke ordered the Life-guards to 
charge them, and they were forced back upon their 
own position, where the road being cut into the hill a 
steep bank is left on either side. The French then 
bringing up several pieces of artillery, compelled the 
British horse in their turn to retreat, and in the mean 
time the infantry, advancing with loud cries of “ Vive 
Yempertur!” pushed forward on the left of the Genappe 
causeway,beyond La Haye Sainte, and, having quickly 
scattered the Belgians, came up to the very muzzles 
of the British muskets. Here, however, they were 
brought to a stand, and a sanguinary conflict ensued 
for nearly an hour, during which time the men on 
either side dropped with incredible rapidity, as if 
swept off by a whirlwind. The gallant Picton was 
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shot through the head while leading his division toa 
charge and defeating the enemy at one of the most 
critical periods of the day; he fell in an advanced 
part of the field by a tree on the Genappe causeway. 
At one time the British infantry seemed in imminent 
danger from the overwhelming force of their adver- 
saries, when Lord Uxbridge flung a brigade of horse - 
with such fury on the French masses that they hrd 
not time to form again, and the havoc, that followed 
in consequence, was tremendous ; the dense columns 
crushed, struck down, and. terrified by the wild 
death-howl of. the Irish, offered but little resistance, 
and retreated in disorder to the shelter of their own 
ground. But the British cavalry, not satisfied with 
this success, pushed forward to the rear of the French 
infantry, ascended the opposite heights, and began. 
disorganising the artillery of Count d’Erlon’s corps, 
dismounting the guns and killing the horses to ren- 
der the batteries of as little use as possible. This 
had not escaped the watchful eye of Napoleon, who, 
seeing that they were unsupported, ordered a brigade 
of cuirassiers to take them in flank. They: were 
thus compelled to fall back, and as they had to run 
the gauntlet of artillery, horse, and skirmishers, their 
retreat was not effected without a heavy loss ; 
amongst other gallant soldiers, Sir William Ponsonby 
was killed in the attempt ; finding himself outflanked 
by a body of Polish lancers, who had also come up. 
to support the defeated columns, he rushed upon the 
enemy’s infantry, and, in the vain endeavour to cut. 
his way through them, both horse and rider fell 
to the earth covered with wounds and were de- 
spatched in a moment. . Much about the same time 
Colonel Ponsonby algo fell, but though pierced more 
than once he subsequently recovered. 
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_ The result of these various combats was highly in 
favour of the English ; not a square had been broken 
or obliged to retreat, and though the loss in men was 
enormous, yet it bore no comparison with the losses 
of the French. In the morning Count d’Erlon’s 
division was nine thousand strong, but of these full 
three thousand had been made prisoners, while the 
nymber of killed and wounded was enormous. 

As the battle slackened on the left, the attack on 
Hougoumont again grew fiercer, nothing but the 
most desperate courage enabling the British to keep 
their ground in defiance of the increased numbers 
that were now sent against them. Though the 
French fell fast under the cool, steady fire of their 
adversaries, yet their ranks seemed never for a mo- 
ment to be thinned, the places of the dead and dying 
being instantly filled up as from some inexhaustible 
source, till at length about three o'clock the shells 
from their howitzers set fire to the chateau and some 
adjoining stacks of straw. The flames burst forth 
with incredible fury, consuming in a short time the 
whole interior of the house, and burning to death 
hundreds of wounded, who had crawled thither for 
shelter, while volumes of smoke enveloped the centre of 
the allies, under cover of which their assailants endea- 
voured to surround the building. Some of the most 
daring,even succeeded in forcing their way into the 
court-yard, but the Duke had foreseen this peril at 
the commencement of the attack upon his left wing, 
and had despatched General Byng with the second 
brigade of guards to the support of the troops in 
Hougoumont. Between these and the French a 
fierce struggle now took place, which ended in the~- 
Guards silencing the fire of the enemy and driving 
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them from the copse at the point of the bayonet. 
The whole affair did not last an hour, yet with such 
good will had the ground been contested that full 
fifteen hundred men lay dead, or mortally wounded, 
within its narrow limit, the entire wood being at 
the most about four acres. | 

The total failure of an attack so strenuously main- 
tained convinced Napoleon that any attempt upon 
Hougoumont or the centre would be unavailing with- 
out the previous possession of Jia Haye Sainte ; 
against this point, therefore, his next efforts were 
directed, and the means employed were as tremen- 
dous as the success of them was important. The 
first onset of the French was irresistible ; their light 
troops pressed forward beyond La Haye Sainte, thus 
intercepting the communication between the farm 
and the crest of the allied position in the rear, when 
two massy columns came up to the very walls, and 
with such resolution that they snatched at the bar- 
rels of the rifles, which were aimed at them through 
the loop-holes, and attempted to wrest them from the 
marksmen. But fierce as this attack might be, it 
was met and repulsed with no less spirit, the assail- 
ants being repeatedly driven back in their attempts 
to scale the walls, till at last the ammunition of their 
adversaries began to fail, and, as the farm was now 
completely invested, no fresh supply could be intro- 
duced. The fire, therefore, of necessity first slackened ; 
then it ceased altogether ; and the French, perceiving 
their advantage, soon got possession of the place, 
when they mercilessly slew the brave men, who had 
no longer any means of defending themselves. The 
Duke states that the place was lost by the fault of a 
British officer, but he does not mention the nature 
of his delinquency or of his error. 
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As the day declined, the battle grew hotter and 
hotter, till about four o'clock it raged with a vio- 
lence that baffles all description. It was, indeed, as 
Wellington himself called it, a battle of giants, the 
thunder of the cannon being so loud and terrific, peal 
upon peal before the one had time to die away, that 
the voice of command could scarcely be heard a few 
yards off from the speaker. Yet, amidst all this stu- 
pendous uproar, the shrieks and maddened screams of 
the wounded smote the ear by their singular acuteness, 
and the men when hit by the balls, that were singing 
and whistling about them as thick as hailstones, might 
be seen dashing down their muskets in mingled rage 
and agony. They, whose hard fortune it was to fall 
without the power of removing themselves, Jay where 
they dropped to be trodden upon by friend and foe 
alike, for it is an established rule in the British army 
not to allow the wounded to be carried off till the 
battle is over, that there may be no excuse for the 
absence of the timid. The poor horses, too, bore 
their part in this fearful picture ; the wounded ani- 
mals, when recovered from the first shock of pain, 
would fall to eating the grass within their reach as 
they lay bleeding, while those, who had only lost their 
riders, quietly grazed between the two armies, insen- 
sible to their danger; but the moment a charge of 
cavalry came by the latter, the force of habit never 
failed to overpower even instinct, and, forming them- 
selves in the rear of their companions, they would 
gallop along in their wonted array without either 
stop or flinching. . 

Hour passed after hour and still the French con- 
tinued to pour column upon column against the 
British line, but either a fire too deadly to be long 
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“endured, or, if that failed, the bayonet, as constantly 
dashed them back and sent them mangled and reel- 
ing upon their own reserves. Then the cuirassiers 
would supply their place and commence another and 
not less desperate sort of warfare. As the ground 
shook under the onward rush of these mailed vete- 
rans, the British would instantly form squares, which 
were generally four deep and rounded at the angles ; 
into these the artillerymen, who had kept up their 
fire till the last moment, would fling themselves for 
protection, but in abandoning their guns they ever 
took good care to render them unserviceable to the 
enemy by taking off the wheels and carrying away 
with them all the necessary equipments. Then 
would come the first collision of horse and infantry, 
the squares remaining firm and passive and never 
discharging a single shot till the cuirassiers were 
close upon them, when they would open a fire, which 
from its nearness and precision emptied the saddles 
by scores and hundreds ; after most of these terri- 
ble volleys it was like the fall of the leaves in Au- 
tumn when a sudden gust of wind sweeps the forest. 
Still the cuirassiers would remain unshaken, galloping 
desperately between and behind the squares to find 
or make a gap, by which they might enter and deal 
destruction upon their adversaries. At last, in spite 
of their determined bravery, they would be driven 
back by the intolerable fire from the muskets, or by 
the charge of the heavy British cavalry,—men to the 
full as daring as themselves, but more skilful in the 
use of the sword, and with such superiority of 
strength as to render even the French breastplates 
but an indifferent protection. Napoleon himself more 
than once expressed his admiration of the British 
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horse, affecting to lament the necessity of destroying 
them, a sympathy which would have been better 
given to his own cuirassiers, shot down as they were 
by the infantry and crushed by the household troops, 
while, the moment they turned their backs to retreat, 
the artillerymen would dart out of the squares and 
send a storm of bullets after them from the nine- 
peunders, even more destructive than the volleys 
from the muskets. | 

Repeated attacks of this kind, however bravely 
repulsed, had made a frightful havoc in the British - 
ranks, and gone far to exhaust the physical energies 
of the survivors. The men had now been fighting 
hard for many hours, without rest and without food, 
and when a moment's relief was asked for the worn- 
out remnant of one corps, the stern, but unavoidable 
reply was, ‘“‘ Everything depends on the firm coun- 
tenance and unrelaxed steadiness of the British, 
they must not move.” And most nobly did these 
gallant fellows maintain their post, while the shot 
and shells flew fast amongst them without any oppor- 
tunity for the moment of retaliating upon the enemy. 
Upon one such occasion it required all the authority 
of the Duke to restrain their natural impatience ; “Not 
yet, my brave fellows,” he said; ‘be firm a little 
longer; you shall have at them by and by, —a homely 
appeal,,that did what probably nothing else would 
have effected, so ferocious had the soldiers become 
from the length and fierceness ofthe struggle. Under 
any other leader the allies would inevitably have been 
beaten. Twice was the battle saved by the indomi- 
table perseverance of oe who never failed to 
show himself at the point of danger and in the cri- 
tical moment, distinguishable from all around him by 
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lue coat and his plain cocked-hat. On this 
“eventful day he was not only commander-in-chief 
but, as occasion required, a general of division, a 
commander of corps, or a colonel of a regiment, rally- 
ing the troops and leading them on to the attack, or, 
with the devoted heroism of olden times, flinging him- 
self into some enfeebled square, when, if the men had 
not stood the shock, he must have inevitably been gut 
to pieces. Even the post which he usually occupied 
to watch and direct the battle, was so exposed, that his 
escape appeared little short of a miracle ; Sir William 
de Lancey fell mortally wounded at his side, many 
others of his staff were struck down while close to 
him, and once he was himself very near being made 
prisoner by a select body of French horse, who had 
cut their way through the allied infantry. Alarmed 
at this fearful havoc and the continued absence of 
the Prussians, many of the superior officers urged 
him to retreat, but to their remonstrances he only 
replied by asking, “‘ Will the troops stand ?”—‘ Till 
they perish,” was the answer—“ Then I will stand 
with them till the last man,” rejoined the Duke. ~ 
It was now seven o'clock. The fifth division was 
reduced from six thousand to eighteen hundred men; 
part of the sixth corps, that formed a reserve, was 
almost destroyed without having fired a single shot,. 
being mowed down by the shells and by the fire of 
the enemy's light troops; and still there was no 
appearance of Prince Blucher. Wellington became 
anxious; he had given battle to far superior numbers 
upon the faith of the Prussians being in the field by 
three o’clock at farthest, and he repeatedly sent to see 
if they were coming. Napoleon himself considered 
his victory as certain, and was only surprised at the 
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obstinacy of the English, who did not know when 
they were beaten, but who must eventually yield 
notwithstanding. Soult, to whom the remark was 
addressed, replied that “ He much doubted if they 
would ever give way ;’—“ And why?” exclaimed 
Napoleon, with his usual quickness. The Marshal 
could give no better reason than his past experience 
of them, adding that it was his firm belief they 
would sooner suffer themselves to be cut to pieces 
where they stood ; but Bonaparte remained incredu- 
lous, and gaily observed that “ he should yet be at 
Brussels in time for supper.” 

Nearly another hour elapsed, during which the 
tide of battle continued to ebb and flow as it had 
done throughout the day, and, as the allied line 
gradually inclined towards the left, the greater part 
of Lord Hill’s British troops had been moved forward 
to support the first corps upon the centre. Still the 
enemy had not gained a single point of advantage, 
when now the more advanced of the Prussians 
arrived at their position near Frichermont, and 
though not in sufficient numbers to endanger the 
French right wing, yet it was evident their whole 
force would soon be upon the ground ; indeed the 
unwearied Blucher was fast approaching in the 
direction of Ohain, nothing except the extreme diffi- 
culty of the road having so long detained him. On 
his way he had received intelligence of Grouchy’s 
having attacked his reserve at Wavre and beaten 
the troops from their position; this, however, did 
not cause him to. suspend his march for au instant, 
for he well knew that the fate of Europe would be 
decided on the field to which he was hastening. 

It might still perhaps have been in Bonaparte’s 
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power to withdraw his army from the field in toler- 
able order, and with litte loss beyond what he had 
already sustained, but in his situation such a move- 
ment would have been attended with all the worst 
consequences of defeat; he had no succours | 
fall back upon, the Russians were fast advancing 
upon the Rhine, and the republicans at Paris were 
agitating schemes for the overthrow of his authority. 
It was, therefore, well and wisely that he resolved 
to make a last attempt to crush the English before 
their allies could come up in sufficient numbers to 
render them any effectual aid, when, if successful, 
he little doubted the being able to cope with Blucher 
and all his army. To those, however, who were 
about him, he pretended to consider Bulow’s corps 
as the advance of Grouchy, and to encourage his 
soldiers for the last grand effort, on which an empire 
was to be staked, he ordered Labedoyere to spread 
this falsehood amongst their ranks. At the same 
time he moved down the infantry of the Imperial 
Guard, which had hitherto remained im reserve and 
almost wholly out of the reach of fire. The grena- 
diers of this chosen body were directed to march 
down the great Brussels road, by La Haye Sainte, 
and then turn across the open ground and ascend 
the British position, about midway between that. 
farm and Hougoumont, while their chasseuzs sup- 
ported them by another attack upon the left. Four 
battalions remained in reserve near La Belle Alli- 
ance. | 

At first it appeared as if Napoleon intended to 
lead on his troops in person to the attack ; he ad- 
vanced, exclaiming, “ Let every one follow me!” 
but after having headed the march for about ten 
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minutes, during which he was much exposed to the. 
fire of the English artillery,#he suddenly halted with 
his staff in a hollow a little on one side of the 
causeway, where he was sheltered from the bullets. 
This, his third and last position, was about half way 
between La Belle Alliance and La Haye Sainte. 

As the gallant veterans defiled before the emperor, 
theugh their march was firm, and their looks stern 
even to savageness, yet a sullen silence prevailed 
amongst them, instead of the triumphant cry of 
“ Vive l’Empereur,” which usually heralded their 
advance to battle. Till this moment they had 
imagined he was at their head, and mortification, 
no less than surprise and discontent, was expressed 
upon their faces at finding that he no longer led 
the column. Still they marched on, unshrinkingly, 
across the plain that divided the two eminences, 
while a tremendous fire of artillery was pourin 
destruction into their ranks, but which was returne 
by the French guns, that sent forth a tempest of 
shot and shells to cover the advance. They suf- 
fered, however, considerably more than the British, 
whom Wellington had in some measure sheltered by 
ordering them to lie down beneath the brow of the 
hill, and reserve their fire till the moment when it 
would be most effective. He himself continued to 
watch éhe movements of the approaching columns 
with the greatest earnestness, and no sooner had 
they come within a hundred yards of the British 
position, than he exclaimed, “ Up, Guards, and at 
them!” This homely adjuration was as the trumpet 
to.the war-horse; the entire line starting up re- 
ceived the French with a volley so well directed and 
so heavy, that it literally seemed to knock the mass 
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back, as if the whole had been a single body reeliig 
and staggering under the weight of an overwhelming 
blow. But the old Imperial Guard showed themselves 
worthy of their reputation. Recovering almost imme- 
diately from the stunning effect of this reception, 
they attempted to deploy, when a second discharge 
whistled amongst them, scarcely less destructive 
than the first had been; the English Guards then 
began firing by independent files, and with such 
precision, that the veteran columns of the enemy 
were completely shaken, the fire they attempted to 
return only adding to their confusion. <A bold 
charge with the bayonet completed the rout, when 
the French Chasseurs endeavoured to stay the torrent 
by taking the Guards in flank; but by this time the 
extreme right of the army, under Ilill, had been 
brought forward, so that his corps, which in the 
early part of the day had stood nearly at right angles 
with the centre, now assumed the shape of a crescent, 
the outer horn of which lapped the Chasseurs round 
and crushed them in its fold. 

The last attack of the French had thus failed ; 
their columns had been shivered to pieces against 
the English line, and the broken fragments were 
now rolling back again in confusion. At this 
juncture, Wellington saw that the march of Bu- 
low’s corps upon Planchenoit and La Belle Alli- 
ance was beginning to take effect, and that Prince 
Blucher had come in person with a division of 
his army on the left of the British line by 
Ohain. He had for some time been intently ob- 
serving what passed in those distant quarters, 
apparently regardless of the battle near him, but 
no sooner was he aware of these movements than he 
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hastily closed up his telescope, his eyes sparkling 
with anticipated triumph,.and exclaimed to those 
around, “ Now every man must advance !”.—words 
that have become as important in history as Nelson’s 
celebrated signal. With this,-he directed the whole 
line to move forward, several regiments forming in 
squares upon either flank, and thus accompanying 
the march to repel any charge that might be at- 
tempted by cavalry. The Beane was beautiful 
from its exceeding steadiness, and impressive both 
from past and present circumstances, for it was to 
be the winding-up of a bloody day, while everything 
conspired to lend a deeper colouring to the picture, 
—the momentary bursting out of the hitherto-clouded 
sun before it went down for the night, the sky 
nearly obscured by the lurid smoke, the actual crash 
of the last collision, the shrieks and shouts of many 
thousands, and the undistinguishable confusion in 
which every man’s hand seemed to be raised against 
that of every other. For a few minutes the French 
yet made a gallant stand. At length they could 
hold their ground no longer; they gave way in every 
direction, and the tremendous cheering of the En- 
glish announced that the battle was lost and won, 
But even these final moments of the struggle brought 
death to many a brave man, who had passed un- 
scathed through all the fiery ordeals of the day; and 
now it was that Lord Uxbridge, after having led 
so many desperate charges without a wound, was 
struck upon the knee by almost the last shot fired. 
Napoleon himself fled, and the whole matériel 
of his army fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
who swept over the field, scarcely stopping to grant 
_ the mercy, which in many cases was not even asked, 
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for while entire columns flung away their muskets to 
escape more easily, there were thousands of veterans 
that chose rather to die stubbornly with their wea- 
pons in their hands. But the flight of the enemy 
‘was rendered yet more disastrous by the advance 
of Bulow’s corps, which had fought its way through 
Planchenoit to the great.road and had got far into 
their rear. Wellington himself continued the pursujt 
till long after dark, and then desisted only from the 
extreme fatigue of the troops, and because he found 
himself on the same road with Marshal Blucher, 
who undertook to follow the enemy through the 
night. 

he moon was up and shed an uncertain light 
upon the field of carnage, as Wellington recrossed it . 
on his way back to the head-quarters at Waterloo. 
It is said that even his stern nature melted, now . 
the hurry and excitement of battle were over, and 
that he yielded to unusual emotions upon seeing 
himself thus surrounded by thousands of the dead 
and dying; ‘‘I have never,” he exclaimed, “ fought 
such a battle, and I hope never to fight such another.” 
But in truth the field presented a scene of horror 
and desolation, that might well have subdued the 
most rugged disposition; the ground far and near 
was heaped with the bodies of men and horses, the 
reek already poisoning the air with the nojsome 
effluvia of the shambles, while the moans of the 
wounded, ‘tormented as usual with a burning thirst, 
were truly dreadful. No spring was to be found 
in the field, and many of the British officers, 
not less humane now the struggle was over, than 
they had proved themselves brave in the hour of 
battle, galloped off to Waterloo, and returned 
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with as many canteens as they could carry full of 
water. : 

Never was victory more complete in itself, or 
more important in its results. Frenchmen, who 
had fought at Moscow, allowed that even the retreat 
from the wilds of Russia was less disastrous than the 
flight from Mont Saint Jean ; of all their formidable 
artillery, but twelve pieces escaped the victors; of 
forty thousand cavalry, the best and bravest France 
could produce, not ten thousand were left to tell of 
the battle of Waterloo; and the Imperial Guard, so 
long supposed to be invincible, was nearly annihi- 
lated. But it is in its remote consequences that the 
battle should be chiefly contemplated. By a single 
blow England had dashed the imperial throne to 
shatters, and with ruin too complete for all the 
power of Napoleon to re-unite the broken and bloody 
fragments. France, who had so long boasted her- 
self as ‘the beautiful, the invincible,” was laid bare 
and defenceless to her very heart ; the sword, which 
she had so long wielded to the terror of all Europe, 
was struck from her grasp, and there she lay bleed- 
ing and grovelling in the dust, to be spared or 
trampled upon, as the humanity or policy of the 
conquerors might dictate. By this single victory 
not only England, but the whole world, had escaped 
subjugation, for the boundless ambition of Napoleon 
aimed at nothing less than universal empire. A 
story is current, that once in a confidential commu- 
nication with an Italian nobleman he traced out his 
intended career; it was to begin with imposing his 
yoke upon the powers of the North; the invasion of 
Britain was to follow ; next, Turkey was to be sub- 
dued ; then, Africa ; and, lastly, the Chinese empire; 
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when he would build one city in Africa, and another 
in Asia, to be called after him, Napoleon. .Mon- 
strous as this tale may seem, it is at least in keeping 
with his character, and, if not true, it has the simi- 
litude of truth. Of no one else, who has figured on 
the great stage of the world for the last five centu- 
ries, could such a thing have been imagined. , 
The Prussians, in their various accounts of this 
Sere day, have endeavoured to appropriate at least 
alf its glory to themselves, but, as we have just seen, 
Blucher did not come up till the French had made 
their last effort and been defeated ; he could not, 
therefore, have anything to do with gaining the vic- 
tory, though he might, and no doubt did, contribute 
to render it more complete by his pursuit continued 
throughout the night. In the same spirit of reaping 
the harvest they had not sown, the Prussians would 
fain have posscssed themselves of the guns that the 
French had left behind them in their flight. The 
moment Wellington obtained a respite from more 
important matters, his attention was turned to the 
captured artillery, which he desired might be parked, 
and in consequence of this order all the scattered 
gunners and horses being collected, they proceeded 
by Lillois to the Genappe road, where it was known 
the cannon ought to be. For a long time a few only 
could be found ; but at last, on coming near Genappe, 
the English discovered more than a hundred and sixty 
guns, with a multitude of tumbrils and other car- 
riages, al] regularly parked under the care of Prus- 
sian sentries. With some difficulty the commanding 
officer was found, asleep, as it seemed, under a heap 
of straw, and evidently not wishing to be seen. The 
case, however, was too plain, and the guns, being 
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given up to the real captors, were drawn off to the 
neighbourhood of Waterloo. 

‘Language is altogether inadequate to describe the 
anxiety, the alarm, that prevailed in Brussels during 
these eventful days, The dull sound of the cannon, 
as it rose and fell upon the ear with the alternations 
of the battle, allowed not a moment's respite to terror, 
apd the influx of wounded men and officers, whose hurts 
justified, while they did not prevent, their quitting 
Mont St. Jean, seemed to prove that things were not 
going on favourably with the allies. Fear, for the time, 
levelled all distinctions; ladies accosted men, they had 
never before seen, in their eagerness to learn how the 
day went; the old sought information from the young, 
the burgher from the mechanic—everybody ask- 
ing, everybody full of news, the tale of this minute 
contradicting the certain intelligence of the minute 
previous. But the gencral consternation reached its 
acme, when the Belgians, who had fled from the 
battle-field at an early hour, rushed into the town 
declaring that Wellington was utterly defeated. 
Every horse and vehicle that could be found was 
immediately put in requisition, all, who could do so, 
being anxious to seek an asylum within the walls of 
Antwerp. These means, however, were too scanty to 
be made available by many, and, after a day of terror, 
a night succeeded, in which there was not a single 
moment of silence or repose ; wagons loaded with 
military stores, trains of artillery and ammunition, 
and Hanseatic troops, continued to pour into the 
town, all indicative of the siege that might be soon 
expected. Hence, the transports of the people were 
without bounds, when, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, an express arrived, announcing the triumph of 
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Wellington and the total overthrow of Bonaparte. The 
news ran and spread with incredible rapidity from 
house to house, and in a short time joy might be said 
to reel like a drunken bacchanal through the streets 
of Brussels. And yet, amidst all this tumult of 
delight, the town presented a melancholy spectacle, 
piles of the wounded lying upon straw in the open 
streets till fitter places could be provided for ther 
reception. But it was now that the Belgian charac- 
ter exhibited its fairest side, in the unflinching and 
devoted kindness of all sorts of people to the poor, 
mutilated soldiers. The mayor himself set the ex- 
ample with a lavish hand, and nobly was it followed 
by his fellow-citizens ; females, without respect of 
age or rank, were profuse in their attention and 
hospitality to the wounded ; many of the burghers 
went out to seek for them on the field of battle ; 
others again met the cars, in which they were 
being carried, with every kind of refreshment; and 
one patriot, of the name of Troyaux, converted his 
whole establishment into an hospital. 

Such was the termination of the battle of Water-_ 
loo, or rather of Mont St. Jean, and such the events 
more immediately connected with it ; but this chap- 
ter cannot be better concluded than by a brief recapi- 
tulation of the honours which in consequence of it 
were showered upon the fortunate general, who had 
crowned. a long series of victory by this, the greatest 
of all his triumphs. ‘Though they were conferred at 
different periods within the few next months, still 
the mention of them at the time of their respective 
dates would only serve to interrupt the course of the 
narrative, and we give them in the same order in 
which the Duke acknowledged them :— 
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; Order, conferred by the Grand Duke of Baden: 
une. 3 

Order of Merit, conferred by the King of Wur- 
temberg: June, ' 

; Vote of Thanks, by the British House of Commons: 
une. 

Order of St. Andrew, conferred by the Emperor of 
Rassia: July. 

Order of William, with the title of Prince of 
Waterloo, conferred by the King of the Netherlands; 
this was accompanied by a dotation, producing an 
annual revenue of 20,000 Dutch florins, to be pos- 
sessed irrevocably and for ever by the Prince of 
Waterloo and his legitimate descendants: July. 

Thanks, voted by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Durham : July. 

Grand Order of Saxony, conferred by the King of 
Saxony: August. 

Order of the Elephant, conferred by the King of 
Denmark; August. 

Military Order of Maximilian Joseph, conferred 
by the King of Bavaria: August. 

Order of the Annonciade, conferred by the King 
of Sardinia : September. 
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1815. 

Factions at Paris—Wellington enters France—He marches to 
Paris—Abdication of Bonaparte—French Commissioners— 
Military Convention—The Allies enter Paris—The Duke Re. 
claims the Fisheries belonging to the King of the Netherlands—— 
Final Settlement—Character of Wellington, | 
THE mass of the shattered French army retreated 

to Avesnes and Laon, in utter ignorance of the fate 

of the Emperor, who, escaping the Prussian pursuit 
with great difficulty, sought a temporary refuge in 

Philipville. There, however, he did not remain many 

hours; the enemy were too close upon his track ; 

and, continuing to fly throughout the night, he was 
fortunate enough to reach Paris again in safety. But 
the news of his defeat had gone before him ; the 
royalists and the republicans, no longer kept in awe 
by the army, whose power seemed completely broken, 
were alike disposed to wrest the sceptre from his 
grasp, though each party was eager to fill the vacant 
seat of government after a fashion of itsown. The 
adherents of the Emperor, finding they had no other 
“ag to play, wished him to abdicate in favour of 
is son, and to this he was not very unwilling to 
consent. 

While the different factions at Paris were thus 
struggling with each other for the ascendancy, the 
allied generals did not allow the grass to grow beneath 
their feet. On the second day after the battle, Wel- 
lington put his troops in motion for the French terri 
tory, having first issued a General Order, insisting 
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upon the observance of the strictest discipline: The 
country was, in all respects, to be treated as a friendly 
one; nothing was to be taken from the people, by 
either men or officers, for which payment was not 
strictly made ; and if it should be necessary to enforce 
requisitions, the commissaries, who would alone be 
authorised to act, were to give regular receipts for 
al} such supplies. These orders were also communi- 
cated to the French, whom the Duke called upon to 
abide peaceably in their homes and hold no correspond. 
ence with the imperialists, while he threatened to 
punish all recusants by the confiscation of their pro- 


perty. 

On the 22nd of June, Wellington again entered 
France as a conqueror, just three days after Blucher, 
his route being by Bavay, while the Prussians ad- 
vanced on a nearly parallel road towards the capital. 
But the difference of the results on the two lines of 
march bore ample testimony to the wisdom as well as 
the humanity of the Duke's discipline ; the Prussians 
found only deserted villages, the mhabitants having 
removed all that could be of service and fled into the 
woods ; where the English marched, it was altoge- 
ther the reverse ; the report of their moderation had 
preceded them, allaying the fears and winning the 
good-will of the peasantry, who, in consequence, 
quietly awaited their coming, and showed themselves 
prompt and willing to supply the troops with every 
accommodation in their power ; in many instances 
they would not take any recompense for their kind- 
ness, . 

Blockading Le Quesnois and Valenciennes, while 
the Prussians invested Landrecy and Maubeuge, the 
Duke continued his march on Paris ; and still, as he 
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advanced, the extent and consequences of Napoleon's 
defeat became more and more apparent. Every. day 
the imperial army was being reduced by desertion, 
the soldiers quitting their regiments in whole parties, 
and flinging away their arms that they might the 
more safely return home. Nor were the cavalry or 
artillery, though composed of select troops, less 
prompt to disband than their companions: they, teo, 
abandoned the army in numbers, selling their horses 
and equipments to the country-people. It is, how- 
ever, a singular fact, that while Napoleon seemed to 
be thus stricken to the earth beyond any chance of 
again rising, and within a week only of the battle of 
Waterloo, we find Wellington complaining in a letter 
to Lord Bathurst, “that he has not a quarter of the 
ammunition that he ought to have; that he had got not 
only theworst troops, but the worst-equipped army with 
the worst staff’ that ever was brought together ; that 
he never was so disgusted with any concern as he 
was with this; and finally, that they were in a very 
bad way.” With any other man, such language, all 
the circumstances considered, might be safely set 
down as the mere ebullition of an angry moment ; but 
the Duke was of a temper too solid to give way to an 
such impulses, and we can only suppose that his 
army had becn completely disorganised by the battle. 
of Waterloo, that his best troops had been degtroyed, 
and that he now commanded a motley array, chiefly 
made up of foreigners, whose discipline was defective, 
and who were little to be relied upon in action. 

But this feeling of disgust, whether well or ill 
founded, had no visible influence in abating the usual 
energy of his measures, He did not scruple to add 
to his responsibilities by now accepting the command 
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of the Saxons, as well as of the Russian corps under 
Prince Eugene of Wurtemburg, which last was pressed 
upon him by the emperor Alexander. His march to 
Paris was now continued without interruption. Pe- 
ronne and Cambray were yielded to his troops after 
a brief attempt at defence, and at length he passed 
the Oise, and established himself with his right 
ate Rochebourg, and his left at the Bois de Bondy. 
On their part, the Prussians had defeated, at Villars— 
Coterets, the wreck of the French army under Soult 
and Grouchy, and driven them from the road of Sois- 
sons, by which they hoped to penetrate to the capital. 
The French then endeavoured to take the road of 
Meaux, and were again repulsed, but eventually suc- 
ceeded in reaching Paris before the invaders, Grouchy 
bringing with him the greater part of the artillery 
he had taken in tho field at Wavre. | . 
While all the armies were yet upon their march, 
Napoleon had a second time abdicated; and commis- 
sioners were sent by the provisional government, 
established at Paris, to treat with either general for 
an armistice. The war, they said, should now end, 
since the allies, according to their own protests, had 
drawn the sword against Bonaparte, and not against 
France, which had rejected him. To this Wellington 
refused to listen, the great object of the allies, though 
not assyet avowed, being the restoration of Louis, 
which the Duke considered as the only arrangement 
that would afford to Europe a sufficient security for 
a lasting peace. Blucher, less politic, and more vin- 
dictive, demanded that Napoleon should be given up 
to him, avowing to the Duke his full intention of 
putting the fallen enemy to death. But Wellington, 
however little he might have of human sympathy 
VOL, II. ‘FF | 
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of of human weakness in his nature, was yet too high- 
minded to sanction such an atrocity; he told the 
Prussian plainly, that he should remonstrate and insist 
on Napoleon's being disposed of by common accord, 
advising him, at the same time, as a friend, to have 
nothing to do with so foul a transaction; ‘“ You and 
I,” he said, “‘ have acted too distinguished a part in 
these transactions to become executioners ; and I gm 
determined that if the sovereigns wish to put him to 
death, they shall appoint an executioner, which shall 
not be me.” The language was worthy of him who 
uttered it. 

The approach of the hostile armies upon Paris, 
again brought the commissioners to Wellington, to 
ask what would satisfy the allies; but the whole of 
the conversation is much too important not to be 
given in his own words: 

‘“‘T answered that I had no authority to talk upon 
the subject, even from my own Government, much 
less from the Allies; and that all I could do was to 
give them ny private opinion, which, unless other- 
wise instructed by my own Government, I should 
certainly urge upon the Allies with all the influence 
which I might be supposed to possess. 

“‘T then told them that I conceived the best secu- 
rity for Europe was the restoration of the King, and. 
that the establishment of any other Government than 
the King’s in France must inevitably lead to new and 
endless wars ; that Bonaparte and the army having 
overturned the King’s government, the natural and 
simple measure, after Bonaparte was prisoner or 
out of the way, and the army defeated, was to recal 
the King to his authority, and that it was a much more 
dignified proceeding to recal him without conditions, 
aud to trust to the energy of their constitution for 
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any reforms they wished to make either in the ge- 
vernment or the constitution, than now to make con- 
ditions with their sovereign ; and that, above all, it 
was important that they should recal the King with- 
out loss of time, as it would not then appear that 
the measure had been forced upon them by the 
Allies. 

eo‘ Lhe Commissioners professed, individually and 
collectively, their earnest desire to see the King 
restored in the manner I had mentioned, which they 
said was likewise the desire of the Provisional 
Government. was, however, of opinion 
that the two Chambers could not be brought to 
recal the King without conditions; and he men- 
tioned, as those upon which they would probably 
insist, and upon which it was desirable the King 
should give way, the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration and the alteration of the constitution, so far 
as that the initiative in making the laws should be 
vested in the Assemblies, and not in the King. 

“‘ J told them, regarding the first point, that I had 
every reason to believe that the King had determined 
to form a ministry which should be individually and 
collectively responsible for all the acts of the Govern- 
ment ; and that I did not doubt that His Majesty 
would not oppose himself to the wishes of the French 
people, if it was desired that the initiative in framing 
the laws should be vested in the assemblies : that, 
however, I had no authority to speak on this sub- 
ject, and recommended to them not to look after 
little points of difference, and, if they really wished 
to restore the Government of their King, to do it at 
once and without any condition. © 

‘In the course of this conversation, they state 
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that'the Assemblies had proclaimed Napoleon II. as 
Emperor only to conciliate the officers and soldiers of 
the army, who had come into Paris in such numbers 
after the battle, that they had been apprehensive of 
a civil war in Paris if this measure had not been 
adopted. . 

“While we were discussing the conditions to be 
proposed to the King, and the evils and inconve- 
niences which the mode of making the laws and the 
want of responsibility and power in the Ministers 
had occasioned, I received from Sir Charles Stuart 
the King’s declaration of the 28th, countersigned by 
M. de Talleyrand, which I immediately communi- 
cated to the French Commissioners, and pointed out 
to them the King’s promise to make the alteration in 
his administration which they had proposed, and-the 
_ probability that His Majesty would not object to 
that proposed to be made in the constitution. 

_ “They objected to certain paragraphs in the decla- 
ration referable to the exclusion of certain persons 
from the King’s presence, to the intention announced 
to punish some of those concerned in the plot which 
had brought back Bonaparte, and to that of calling 
together the old houses of the legislature, upon which, 
at their desire, I wrote to M. de Talleyrand a letter, 
of which Sir Charles Stuart will probably have sent 
to England a copy, which I communicated to the 
Commissioners before I sent it. 

‘J then told them that I could not talk more upon 
the suspension of our operations, which they urged 
in the most earnest manner, in order to give them 
time to take their measures to reca] the King, until 
I should see Marshal Blucher, to whose he [ quar- 
ters I promised to go that evening. 
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“Before I set off, the Commissioners asked: wie 
whether the appointment of a Regency to conduct the 
affairs of the Government in the name of Napoleon 
II. was likely to satisfy the Allies, and would be 
such an arrangement as would induce me to stop my 
operations. 1 answered, certainly not; that I con- 
ceived the Allies, after their declaration, could never 
tyeat with Napoleon or any of his family; that the 
appointment of Napoleon II. was to be attributed to - 
Napoleon [., and the acknowledgment of him to the 
desire to conciliate the army, and that I should not 
stop my operations in consequence of such an arrange- 
ment. 

“ They then asked me what would be the case if 
any other Prince of a Royal house were called to the 
throne of France; to which I said that it was im- 
possible for me to answer such loose questions; that, 
as an individual, I had made them acquainted with | 
my opinion of what it was best for them to do, and 
it rested with them either to follow this opinion or 
not. | 

“ One of the Commissioners, before I went away, 
took occasion to tell me that he wished I had given 
a@ more positive answer to this last question, and I 
determined to take another opportunity of doing so 
before the Commissioners should report this conver- 
sation,to Paris. 

“T left them at Etrées, and went to the head 
quarters at Le Plessis to give the orders for the 
movement of the troops in the morning, and I over- 
took them again in the night at Louvees.. I then 
told them that I had considered their last question 
gince I had seen them, and that I felt no objection to 
give them my opinion upon it, still as an individual ; 
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that, in my opinion, Europe had no hope of peace 
if any person excepting the King were called to the 
throne of France ; that any person so called must be 
considered a usurper, whatever his rank and quality; 
that he must act as a usurper, and must endeavour 
to turn the attention of the country from the defects 
of his title towards war and foreign conquests ; that 
the Powers of Europe must, in such a case, guard 
themselves against this evil ; and that I could only 
assure them that, unless otherwise ordered by my 
Government, I would exert any influence I might 
possess over the Allied Sovereigns to induce them to 
insist upon securities for the preservation of peace, 
besides the treaty itself, if such an arrangement as 
they had stated were adopted. 

“The Commissioners replied that they perfectly 
understood me, and some of them added, ‘ Et vous 
avez raison. 

‘“¢T went on to Marshal Prince Blucher, who was 
at the time upon the point of attacking the French 
post at Vertus, and who for that reason could not 
consent to a suspension of hostilities ; and he agreed 
in opinion with me, that as long as Napoleon’ remained 
at Paris, we could not stop our operations without 
insisting upon his being delivered over to us. 

“IT wrote accordingly, in concert with the Mar- 
shal, to the French Commissioners a letter, of which 
| enclose the copy; and they reported to their Go- 
vermnent that night. 

:** In consequence, however, of Marshal Blucher’s 
attack upon Vertus, or for some other cause, the 
officer they sent with their letter was not received at, 
and was fired upon by, the French outposts, and he 
did not reach Paris by Bondy till a late hour in the 
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evening of the 30th, and returned only yesterday 
morning with the report that Napoleon had quitted 
Paris to embark for the United States at four o'clock 
on the 29th. | 

“They called upon me yesterday morning with 
this report, and I told them that, the great obstacle 
to the armistice being removed, there remained only 
a question about the terme, which appeared to me 
should be, that we should halt in our positions, and 
not advance farther ; that the French army should 
retire from Paris across the Loire, and that Paris 
should be held by the national guards of the town 
until the King should order otherwise. 

“T told them that, if they agreed to these terms, 
I would immediately:send to prevail upon Marshal 
Blucher to halt, and to send here an officer to settle 
the details. | | 

‘They contended against sending away the army, 
notwithstanding that they had admitted in the con- 
versation of the 29th, that Napoleon IT. had been 
proclaimed by the Assemblies solely to conciliate the 
army; but I told them that I would not consent 
to suspend hostilities as long asa soldier remained in 
Paris. 

“In fact, if they were to restore the King, and 
_ His Majesty were to return to Paris, the troops re- 
maining there, His Majesty would be entirely in the 
hands of the Assemblies and of the army, who cannot 
be considered in any other light than as the creatures 
and instruments of Napoleon. We must get rid of 
the army, therefore, and we may then hope that the 
King will be recalled without conditions, and that he 
will have it in his power to carry on his Government 
without the assistance of foreign Powers.” . 
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he mask was now thrown off; the only condi- 
tion upon which peace would be granted to France, 
was the restoration of Louis, and to this all the re- 
- publicans, as well as the military, were decidedly ini- 
mical, Even the more indifferent were beginning to 
be aroused by what they considered, and not unjustly, 
as an encroachment upon their rights as a people. 
The quick eye of Wellington soon discovered the 
peril of the allies ; he knew that with the force they 
now had, that “ the attack of Paris would be a matter 
of great risk ;” and he earnestly endeavoured to instil 
a better and more moderate spirit into Blucher, who 
now more than ever breathed a spirit of vengeance. 
On the north side, indeed, it was plain that the capi- 
tal could not be attacked with any hope of success; 
the town of St. Denis, and the heights of Mont- 
martre and Belleville, were very strongly fortified ; 
the plain around was inundated by means of the 
little rivers, Rouillon and La Vielle Mer, and water 
was introduced into the Canal de l’Oureq, the bank 
of which was formed into a parapet and batteries. 
Within the city were about fifty thousand troops of 
the line and guards, besides the national guards, a 
levy called les tiratlleurs de la garde, and the Fede- 
rates, about seven thousand in number, and chiefly 
acting as sharpshooters. 

As the capital was found to be so impregnable 
upon this side, Blucher moved to his right, and, 
crossing the Seine at St.Germains, he succeeded, after 
a sharp struggle, in taking up a position on the 
heights of Meudon, and in the village of Issey, while 
Wellington established a bridge at Argenteuil, and 
moved a British corps, upon the left of the Seine, 
towards Neuilly. The south side of the capital had 
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been left by Napoleon altogether undefended, yet the 
French contested the ground manfally, and at three 
oclock again attacked the Prussians in Issey, but 
were repulsed with considerable loss. Finding them- 
selves thus foiled in all their efforts, and that the 
capital was now open on its vulnerable side, the 
enemy sent to desire that the firing might cease on 
both banks of the Seine, while a military convention 
should be negotiated at St. Cloud. As this pro- 
posal was based upon the evacuation of Paris by the 
French army, the allied commanders did not hesitate 
to consent ; and a convention* was speedily arranged, 
by which the French army was to relinquish St. 
Denis, St. Quen, Clichy, and Neuilly, on the noon of 
the 4th (July), the heights of Montmartre on the 
5th, and the city itself on the day following. 

The news of this capitulation was received with 
transports by every class in Paris except the army ; 
to them the surrender of the capital was a subject of 
the bitterest mortification, and so far from retiring in 
the terms of the treaty, they attacked the outposts of 
the allies with the greatest fury, keeping up a can- 
nonade from several of the heights during the whole 
of the night and the day following. But the allied 
generals were prepared for such an ebullition, and 
being satisfied with the assurance of the French lead- 
ers that every effort was being made to suppress 
these Outrages which would soon cease, they contented 
themselves with repelling the attacks made upon 
them, and abstained as much as possible from blood- 
shed. By degrees the officers succeeded in calming — 
this angry spirit, preparations were ‘made for ful- 
filling the convention, and the different regiments put 
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themselves in motion to evacuate the city. But: the 
Federates were not to be so easily appeased, their 
wrath being directed not against the allies, but against 
those whom they considered to have betrayed France 
and degraded the national honour by the capitulation. 
They assembled on the bridges and in the squares, 
firing upon every object of their suspicion, and but 
for the firmness of the national guard Paris would 
have been plundered and in all likelihood destroyed. 
On the 7th of July the English and Prussians 
marched into Paris, but the scene was very different 
from the joyous entry of the year preceding. The 
French not only felt humiliated by the past, but many 
entertained the liveliest alarms for the future; neither 
the republicans nor the imperialists could expect much 
favour from the king, who the next day again took 
possession of his capital, while, whatever might be the 
feelings of the rest of the allies, it was soon perceived 
that the Prussians had neither forgotten the French 
occupation of Berlin, nor were at all disposed to re- 
mit the vengeance which the chance of war had 
placed within their power. As a commencement of 
the proposed work of retribution, Blucher set about 
mining the bridge of Jena, determined that it should 
no longer stand to record the defeat of the Prussians; 
fortunately, however, this design came to the ears of 
Wellington, who lost no time in endeavouring to 
avert it, and by his urgent remonstrances he at last 
prevailed upon Blucher to forego his intentions. 
Next the old Prussian bethought him of laying an 
enormous contribution upon the city, and here again 
he was dissuaded by the Duke from carrying his 
threats into execution. Having reluctantly yielded 
these points, and ‘still bent upon exacting from the 
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French the full penalty of their delinquencies in some 
shape or ariother, he then turned his attention to 
the Louvre and quickly cleared its galleries of every 
work of art that had been stolen from the Prussians. 
This example was too tempting not to be followed 
by the other powers, who had equally suffered by 
the plundering spirit of Napoleon in the day of his 
gyperiority ; the King of the Netherlands applied to 
Wellington, as the commander of his army, to com- 
pel the restitution of the Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
and the latter, feeling that the demand was strictly 
just, at once required them of the French authorities. 
Many days passed, in which the artful manceuvrers 
contrived under different pretexts to evade an act so 
little in accordance with their notions, till at length 
tired out by their shuffling, the Duke sent a detach- 
ment of English troops into the Louvre, under whose 
guard the pictures were at once taken from the walls 
and restored to their original possessors. This tardy 
act of justice gave a violent shock to the Parisians ; 
though never much celebrated for their own good 
faith, they now affected to be greatly indignant at 
what they pretended was a breach of the Convention, 
and it seems that the royal government participated 
in the feeling. It was thus that Wellington argued 
upon the transaction: “ It has been stated that, in 
being, the instrument of removing the pictures belong- 
ing to the King of the Netherlands from the Gallery 
of the Tuileries, I had been guilty of a breach of a 
treaty which I had myself made ; and, as there is no 
mention of the museums in the treaty of the 25th of 
March, and it now appears that the treaty meant is 
the military Convention of Paris, it is necessary to 
show how that Convention affects the museum. 
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“ It is not now necessary to discuss the question 

‘whether the Allies were or ‘not at war with, France. 
There is no doubt whatever that their-armies entered 
Paris under a military convention concluded with an 
officer of the Government, the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, and an officer of the army, being 

a representative of each of the authorities existing at 
Paris at the moment, and authorised by those ay- 
thorities to treat and conclude for them. 

“The article of the Convention which it is sup- 
posed has been broken is the eleventh, which relates 
to public property. I positively deny that this article 
referred at all to the museums or galleries of pictures. 

- ©The-French commissioners in the original project 
. proposed an article to provide for the security of this 

description of property. Prince Blucher would not 
consent to it, as he said there were pictures in the 
! gelery. which had been taken from Prussia, which 
is Majesty Louis XVIII. had promised to restore, 
but which had never been restored. I stated this 
circumstance to the French commissioners, and they 
then offered to adopt the article with an exception of 
the Prussian pictures. To this offer I answered that 
I stood there as the ally of all the nations in Europe, 
and anything that was granted to Prussia I must 
claim for other nations. I added that I had no in- 
structions regarding the museum, nor any grounds on 
which to form a judgment how the Sovereigns would 
act; that they certainly would insist upon the King’s 
performing his engagements, and that I recommended. 
that the article should be omitted altogether, and that 
the question should be reserved for the decision of the 
‘Sovereigns when they should arrive. | 
“ Thus the question regarding the museum cman 
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under the treaties. The Convention of Paris is silent 
upon it, and there was a communication upon the 
subject which reserved the decision for the Sovereigns. 

‘‘ Supposing the silence of the Treaty of Paris of 
May, 1814, regarding the museum, gave the French 
| Government an undisputed claim to its contents upon 
all future occasions, it will not be denied that this 
claim was shaken by this transaction. 

‘** Those who acted for the. French Government at 
the time considered that the successful army had a 
right to, and would, touch the contents of the mu- 
seum, and they made an attempt to save them by an 
article in the military Convention. This article was 
rejected, and tiie claim of the Allies to their pictures 
was broadly advanced by the negotiators on their 
part ; and this was stated as the ground for rejecting 
the article. Not only then the military Convention 
did not in itself guarantee the possession, but the 
transaction above recited tended to weaken the’ claim 
to the possession by the French Government, which 
is founded upon the silence of the Treaty of Paris of 
May, 1814. 

“The Allies, then, having the contents of the mu- 
seum justly in their power, could not do otherwise 
than restore them to the countries from which, con- 
trary to the practice of civilized warfare, they had 
been torn during the disastrous period of the French 
revolution and the tyranny of Bonaparte. 

‘“‘ The conduct of the Allies regarding the museum, 
at the period of the Treaty of Paris, might be fairly 
attributed to their desire to conciliate the French 
army, and to consolidate the reconciliation with Eu- 
rope, which the army at that period manifested rT 
disposition to effect. 
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‘But the circumstances are now entirely. different. 
The army disappointed the reasonable expectation of 
the world, and seized the earliest opportunity of re- 
belling against their Sovereign, and of giving their 
services to the common enemy of mankind, with a 
view to the revival of the disastrous period which 
had passed, and of the scenes of plunder, which the 
world had made such gigantic efforts to get rid of. 

“This army having been defeated by the armies of 
Europe, they have been disbanded by the United 
Counsel of the Sovereigns, and no reason can exist 
why the powers of Europe should do injustice to 
their own subjects with a view to conciliate them 
again. Neither has it ever appeared to me to be ne- 
cessary that the Allied Sovereigns should omit this 
opportunity to do. justice and to gratify their own 
subjects in order to gratify the people of France. 

“The feeling of the people of France upon this 
subject must be one of national vanity only. It must 
bea desire to retain these specimens of the arts, not 
because Paris is the fittest depository for them, as 
upon that subject, artists, connoisseurs, and all who 
have written upon it, agree thatthe whole ought to 
be removed to thcir ancient seat, but because they 
were obtained by military concessions, of which they 
are the trophies. 

“The same feelings which induce the people of 
France to wish to retain the pictures and statues of 
other nations would naturally induce other nations 
to wish, now that success is on their side, that the 
property should be returned to their rightful owners, 
and the Allied Sovereigns must feel a desire to gra- 
tify them. 

“Tt is, besides, on many accounts, desirable, as 
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well for their own happiness as for that of the world, 
that the people of France, if they do not already feel 
that Europe is too strong for them, should be made 
sensible of it ; and that, whatever may be the extent, 
at any time, of their momentary and partial success 
against any one, or any number of individual powers 
in Europe, the day of retribution must come. 

e “Not only, then, would it, in my opinion, be un- 
just in the Sovereigns to gratify the people of France 
on this subject, at the expense of their own people, 
but the sacrifice they would make would be impolitic, 
as it would deprive them of the opportunity of giving 
the people of France a great moral lesson.” 

This ‘ great moral lesson,” as the Duke not un- 
aptly terms it, was being read to the French in 
various ways, who seemed to be much more irritated 
than reformed by the roughness of the admonition. 
To such extent were the exactions of the allied troops 
carried, that there seemed to be no little danger of 
their causing a national war, and that, even if it were 
not fatal, would yet lead to the most serious conse- 
quences. The Prussians, in particular, indulged in 
the most unbounded licenses, justifying themselves 
by the example which the French had set them 
when at Berlin, and though neither policy nor 
humanity may accept the excuse, such conduct was 
natugal, and well nigh venial. Nor were the troops 
of the other powers much behindhand with them in 
the course of plunder. Wellington alone seemed to 
be aware of the spirit that was growing up about 
them, and of the danger to be apprehended from it, 
and while he remonstrated against this system of 
spoliation, he was no less pressing with the sovereigns 
to bring matters to a final settlement. Unhappily 
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this involved many nice and difficult questions; the 
object indeed of all was the same, namely, to put an 
end.to the French revolution and to obtain peace on 
so firm a basis that they might, with safety to them- 
selves and their people, reduce their enormous mili- 
tary establishments; but how was this best to be 
effected? the Duke, while he allowed that France 
was stronger than might be desirable, with refereno? 
to the general safety, yet contended that the allies 
had no right to make any material inroad upon the 
treaty of Paris, which in fact was guaranteed by their 
own previous declaration; ‘* It is impossible,” he 
said, “to surmise what would be the line of conduct 
of the King and his Government upon the demand 
of any considerable ccssion from France upon the 
present occasion. It is certain, however, that, whe- 
ther the cession should be agreed to or not by the 
King, the situation of the Allies would be very em- 
barrassing. | 

“ If the King werc to refuse to agree to the cession, 
and were to throw himself upon his people, there can 
be no doubt that those divisions would cease which 
have hitherto occasioned the weakness of France. 
The Allies might take the fortresses and provinces 
which might suit them, but there would be no genu- 
Ine peace for the world, no nation could disarm, no 
Sovereign could turn his attention from the affa‘rs of 
this country. 

‘“‘ If the King were to agree to make the cession, 
which, from all that one hears, is an event by no 
means probable, the Allies must be satisfied, and 
must retire; but I would appeal to the experience 
of the transactions of last year for a statement of the 
situation in which we should find ourselves. — 
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“ Last year, after. France had been reduced to her 

limits of 1792 by the cession of the Low Countries, 
the left bank of the Rhine, Italy, &c., the Allies 
were obliged to maintain each in the field half of the 
war establishment stipulated in the treaty of Chau- 
mont, in order to guard their conquests, and what 
had been ceded to them; and there is nobody 
acquainted with what passed in France during that 
period who does not know that the general topic of 
conversation was the recovery of the left bank of the 
Rhine as the frontier of France, and that the unpo- 
pularity of the Government in the army was to be 
attributed to their supposed disinclination to war. to 
recover these possessions, 
_ % There is no statesman who, with these facts 
before his eyes, with the knowledge that the justice 
of the demand of a great cession from France under 
existing circumstances is at least doubtful, and that 
the cession -would be made against the inclination of 
the Sovereign and all descriptions of his people, would 
venture to recommend to his Sovereign to consider 
himself at peace, and to place his armies upon a 
peace establishment. We must, on the contrary, if 
we take this large cession, consider the operations of 
the war as deferred till France shall find a suitable 
opportunity of endeavouring to regain what she has 
lost ; and, after having wasted our resources in the 
mainténance of overgrown military establishments in 
time of peace, we shall find how little useful the 
cessions we shall have acquired will be against a 
national effort to regain them. A 

“ In my opinion, then, we ought to continue to 
keep our great object, the genuine peace and tran- 
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quillity of the world, in our view, and shape our 
arrangement so as to provide for it. 

“¢ Revolutionary France is more likely to distress 
the world, than France, however strong in her fron- 
tier, under a regular Government; and that is the 
situation in which we ought to endeavour to place 
her. 

‘With this view I prefer the temporary occupa- 
tion of some of the strong places, and to maintain 
for a time a strong force in France, both at the 
expense of the French Government, and under strict 
regulation, to the permanent cession of even all the 
places which in my opinion ought to be occupied for 
a time. These measures will not only give us, during 
the period of occupation, all the military security 
which could be expected from the permanent cession, 
but, if carried into execution in the spirit in which 
they are conceived, they are in themselves the bond of 
peace, 

‘‘ There is no doubt that the troops of the Allies 
stationed in France will give strength and security to 
the Government of the King, and that their presence 
will give the King leisure to form his army in such 
manner as he may think proper. The expectation 
also of the arrival of the period at which the several 
points occupied should be evacuated would tend to 
the preservation of peace, while the engagement to 
restore them to the King, or his legitimate heirs or 
successors, would have the effect of giving additional 
stability to his throne. 

‘‘ In answer to the objections to a temporary occu- 
pation contained in ————— paper, drawn from the 
state of things in ———, I observe that the temporary 
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occupation by the troops of the Allies of part of France 
will be with views entirely different from those which 
dictated the temporary occupation of by the 
French troops; and if the measure is carried into 
execution on the principle of supporting the King’s 
Government and of peace, instead of as in ,» With 
views of immediate plunder and ultimate war, the 
game results cannot be expected. 

“I am likewise aware of the objection to this 
measure, that it will not alone eventually apply a 
remedy to the state of weakness, in relation to France 
in which the powers of Europe have been left by the 
treaty of Paris; but it will completely for a term of 
years. This term of years, besides the advantage of 
introducing into France a system and habits of peace, 
after twenty-five years of war, will enable the powers 
of Europe to restore their finances ; it will give them 
time and means to reconstruct the great artificial 
bulwarks of their several countries, to scttle their 
Governments, and to consolidate their means of de- 
fence. France, it is true, will still be powerful, 
probably more powerful than she ought to be in re- 
lation to her neighbours; but, if the Allies do not 
waste their time and their means, the state of secu- 
rity of each and of the whole, in relation to France, 
will, at the end of the period, be materially im- 
prove, and will probably leave but little to de- 
sire.” 

How far these views were borne out by succeeding 
events, it belongs not to this history to relate. <A 
general peace was now agreed upon by all the Euro- 
pean powers, each supplying a certain contingent 
towards the army that was to remain in France 
for a term of years, till the revolutionary spirit of 
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the country should be fairly smothered and extin- 
guished, and the nation, growing accustomed to 
peaceful habits, should be content to leave the rest 
of the world in quiet. France in fact was in the 
condition of some great offender, whom it was 
wished to reclaim rather than to destroy, and who 
therefore was placed under surveillance, the forces 
of combined Europe being the police that were tp 
watch, and, if necessary, to restrain her freedom. | 
Thus ended the military career of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, and there remains only the hazardous 
task of summing up his character, and speaking of 
the living as if he were deceased. In attempting 
this, it will scarcely be possible to satisfy any party, 
or any set of men, without a violation of the truth ; 
they, who have been dazzled by his great-achieve- 
ments, will find injustice in the slightest breath of 
censure; while they, who are divided from.-him. by 
political feelings, will be no less sure to, discover 
that fancy has lent her colours to the portrait, -We 
should, however, but ill perform our duty as histo- 
rians, did we hesitate to give the truth from fear of 
any obloquy that may follow, but in so doing we 
shall speak of the Duke as of one who has been, 
to avoid all incongruity between the past and the 
present. | 
In stature Wellington was a little above the middle 
height, being about five feet nine inches tall, but his 
shoulders were broad, his arms long, and his whole 
frame firmly knit, and capable of fatigue in an 
extraordinary degree; his eyes were grey, keen, 
brilliant, and searching; his brow, lofty and well- 
developed ; his face long, with prominent features, 
the lower part of it contradicting in a- singular 
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manner the stern and almost iron expression of all 
above the mouth. 

Of the many generals sent forth by Europe to battle 
with Napoleon and his marshals, he alone could boast 
that he had met each in turn yet never been defeated. 
Thus uniformly successful, what else can be inferred 
than that he was the greatest captain of his age, for 
fhough chance may do much, it cannot lead to. inva- 
_ Table results, or it would cease to be chance? But 
in truth Wellington possessed, and in an eminent 
degree, every quality of a perfect soldier; his mind 
was no less capable of fatigue than his body ; ; his 
powers of calculating and “combining were of the 
very highest order; his sight was remarkably quick ; 
and to the most consummate prudence he united a 
spirit of enterprise, that is seldom found except in 
those tempers where the natural warmth predomi- 
nates over every other consideration. He had, be- 
sides, the rare faculty of being able to bring all the 
powers of his mind to bear upon any subject, with- 
out delay, and under any ‘circumstances, a single 
glance enabling him to decide, where leaders of 
equal talent, but of less promptitude, would have 
been irretrievably lost, in the time necessary to them 
for deliberation. It is a remarkable fact, and one 
which fully illustrates this position, that in many of 
his hattles, when the misconduct of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese had placed him in the greatest jeo- 
pardy, he could at once change his whole plan of 
operations, and snatch victory from the midst of con- 
fusion and defeat. 

As a statesman he deserved, and would have 
obtained, the highest rank in public opinion but 
for the reluctance which the world a pair 
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tains to allowing that the same individual may be 
equally great in opposite avocations. Mankind in 
eneral are as frugal of their admiration as of their 
gold, and this sort of double demand upon them for 
fame is ever received with a grudging and jealous 
spirit. Yet the policy of Wellington evinced a mind 
of the most comprehensive grasp, and its results in 
some cases were such as to defy all reasonable cal- 
culation. In India, and still more on the Peninsula, 
he had difficulties to contend with, under which men of 
genus even might have succumbed with honour; yet 
e triumphed over every obstacle, and supported the 
war for more than two years by his political combi- 
nations, subduing faction amongst the natives, de- 
feating all the intrigues of the French, and for months 
together not only feeding his own army but the fa- 
mished inhabitants of the country, by resources that 
he had himself created and without any help from 
England. : : 
He was by temperament an enemy to popular rule, 
for license is inseparable from it, and his love of order 
was extreme. Cruelty was abhorrent to his nature, 
yet it would be difficult to show that he had any 
human sympathies, being in this respect like the 
Destiny of the Greek drama,—without wrong, with- 
out pity, inflexible, impassible. With him, wealth, 
rank, and glory, were no more than the just pay- 
ment of so much Jabour, bestowed by the prince and 
involving no duties except to royalty; he never 
seemed to feel that his situation demanded anything 
of him beyond his bond, or that, being powerful, he 
was called upon to assist the weak, that bein 
exalted he was morally bound to uphold the lowly ; 
to use the phrase that occurs a hundred times in his 
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letters, public as well as private, such things were 
“‘ no concern of his ;” thus when pressed on all sides 
to interfere in behalf of Ney, he looked only to the 
Convention of Paris, and not finding any such duty 
therein set down, he at once refused to meddle with 
“what did not concern him.” Just he always was, 
and to the very letter, but he felt too little mterest 
in others to be magnanimous. Was he therefore 
Gruel? certainly not; he was neither cruel nor 
humane, neither vindictive nor forgiving; all was 
with him a matter of sober calculation ; and if he 
shed tears, as many have reported, on seeing the 
mangled bodies of his soldiers after a hard-fought 
battle, it must either be attributed to physical causes, 
to the exhaustion of the overwrought mind and body, 
or else we must set it down for one of the many con- 
tradictions which are to be found in the human 
character. 

This, as it appears to us after a long and careful 
study of his words and actions, is a faithful portrait 
of the GREAT Dvuxs, such as he showed himself in 
the field and in the council. One of the most bril- 
liant characters in history he will always be, and 
but for the single blemish, above recorded, he would 
have been without a parallel. 
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MEMORANDUM. | 
To His Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand VII., King of Spain. 


‘¢ Tre Spanish nation having been engaged for six years 
in one of the most terrible and disastrous contests by which 
any nation was ever afflicted, its territory having been 
entirely occupied by the enemy, the country torn to pieces 
by internal divisions, its ancient constitution having been 
destroyed, and vain attempts made to establish a new one; 
its marine, its commerce, and revenue entirely annihilated ; 
its colonies in a state of rebellion, and nearly lost to the 
mother-country ; it becomes a question for serious consi- 
deration, what line of policy should be adopted by His 
Majesty upon his happy restoration to his throne and 
authority. 

‘In considering this question, I shall lay aside all na- 
tional partialities and a ; and I shall go so far as 
to admit what neither His Majesty nor the people of Spain 
will be disposed to admit, that the conduct which Great 
Britain has held ated the war is to be put entirely out 
of the question ; and that His Majesty has the right, not 
only in fact, but in justice, to choose between the Jines of 
pay ea alliance which may be offered to his acceptance. 

“The restoration of the ancient government in France 
is certainly a new feature in the political situation of the 
whole world ; and it is but fair to give due weight to this 
event in a consideration of the affairs of Spain. 

“ Spain, like Great Britain, is essentially confined within 
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what may be called its natural limits. His Majesty can- 
not hope to hold a dominion beyond those limits for any 
length of time, or to possess an influence which the natural 
strength of his government would not otherwise give him. 
In the last century, by a particular chain of circumstances, 
Spain was enabled to establish a part of the Royal Family 
in Italy, But, however close the relationship still existing 
between the reigning House in Spain and those branches 
of it, they have been of but little use to Spain in the various 
wars which have occurred since that period in the last ande 
present centuries. ‘Those powers, like others, have neces- 
sarily followed the system which best suited their own in- 
terests; and have adhered to Spain only in the instances 
in which this adhesion was likely to be beneficial to them- 
selves. This isowing tothe peninsular situation of Spain, 
and affords the strongest practical proof how little it suits 
the interests of Spain to push political objects beyond the 
boundary of her natural limits. If this were not true, it 
will be admitted that the first object for every rational 
government to attend to is the internal interests of the 
country under its charge ; and this object is to be preferred 
doubly when, as it happens, the state of Europe at the 
moment renders probable a long peace. 

“There is no doubt, then, that the objects of His Ma- 
jest will be the amelioration of the internal situation of 

is kingdom, the restoration of its marine, its commerce 

and revenue, and the settlement of its colonies, 

‘Supposing France, under its new government, to be 
more capable or better disposed than Great Britain to for- 
ward His Majesty’s objects abroad, which may be doubted, 
it remains to be seen which of the powers is most likely 
to forward the objects of his internal government, ‘and 
to enable him ‘to restore his monarchy to its ancient 
splendour. | 

“‘ France, like all the other nations of Europe, has suf- 
fered considerably by the war, and is now but little capable. 
of giving His Majesty the assistance which he requires for 
the attainment of any of the objects for which assistance 
is wanted. 
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‘* Notwithstanding the restoration of the ancient govern- 
ment in France, this country will not easily forget the in- 
juries which it has received from the French armies ; and 
the unpopularity which will attend an alliance with France, 
connected, as it probably will be, with a dereliction of the 
alliance with Great Britain, will greatly increase the diffi- 
culties of His Majesty’s situation. 

“The revival of the commerce of Spain is an object of 
the utmost importance, not only for the people, but for the 
fovernment itself; but there is no doubt that the com- 
merce with the richer country (Great Britain) will be far 
more profitable than that with the poorer, particularly in 
those articles in which consist principally the riches of 
Spain. The cheapness also, and goodness, in respect to 
their price, of all the manufactures of Great Britain, are 
an additional inducement to prefer them, as they will 
bear on importation larger duties than those of any other 
country. 

‘Tt must besides be observed, that some commercial 
sage si with Great Britain is most desirable to Spain ; 
as, till such a one is made, it will be impossible to prevent 
the contraband trade which is now carried on so much to 
the prejudice of that country. 

“But the principal object for the attention of the King’s 
government at the present moment is the settlement of. the 
colonies. The only mode of effecting any desirable arrange- 
ment is, that the Spanish government should open them- 
selves entirely upon the question, and come to a clear un- 
derstanding witli Great Britain. | 

“It may. be depended upon that, if Spain is cordiall 
and intimately connected with Great Britain, the Britis 
minf&ters are too well acquainted with the interests of 
their country to think of risking their connexion with 
Spain for a little more of the trade to the Spanish colonies 
in America. 

“They may be of opinion that, under existing circum- 
stances, it is desirable for Spain to alter the nature of her 
connexion with her colonies, and to hold them as depend- 
ent or federated states, rather than as colonies; and:they 
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may wish that the King’s subjects should participate in 
the supposed benefits of this commerce; but they cannot 
oppose the right which the Spanish government have to 
make such. arrangements upon these points as they may. 
think most beneficial to their own interests; and a good 
understanding once established, Great Britain will cor- 
dially support those arrangements to the utmost of her 
ower. : 
a But besides those difficulties which must occur in the 
settlement with the colonies, from the want of a firm alli: 
ance and good understanding with the British government 
on that subject, which may be attributed to His Majesty's 
subjects, there are others of far preater magnitude, which 
are to be attributed to the United States. It will not be 
denied that, in the existing state of the finances of Spain 
and of her marine, His Majesty could not hope to coerce 
the government of the United States, either to do his Ma- 
jesty justice in regard to parts of his territories in America 
which they have unjustifiably seized, or to refrain from 
aiding and abetting the rebellion of his subjects in the 
colonies. These objects can be effected only by the inter- 
ference of the British government; and it may be de- 
ye upon, that, however interested Great Britain may 
to prevent the growth of the power of the United States, 
the British ministers will not increase the difficulties of 
their peace with that power by introducing into the nego-~ 
tiations questions on Spanish interests, if there should not 
be a clear and decided understanding between His Majesty 
and the Prince Regent on all points, not only regarding 
America, but Europe; and that they should be quite cer- 
tain that under no circumstances will Great Britain again 
see Spain in alliance with her rivals in Europe, or in the 
ranks of her enemies. 
- “ It appears, then, that all the domestic interests of Spain 
are most likely to be promoted by a good understanding 
and cementing the alliance with Great Britain; and the 
more minutely this part of the subject is viewed, the more 
clearly will it appear that such understanding is desirable, 
if not necessury, to Spain. pe 
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“The finances of Spain are in the utmost disorder, the 
revenue is unproductive, if not nearly destroyed, and is, at 
all events, quite unequal to the expenses. But, before 
those expenses can even be reduced by-the reduction of the 
military establishments, money must be found to pay the 
arrears of the army. The various political events which 
have occurred must have shaken the credit of the Spanish 
government ; and, even if the government had credit, there 
is but little money in the country which could be borrowed 

“4s a resource. Lngland alone can be looked to for assist- 
ance in this respect. 

“It cannot be expected, however, that the British go- 
vernment will come forward with the resources of the 
British nation to aid His Majesty, if they are not certain 
of the lineof policy which His Majesty will adopt both in 
America and in Euroye; neither will it be in their power 
to give that aid which every well-wisher of His Majesty 
would wish to see afforded, if His Majesty should not at an 
early period carry into execution his gracious promises 
made to his subjects in his decree of the 4th of May ; and 
if some steps should not be taken to prove to the world 
the necessity and justice of the numerous arrests which 
attended His Majesty’s restoration to his throne, or for 
the release of the innocent and the judicial trial of the 
guilty. | 

*‘ All nations are interested in these measures, but 
Great Britain in particular ; and the nature of the British 
constitution, and the necessity which the government are 
under of guiding their measures in a great degree by the 
wishes and sentiments of the people, must prevent them 
from giving aid to His Majesty in money, or from giving 
countenance to the endeavours which may be made to 
raise money by loan in England, at least till the world 
shall be convinced by experience of the sincerity of His 
Majesty's professions in regard to his own subjects, and 
of his desire to unite his interests with those of the British 
government. 

“ Great Britain is materially interested in the prosperity 
and greatness of Spain, and a good understanding and 
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close alliance with Spain is highly important to her, and 
she will make sacrifices to obtain it; and there is no act of 
kindness which may not be expected from such an ally. 
But it cannot be expected from Great Britain, that she 
will take any steps for the firm establishment of a govern- 
ment which she shall see in the fair way of connecting 
itself with her rival, and of eventually becoming her 
enemy: like other nations, she must by prudence and 
foresight provide for her own interests by other modes, if 
circumstances should prevent His Majesty from connecting 
himself with Great Britain, as it appears by the reasoning 
in this memorandum is desirable to him. 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


II. 


To General Don L. Wimpffen. 


‘¢ A Bordeaux, ce 13 Juin, 1814. 
* Mon cHER GENERAL, | 


“ Les troupes Espagnoles ayant passe la frontiére, et 
Ja paix ayant eté signée a Paris, j’envoie 4 Sa Majesté ma 
démission du commandement de ses armées. | 
‘- Je vous prie de faire connaitre aux armeées cette dis- 
position, et de faire savoir aux Généraux en Chef et autres 
Geéneéraux combien je suis sensible a leurs bontes pour moi 
et a la confiance qu’'ils ont toujours mise en mol, et dans 
Yaide qu'ils m’ont donnée en toute occasion, et aux officiers 
et troupes combien je suis satisfait de leur conduite. Je 
n‘ai pas manqué de saisir cette occasion de les recommander 
aux graces de Sa Majesté. 
“‘ Je vous prie aussi, en faisant savoir cette disposition 
& Parmée, de lui faire savoir combien j'ai profité de l'aide 
que j'ai recue de vous, Mariscal de Campo Don L. Wim- 
pffen, et des officiers de !Etat Major Général sous vos 
ordres ; je l’'ai deja fait savoir au Ministre de la Guerre, et 
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j'ai recommandé 4 ses bons offices auprés du Roi le corps 
respectable et utile auquel vous appartenez. 

“Je suis vraiment peiné de cette s¢paration de l'armée 
Espagnole; mais j’espére qu'elle et la nation croiront que 
je ne peux jamais penser sans intérét 4 tout ce qui pourra 
contribuer a leur gloire ou leur bonheur, et que je serai 
toujours sensible 4 tout ce qui les regarde. 

_ 3 * Apréez, &c. 
‘S WELLINGTON. 
Don L. Wimpffen.”’ 
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III. 
‘¢ Bordeaux, 14th June, 1814. 
“ GENERAL OrpeEr. 

“1, The Commander of the Forces, being upon the 
point of returning to England, again takes this opportu- 
nity of congratulating the army upon the recent events 
which have restored peace to their country and to the 
world. 

“2. The share which the British army has had in pro- 
ducing these events, and the high character with which the 
army will quit this country, must be equally satisfactory 
to every individual belonging to it, as they are to the 
Commander of the Forces ; and he trusts that the troops 
will continue the same good conduct to the last. 

‘¢3, The Commander of the Forces once more requests 
the army to accept his thanks. 

“4g. Although circumstances may alter the relations in 
which he has stood towards them, so much to his satisfac- 
tion, he assures them that he shall never cease to feel the 
warmest interest in their welfare and honour ; and that he 
will be at all times happy to be of any service to those to 
whose conduct, discipline, and gallantry, their country is 
so much indebted.” 
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Iv. 
MEMORANDUM 


On the Defence of the Frontier of the Netherlands. 
* Paris, 22nd Sept., 1814. 


“ The frontier on which it is the object of this Memo- 
randum to suggest the principles on which it should bc 
defended, extends from Liége along the Meuse and the 
Sambre to Namur and Charleroi, and thence by Mons to 
Tournay and the sea. 7 | 

“It is intersected by roads, canals, and rivers, running 
in all directions from the French territory, and some one 
or other of the numerous French fortresses opposite to it. 

“‘ The face of the country is generally open, and affords 
no feature upon which reliance can be placed to establish 
any defensive system. | 

* With all these disadvantages, this country must be 
defended in the best manner that is possible. In.the par-- 
tition which has been made of the different portions of the 
French territory which have fallen vacant in consequence 
of the operations of the last campaign, it has been joined 
to Holland, not solely with a view to augment the pecu- 
niary resources of that country, and its means of raising 
an army, but to give additional security to its frontier, by 
placing in the hands of the government of the Dutch pro- 
vinces those countries which were always deemed essential 
to their defence, and from the whole to form astate on the 
northern frontier of France which, by its resources, its 
Inilitary strength and situation, should be a bulwatk to 
Europe on that side. | 

“To provide the best defence that can be devised for 
these provinces, will be not only to perform the condition 
implied in the acceptance of their government from the 
Allied Courts, but it is likewise a duty to their inhabitants. 
It cannot be expected that the government of the new 
Sovereign should settle, or that the inhabitants should be 
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so industrious as they ought to be, if they should see 
themselves exposed to be abandoned upon the first appear- 
ance of hostilities with their powerful neighbour. 

“‘ Whatever may be the difficulty then of finding a sys- 
tem for the defence of those provinces, it is obvious that 
they must be defended. The object is to discover the mode 
of defending them which shall best secure the end in view, 
shall be best adapted to the political connexion of these 
provinces with Holland and other countries, and shall be 
most consistent with the military establishment and least 
burdensome to the finances of the Dutch government. 

“The Netherlands having been joined with Holland, 

the connexion between those countries must be kept in 
view in discussing the system of defence for the frontier 
of the former ; and likewise that it is probable that the dis- 
posable armies of Great Britain and Hanover would co- 
operate in the defence of these provinces. 
_ The secure communication then with England and the 
north of Germany is an essential object in any system of 
defence to be adopted, and, above all, that with Breda 
and Berg op Zoom, and with the Dutch: places in the 
Lower Meuse and Lower Rhine. Pe 

“The operations of the revolutionary war have tended 
in some degree to put strong places out of fashion ; and an 
opinion prevails, which has been a good deal confirmed by 
the operations of the last campaign, that strong places are 
but little useful, and at all events are not worth the ex- 
pense which they cost. Much may be urged against these 
new doctrines.as applicable to any theatre of war; but, in 
respect to that under discussion, it is only necessary to re- 
mind those who are to consider and decide upon this sub- 
iect,%that in the war of the revolution the whole of the 

ustrian Netherlands and the Pays de Liége, from the 
French frontiers to the Meuse, those very provinces fell 
into the hands of the enemy in consequence of one unsuc- 
cessful battle, of no very great importance in itself, fought 
near Mons; that the Allies regained them with equal 
rapidity in the following campaign, when they had a su- 
periority of force; and that, very imperfect field-works 
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only having been thrown up at some points during the 
period of their possession by the Allies, the enemy did not 
find it so easy as they had before, and it required much 
more time to get possession of the country when the enemy 
regained the superiority of force in the year 1794, notwith- 
standing that that superiority was much more commanding 
than it had been in November 1792. 

‘It cannot be expected that, in the event of the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the French should not be supe- 
rior to the Allies in the Netherlands in the first instance x. 
and, unless the country should be in some manner strength- 
ened, the same misfortune as occurred in 1792 must be 
the consequence. 

“The general unpopularity attached to fortifications, 
their expense, and the difficulty in remedying the defects 
of the situation of some of the ancient fortresses in the 
Netherlands, induced me to endeavour to find a situation, 
which, being strongly fortified, might cover the country, 
and which the enemy would not venture to pass; but I 
could find no situation which would answer the purpose. 
First, there is no situation in the country which affords 
any advantages to be taken up as a fortress, or which 
covers or protects any extent of reagent secondly, there 
is no situation to which the enemy could not have an easy 
access both by land and by water, for the artillery and 
stores necessary to attack it; and, thirdly, there is no single 
situation in the country which, if fortified, the enemy 
might not pass without risk, as, in case of being defeated 
aad obliged to retire, he could not fail to find innumerable 
roads which would lead him to some one or other of the 
strong places on the French frontier. 

‘The construction of such a place, therefore, might be 
attended by the most serious consequences to the Allies, 
while it could under any circumstances be of but little 
detriment to the French. 

‘© It is obvious then that the country must be fortified 
upon the old principle; and, considering by whom it was 
fortified formerly, the local advantages of the sites of some 
cf the old fortifications, and that in many instances they 
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present the means of inundating the country, upon which | 
it must in a great degree depend for its defence, and the 
expense to be saved by adhering to the old plans in almost 
all, I am inclined to recommend that the old situations 
should in every instance be adhered to, and the old sites, 
with the modern improvements in the flanks, should in 
almost every instance be followed. 

“ By the adoption of the system above recommended it 
will be observed that all the principal objects to be attended 

#to are secured. The right of the line from the Scheldt to 
the sea will be made so strong as, with the aid of inunda- 
tion, to be quite secure even though left entirely to its gar- 
risons; and it must be observed that, owing to the great 
command of water in this part, the expense of the works 
to be constructed, and the time they will take, will be much 
diminished. The disposable army, then, having its com- 
munications with Holland secured by the strength of the 
right of the line and by Antwerp, will be applicable entirely 
to the defence of the left. 

‘I do not consider that in a memorandum of this de- 
scription it is desirable, nor in the cursory view which I 
have taken of the Netherlands can it be expected, that I 
should point out the positions to be taken by the disposable 
armies which can be allotted for their defence. Those 

which I should point out would be good or bad according 
to the strength with which they should be occupied, ac- 
cording to that of the enemy, and, supposing the enemy 
to be on the offensive, according to his plan of attack. The 
same reasoning applies to the fortification of positions be- 
forehand for armies to occupy eventually. The fortifica- 
tion of these positions cannot be a secret, and, in a country 
guclf as these provinces, no position can be taken with an 
army wi:ich is not liable to be turned, and which would 
not be turned if the works on it were to be previously 
constructed. 

‘There are, however, good positions for an army at La 
Trinité, and at Renaix behind Tournay ; another between 
Tournay and Mons, on the high grounds about Blaton: 
there are many good positions about Mons ; the course of 

HH2 
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the Haine from Binch towards Mons would afford some 
good.ones; about Nivelle, and between that and Binch, 
there are many advantageous positions; and the entrance 
of the forét de Soignies* by the high road which leads 
to Brussels from Binch, Charleroi, and Namur, would, if 
worked upon, afford others. | 

‘“‘ Having given my opinion upon the general principle 
on which these provinces should be defended, I proceed to 
point out the mode in which preparations should be made 
to carry into execution what 1 have proposed, if it is 
approved of, and the mode in which the work should be 
executed. First, I recommend that a committee of British, 
and another of Dutch engineers, should be appointed to 
go to each of the places above pointed out to be fortified, 
and that they should form detailed plans, with sections, 
&c., of the works to be executed, with estimates of the 
expense to be incurred, and a mémoire raisonné upon each 
fortification, pointing out the garrison required for its 
defence, and their reasons for thinking such garrison 
‘necessary.’ | 

‘Secondly ; with this information the Sovereign Prince 
of the Netherlands will have it in his power to select such 
of the plans as he may think proper, and to employ those 
officers for the execution of whose plans and estimates he 
may approve. 

“Thirdly; in the execution all the earth-work should 
be completed without loss of time. The foundations of 
the revétements in masonry are perfect in almost ever 
one of the fortresses which I viewed; and the rubbis 
should be cleared from the revétements and ditches, and 
the works should be raised to the requisite height in earth, 
leaving room for the revétement in masonry to be coms 
pleted as the materials may be collected and circumstances 
may afford opportunities, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 
_* Where the battle of Waterloo was fought in the following 
year. | 
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V. 


Déclaration des Puissances qui ont signd le Traité de Paris 
réunies au Congres de Vienne, sur Pévasion de Buona- 
parte. 

** A Vienne, ce 13 Mars, 1815. 


‘¢ Les Puissances qui ont signé le Traité de Paris, réunies 
en Congrés 4 Vienne, informées de ]’évasion de Napoleon 
Buonaparte, et de son entrée a main armée en France, 
doivent a leur propre dignité et a l’intérét de l'ordre social 
une déclaration solennelle des sentimens que cet événement 
leur a fait éprouver. 

“En rompant ainsi la convention qui l'avait établi a 
Visle d'Elbe, Buonaparte détruit Je seul titre légal auquel 
son existence se trouvait attachée. En reparoissant en 
France, avec des projets de troubles et de bouleversemens, 
il s‘est privé lui-méme de la protection des lois, et a mani- 
festé, a la face de l’univers, qu’il ne saurait y avoir ni paix 
ni tréve avec lui. | 

< Et quoiqu’'intimement persuadés, que la France entiére, 
se ralliant autour de son Souverain légitime, sera iuces- 
samment rentrer dans le neéant cette derni¢re tentative 
dun délire criminel et impuissant, tous les Souverains de 
YEurope, animés des mémes sentimens et guides par les 
mémes principes, déclarent, que si, contre tout calcul, il 
pouvait résulter de cet événement un danger reel quelcon- 
que, ils seraient préts 4 donner au Roi de France et a la 
nation Francaise, ou a tout autre gouvernement attaque, 

vdéfque la demande en serait formée, les secours nécessaires 
pour rétablir tranquillité publique, et & faire cause com- 
mune contre tous ceux qui entreprendraient de la compro- 
mettre. | 

‘Les Puissances déclarent en conséquence que Napo- 
léon Buonaparte s’est placé hors des relations civiles et so- 
ciales, et que, comme ennemi et perturbateur du repos du 
monde, il s’est livré a la vindicte publique. 
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‘ Elles déclarent en méme tems que, fermement réso- 
lues de maintenir intact le Traité de Paris, du 30 Mai, 
1814, et les dispositions sanctionnées par ce traité, et celles 
qu'elles ont arrétées ou qu’elles arréteront encore pour le 
completter et Je consolider, elles emploieront tous leurs 
moyens et réuniront tous leurs efforts pour que la paix 

énérale, objet des voeux de ]’Europe et but constant de 
eurs travaux, ne soit pas troublée de nouveau, et pour la 
garantir de tout attentat qui ménacerait de replonger les 
peuples dans les désordres et les malheurs des révolu-' 
tions. 

“ La présente Iéclaration, insérée au Protocole du Con- 
grés réuni & Vienne dans sa séance du 13 Mars, 1815, 
sera rendue publique. 

* Fait et certifié véritable par les Plénipotentiaires des 
Huit Puissances signataires du ‘Traité de Paris. 

*‘Suivent les signatures dans lordre alphabétique de 
cours. 


AUTRICHE. 


Le Prince DE Mrerrernicth. 
Le Baron pE WESSENBERG. 


ESPAGNE. 
P. Gomez Lasrapon. 


FRANCE. 


Ler Prince TALLEYRAND. 

Lr Duc pr DausBenrc. 

Larour pu PIn. 

Lr ComtrE ALExIs DE NOAILLES. 


GRANDE-BRETAGNE. 


WELLINGTON, 
CATHCART, 
CLANCARTY. 
SrewaktT. 
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PORTUGAL. 
Le Comte pe PALMELLA. 


PRUSSE. 


Le Paince vE HarpENBERG 
Le Baron pE Humso.tpr. 


RUSSIE. 


Lx Comte pE Rasoumowsky. 
Le Comte pr STacKkELBERG. 
. Le Comte vE NESSELRODE. 


SUEDE. 
LUWENHIELM. 


ea NR an meet 


VI. 
Copie du Traité du 25 Mars, 1815. 


«Au nom de la Trés Sainte et indivisible Trinité. 

“Sa Majesté |‘Empereur d’Autriche, Roi de Hongrie et 
de Boheme, et Sa Majesté le Roi du Royaume Uni de la 
Grande Bretagne et d'Irlande, ayant pris en considération 
les suites que l'invasion en France de Napoléon Buona- 
parte et la situation actuelle de ce royaume peuvent avoir 
pour la sureté de l'Europe, ont resolu d’un commun accord 
av@éc Sa Majesté I’Empereur de toutes les Russies, et Sa 
Majesté le Roi de Prusse, d’appliquer a cette circonstance 
importante les principes consacrés par le traité de Chau- 
mont. En cons¢quence, ils sont convenus de renouveller 
par un acte solennel, signé séparément par chacune des 
quatre Puissances avec chacune des trois autres, l engage- 
ment de préserver contre toute atteinte l’ordre des choses 

_si heureusement rétabli en Europe, et de déterminer les 
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moyens les plus efficaces de mettre cet engagement a exé- 
cution, ainsi que de lui donner, dans les circonstances pré- 
sentes, toute l’extension qu’elles réclament impérieuse- 
ment. | 

‘© A cet effet Sa Majesté l’Empereur d’Autriche, Roi de © 
Hongrie et de Bohéme, a nommé pour discuter, conclure, 
et signer les conditions du présent traité avec Sa Majesté 
le Roi du Royaume Uni de la Grande Bretagne et d’lr- 
lande, le Sieur ; et Sa Majesté Britannique 
ayant de son cdté nommé le Sieur 3 les dits® 
Plenipotentiaires, aprés avoir échangé leurs pleins-pou- 
voirs, trouvés en bonne et due forme, ont arrét les articles 
suivans :-— 

“ ArTICLE 1. Les Hautes Puissances Contractantes ci- 
dessus denommées s’engagent solennellement 4 réunir les 
moyens de leurs états respectifs pour maintenir dans toute 
leur intégrité les conditions du traité de paix conclu a Paris 
le 30 Mai, 1814, ainsi que les stipulations arrétées et sig- 
nées au Congrés de Vienne, dans le but de complétter les 
dispositions de ce traité, de les garantir contre toute atteinte, 
et particuliérement contre les desseins de Napoléon Buona- 
parte. A cet effet, elles s’engagent a diriger, si le cas l’exi- 
geait, et dans le sens de la déclaration du 13 Mars dernier, 
de concert et de commun accord, tous leurs efforts contre 
lui et contre tous ceux qui ce seraient déja ralli¢s a sa fac- 
tion, ou sy réuniraient dans la suite, afin de le forcer 4 se 
désister de ses projets et de le mettre hors d’état de troubler 
a Vavenir la tranquillité et Ja paix générale, sous la protec- 
tion de laquelle les droits, la liberté, et Pindépendance des 
nations venaient d’étre plac¢es et assurées. 

“ ArTIcLe 2. Quoiqu’un but aussi grand et aussi bien- 
faisant ne permette pas qu’on mesure les moyens destihés« 
pour I’atteindre, et que les Hautes Parties Contractantes 
soient résolues d'y consacrer tous ceux dont, d’aprés leur 
situation respective, elles peuvent disposer, elles sont néan- 
moins convenues de tenir constamment en campagne, 
chacun 150,000 hommes au complet, y compris pour le 
moins la proportion d’un dixiéme de cavalerie et une juste 
proportion d’artillerie, sans compter les garnisons, et de. 
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les employer activement et de concert contre l’ennemi 
commun. ; 

“ ArticLe 3. Les Hautes Parties Contractantes s’en- 
gagent réciproquement a ne pas poser les armes que 
d’un commun accord, et avant que l’objet de la guerre 
désignée dans l'article 1 du présent traité n’ait été at- 
teint, et tant que Buonaparte ne sera pas mis absolument 
hors de possibilité d’exciter des troubles et de renouveller 
ses tentatives pour s’emparer du pouvoir supréme en 
France. 

‘‘AnTIOLE 4. Le présent traité étant principalement 
applicable aux circonstances présentes, les stipulations du 
traite de Chaumont, et nommément celles contenues dans 
larticle 16, auront de nouveau toute leur force et vigueur, 
aussitot que le but actuel aura été atteint. 

‘* ARTICLE 5. Tout ce qui est rélatif au commandement 
des armées combinées, aux subsistances, Xc., sera réglé 
par une convention particuliére. 

‘* AnTICLE 6. Les Hautes Parties Contractantes auront 
la faculté d’accréditer respectivement aupres des Généraux 
Commandans leurs armées des officiers qui auront la li- 
berté de correspondre avec leurs gouvernemens, pour les 
informer des événemens militaires et de. tout ce qui est 
rélatif aux opérations des armées. 

*“ ARTICLE 7. Les engagemens stipulés par le present 
traité ayant pour but le maintien de la paix générale, les 
Hautes Parties Contractantes conviennent entre’elles d’in- 
viter toutes les Puissances de l'Europe a y accdder. 

* Articue 8, Le présent traité étant uniquement dirigé 
dans le but de soutenir la France, ou tout autre pays en- 
vahi, contre les entreprises de Buonaparte et de ses adhé- 
rensy Sa Majesté Trés Chrétienne sera spécialement invitée 

donner son adhésion, et 4 faire connaitre, dans le cas ou 
elle devrait requérir les forces stipulées dans l article 2, 
quels secours les circonstances lui permettront d’apporter 
a l'objet du présent traité. 

“ ArticLe 9. Le présent traité sera ratifié, et ies ratifi- 
cations en seront échangées dans deux mois, ou plutot, si 
faire se peut. 
°° 
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“En foi de quoi les Plénipotentiaires reapectife Tont 
signé et y ont apposé le cachet de leurs armes. 
“Fait a Vienne, le 25 Mars, de l’an de Grace 1815. 
(L.S.) Le Prince pg Merrernice. 
(L.S.) WELLINGTON. 
(L.S.) Le Baron ps Wessensenc. 
“ Le méme jour, le méme traité a été conclu entre la 
Russie et la Grande Bretagne; ainsi quentre la Prusse 
et la Grande Bretagne.” 


No. VII. 
CONVENTION OF PARIS. 


“Paris, ce 3 Juillet, 1815. 

“Ce jour d'hui, trois Juillet, mil huit cent quinze, les 
Commissaires, nommeés par Jes Commandans en Chef des 
Armées respectives, savoir, Monsieur Je Baron Bignon, 
Chargé du Portefeuilledes Affaires Etrangéres ; Monsieur 
le Comte Guilleminot, Chef de l’Etat Major, Général de 
l'Armée Francaise ; Monsieur le Comte de Bondy, Préfet 
du Département de la Seine; munis des pleins pouvoirs 
de Son Excellence le Maréchal Prince d’Eckmuhl, Com- 
mandant en Chef I’Armée Francaise d'une part: et Mon- 
sieur le Major Général Baron Miiffling, muni-des pleins 
pouvoirs de Son Altesse le Feld Maréchal Prince Bliicher, 
Commandant en Chef ]’Armée Prussienne; Monsieur le 
Colonel Hervey, muni des pleins pouvoirs de Son Ex- 
cellence le Duc de Wellington, Commandant en Chef 
l’Armée Anglaise, de l'autre; sont convenus des Articles 
suivans :— + a 

“ Articte |. Il y aura une suspension d’armes entre 
les Armées Allices commandées par son Altesse le Feld 
Maréchal Prince Bliicher, Son Excellence le Duc de Wel- 
lington, et Armée Francaise sous les murs de Paris. 

“ ArticLe 2. Demain l’armée Erangaise commencera & 
se mettre en marche pour se porter derriére la Loire. 
L’évacuation totale de Paris sera effectuée en trois jours, 
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et. son mouvement pour se porter derricre la Loire sera ter- 
miné en huit jours. 

“ Aaticur 8. L’Armée Francaise emmenera avec elle 
tout son matériel, artillerie de campagne, caisse militaire, 
chevaux, et propri¢t:s des régimens, sans aucune exception. 
Il en fera de méme pour le personnel des dépots, et pour 
Je personnel des diverses branches d’administration qui ap- 
partiennent & l’armée. | 

« AxticLe 4. Les malades, et les blessés, ainsi que les 
pfiiciers de santé, qu'il sera nécessaires de laisser prés d’eux, 
sont mis sous la protection spéciale de MM. les Comman- 
dans en Chef des Armées Anglaises et Prussiennes. 

“Article 5. Les militaires et employés, dont il est 
question dans l'article précédent, pourront, aussitot aprés 
leur rétablissement, rejoindre les corps auxquels ils appar- 
tiennent. 

‘“ ArticLe 6. Les femmes et les enfans de tous les indi- 
vidus qui appartiennent a l’Armée Frangaise auront la li- 
berté de rester a Paris: ces femmes pourront sans difficulté 
quitter Paris pour rejoindre l’armée, et emporter avec elles 
leurs propriétés, et celles de leurs maris. 

*¢ AnTioLE 7. Les officiers de ligne employés avec les 
Fédérés, ou avec les Tirailleurs de la Garde Nationale, 
pourront ou se réunir & /’armée ou retourner dans leurs 
domiciles, ou dans le lieu de leur naissance. 

“ AnticLE 8. Demain, 4 Juillet, & midi, on remettra 
Saint Denis, Saint Ouen, Clichy, et Neuilly. Aprés de- 
main, 5 Juillet, a la méme heure, on remettra Montmartre: 
_ Te troisiéme jour, 6 Juillet, toutes les barriéres seront re- 

mises. 

s¢ ArnticLe 9. Le service intérieur de la ville de Paris 
conjimuera a étre fait par la Garde Nationale, et par le 

rps de Gendarmerie Municipale. 

‘* ARTIOLE 10. Les Commandans en Chef des Armées 
Anglaises et Prussiennes s’engagent a respecter, et a faire 
respecter par leurs subordonnés, les autorités actuelles tant 
qu’elles existeront. 

“AntictkE 11. Tes proprictés publiques, a l'exception 
de celles qui ont rapport ala guerre, soit qu’elles appar- 
ba) 
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tiennent au Gouvernement, soit qu’elles dépendent de l’au- 
torité municipale, seront respectées, et les Puissances Al- 
liés n‘interviendront en aucune maniére dans leur admi- 
nistration et gestion. | 

‘‘ ArTICLE 12. Seront pareillement respectées les per- 
sonnes et les pop particuliéres ; les habitans, et, en 
général, tous les individus qui se trouvent dans la capitale 
continueront 4 jouir de leurs droits et libertés, sans pou- 
voir étre inquiétés, ni recherchés en rien relativement aux 
fonctions quils occupent, ou auraient occupées, ou a leur , 
conduite et a leurs opinions politiques. 7 

‘‘ ARTICLE 13. Les troupes étrangéres n’apporteront 
aucun obstacle al’approvisionnement de la capitale, et pro- 
tégeront, au contraire, l’arrivage et la libre circulation des 
objets qui y sont destinés, : 

“ArrIcLe 14. La présente Convention sera observée, et 
servira de régle pour les rapports mutuels jusqu’a la con- 
clusion de la paix. 

“En cas de rupture, elle devra étre dénoncée dans les 
formes usitées au moins dix jours 4 l’avance. 

“ARTICLE 15. Sil sleverait des difficultés sur l'exé- 
cution de quelqu’un des Articles de la présente Convention, 
linterpretation en sera fait en faveur de Armée Francaise, 
et de la ville de Paris. 

“ ArticLe 16. La présente Convention est déclarée 
commune & toutes les armées alli¢es, sauf en ratification 
des Puissances dont ces armées dépendent. 

“ ARTICLE 17. Les ratifications en seront échangées de- 
main, 4 Juillet, asix heures du matin, au Pont de Neuilly. 

“ ArTIOLE 18. I] sera nommé des Commissaires par les 
parties respectives, pour veiller a lexécution de la présente 
Convention. So gt: 

“ Fait et signé a St. Cloud, en triple expédition, par les © 
Commissaires susnommés, les jours et an que dessus. 

* Le Baron Bienon. 

* Le Comte GuiILLEMINOT. 

“ Le Comte ve Bonpy. 

‘¢ Le Baron pg Murrtiine. 

“ F. B. Hervey, CoLone.. 
zi 
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“ Approuvé et ratifié la présente suspension d’armes, 

“A Paris le trois Juillet, mil huit cent quinze. 

“ Approuvée. 
| “ Le MAargcHAL Prince p’EcKMUHL. 


“ Afterwards approved by Prince Blucher and the Duke 
of Wellington ; and the ratifications were exchanged on the 
4th July.’ 


CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


1769, May 1, born. * 


1787, March 7, appointed Ensign in the 73d foot. Dee. 25, 
appointed Lieutenant in the 76th foot. 


1788, January 23, exchanged into the 41st regiment. 
1789, June 25, exchanged into the 18th dragoons. 
1791, Sept. 20, received a company in the 58th foot. 


1792, Oct. 31, again exchanged to the 14th dragoons—appointed 
Major in the 33d foot. 


1793, appointed Lieutenant-Colonel. 


1794, commanded a brigade of infantry during Lord Moira’s 
retreat through Flanders. Shortly after was employed in the ex- 
pedition under Admiral Christian, for the West Indies; and then 
accompanied his regiment to India. 


1795, May 3, received the rank of Colonel by brevet. 


1796, May 4, Colonel Wellesley commanded a division in the. 
attack on Seringapatam, for which he received thanks in public 
orders from General Harris. 


1800, Sept. 5, he intercepted Dhoudia Waugh’s force at Cona- 
ghull, when Dhoudia himself and a great number of his followers 
were killed, and the whole body dispersed—for this, Colonel Wel- 
lesley received the thanks of General Braithwaite, then in command 
of the forces at Madras, and also of the Governor General in Council. 


1802, April 29, obtained the rank of Major-General. 


1803, April 21, after a forced march of sixty miles, entered 
Poonah. ’— Sept. 25, Battle of Assaye.— Defeated the Rajah of. 
Berar’s army, on the plains of Agra.— Dec. 34, carried by nen 
the fortress of Gawilghar.— Dec. 16, signed a Treaty of Peace 2t} , 
the Rajah of Berar.—Dec. 30, Treaty of Peace with Scindeah. 

1804, appointed a Knight of the Military Order of the Bath. 

1805—Early in this year he returned to England: a sword, 
valued at 1000/., was presented to him by the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta: thanks were voted to him by both Houses of Parliament’ 
and his companions in arms presented him with a gold vase, value 
2000 guineas.—In the autumn, Sir A, Wellesley accompanied | 
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Lord Cathcart to Hanover, and on the return of the army was ap- 
pointed to a district. 

1806, Jan. 30, received the rank of Colonel of the 33d regiment. 
— April 10, married the Hon. Catherine Pakenham, sister of 
Thomas, Earl of Longford, 


1807, defeated a detached army of Danes, near Kioge. 


1808, April 25, attained the rank of Lieutenant-General.— 
August 17, fought the Battle of Roleia; 21, of Vimeira—shortly 
afterwards returned to England. 


1809, March 22, returned to Portugal, and was appointed by the 
?rince Regent of Portugal, Marshal-General of the Portuguese 
roops.-May 12, passed the Douro, defeated Soult, and captured” 
porto.—July 23, fought the Battle of Talavera.—August 26, 
created Viscount Wellington, Baron of Douro, &c. 

1810, Sept. 27, fought the battle of Busaco. 

181), May 8, Battle of Fuentes de Honor, or Almeida,— 
Created by the Prince Regent of Portugal, Conde Vimeira, and on 
the 31st of July received the local rank of General in Spain and 
Portugal. 

1812, Jan. 19, Ciudad Rodrigo carried by storm, — April 7, 
Badajoz carried by storm.—July 22, Battle of Salamanca. — 
Created Marquis of Wellington. 

1813, Jan. 1, appointed Colonel of the Horse Guards Blue.— 
June 21, Battle of Vittoria, was appointed Field-Marshal, and the 
same year a Knight of the Garter.— August 1], Battle of Pyrenees. 

1814, May 3, created Marquis Douro and Duke of Wellington. 
—April 10, Battle of Thoulouse. 

| 1815, June 18, BATTLE OF WATERLOO.—July 3, the 
City of Paris capitulated to the Duke and Prince Blucher—the 
i ee and Prussian forces took possession on the 7th.—July 18, 
ated Prince of Waterloo by the King of the Netherlands. 


THE END. 
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